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Tub Province of Gujarat, including Knthidvdd Kaclih aud other 
Native States, lies between 20° IS' and 24° 42' north latitude and 
68° 28' and 74° 30' east longitude, and has an area of 69,037 square 
miles, and, according to the census of 1S91, a population of 11,036,706. 
Of this total population 9,887,810 or 89*59 per cent are Hindus, 
1,113,474 or 10*09 per cent MusalmAns, aud 27,712 or 0*25 per cent 
Pdrsis. The chief details are : 


QcjarAt Population’, 1S91 . 


Districts. 

Square 

Allies. 

.Hindu. 

Including 

Jains. 

Mural- 

indus. 

Firsts. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Total. 

AlimedSb'W 

••• 



3019 

823.661 

00,487 

835 

1692 


241 

021,712 

Kaira ... 

••• 



1GOO 

701,702 

77,443 

163 

2282 


0 

871,639 

' Panel) Mnliitls 



... 

1013 

291,671 

18,061 

108 

84 


• •I 

313,417 

Broach ... 




1403 

200,803 

71,203 

3373 

128 


23 

311,490 

Surat ... 

•M 


I.* 

1003 

684,319 

62,307 

12,767 

510 


37 

010,989 

Total British Districts 


10,200 

2,705,981 

310,161 

17,120 

4020 

813 

3,093, 19T 

Kaclih ... 



Ill 

0500 

431,490 

133,492 

118 

173 


142 

658.116 

Kdthldvdd 

... 

M. 

... 

20,650 

2,393,433 

363,001 

008 

893 


105 

2.752,401 

Pdfanpnr 



1.. 

777G 

687,193 

07,480 

205 

008 


31 

045,620 

Stahl Kdntha 

• •• 


I»« 

8300 

639,715 

22,670 

8 

36 


4 

601,332 

Itowa Kdntha 

Ht 

... 

... 

4980 

707,976 

26,103 

ass 

30 


0 

733,600 

Cambay ... 

• »> 

• •• 

Ill 

350 

70,852 

12,712 

137 

21 



89,722 

Sumt Agency 



»*• 

1051 

176,424 

6,169 

018 

1 


0 

181,208 

Baroda ... 

HI 



8220 

2,217,748 

188,740 

8,200 

040 


GO 

2,416,390 

Total Native States 

V 

... 

68,741 

7,121,829 

803,323 

10,630 

2418 

363 

7,933,609 

" O rand Total 

»•« 

09,037 

0,887,810 

1,113,471 

27,712 

7011 

000 

11,030,700 

- 

Percentage 

... 

II* 

80'69 

10-09 

0*25 

0*00 

0*01 

100 


Of the A.t). 1901 census, race details by districts and states are not 
available. The returns show a total Gujardb population of 9,012,471 ' 
asagainst 11,036,708, or a decrease of 18*34 per cent. In ordinary course 
there ought to have been an increase of ten per cent in ten years, 
making 12,208,076. The unusually large decrease of about 2,024,235 
or 18*34 per cent is due to the 1899-1900 famine, and in a lesser 
degree to plague and in some parts since a.d. 1891 to bad seasons. The 
decrease isjjiost marked in Kaira and the Paneh Mah&ls, and in Mahi 
Kdntha, liewa Kdntha, and Palau pur. Surat has suffered least. 
b 2181 — 1> • J* 4 
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Ditisjojst. 


CtSJArAt Topvlatiox, 1831-1001. 


BSIIISH 

Di.tbicts. 

Total, 

18tll v 

Total, 

1001. 

De- 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Native States. 

Total, 

1891. 

Total, 

I8ul. 

De- 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Ahmcdabid ... 

021,712 

795,001 

13-73 

Kaelih 

658,415 

467,374 

12*72 





KrttblfirSd 

2,752,404 

2.327,150 

15-43 

Knlra ... 

671 ,5$0 

715,725 

17'SS 

Pfilanpuc 

015,520 

467,691 

27-55 





Mahi Krfntha ... 

502,332 

361, nos 

35-71 

Fanch MahAls ... 

813,417 

201,870 

16-41 

Itcivn K Hatha ... 

733,506 

478.899 

34-71 

Broach 

311,100 

291.42S 

14 69 

Cambay 

69,722 

75,122 

1C 27 





Surat Agency ... 

181,203 

161,010 

1114 

Surat — 

649,089 

616,602 

2*05 

Baroda ... ... 

2.415,396 

1,052,692 

10*11 

Tots] ... 

3,098,107 

2,700,710 

12*81 

Total ... 

7.03S.609 

0,311,732 

20 49 

Total British Districts and Native States ... 

11,030,700 

9.012,471 

18 31 


Of 9,SS7,S10 the total (1891) GujarAt Hindu population, oSS^StiS or 
5-75 per cent are Brdhmansj 9,087 or ‘091 per cent are Writers; 600,018 
or 6*06 per cent are traders, chiefly VAnids ; 498,063 or 5’03 per cent are 
Rajputs ; 1,5 44,4 S6 or 15-62 per cent are Husbandmen, chiefly Kanbis ; 
893,676 or 90*4 par cent are Craftsmen ; 112,873 or 1*14 per cent are 
Bards and Actors; 212,172 or 2*14 percent avo Personal Servants ; 
2,276,633, or 23-02 per cent are Roll’s ; and 28,500 KAtliis ; 47S.176 or 
4-83 per cent are Herdsmen — Ahirs, Bliarvads, Melirs, and Eabaris ; 
1,094,79S or 11-07 are Early Tribes — -Bhils, Cbodhras, DublAs, 
Dbondias, GamtAs, Konkands, KAtbodis, Ndiks, and VArlis; 860,655 
or 8-7 per cent are depressed classes — Dheds, BliangiAs, GarudAs, and ' 
Sindhvds ; and the rest, religious beggars and miscellaneous classes 
including seafarers, numbering 709,S1G or 7-02 per cent. 

Geogiaphically the province of Gujardt extends from Mount ATm 
to Daman, being tbe tract where GujarAti is spoken. Peninsular 
GujarAt, that is Kachh and KAthiavAd, though an integral part of the 
province, has, on account of its detached position and large sea- 
born d, developed and preserved peculiar traits and characteristics in its 
population. It has an area of 27,059 square miles with inA.n. 1891 
a population of 3,310,819, of whom 2,816,922 were Hindus. Mainland 
Gfujaiat may be broadly divided into north GnjarAt between Mount 
Abu and the Mahi river, and south Gujarat between tbe Mahiand tbe 
Damanganga rivers. North Gujardt, including the AhmedabAd and 
Rail a districts and laige portions of the Paneh MahAls district together 
with the native states of Mahi Kantha, .PAlanpur, and Cambay, and 
Part of Baroda, has an area of about 31, 1 22 square miles with a population 
in a.d. 1891 of 5,116,708, <■ of whom 4,510,751 were Hindus. South 
GujarAt, including the Broach and Surat districts, paits of Barcda, the 
Bdnsda Dhaiampur and Sachin states, and the Rewa R Anti a Agency > 
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has an area of 9567 square miles with in a.d. 18)1 a population of 
2,429,189, of whom 2,140,862 were Hindus. 

North Gujardt differs in many respects from south Gujavdt. Most 
of the original settlements from which Gujarat castes take their names 
are in north Gujardt ; the three Gujardt goddesses and, exce.pt some 
on the Narbada banks, venerated shrines like Somndth, Gopndth, 
Bhimndth, Dwdrka, Girndr, Mount Abu, Shatrunjaya, and Siddhpur 
are all in peninsular and north Gujardt. The population is also more 
dense being most so in Kaira in the tract called Charolara. or superior 
land. The dynastic seats of ancient Gujardt are also in north and 
peninsular Gujardt, whether at Dwdrka, J unagadh, Valabhi, Vadnagar, 
Panclidsar, Anhilvdd Pdtan, Dholka, or Ciiampancr. The thrifty 
Vania millionaire, the busy and skilled ICanbi cultivator, the high-born 
Rajput whether as ruling chief or Idinkddr, and the unruly Koli or 
Dhdrdla are all found in large numbers north of the Malii. South 
Gujarat has a large population of the early tribes with Andvla 
Brdhman cultivators, Vdnia traders, Shrdvak jewellers, skilled artisans, 
and Kanbi settlers. Good physique, wealth, business habits, and thrift 
characterize north Gujardt ; and a general softness, keen intellect, and 
a taste for show, fashion, and finery are the distinguishing features of 
the south. Peninsular Gujardt has a stalwart and valorous population 
including the brave Rajputs and Kathis and sturdy Aliirs Bharvads 
and Rabdris ; enterprising Bhatids Lohdnds and Vanias who have 
been traling from early times with Arabia, East Africa, and the 
Persian Gulf ; and seafaring Vaghers, Sanghdrs, Kolis, and ICIiarvds, 
now hardy long-voyage lascars like those of Gogha and Rdndei*, but 
formerly notorious for their piracies in the Arabian seas. 

In customs manners aud civilization north Gujardt, including 
Kdlhidvdd and Kachh, preserves much that is old, while south Gujardt 
and especially Surat has been affected by outside influences. But the 
bold of religion and caste in the province is still rigorous. Throughout 
Gujardt the household still remains in its early Hindu state. The 
people continue to retain their joint family system, their marriage 
ritual, heredity in occupation, regard for the cow and the Brahman, 
solicitude for male issue, customs at birth marriage and death, 
and communal system as of yore. The priest and the astrologer 
still continue to be consulted ; there is the same belief in vows, lucky 
aud unlucky days and omens, though magic witchcraft and sorcery 
have lost their hold especially among the upper classes. Education is 
permeating the younger general on more or less in all castes, chiefly 
- among males, and to a slight hut perceptible extent among females. 


Divisions, 

North and 
South (Jrnjarifc, 
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x GUJARAT POPULATION. 

During the Vcdic period prior to n.c. 1500, no reference lias been 
traced to tbe population which apparently must liavo consisted of the 
early tribes called dasyus or fiends in tho Vedas and nisftadaf or originul 
settlers in the Rdmdyan. Tlieso early tribes numbering 1,004,708 or 
H‘07 per cent of tbe so-called •whole Hindu population Avero still in 
a.d, 1891 found chiefly along tbe east Gujardt forest and lull frontier, 
and also in the rugged Mahi Kdntha where the Panch Malidls 
stretch into tlie Mdlwa uplands to which they have been driven by 
Avaves of northern settlors. With many minor clans this aboriginal 
section includes eight chief tribes, Bhils, Chodhrds, Dliondids, Dublds, 
Gdmits, Konlcands, Ndiks, and Vdrlis. To these may be added 
tbe Kolia numbering 2,276,633 or 23*02 per cent, most numerous 
in north Gujardfc and Kdthinvild bnt getting fcAver south of the 
Mahi. The Kolis may be taken as an intermediate layer between 
the rest of the Hindu population who are .called Ujli V aran or bright 
coloured as against tlio K&li Varaj or dnsky race, the general 
name of tho early tribes including probably also tbe Koli9. Of tbe 
Kolis, the largest and most respectable drvision is still called Talabda 
from the Sanskrit slhalodbhava or soil-bom, corresponding to tho 
nishdda of tho Rdmdyan. In appearance, food, dress, religion, and 
customs the early tribes are chiefly in a state of comparative in- 
dependence of the Ujli Varan , bclioving in Eorecry and witchcraft, 
worshipping the tiger-god, discarding Brdhmanical gods and customs, 
and allowing polygamy and widow-marriage. Tho Kolis nrehalf-Bliil 
half-Brdhmanical, and have in some parts intermingled with the 
Ujli Varan. The earliest traditional kings of Gujardt were Bliils and 
Kolis. Semi-Bajputs take their Avives from Talabda Kolis, and the 
Bajput-Koli chiefs of north Gujardt still preserve tho honorific of 
Thakarda or lordlings. 

Above these early tribes and the Koli substratum lie the Ujli 
Varan numbering 4,237,066 or 43*15 per cent, consisting of Kanhi 
and other husbandmen numbering 1,544,4S6 or 15*62 per cent, and 
Brdhmans, Vdnids, Rajputs, craftsmen, and bards,* mostly towns- 
people, numbering 2,682,580 or 27*93 per cent, the Ujli Varan 
preserving broadly the Brdhman, Ksliatrij’a, and Vaisya divisions 
of the ancient SmrUi law-books. These Ujli Varan classes worship 
Brdhmanical gods, preserve a social fabric based on Brdhmanio ritual 
and customs, and generally forbid polygamy and widow-marriage; 
but in spiritual beliefs shoAv a leaning towards element, tree, and 
animal worship, not freed .from belief in demonology sorcery and 
witchcraft. 
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The Aryan settlements appear to have been chiefly along the coast, 
at Dw&rka, Somnath P&tan, Kodindr or Mula-Dwdrka, and Broach, 
the last best known as the hermitage, still preserved, of the sage 
Bhrigu, after whom Bhrigu-Kackha that is Barygaza or Broach is 
called. In the wake of these divine personages and holy seers, who 
were probably held to have purified the -Dtfsy?«-polluted country by 
-their godly presence and austerities, appear to have followed wave 
after wave of A'ryan settlers from the T J anjab by way ’of Rajputdna 
and the A'rdvali passes, who form the large majority of Gujardt tribes 
and castes ; and, in later times, from Bengal and the North-West by 
the Mdlwa-Dohad route, a third route being through the Chuvdl- 
Viramgdm country. These three routes are best indicated by enshrining 
on their outskirts the three tutelary and most-worshipped goddesses 
of Gujardt, Amba-Bbavani at Mount Abu on the Ardvali route, 
Kalika at P&vdgadh hill on the Mdlwa-Dohad route, and Bahuchara, 
guarding the Chuval-Viramgdm route, for settlers south into K&thidv&d 
and east into north Gujardt. 

The original settlements from which the stem castes of Gujardt 
take their names are either sacred spots or important local centres . 1 
Famines, invasions, territorial or dynastic changes, pressure and 
emigration have led to new settlements chiefly southward . 3 In 
many instances both -Brahmans and Ydnids and many Soni and 
< Ghdnchi craftsmen preserve a common name derived from their original 
common home, the Brdhmans continuing to be the hereditary priests 
of the Yduids Sonis and Ghanchis. Subsequently, wherever the 
offshoot of the stem caste settled, it formed a new subdivision, the old 
stem sometimes dining but never intermarrying with the new 
branch. Several of the later immigrants have preserved in their caste 
designations the names of their original non-Gujardt home . 8 

1 Among sacred spots are Borsad, Modhera, Siddhpur, Yadnagar, and Kbaddt in nortli 
Gujardt; Girndr, Gomti, and Silior in Kdtlridvdd j An Aval, Broacb, Jambusar, ifdmloj, 
Krfvi, and Ndndod in south Gujardt. 

s Tho chief new settlements arc Addlaj, Doesa, Gogha, Harsol, Kheda, Mdndal and 
Anhilvdd Pdtan, Rdika, and Yisnagar in north Gujardt j KaudOl, Taldja, and Una in 
HdtliUvdd ; Ldb Desh, Sajod, and Sdtliod in soiitli Gujardt j and Ahmcddbdd, Baroda, 
Chdmpdner, Cambay, and Surat in’ later times. 

3 .The later immigrants are Jhdlora Brdhmans and Vdnids from Jbdlor in Mdrvdd ; 
Movdda Brdhmans aud Vcfnids from Mevdd ; JMUvdls from Pdli; Pusbkarnds from the 
holy Tirtha of Pushkar near Ajmer; Sdrasvnts from the holy Sarasvati river; 
Sdchora Brdhmans from Sdchor in south Mdrvdd ; Shri-Gaud Brdhmans from Gaud 
or Bengal by Way of Mdlwa and Dohad ; Slirimdli Brdhmans and YAnids from Shrimdl 
or Bhinmdl in ltajpufcdna ; Edyasths (Vdlmiks, Mdthurs, and Bbatnngrds) from 
Mathura and tho North-West Provinces; Agarvdl Vdnids from Agar in Malua;Osvdl 
and Porvdd Vdnids, including Shrdvat subdivisions, from Mdrvdd 5 and BUdtids and 
Lohdnds from Bhatucr and Mult in. 
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I'obeiokejib. Besides tlic A'lyan settlements by land, tlie large seaboard which 
Gnjnnit, including Knclih and Krflhinv&l, possesses, has from very 
ancient times attracted, for pm poses -of refuge, trade, and conquest, 
from Persia Aiabia and Africa, a large number of foreigners 
especially through the Kdthiavad ports. This foreign element 
received largo additions during the centuries before and after the 
Christian era from hordes of Central Asian Rushans, Hilnas, and 
other tribes, details of which are given in Appendices A. and B. The 
mixture of foreigners with the Aryans appears to have been so 
great that in Hindu religious books the ordinary sojourner in 
Gujarat and Kiithiavdd has been enjoined to expiate the sin of his 
sojourn by purificatory ceremonies. 1 This foreign element has 
generally pervaded the Rajput and Kanbi population, while in some 
cases it lias formed new castes. 2 The Gujar foreigners have so for 
predominated that about the seventh century they had a djmast}' and 
kingdom near Broach and Nandod, have given their name to the 
province, and formed Gujar subdivisions in several Gujardt castes. 3 

Castes. Gujarat is thus pre-eminently a land of castes. In no part of India _ 

are the subdivisions so minute, one of them, the Bayakvdl Yriniris, 
numbering only 47 persons in 1891. When Mr. II. Borradaile in A.n. 
1S27 collected information regarding the customs of the Hindus, no less 
than 207 castes which did not intermarry were found in the city of Surat 
alone. As ascertained from census returns and from local inquiry the 
present (a.d. 1900) number of castes in the whole province who neither 
eat together nor intermarry is not less than 3 1 5. 1 f all the subdivisions 

which may eat together but whieh do not intermarry were added the 
number would be considerably larger. 4 This minuteness of division 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vot. 4. Tart 1. 13 and note 1. 

- Sec Appendices A. and B. 

5 Seo Appendix B. The Parnjiya classes among Brithmans VdniAs Sonis and Chsfram 
also appear to Lave a foreign, perhaps a Parthian, element. They are not fonnd in 
north Gujardt, but have settled chiefly in and about tbo Kdlliidvild ports. The Wignr 
and Karhtide TtrAhmans aro two other classes who possess marked ethnic peculiarities. 
Among tho Rajputs the Chflvdds, Gohels, Jetlivas, Jhdl.is, and Solankis, like the 
Bharvdds EAthis Uehrs and RabAris, appear to he foreigners. 

4 Of the 2s A gar Brdhmans of Vadnagar, such as settled at Visnagar nrc called 
Visnagrdsj at Sdthod, Edthodr&s} at Dungarpur, Dungarpurds; at Kiishnor and 
Chitrod, Krislinords and Ohitrodds ; at Bdnsrada and Pratdpgad, BdnsvAdids: wliilo 
yet another subdivision named after their calling are tho Praslincr.ts. At the 
present day (A.d. 3900) these subdivisions do not intermarry. Vadnogrds dino with 
Dungarpurds but not with tho other subdivisions. There is n fnrfchor professional 
division among most of these subdivisions into lay grihastli and priestly bhiltltuk 
which furtheV subdivides thorn. Among Vadnagris again, whether lay or priestly, 
intermarriage docs*ftoV ordinarily prevail hotween KatliiAvAd and GujarAt nor even 
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may be assigned to various causes. Besides new castes formed by new Castm. 

settlements, one leading influence is the reception of non-Hindu foreigners 

and aboriginal tribes into the Brdbmanical fold. When a new comnm- 

nity accepts Brahmanism it is not absorbed into any section of the older 

community but forms itself into a separate caste and sometimes into 

several castes, the separating element being its calling or trade. These 

castes after a time cease intercourse with each other. This practice 

is illustrated by the Gujar sections which occur in many castes 

from Rajputs and Vd-uids downwards. Similarly Rajputs by joining 

almost all communities except Brdhmans have added to the number of 

suh-castcs. ' Almost all trade and craft classes, even the depressed classes 

from Dhsds downwards, have a section which claims Rajput descent 

and bears Rajput surnames. The pressure of war or of want may have 

forced the Rajput to agree to undertake even the meanest work. And 

as the kind of work performed, rather than the history of the worker, 

determines his social position, Rajputs who took to trades and callings 

found it difficult to regain their former social position. Immigration 

is also a largo factor in caste-making. A steady stream has long 

flowed from Mdrwdr into Gujardt/and besides forming new castes called 

after their Mdrwdr homes, has added M&ru or Marwar sections to many 

trades and callings. In Gujarat the threar separating influences of 

calling, marriage, and food are still at work forming new castes. The 

cleanness or dirtiness of the calling, the acceptance of marriage within 

or without the caste, or of widow-marriage, and strictness in excluding 

the use of forbidden food, determine the social status of the newty 

formed caste. . 

Mocliis or leather- workers, whom, high class Hindus do not touch, 
are, by leaving their old unclean calling, rising in the social scale. 

Those Mochis who have become C/tdndldgars or spangle-makers^ 

Chitaras or painters, and Kadiyas or bricldayoz’s are gradually 
forming distinct castes having no social relations with the original 

between north and south Gujirdt. Thus, for purposes of intermarriage, the JTdgftc 
Brdhmans n-o subdivided into no less than sixteen separate communities. Though the 
introduction of railways and the spread of education -with other infinoneos have 
weakened old barriers, and a fow intermarriages among Kdthidvad and parts of 
Gujardk have begun, the above fairly explains the largo number of Gujardt castes. 

Among Vdnids, the Modhs of Modhora havo throe subdivisions called Addljds from 
Addlaj, Goglivds from Gogba, and MdndalUs from Mdndal. Each of them is 
further subdivided into visas whole and dasds half, a division common to almost all 
Vdnia castes including even Jain Vdnids. Thoso again are split into later local soctions 
Ahmcddbadi and Kbambhdti, with the resnlt that, whilo all subdivisions dino'togother, 
for purposes of intermarriage the Modh .Vdnids have about twelycjsjsparate castes. 
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leather- workers. Among Brdhmans, Bhojaks, Pnrajiyds, Pokiirnas, 
Rdjgors, Ravals, Saras vats, Yedants, and Vyas arc considered degraded 
because they dine with their gajnuins or patrons. But the over- 
ruling Jain feeling of tenderness to life and dislike to stimulants, 
to which Gujarat Brahmanism has had to conform, have placed the 
flesh-eating liquor-drinking Rajput below the trader, and in the 
phrase Brdhmau- Vania have raised the scrupulous temple-building 
trader to form with the Brdhmans the highest Hindu community in 
Gujavdt. Rajputs as Kshatriyas should rank next to Brdhmans. 
Similarly, since their conversion to Vaishnavism about the close of the 
fifteenth century, the Bhatias who have turned strict vegetarians, 
eating neither flesh nor fish and abstaining from spirits, have risen to a 
place almost next to Brahmans. The Leva and Kadva Katibis 
originally Gujars, havi ng given up the use of animal food, occupy a 
position in the scale of caste sitperior to Kahbis elsewhere. Many 
divisions of Gujarat Brahmans include sections called Barnds, who 
failing to secure wives in their own communities have married girls 
from other Brahman divisions, and have therefore ceased to belong to 
their original caste. The low position of Kachh-Audich, Bhojak, 
Jethimal-Modh, Rajgor, and Tapodhan Brahmans is due to their 
allowing widow-marriage. 

A broad dividing line, founded on the observance of Brahmanical 
habits, separates the Ujli Varan people into two classes, an upper 
class led by and called Brahman-Vania, and a lower class led by 
and called GMnehi-Gola, The upper class includes Brahmans, 
Brahma-Kskatris, Kdyastli3, Vfinids, Kanbis, and some craftsmen. 
They are duly invested with or wear the sacred thread habitually or 
at least on ceremonial occasions. 1 The lower class which includes 
other craftsmen and husbandmen, personal servants, and depressed 
classes, generally pass as Sudras, and as such are not entitled to 
wear the sacred thread. Widow-marriage and to a less extent 
polygamy are, as a rule, forbidden in the upper class with the result 
that such of them as allow widow-marriage are held to be .degraded. 
In the lower class widow-marriage is common, and polygamy allowed 
by caste rules. 

Gujardti is spoken and written between Mount Abu and Daman in- 
cluding Kdtkidvdd and Kaehh. In Raclih a dialect called Cutehi, which 
is more Sindhi than Gujardti, is spoken but not written; and several 
phonetic and grammatical peculiarities mark the speech of Peninsular 


1 The sacred throad is habitually worn by Agarvdl and Bam Niger Tdnjfis 
BMtids ; some classes of Sonis j Mfiru Kansdrns j Vaisb and Mevdd Suthdrs ; Sompura 
Sal At s ; Brahma Bhitts ; Kliatri weavers ; and Garudfa or Dbed priests." ‘ 
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Gnjardt, which is called Kdthidvddi. Gujardt proper has the coarse and 
homely Gujardti which is called Ahmeddbddi; while the speech o£ Broach 
and Surat bears traces of softness dne to fashion and refinement and 
is called Surati. Certain vocal peculiarities and provincialisms mark 
the language of north Gujardt as compared with the Surat speech. 
MfirvdcLi traces begin with Anhilvdd Pdtan, and axe more conspicuous 
towards Idar, Rddhanpur, and Palanpur. The language of the lower 
classes from the Gkduchi-Golds downwards, and including Kolis and 
Dhedds, shows no difference except that it is corrupt. The Bhils 
have a special dialect allied to Gujardti and easily understood. Certain 
foreign words and idioms mark the patois of the Kdthi, the BharvSd, the 
Rabdri, and the Ahir in Kdthidvad. The early tribes speak a dialect 
with a mixture of Hindi Marathi or Telugu, which is easily understood 
by the TJjli Varan classes. 

The written character is the Devndgari called Bdlbodh, used only 
for Sanskrit writing and for religious and ceremonial purposes ; and 
the derived Devndgari found in the Traikutaka and Solanki copper- 
plates for ordinary books, accounts, and correspondence. The hodi 
character which drops the long d, i, «, e, and o, that is kdno, ajju, 
vaddu j and mdtrd , is common in Kdtbidvdd and some parts of north 
Gujardt. Vanias in their correspondence write a special oharacter 
difficult to read without practice. 

The peculiarities of each caste as regards their dwellings, daily life, 
dress, food, and social entertainments have been noted under different 
caste accounts. The following paragraphs give a general description 
under these heads. 

People of almost all classes consider it a point of honour to have a 
house of their own. Townspeople, except the poorest who live in 
rented houses, own dwellings built either by themselves or by their 
forefathers. Country people, whether rich or poor, own houses or 
huts. As far as he can help it, a Hindu will never part with his 
house. The feeling of the country people is shown by the saying ‘A 
woman can get on without a husband, but no man can get on without 
a house/ 

Por purposes of description the dwellings of Gujardt can best be 
treated under the head of town houses and village houses. The better 
class of town houses in shape and arrangement of rooms follow one 
of two styles known as the Akmeddbdd and the Surat style. The 
scarcity or abundance of good building timber is perhaps the chief 
cause of this difference in form. In Surat timber brought through 
Balsdr from the Ddng forests is plentiful and cheap, and ffit Surat 
dwelling may be said to be a framework of wood 'with the space's between 
b 2181 — o ••• • ' ' rr 
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the beams filled in by brick and mortar. To reaeh Ahmedabdd timber 
has a long land journey, and in houses of that city the. "weight of 
the roof is borne by walls of brick, large beams of wood being "used 
as sparingly as possible. 

Town houses of the better class with tiled roofs are generally built on. 
a plinth raised from two to four feet above the street level. This- plinth 
is reached by two or three steps almost always set parallel to the line 
of the. street. The steps as a rule are built of stone, though town 
houses even of the better class are sometimes entered by steps of 
hardened clay. Along the outer edge of the plinth, which is in some 
cases of brick though generally of stone, is a row of wooden pillara set 
on stone pedestals with their capitals let into a heavy crossbeam that 
supports the upper story. Behind the row of wooden pillars and 
under the projecting part of the upper story is an open terrace from 
two to four feet wide. In the early morning the people of the house 
sit on this terrace, clean their teeth, and converse. During the rainy 
weather it is a welcome shelter to beggars, watchmen, and others 
who have to pass the night out of doors. At the back of the terrace 
runs the front wall of the lower part of the house with an entrance 
in the middle furnished generally with a strong wooden-barred door. 

Passing through the door the house is found to consist of a front 
and a back part separated by a small court open to the sky. On 
each side of the court on the groundfloor is a passage, and in the 
upper story an open terrace connecting the front and back parts of 
the house. This plan of house is popular because when children have 
grown up and sons have families of their own they can share the same 
house and yet to some extent each family can live apart. The follow- 
ing are the names and nses of the different rooms. 

Entering from the street the first room is called the par sal. It 
is generally without furniture and is in some cases used as a store 
or lumber room. Occasionally it is used as a public room kacheri , 
or as a workshop if the owner of the house is an art izan . When 
not used as a public room the women sometimes sit in the 
parsdl, and it is to this place that a dying member of the family is 
brought and laid out an hour or two before death. The jparsdl leads 
to a small court or chalk. The floor of this court is paved with 
stone or 'lined with cement and is used as a bathing place. Except 
for a framework of iron bars thrown across overhead at the level of 
the upper floor this court is open to the sky. The passages on either 
side <5f the court arc used as rooms. The' space on one side is tnTrgn 
np frartly by the 1 cooking-room ■rasptln and partly by the water-room 
paniaru, tvhere large brass perfs filled with"' water 'always stand. 
A store of well burnished brass vessels is generally arranged on 
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shelves near the large water pots. On the other side the space is divided 
into'two rooms, one set apart as the chamber of the household gods and 
the other cont ainin g a well or cistern from which water is drawn 
for bathing purposes. Besides the well every better class house contains 
a cistern in which rain water is collected and used for drinking purposes. 
Behind the court and opposite the entrance room there are generally one 
or two chambers orda. These chambers are dark and close and are used 
as storerooms for grain and firewood and sometimes as bedrooms for 
the women of the house. Occasionally behind one of these rooms 
is a smaller chamber where in eome houses a trophy of brightly 
polished metal pots is arranged in pyramid form. In a strong box in 
this room the family ornaments are sometimes placed. In a house built 
on the court or choh plan the distribution of rooms is not alwaj's 
the same. But so far they are alike that the builder must set apart 
■on the gioundfloor places for cooking, dining, worshipping, bathing, 
grain-storing, and business-transacting. Most town houses are provided 
with a water-closet which is generally at one end of the veranda. 

To get to the upper floor there is generally in one corner of the 
entrance room a wooden stair almost like a ladder, with a rope hung 
from the floor of the room above to help in going up and down. The 
front room in the upper story above the parsal called the medi or parlour 
is the room for receiving guests divankh&nn. Except for a carpet 
and a row of cushions propped against the walls, some lamps hung from 
the ceiling, and perhaps a mirror or two, this room in the house of a man 
who keeps to old customs is almost bare of furniture. In some cases 
a swing-cot or bed will be found, for the head of the family generally 
sleeps in the medi at night. Among those who adopt new ways this 
room.is furnished with tables chairs and couches in European fashion. 
At the back of the public room and round the opening above the 
court is a terrace" used in the fair season for drying grain and 
vegetables. The roofs of the front and back parts of the house slope 
inwards towards the terrace, and in the rains the water that runs off 
the roofs on to the floor of the terrace is collected in a pipe and 
carried to the cistern in the groundfloor. The back rooms opposite 
the upper sitting room called the pdchhali medi are used as bedrooms 
by the sons of the family. The family clothing and sometimes the 
jewels are stored in these rooms in strong boxes called petara. 

Only the upper classes, bankers traders and Government servants, 
live in houses of this kind. .• The dwellings of artizans are generally 
without an upper story, and as they cannot afford to lay in a. large 
stock of grain, and .with few exceptions have no household gody, the 
space for .the storeroom and the shrine-room for the gads is saved. 
The entrance room is alsomsed as a workshop, the weaver keeping his 
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loom there and the carpenter and goldsmith their tools. The dwellings 
of the poorest classes are little better than hats, the roofs of tile or 
thatch and the walls of reed danbed with mnd. The space enclosed is 
sometimes divided in two by a partition of millet stalks, but in many 
cases the honse has but one room. 

A well-to-do trader’s house would contain cots or p alang including a 
swing-cot, cupboards, conches, boxes, carpets, quilts and mattresses, the 
whole bang worth about Rs. 500. Except among the younger men, 
some of whom have begun to furnish their rooms after European 
fashion, almost nothing is spent even by rich Hindus on wooden 
furniture. In the way of house ornament the chief pride in a Hindu 
family is to be able to exhibit a store of well polished brass vessels. 
The furniture of an artizan in middling circumstances consists of one 
or two quilts, a cot Jchatalo, two or three beds, and cooking and 
drinking pots. A poor labourer possesses only a few earthen jars and 
one or two quilts worth in all about a rupee. 

The houses of villagers, as a general rule, are more substantial and 
roomy than those of the townspeople. Members of the family, both 
male and female, help when a house is building. Houses built in 
this way by cultivators are large and well made, the walls of burnt 
brick and mortar or mud and the woodwork of solid timber. The roof 
is tiled, and in some cases there is an upper story. The honse stands 
a little way back from the village street and is raised a little above 
the surface level. About the middle of the front wall of the house 
is the doorway, used both by the inmates and by their cattle, though 
in the case of houses of the better sorb there is usually near one end 
of the front wall a separate entrance leading direct to the stable. 
Passing through the central door the first part of the honse is the 
entrance room par sal, varying from twenty to forty feet in length 
and from ten to fifteen in breadth. One end raised a few feet above 
the general level of the room forms a dais chotro, about ten feet across, 
where the head of the family receives visitors and transacts business. 

In the inner wall of the entrance room and opposite the opening 
from the street is a second door leading to the interior of the honse. 
This interior consists of a central space orfla twenty to thirty feet 
long and ten to fifteen broad walled off on one side, and the other side 
opening into the stable and cowhouse koftodin. Between the central 
room and the cowhouse there is no partition. To keep the fullgrown 
animals in their own quarters a bar of wood is drawn across the front 
of the stable about three feet from the ground, and from the stable the 
Wall that Hftiits the central space on- this side has"'thre ; e doors leading 
into separate rooms each about ten feet square. ’0£ -thdse rooms 
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that next the front of the house, which is the most secure part of the 
building, is used as a storeroom for clothes ornaments and grain, the 
middle room is generally the cooking-room, and that next the back of 
the house the water-room. The position of the cooking and water 
room is sometimes reversed. In the central space orda the family 
take their meals, and in the rainy months some sleep there ; others 
sleep in the entrance room par sal or in the upper story when there is 
one. In the fair weather they generally sleep in the open air outside 
the street door. In the back wall of the house is a door leading into 
the yard vado. This backyard is of considerable extent, sometimes 
as much as the fourth part of an acre. Here the crops are stored, 
temporary sheds put up for cattle, and during the rains a few vegetables 
grown. The house of a cultivator in middling circumstances is built 
on ,the same plan but on a smaller scale. 

Houses of the lower classes and the dwellings of the impure castes 
are generally situated on the outskirts of the village. They are small 
huts thatched with grass or palm leaves, the walls of earth or of split 
bamboo smeared with mud and enclosing a space about twelve feet 
square, divided in some cases into two rooms by a partition consisting 
of split stalks, the inner for cooking the outer for sleeping, though in 
many cases the whole of the interior forms but one chamber. 

The furniture of a well-to-do cultivator or paid consists of one or 
two strong wooden boxes petdra for holding jewels or clothes, three or 
four spare wooden bedsteads, the same number of bedsteads for daily 
use, one or two swing-cots, mattresses or cotton carpets, about fifteen 
or twenty coverlets, and brass cooking pots, the whole being worth 
about Rs. 200. The furniture of a cultivator in middling circum- 
stances or of a village artizan consists of one or two coverlets, 
one or two bedsteads, a box, and copper or brass vessels worth about 
Rs. 30. The poor labourer has no furniture except a mattress and a 
few earthen jars worth in all not more than a rupee or two. 

Except a few whose work requires them to be up at dawn, or who 
have vowed to bathe at a specially early hour, the greater number of 
townspeople rise between six and seven o’clock. About half au hour is 
spent in washing and dressing, the greater part of the time being passed 
in cleaning the teeth with a bdval Acacia arabica twig. With religious 
Brdhmans and many members of the Vdnia class, their first thought is 
the discharge of their duties to the gods. After prayer and menial- 
worship tho Br&bman takes a hath in his own house, or if bound by 
a vow, hurries off to a river or well that his bath may be taken before 
sunrise. _ Then his household gods have to be attended iO;j and fhe 
■. Brdhman, if. a priest by profession, goes out to hog, or visits the- houses 
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Townspeople* household gods. Men of the Vania class are also religious; many of 
Merh them set out in the early morning to visit their god in his temple. Soon 

after seven o’clock the householder is ready to begin the business of the 
day. A trader or banker sits in the public room hacked of his house 
and transacts business ; clerks or persons in Government employ go 
to market for the day's supplies, or if they can afford to do so, send 
a servant to market and amuse themselves at home with their children 
or in visiting their friends j artizans who stay at home get ready their 
tools and begin to work ; shopkeepers, leaving their women or servants 
in charge of the shop, go out to market or to collect their dues ; 
artizans such as carpenters bricklayers and day-labourers employed at a 
distance from their own dwellings, though the more industrious among 
them occasi onal ly find time to work for an hour or two before starting, 
generally spend the morning in bathing and taking what with others is 
the midday meal. Another class who are compelled to eat early in the 
day are Government servants, who are expected to be at their offices 
soon after ten o’clock. 

With the greater part of the town population their morning 
employment lasts till ten o’clock and with some it does not stop till 
noon. Then the midday meal is taken, after which most men rest for 
an hour or so. Work is resumed about one o’clock, and by eight in 
the evening the business of the day is generally over except among 
merchants and traders who in some cases continue to work till as late 
as ten. On the other hand artizans and labourers engaged for the day 
retnm home after sundown. They sup about seven and sit talking and 
smoking till about ten, when they go to bed. Men of this class seldom 
do any work in the evening. Clerks and persons in Government 
service are generally at home before six. They then rest for an hour 
or so, sup about eight, and afterwards spend some time in seeing their 
friends and talking. A few of them pass their evenings in reading 
and writing. Shopkeepers who deal in articles of food and drink close 
their shops between eight and ten in the evening and go home. Cloth- 
sellers and grocers shut their shops between seven and eight. Ar tiVann 
who work at home, goldsmiths coppersmiths blacksmiths weavers and 
calicoprinters, stop work between six and eight. In busy seasons 
some of them sup about seven, and beginning again keep at work till 
about ten. The evening before and after sundown is for the lower 
classes a favourite time for marketing, and in south Gujardt. generally 
men of this class, shoemakers tailors and; labourers, stop at.-liquor or 
toddy shops on their way home, spend a few coppers on liquor,, and sit 
about the tavern. talking for an hour or so. To many, of the towns- 
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people, shopkeepers artizans and others, the wedding months January Daiist Life. 

to March are a busy season, and work goes on till late at night. As Townspeople, 

during the rains there is but little to do, time is idled away in. sleep or 
in playing games of chance and amusement.' 

Except marketing and keeping the household accounts all domestic Women. 
duties are entrusted to women. The morning is their busy time, 
and as early as four o’clock the wives of the poorer class of 
householders are at work grinding grain. After daybreak water has 
to be drawn from the well, or they set off with their vessels to the 
pond or river, where they bathe, draw water, and return home. Some 
women wash at home and fetch water afterwards, and rich men’s 
' wives have a servant specially for attendance on the bath. After the 
women return with their water- jars filled they prepare breakfast. 

When breakfast is ready the women servo it to the men and children 
and when* the men rise the women sit down to eat. Breakfast 
finished and the men off to their various duties, the women are busily 
employed in cleaning the house, the fireplace, the plates and dishes and 
other vessels, and in preparing grain for grinding. About three in 
the afternoon they have a little leisure, which they employ in attending 
to their children by combing and anointing their hair and going to 
temples. In the evening they are again busy cleaning their lamps, 
preparing dinner, and tidying the beds. 

When there are several females in one household the hardest part 
of a woman’s work, the grinding of grain, the cleaning of vessels, and 
the washing of clothes, generally falls on the sons’ wives ; the older 
women and married daughters on a visit at their father’s house cook 
and do other light work. The wives and other female relations in a 
rich man’s house do very little household work. With them the day 
is spent in looking after the servants and children, in dressing them- 
selves neatly, or in gossipping. Besides her domestic duties the 
wife of a poor man, whatever her social position, can generally find 
some way of adding a little to the family income. The wife of a poor 
Brfihman can make leaf -plates. Vdnia women, besides sewing their 
own clothes, can earn something with their needle. Some of them do 
plain work and others embroider, working up silk into ornamental 1 
coats jabhlds for children or the embroidered robes worn by Pdrsi 
and other women. These private embroiderers either work for their - 
own customers or are employed by professional dealers. Among 
the lower' classes a tailor’s wife can help her husband in the simpler 
parts of "ins work ; a cobbler’s wife can ornament shoes and do some 
of- the lighter parts oflthe cobbler’s work; an oilpresserVwife-'flan' 

Carry oil to her hasband’s customers ; a barber’s wife acts as ft 
midSvife, and a labourer’s wife generally works with her husband. 
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Among the rural popnlut ion in tho busy xa'on frutn Junct'i "Pc^vniW 
men women rind children rw* villi the dawn. Fodder is thrown 
before tlio cattle; th' labourers, if any fir>* to be employed, arc 
culled, and a liirbl meal of Lujri or jtnar i-ikcs i* eaten, Then 
driving; their bullocks before thorn and carrying their agricultural 
tools, the cultivators ret out for their tb-hls, Here they remain at 
work till evening, stopping only for n midday tno.d. generally of bread 
and buttermilk brought to them by the women of the home. About 
sunset they return to the village, and after » meal of rice and split 
peas they retire to rest h.-tween eight and nine o'clock, V ben Rebl 
work is light no meal i.- taken in the early morning nnd a great par* 
of the day is spent in sauntering about the village or sitting in Trout 
of their doors. At this season after the midday meal cultivators re 4 
for n few hours, and in the evening fit in group- at the entrance of the 
village or in the patcl’a office or chora and go-'-ip. The better el.vs of 
villagers such ns Brahmans Rajput** nnd Ivankin meet together at the 
house of one of their friends or of the village Vania, nr.d pass their 
time in talking and smoking or in reading Hindu stories- Sometime.-’ 
tlio village is visited by a hand of strolling players JiAartiyn*, when 
the men of the village pass the night in or about the chore watching 
tlicir performances. 

Women rise earlier in the morning. They have the cattle to fcwl, 
the cows and buffalos to milk, butter to make, and in the busy season 
bread to bake for the early hrenkfnsl. When the men have left for 
the Reids there is the midday meal to get ready. Between ton and 
eleven o’clock they have to start with their husband's dinner, and on 
coming hack there is grain to grind or to clean. When they find 
leisure from their ordinary work some of them pass the time in spinning 
thread. Except during the rains when weeding has to he done, and 
at harvest time when the cotton hits to he picked, only women of the 
poorer class work in tlio Reids. In a household of a poor cultivator 
or field labourer tho women, besides working in tho fields, take their 
dairy produce to tlio neighbouring town or carry loads of firewood ov 
grass to the nearest market. 

Tho ordinary dross of n well-to-do Hindu consists of: First, « 
turban jx&gMx mndo of fine cotton cloth with a fringe of gold brocado 
at each end, its length varying from twenty to fifty yards. The way 
-ho folds liis turban is a guide in many cases to the caste of the wearer. 
Turbans manufactured at Paithan in tho Xizdm’s territory, about 
sixty miles north-east of Ahmednagar, ;are preferred to those of 
Gujavdt. Second, a waistcoat ladan made of European cloth, gene- 
rally of priuted calico. Third, a coat anjgnrkho made' of European 
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cotton cloth. Thirty years ago ( a . d . 1S70) the long coat jama 
formed a part of the dress usually worn byjmen in respectable positions, 
but at present, except on wedding occasions, its use is almost entirely 
confined to a few elderly Vdni&s. Fourth, a light muslin cloth 
thrown round the shoulders, p ichhodi or dnpatto, either from Europe 
or Bengal, but European cloth is now chiefly used. The dupatto is 
about three yards long by a yard broad. It is worn either as a scarf 
round the shoulders or as a sash round the waist. Fifth, a waisteloth 
dhotia of fine cotton cloth with silk borders on each side. Coarse 
dhotia manufactured in Europe are also used by townspeople, but on 
account of their durability and fine texture silk-bordered AhmeddMd and 
Nagpur hand-made dhotia are preferred. Sixth, country-made shoes 
joda. The use of shoes and stockings is confined to a small number 
of highly paid Government servants, pleaders, and young merchants. 
Among traders and merchants this practice is a novelty and considered 
a sign of extravagance. The ordinary dress of other high caste 
Hindus in middling condition differs only from the above in the 
quality and value of the clothes worn. Artizans who work at home 
wear only a waisteloth dhotiu , and in the cold season a Waistcoat 
badan. When they go out they wear the ordinary dress of a m'ddle 
class Hindu. Well-to-do town artizans generally use European 
fabrics, and none except the poorest wear the coarse hand -made cloth. 
The dress of a cultivator or labourer consists of a waisteloth dliotin, 
a waistcoat badan , and a headcloth phdlin, either of the country 
machine-made or of the hand-loom cloth woven by Dheds. Among 
the poorest classes the men wear a pair of coarse cotton drawers fitting 
tight reaching to the knee or the waisteloth dhotiu. They have a 
second cloth sometimes wound round the head and at other times drawn 
over the ehoulders. 

Though among Hindus there is no special holiday dress on festivals 
or on days of family rejoicing, all who can afford it put on richer and 
better clothes than those ordinarily worn. Except among th*e higher 
classes the dress does not vary at different times of the year. In the 
cold season well-to-do Hindus wear a woollen coat instead of the 
avgarkho and wrap shawls over the coat. A well-to-do cultivator or 
artizan wears a blanket instead of a sbawl. 

The ordinary dress of women of a rich or middling family consists of 
a long robe sadi or sdllo 1 and a bodice choli or kdnchli. The choli 


i Though of the same shape and worn in the same way, the sadi is both richer in 
material and in size longer and broader than the sdllo, About twenty years ago_ (a.D, 
1880) women of the higher classes wore out of doors the petticoat ifi addition tp the 
sadi } but this practice, at least among townspeople, is being gradually ghen up. 
b 2181 — d 
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covering the shoulders as well as the bust is worn by elderly women 
and widows, while the use of the kdnchli which opens behind and is 
fastened by silk or cotton thread is confined to girls and young 
women. The wife of a rich man would out of doors or on special 
occasions wear a addi and bodice of higher value than those- of a 
woman in middling condition. But however rich their husbands may 
be, women do not at home dress in robes worth more than five or ten 
rupees. The wives of labourers and other poor people wear a robe s&llo, 
a bodice, and a petticoat ghaghro of coaTse cloth. 

The dress of the people of Kathi&vad and Kaehh, both men and 
women, is more loose than that of the people of Gujar&t. The 
men in general wear cotton drawers instead of the waistcloth with 
a short coat of the same material. The women wear a robe of 
cotton dyed a uniform colour or stamped with a pattern, with a dyed 
petticoat of the same material. The bodice- is of finer texture and if 
possible of silk. It is longer-sleeved and opens at the back covering 
merely the bust and shoulders. The turban or pheta is indicative more 
of the locality than of the caste of the wearer. It is a long narrow 
strip of cloth, generally coloured, having large and heavy gold borders 
and more expensive than in Gujarat. The chief varieties axe the 
Cutchi, Hdlari or J&msai, JunSgadhi, Jhdl^rVadi, and Bhavnagri. 

Hindus generally take two meals a day, the first between ten and 
twelve in the morning and the second between eight and ten in the 
evening. The only exception to this rule is in the case of Shravaks, 
whose religions precepts bind them to finish their evening meal before 
sunset. For the morning meal a family in good circumstances gene- 
rally has rice of fine quality, split pulse boiled and mixed with spices of 
various kinds, cakes of wheaten flour spread with clarified butter, one 
or two kinds of vegetables, pickles, and other similar preparations to 
season the food. At the evening meal there are cakes of wheaten 
flour, milk boiled aud mixed with sugar, some vegetables, and pickles. 
The fare of each member of the household is not however always the 
same. Special respect is shown to the head of the family by giving him 
a large share of clarified butter and milk, while the women of the honse. 
. hold, who at home always eat after the men of the family have finished 
generally have a smaller share of clarified butter and milk and such 
other comparatively costly articles. Children dine sometimes with the 
men and sometimes with the women. They are always well served 
In the family of a trader or merchant in middling circumstances the 
morning meal consists of rice, split pulse, cakes of bdjri or jtivar flour, 
and vegetables of cheap quality. For the. evening meal there is 
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bread and vegetables with milk at times . 1 The diet o£ the poorer classes 
of artizans, town-workmen, and field-labourers consists of juvav or 
Idjri bread in the morning and rice and split pulse cooked together 
that is khiehadi in the evening. Among the aboriginal tribes and 
impure classes the poorer families live on the cheapest kinds of grain 
kodra or banti and on bhadku , a kind of porridge made of buttermilk 
or chlids, and coarse juvdr flour boiled with a little salt. Rice is 
a luxury to be enjoyed only on holidays, or when they are entertained 
at feasts given by people belonging to the higher classes. Except 
labourers and cultivators, who in the busy season eat thrice a day, 
Hindus generally .take no afternoon meal. The well-to-do families 
keep rolls aud other preparations of clarified butter sugar and wheat 
flour in store in the house, and poor families have parched grain for 
the use of children and adults. A portion of the food prepared in the 
morning is also set aside in the cooking room for the children of the family. 
Animal food is used by Rajputs, aborigines, and low class Hindus. 

The following are the usual arrangements for procuring supplies 
of different articles of domestic consumption. Among townsmen, 
except the poorest, a yearly store of grain pulse and firewood is laid in ; 
enough oil and clarified butter to last for a month is purchased at one 
time, and each day a fresh supply of vegetables and miscellaneous 
articles is brought from the market. Among well-to-do villagers at 
harvest time a store of grain enough for at least one year is put by, their 
own cattle supply butter and milk, while spices and miscellaneous 
articles are bought from the village shopkeeper or town grocer. 

Compared with other parts of the Bombay Presidency, one leading 
peculiarity of the mode of living among the Hindus of Gujav.lt iB their 
fondness for public feasts. The extent to which this practice is carried 
varies considerably in different parts of the province. It is commoner 
in the south than in the north, and is much more usual among town 
than among country people. Public dinners in Gujardt belong to three 
chief classes : trade dinners, social dinners, and religious dinners. 
Trade dinners are of two kinds, those paid for from the common 
funds of the guild and those paid for by one of the members. The 
members of most associated trades hold a yearly guild-feast, meeting 
the cost either by a special subscription or from the common fund. 
The chief occasion when one member feasts the whole body is when ho 
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4 1 Tho mode of living of rich and middling higli ensto Hindus differs only in tho free 
, or stinted use of costly articles such ns milk clarified butter and vegetables. The family 
of a trader or a Government servant in receipt of Es. 200 a year would narrow its expenses 
*by avoiding milk entirely and limiting tho use of clarified buttor vegetables and spices 
both on ordinary days aud on holidays, so as to enable it to live » ithin the minimum 
limit. 
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joins the guild. Wien, as is generally tie case, all tie members of a 
trade guild belong to one caste, tie arrangements for lolding a trade 
dinner are the same as those for lolding a caste dinner. If members 
of more than one caste are joined together in the same trade guild, 
the food is cooled by a Brdhman and the members of different castes 
dine in distinct groups. On such occasions 'women do not attend but 
only men and children. 

Social dinners are of three kinds : those given by the whole caste, 
those given by one member of the caste, and open-air picnics where 
each party brings its own supplies. The first, called ochhav , are held 
generally once, but in some cases as often as twice or three times a 
year. The occasion is, for the most part, to do honour to some god or 
saint, the chief day being the anniversary of the hnldevi or tutelary 
divinity of the caste. On the day of the festival the whole caste is 
generally astir early. In their gayest dress, some walking, but most 
of them in carts or carriages, men women and children make their 
way to the dining place. For the management of ochhav feasts held 
in the caste dining hall , 1 * the?e is generally among the chief members 
of the caste a keen competition. The cost is as a rule met from caste 
funds . 3 * * But to improve the feast, many a manager spends from his 
private means. 

By far the largest number of caste feasts are given by individual 
members in honour of some family event. Though the feasting 
of castefellows is not enjoined by religion, custom in Gujardt has 
divided entertainments of this kind into compulsory and optional. 
Almost every Hindu family gives at least four caste dinners, that 
is on the occasion , of the wife's first pregnancy ; of an investiture 
with the sacred thread; of a marriage; and of a death. At those 
times, besides the caste dinners, one or two feasts are generally given to 
friends and relations . 8 Of optional -feasts some are or dina ry, others 


1 In the towns of Gnjardt most of the' higher castes have, by the liberality of soma 
one of their number, either had built for them or have raised by subscription a caste 
dining-hall or vadu 

s Besides the income from fines for breaches of discipline, most castes have a fund 
the gift of some rich member, ox a sum raised by subscription. The common capital 
is lent either to one or several members of the caste, who, for the use of the money 
pay interest at from four to sir per cent a year. The different castes vary much to 
wealth. In many cases the yearly interest amounts to from Bs. 800 to Bs. 400 

3 Among Kanbis, whose number to some places exceeds five thousand,' only th 

relations, friends, and some castepeople are asked j while to the case of the s^ 11 ° 

castes more than one dinner is given to the whole body." Besides tho dinners tnven " 

the occasion of a death, small parties are invited to dinner every month mdsito for oT 

year, and on the twelfth month or varti a dinners sometimes givon to the who’o caste 6 * 
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occasional, and a third class special. The ordinary feasts are those 
held on the anniversary of a death samachri and shrddhh} These are 
not, as a rule, given to the whole caste. The occasional feasts are on 
finishing a new house, the vastushdnti or home-peace feast to atone 
for the loss of life caused in its building ; on performing a vow j on 
coming back from a pilgrimage ; on completing some religious observance 
or vrat ; on recovering from a serious illness ; on a birthday ; on the 
birth of a son ; on naming a son ; on shaving his head ; on first 
sending him to school. Special feasts are given by rich men anxious 
either to gain or to keep up a name for liberality. The givers are 
generally Vdnids, and the occasion is to do honour to the memory of 
some deceased relation. 

' Caste picnics or ujdni are generally held by the lower castes at the 
shrine of some saint or divinity, either in fulfilment of a vow, on the 
disappearance of a disease, or on the anniversary day sacred to the caste 
goddess. After offering cocoanuts or fruit, each party brings out its 
own stock of food, wheaten cakes vegetables and sweets, and, sitting 
about the shrine in groups, they eat or talk for an hour or two and 
start before sunset on their way home. 

On two classes of occasions, those calling for purification such as 
ceremonies in honour of the dead and on finishing a house, and those 
calling for the returning of thanks such as completing a course of 
-fasting and other religious observance, ending a pilgrimage, recovering 
from sickness or obtaining a successful answer to prayer, some Brdhmans 
should be invited. When the giver of a religious feast is a Vdnia 
or other man of high caste, he hires a Br&hmau cook, and Brdhmans 
go to the host’s house and join the feast eating apart. When the 
host is not a high caste Hindu the Brdhman guests go to the host’s 
house and receive a share of uncooked food such as grain vegetables 
and sweets. This, called sidhu, is carried away by the Brdhmans and 
eaten at their homes. But, besides sharing in these dinners, Brdhmans 
of all classes are sometimes asked to a special feast of their own. 
This, from the traditional number of Brahman subdivisions, is known 
as a chordsi or dinner of the eighty-four. Among Shrdvaks dinners 
called sangh are given on a large scale to all Jains meeting at religious 
gatherings. 

Except a few old men who dislike to appear in publio, the only case 
in which castefellows invited to an entertainment fail to attend is 
when they are in mourning. Women keep in mourning longer than 

. — . . . .7 - - — rr ....... . — — 1 ^ 

- 1 As a rale anniversaries deaths are observed for two generations. Shraddk 
dinnors nro given once a year on ono of tho 'fifteen days sot apart for the purpose in 
the dark half of Bhddarva (8optomhor-Ootoher). 
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men and men longer Ilian children. Widow? in inert carte? are lichl 
to ho mourners, and sometimes after the loss of n son or a Fan-in-law# 
tt younger hi oilier or sitter, the mourner refuses for years or perhaps 
for the rest of his life to go to a public entertainment. In ordinary 
cases the mourning days do not last for more than one year. 

A family which has to give a caste dinner is busy some days previously 
laying in supplies of grain and pulse# sugar and clarified butter, 
ordering firewood, and collecting cooking pots.' On the morning of 
the feast the family priest is sent round from house to home to ask 
the guests . 1 2 The host’s friends come and help in cleaning and 
preparing vegetables and spices, and directing the hired servants in 
cooking, bringing water, and sweeping and clearing the dining place# 
and, except in the ininv season, a part of the street near the host’s house. 
Except among very large cartes such a** the Tvanhis# who meet about 
three in the afternoon, and among Shr/i vales, wlio-o religions rules 
compel them to finish their dinner before sunset, the ordinary time for 
holding caste dinners is in the evening a little before dn.-k. In small 
castes the women and men dine at the same time in different rows. 
In large castes they dine separately# the women beginning in some 
cases and the men in others. Boys-, except the very youngest# dino 
with the men, babies and girls with the women. As the dinner hour 
draws near tbo guests begin to gather. All arc dressed in their l*-rt 
and are decked with ornaments either borrowed or their own. They 
are generally of two classes, those who como to dine and those who 
come to look on. The onlookers, most of whom are men of high 
position and personal friends of the host, arc led to raised seats }At 
ranged near the entrance. The other guests lake their place in rows 
on the ground. For each arc laid out two leaf trays, one for use ns n 
plate and the other as a mat to sit on, with two earthen or leaf cups 
and brass ones for Sbrdvaks. Each guest brings bis own drinking 
pot and cup. "When all are seated the members of the host’s family 
and castepeoplo servo the dinner viands on Ike leaf-plate. First some 
salt, salted ginger, pickles, then vegetables, then sweets, nnd last of all 
split pulse curry and rice. After dinner the guests wash their hands 


1 1£ the host has not enough of liis own cooking pots lie must borrow tbc c.i*to 
cooking pots. In Gujardt every well-to-do casto 1ms its own cooking pots. 

“This Ls tlio general practice; but in some castes, and on certain occasions, the 
women and children of tbo boat's family, with music nnd singing, passing from house 
to bouse lay down in front of each a few graini of rod-colonrcd rico nnd ask tbc proplo 
of tbc house to come to tbo feast. Among Brahma- Ksbatris the Ilhiit, and among 
Rajputs and Thakardds tbo barber, incites tbo guests. No answer is given to the 
Invitation ; but, as lto passes, tbo priest, in return for bis trouble, receives from each 
house a handful of rice wheat or millet. 
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and moutli, and while beielnut and leaves are handed round, the 
fragments of the feast are gathered,. "When the guests have left, 
Uhedas and other lowcasfce people rushing in. pick from plates and 
cups any scraps they can find. 

The kind of dinner, though to some extent it varies with the season 
and the occasion, depends chiefly on the caste of the man who gives it. 
Whatever his wealth, a man of high caste is expected to give a high 
class dinnex*, and though of late years there have been a few exceptions, 
the rule that the lower classes should content themselves with the 
coarser and cheaper kinds of food is still generally observed. The cost of 
these feasts depends on the kind of sweets, the variety of vegetables, 
and the quantity of clarified butter. First class caste dinners consist 
of shiro or wheat-flour mixed with sugar ghi and spices with puri 
or cakes of wheat, vegetables, and hiranj that is rice and pulse cooked 
in butter and mixed with .spices and sugar ; or of shrikhtind, bdsudi, 
and other preparations of milk ; and vary in cost from about 12 annas 
to Rs. 1£ a head. A second class dinner of Id (In or rolls of wheatflour 
mixed with butter and sugar, and dudftpak that is boiled milk sugar and 
lice, costs from 8 to 12 annas a head \ and a third class of Iddu or rolls of 
wheat-flour mixed with ghi and sugar or molasses, from 5 to 6 annas. 

The stimulants and narcotics in use in Gujarat are, in the south 
fermented and distilled drinks and preparations from hemp, in the 
north preparations from the poppy, and over the whole province 
tobacco, betel and arcca nut, tea, aud coffee. 

Fermented and distilled drinks belong to two chief classes, that is 
drinks prepared iu the country and drinks imported from Europe. Of 
Indian-made liquors there are two chief kinds, fermented and distilled. 
The only fermented liquor much drunk in south Gujarat is made 
from tho juice of the wild date palm hhajuri Phoonix sylvestris. 
Like the fermented juice of the brab palm tad Borassus flabclliformis; 
the liquor prepared from the wild data is called tiidi or toddy. To 
draw its juice from tho -wild date a slit is made at tho top of the 
stem olose to one of tho fresh shoots, and over the opening an earthen 
pot ot, ghadin holding about ten pints (ten sers) is tied. 1 In the 
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1 To tho early European travellers in Gujartft this new liquor and tho strnngo way 
of drawing it wore matters of much intorcst. Most of them describe the process. 
Perhaps Ovington’s (1090 A.D.) account is tho clearest and most detailed. “The palm 
trees afford a pleasant juice from their head and uppor branches which tho Moors 
(Musalmiins) as well as Europeans drink of plentifully, A quart of it may bo got for a 
pioo or two, and is so strong that it turns tho brain as soon as English beer, for want of 
wbioli the sailors take up with this juico to refresh tliomsolvos'. It distils from tho treo 
into earthen jars which are fixed to tho hranohes of the tree, when they are out off to a 
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early morning the toddydrawer, by the help of a looEe belt of bamboo 
or rope, climbs the tree, and from the earthen pot empties into a laige 
bottleshaped gourd slung to his waist the juice that has collected 
during the night. He then cuts a fresh slit in the shoot and replaces 
the pot ; and when, after he has been up several trees, the gourd at his 
waist is filled, its contents are emptied into a large earthen jar holding 
from four to eight gallons. Pour or five of the large jars placed on a 
cart, or a pair of them, hung one at each end of a long shoulder-pole, 
are taken to toddy taverns in the cities. 

Intoxicating drinks are distilled from dates and raisins. But the 

O 

chief liquor is made from the flower of the mahuda Bassia latifolia 
tree, brought most of it from east Gujarat. To improve its flavour or 
its colour different varieties of fruit, flowers, or herbs are sometimes 
added to the simple liquor. 

Of European wines and spirits considerable and increasing quan- 
tities are imported into Gujar&t from Bombay. Of this class of 
liquor the most popular varieties are the coarser kinds of brandy and 
cheap ports and champagnes. 

Surat is the only- district in Gujardt where the practice of drinking 
toddy prevails to any great extent. In Surat, except the higher 
Hindus, all classes drink teddy, and so strong is the craving for 
intoxicating drinks among the aboriginal tribes, that for a cup of liquor 
they will pledge their clothes and even their labour. 

Toddy is generally drunk in taverns. The large jars brought in 
from the country are set in a row along the front wall of the shops 
sheltered as far as possible under tbe shade of the eaves. On a 
wooden bench outside of the door the tavemkeeper sits. During 
the beat of the day only an occasional customer drops in. But 
towards evening from about two to three hundred collect about the 


foot-length ana are pot to the hole in the tree which by incision is made one inch deep 
and three wide; and in one night’s time a jar containing above a quart will bo filled 
with the juice of one tree. "When it distils into ajar that has been formerly used it 
suddenly taints and grows harsh and turns sour in less than the space of twenty-four 
hours. In the morning it is laxative and costive in the evening. The name of this 
liquor is toddy, hot tho niro which is drawn from the tree in a fresh earthen vessel is 
'ns sweet and pleasant as milk, hut more lively, -without any mixture of a hard or sharp 
taste. Several Europeans pay their lives for their immoderate draughts, and too front- 
ly carousing these cheerful liquors, with which once they ore inflamed, it renders them 
so restless and nnruly, especially with the additional heat of the weather, that they 
fancy no place can prore too cool and so throw themselves upon the ground, where 
they sleep all night in the open fields, and this commonly produces a flux ofwhiri. » 
multitude in India die.” 
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tavern. These people belong to two classes, the respectable customers 
who come into the tavern to drink, and the poorer classes who are 
served with liquor as they sit in an open space outside. The first 
class, all of them men, are mostly artizan Hindus. Those sitting 
inside the tavern chat together, drinking from small cups called 
Urndi. Many artizans are regular frequenters of toddy taverns. 
But the greater number drink in moderation contenting themselves 
with a draught of liquor to refresh them before their evening meal. 
Customers belonging to the depressed and aboriginal tribes generally 
come in parties, men women and children together. They do not enter 
the tavern, but collecting outside in groups are served with liquor as 
they sit in the open ground in front of the tavern. Unlike the more 
favoured customers inside, they do not drink from cups, but swallow 
the liquor poured from the jar either through a funnelshaped leaf or 
from their own hollowed hands. After drinking they sit smoking and 
chewing parched grain, sometimes raising a song after their meal is 
over. By eight o’clock all leave the tavern and find their way home. 
No fixed amount can b8 named ; but, as a general rule, a well-to-do 
Hindu artizan in the Surat district will spend on toddy from a half to 
three-fourths of an anna daily. On account of what they spend in 
this way, though wages are high, their condition is by no means so 
good as that of the Ahmeddbdd workmen of the same class. 

All toddy drinkers will indulge in country-made distilled liquor 
when they can afford it. As with toddy the evening between five and 
seven is the time for drinking country spirits. The spirit shop is often 
close to the toddy tavern and is generally the groundfloor of a 
dwelling house, where, seated on benches at the side of the room, the 
customers take their liquor from mugs of tin and glass. Besides 
what is drunk publicly in the liquor shops, country-made spirits are, 
especially by Parsis, taken privately in their own houses. At public 
dinners of some low caste Hindus, liquor is served to both men and 
women guests towards the close of the entertainment. 

The chief consumers of European wines and spirits are Parsis. 
All classes who drink toddy and distilled country-liquor also drink 
European wines and spirits when they can obtain them. But this 
they can seldom afford to do. As a rule high caste Hindus indulge 
in no distilled or fermented drinks. To this rule there are two 
exceptions : a class of orthodox Hindus who drink country-made 
liquor, and a class of innovators who drink European wines and 
spirits. The liquor-drinking orthodox Hindus are known as shdktas 
or vdmamargis , and are followers of the sect which worship one of 
7 the powers or shakft of Devi, the spouse of Mahddev, Among 
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persons of this class the drinking of intoxicating liquor is held to 
be a religious duty. Though of difforent castes, the followers of 
this sect, both men and women, are said to hold privato festivals at 
which they eat and drink together. Among the youth of high casto 
Hindu families the practice of drinking European wines and spirits 
has of late years spread so rapidly, that what twenty years ago 
(a.d. 1880) would have caused excommunication, is now (a.d. 1900) 
passed unnoticed. Still a certain dishonour attaches both to the 
orthodox and to the innovating liquor-drinker. As a rulo both aro 
anxious that but a few boon companions only should know that they 
drink. Among high caste Hindus a few who have taken to drink- 
ing European wines and spirits frequent shops whero such liquors 
are sold. Rut the usual practice is for a party of frionds oithor to 
meet together at the dwelling of some one of their number, or to 
biro a house in an unfrequented part of the town and there hold 
'drinking parties. 

Three preparations from hemp ambhdn Cannabis indica, that is bhdng 
i/akiidi and gdnja , are used in Gujardt. Bhang is made from the 
leaves flower and seed of the plant. These are first baked over n 
fire, then well washed in cold water and ground very fine, the intoxi- 
cating power depending to a considerable extent on the fineness of 
the powder. According to the taste and means of the consumer, dry 
rose-leaves almonds cardamoms pepper and other spiebs arc pounded and 
mixed with the powder. The whole is again ground with water or with 
milk, sweetened with sugar, and strained through a cloth. The prepara- 
tion is now ready to be drunk. Bhdng is a cheap luxury, one-sixteenth 
of a pound being enough to last an ordinary man for three days and 
costing but J anna. A poor man, as a rule, drinks his bhdng mixed 
only with blackpepper and poppy. On festivals and holidays many 
kinds of spices are added and in this way the mixture becomes costly; 

A few Pdrsis and Musalmdns -drink bhdng, but it is chiefly consumed 
by the higher classes of Hindus, Brdkmans Kdyastlis Sonis Vdnids 
and others, who drink -no other intoxicating liquor and do not cat 
opium. None of the preparations of hemp are taken by women. In 
"the hot season, ahd throughout the year on holidays and festivals, 
bhdng is generally drunk, but only a few people 'take it regularly. 
As a rule it is drunk in the afternoon before sunset. In small quanti- 
ties it is cooling and slightly intoxicating, causing at the same time 
a keen feeling of hunger. Though under its influence Gujarat 
jewellers are proverbially clever, it soothes rather than stimulates the 
brain,' and its appetising powers are of great value to begging 
.Brdhmans/who under its influence cam at a caste feast eat enough to ^ 
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last them for twenty-four hours or more. Y&hndi or mdjam is smitrLiUTS 

bhang boiled in clarified butter. The clarified butter is flavoured with Nakcotics. 

sugar and spices and is often tinged with Vermillion and saffron. As Hemp 

a conserve ydltudi is generally eaten before sunset chiefly by well-to-do Preparations. 

Hindus and Musalmdns. A man who drinks bhang would also take 
yaktidi and smoke gdnja. Ydlcudi is an expensive article and when 
. regularly taken costs from one to two rupees a month. This drug is 
prepared by professional dealers called mdjamvalds, chiefly Vdnias by 
caste. It is also prepared by Hindu physicians. 

■ The dried hemp plant which has flowered and from which the resin 
has 'not been removed is called gdnja. This is generally bought in 
its crude state and made ready by the consumer. To prepare the 
plant for smoking, a small quantity is taken on the palm of the hand, 
and the seed, if the flower contains any, is removed. The plant is 
then washed four or five times, dried, and mixed with tobacco. The 
classes chiefly addicted to smoking gdnja are religious mendicants, 
the lower order of Br&limans, and a few artizans. As a rule gdnja 
smokers are found at shrines or temples. But some of them resort 
to special houses called akhdda where bhang and gdnja are prepared. 

Men addicted to the practice keep taking whiffs of gdnja about every 
half hour. Its effects are sudden and strong. Three or four pulls at 
a gdnja pipe will prostrate a man not accustomed to smoke it. 

Especially among the weakly and ill-fed the use of gdnja is said to 
harm the mind and nerves and in some cases to cause death. 

. Opium used either as a drug or as a narcotic is taken in several Opium. 
ways. Either a small quantity from a few grains to a pennyweight 
is rolled into a pill and swallowed, or the opium is first dissolved in 
water and then drunk. This preparation of opium and water is called 
Jcasumba. The' practice of smoking a preparation of opium or 
chandul is less common in Gujardt. In south Gujardt, except by a few 
Musalmdns and Hindus of advanced ago, opium is seldom used. On 
the other hand in north Gujardt and Kdthidwdr, except among the 
literary and mercantile classes, the majority of the adult pofnfidtitfri are 
habitual consumers of the drug. The ordinary time for taking opium - 
is before meals early in the morning and in the afternoon. By 
Rajputs opium is held in high esteem as the seal of hospitality and 
the great healer of disputes. It is taken dissolved in water, and 
at the close of every visit as a token of goodwill to tho guest the 
opium cup is produced, and from some soaked cotton a small quantity 
. is squeezed into the guest's hands and drunk by him. 

, Tobacco is consumed in three ways : it is chewed ; it is smoked ; Toiwco. 
"hr it is taken in the form of snuff. The practice of chewing tobacco 
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SinnnjurTS either plain or along with betel-leaves and areca-nnt is common among 
Narcotics. Hindu s, both men and women; among Musalmdns, particularly 

Tobacco. women ; and to a limited extent among Pdrsis. Tobacco is smoked 

.either in pipes or in cigarettes. Two kinds are in' general use, 
the longstemmed huka or hubble-bubble whose smoke is cooled by 
being inhal ed through water, and the short almost stemless bowl or 
chalam. Tobacco to he smoked in the huka or hubble-bubble is cut 
in pieces and pounded in a mortar. It is next mixed with molasses 
and a few drops o£ water and the whole rolled into small balls. This 
preparation of tobacco is called gaddhu. It is principally used by 
GarSsids or lauded proprietors and the better class of people. Except 
a few Brdhmans, among Hindus men of all classes smoke tobacco j 
women seldom smoke a pipe, but many among the labouring and 
cultivating classes use cigarettes. Muealmdns both mon and women 
smoke; but among Pfirsis it is strictly forbidden and seldom 
practised. 

Tobacco to be used as snuff is for two or three days soaked in water 
and while still damp is pounded on a flat stone and when dry it is ready 
for use. The custom of taking snuff prevails among men both of the 
upper and middle classes. Among women of the higher classes the 
practice of taking snuff is also common. Snuff is generally carried ’ 
in small round wooden boxes about an inch in diameter and three-fourths 
of an inch deep. Country-made snuff is generally pulverised finer than 
snuff imported from Europe. But to make it more pungent it is 
often adulterated with a mixture of pounded lime or carbonate of soda. 
Beielmt. Besides the above, pan Chariea betel and aopari Areca catechu are, 

except by the poor, used by all classes both men and women. Along 
with their pan and aopari the rich eat cardamoms and other spices. 

Tea and Tea both Chinese and Himdlayan is also used by Hindus. Tea 

Coffee. ^th milk and sugar is taken early in the morning. It is seldom 
drunk twice in one day. The poor sometimes brew tea mixing pepper 
and diy ginger or cinnamon in it to cure indigestion. Within the last 
few years (a.U. 1890-1900) the use of tea has spread greatly among the 
upper classes of Hindus and Pdrsis. Among Musalm&ns coffee is the 
favourite drink. It is seldom used either by Hindus or Pdrrip. 
UuiiGiojr. Except the early tribes who worship their own. guardians or devs, 

Gujar&t Hindus are either Brdhmanical or Jain, the latter chiefly 
Ydnids. A belief in demonology, sorcery, witchcraft, tbe evil 
eye, and omens is found, more or less, in almost all Gujardt castes. 
Among religious practices, worship of ancestors, the elements, 
planets, the.-.sea, rivers, animals, plants, and birds is also common. 
Kdthis, .and in a lesser degree, tlie‘ Parmdr Bajpftts of Muli' 
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in Kdthidvdd worship only the son j the Parajids worship only fire j 
the Lohdnds worship Dariapir or the spirit of the Indus j and the 
Mahia Kolis the Mahi river. 

Excepting the Jains, 1 Hindus generally hold in veneration 
Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, Kanbis and Vanias being more 
devout and religious than other Hindus. Almost every Brahmanical 
Hindu householder keeps his family gods, some or all of the Hindu 
Panchdyatan or The Group of Five, a stone ling pyramid for 
Mahadev j a stone sMligrdm dr round pebble from the Gandaki or the 
Narbada river 'or a picture of Shrindthji for Vishnu ; and a picture or 
metal image of $akti, Bkavdni, or Mdtd, as the goddess or mother, 
typifying divine energy Ganpati or the god of wisdom ; and Surya 
or the Sun, or Hanumdn the Monkey-god. Ganpati is worshipped 
especially on auspicious occasions, his holy day being the fourth of the 
bright half of every month. Khetarpdl or the boundary-guardian 
is worshipped chiefly by classes other than Brdhmans Vdnias and 
craftsmen. 

3akti, or deified energy, is worshipped by all classes of Hindus 
as Tmkshmi by the followers of Vishnu ; and as Pdrvati, Bhavdni, 
or Durga by the Shaivs. She is the energy of the Supreme Being, 
coexistent with Him as his bride and counterpart. Her rank and 
priority as the producer and mother of both gods and men appear 
in the 'names Lakshmi-Ndrdyan, Bhav&ni-Shankar, Umd-Mdheshvar, 
and Pdrvati-Parameshvar. As the active will of the Deity she is 
the mother of all creation or Mdtd. As all matter and created things 
are regarded as illusory in Vedantic teachings, $akti or Mdtd is also 
called Mdyd (illusion) or Mahdmdyd (great illusion) and Prakriti 
(primeval nature). She is generally invoked under the three forms of 
Mahdkdlf, Mahdlakshmx, and Malidsarasvatf. 

In north Gujardt the most favourite and almost universally 
worshipped deities are the goddesses Ambd Bhavdni, Kalikd, and 
Bahuchard. 2 They form the theme of most Gujardt songs. “ Je 
Amle 1 ' is the war-cry and the Holi shout of Gujardt. "Ado Bhavdni ” 
that is the first Bhavdni, is another common invocation of the 
goddess. Their shrines are visited by Hindu pilgrims in large 
numbers. The goddess Kdlikd, Durgd, or Chandr in her fierce and 
angry mood is held in high veneration, but not so universally as 
"Ambd the ideal mother with her radiant and cheerful maternal smile. 


~.i r . - 

1 See below pages 105 - 118. 

, * Most Bharvtfds and Rabtfris worship only a Mdtd or goddess withtmt any 'Special 
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Kdlikd is held in special respect by coppersmiths or Eansdrds as’- 
their family goddess. Bahuchard, is believed to be a deified Chdran 
lady who preferred death to dishonour* hut is more probably an old 
Koli goddess. -Besides Ambd, Kdlikd, and Bahuchard* most Hindu 
castes have their own special tutelary deities, the chief of them being' 
Asbapuri or the wish-fulfiller oE the Lad Ydnids and Jddeja Bajputs 5 
Bhildi of the Sindh vds ; Chdmunda of Chdvda and Vdghala Bajputs ; 
Hingldj of the Bhansalis, Bhdvsars, Darjis, and weaver-Ebatris ; 
Khodidr of the Gohel Rajputs; Rdndel Math in most ceremonial 
songs but chiefly of the Lohdnds ; Umiya of the Eadva Kanbis and 
Tuns j Undi of the Andvlds, and Yindhyavdsinf of Jethvd Rajputs. 

Of the Hindu Trinity or trimurti, Brahmd has a solitary temple at 
Khed-Brahma in Mahi Kdntha, Shiv and Vishnu (the latter in his 
two incarnations of Ram and Krishna) divide in faith the generality 
of the Gnjardt castes. Among Shaivite3 almost all are Brdhmans 
with a sprinkling of other castes. By Vaishnavs are meant, in' 
Gujardt, the followers of Yishnu in his eighth incarnation of Krishna* 
according to the cult popularly known as the sect of the Mabdrdjds, 
otherwise called Yallabhdchdri or Pushti Mdrga. All non- Jain, 
or meshri Vdnids are followers of this sect. Rdm as the seventh 
incarnation of Yishnn is held in high veneration by all including 
Shaiv Brdhmans and Vallabhackdri Ydnids, and has many temples 
with images of Rbm, his wife Sita, and his brother Lakshman, and 
in a niche on one side the monkey-god Hanuman. Except for a few 
extremists. Shiv and Vishnu are held in equal veneration by most 
Hindus. 

Among Hindu castes other than Brdhmans and Ydnids a striking , 
feature is the great hold which comparatively modem cults called 
"ways,” that is margg or panths, have taken upon them. Of 
these the chief are Ramdnaudis, Svami-Ndrdyans, and Kabirpanthis. ’ 
The smaller cults are Bijmdrgis, Parndmis, or Meherdjpantbis ; 
Rdmsnehis; Dddupanthis; Shdktas or Ydmamargis; Mddbavgars- 
Ravipanthis; Uddsisj Pirdnds; Rddhd-Yallabhis ; Santrdmpanthis’ 
and several still smaller sects. Details of these religious sects are 
given in Appendix G (III). 
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SECTION I. -BRAHMANS. 

The Brdhman population, of Gajar&t, including Kaclih and Kdtliia- 
vdda, was in a.d. 1891 returned at 568,868 or 5‘75 per cent of the 
total Hindu population". Tho original Brdhmans of Gujnrfib form a 
division of tho great class of Drayid or South Indian Brahmans. 1 

Gujardt Brdhmans may be roughly formed into throe groups, tho 
early, the middle, and the modern. The early Brdhmans are in most 
cases connected by tradition with some holy placo chosen in early 
times by Aryan settlers from Upper India. Most of these early 
divisions are husbandmen and as a rule darker and sturdier than 
the more modern immigrants.® Among these are the Bhdrgavs 
of- Broach who claim descont from the great seer Bhrign and 
who still hold a high position among Gujardt Brdhmans ; the 
Andvalds, the rigorous skilful class of south Gujardt landholders 
whose original settlement or malasthan seems to have been at the 
Andval hot springs about forty miles south-east of Surat. With 
them rank the Sdjodrds, who take their name from Sajod, a place of 
early sanctity about eight miles south-west of Broach. Further 
north are the Borsadids of Kaira, who claim descent from an early 
religious settler named Bhadrasiddlia. Other divisions of earlier 
settlers seem to have come to Gujardt from the Dakhan. They are 
the Jdmbus of Jambusar in Broach, the Kapils from Kdvi at tho mouth 
of the Mahi, the Kheddvdls of the Kaira district, and the Motdlds 
of Mota about fifteen miles west of Surat. These classes have all 
become so completely Gujaratis in appearance speech and customs 

f « 

1 Tho wliolo Bnrtiman population of India is divided into two groups, Gaud and 
Drivid. Each group includes five divisions. . Tho fivo Gaud Brdhmnns aro, Gaud 
proper, Kanoja or Ktfnyakubja, Maithila, Sdrasvat or Slism’ancl Utkal, The fivo 
Drrfvid Brdhmnns nro, DrAvid proper, Andhra or Tnilang, Knrndtak, Mahrfrashtrn, and 
Guijjara. A classification in the" Journal Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. VIII.-2, placos 
Gurjjara Brdhmans in the Gaud group. But this seems to bo wrong, and tho arrange- 
ment given above Ogrces with tho current opinion and written texts rccitod by the 
Brdhmans of Upper India, the Dakhan, and South India, and with tho classification 
given in Steel’s liindu Castes and Customs pago 85. 

3 According to local legends spmo of these early Bnflimnns belonged to tlio pro- 
Aryan tribes and were lnado Brdhmans by early Hindu lioroes and demigods. Pre- 
Aryan tribes may in some oases ltavc been raised to tho rank of Aryans in reward 
for signal services. But such cases aro doubtful, Tho explanation of these locnl 
classes of early Brdhmans seems to ho that thoy aro tho descendants of settlers from 
Upper. India who entered Gujardt cither by sea or by land from Sindh. Thcso sotfclors 
wero joined by others of tlioir own class who, marrying with tho women of the country 
as was sanctioned both by tho law and tho practice of tho oarly Brdhmans, founded 
a local Brdhman colony. The process of founding these local Brdhman classes is thus 
described by Jlegasthcnes (u.o. 300). When Mognsthcncs wroto tbo process would scorn 
to have been still going.on, “Persons who desire to live tho same life as tho Brdhman 
hermits cross over and romain with them; novor returning to their own country. 
Thes'o-also are' called Brdhmaus j thoy do not follow tho samo modo of life, for thoro aro 
«^women in tho country from Whom the native inhabitants are sprang and of these wo meu 
they beget offspring,”. JIcCrindlo’s Megasth«ucs, -121. 
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that they must have heeri long settled in the province. Copperplates 
• show that the Jdmbns at least were in their present villages as early 
as the beginning of the fourth century after Christ (a.d. 320). . 

The second group of Brdhmans represent small bands of 
imjnigrants from Upper India whose settlement the kings of i 
Anahilavdda (a.d. 961-1242) encouraged -by grants of land. These 
small bands of settlers came from different parts of Northern India, 
and receiving separate grants in different parts of the province have 
never associated and have been one of the chief causes of the minute 
division of Gujarat Brahmans. The chief divisions that belong to 
this group are the Andichya, Harsolds, Kandoliya, Khadayata, Modh, 
Rdyakvdl, Shrimali, and Vadddra. The Ndgar, the chief division of 
Gujarat Brdhjnans, seem to be earlier settlers as copperplates from 
the fifth to the eighth century mention Nagars at Jundgadh 
Vadnagar and Valabhi. 

The middle group includes another set of divisions of 'whose 
arrival no record remains but who seem to have come from Marwdr 
and Rajputdna before the times of the Musalmdns, driven south, it 
is believed, by famine. Of this group the chief divisions are the 
Desdvdl, Jhalora, Mevdda, Pulivdl, Shrigaud, Udambara, and 
Unevdl. Of modern Brdhmans, that is of immigrants since the 
time of Musalmdn rule, the chief are Mardfclia Brdhmans of the 
Deshasth Konkanasth and Karhdda tribes, who in the early part of 
the eighteenth century accompanied and followed tliet Mardfclia 
conquerors of Gujardt. Under British rule no large bodies of 
immigrants have entered Guj&T&b. But .there has been a slow 
steady stream of settlers from Mdrwdr. 

Ordinary accounts and the lists in the Mirat-i- Ahmedi (a.d. 1742- 
1768) and in Daydram's poems give eighty-four divisions of Gujardt 
Brdhmans. As the details of these lists do not agree, as they 
contain the names of many classes nob now found in Gujardt and 
omit many well known classes, it seems probable that eighty-four 
is only a traditional number used, as it often is used, vaguely or 
with some myBtic.meaping. 1 As far as has been traced, exclusive 
of subdivisions there are seventy-nine divisions of Gujardt 
Brdhmans who do not intermarry, though'most of them eat together. 
Except the Andvalds, who are all laymen or grahasth , each of these 
divisions is either entirely cleric that is bMkshttk, or contains two 
classes, bhikshuk or cleric and grahastft or laymen. 8 Except 
Bhargavs Ndgars and a few other Brdhmans whet have among them 
families believing in one of the other Vedas, allGnjarati Brdhmans are 
generally followers of the Yajurveda. Each division includes from 
five to twenty gotrae or family-stocks, each stock claiming descent on 
the male side'from one of the nshis or seers. Among members 6f the 
same family-stock marriage is forbidden. Bat except among the 


'■ J Bac ea of the. North-West Provinces^ 51 ." 47 - 48. 

, eldef difierence between a cleric and a laymen lies in the number of their 
•pxmleges. The cleric enjoys six. privileges, .studying the Veds, teaching the Veda, 
swing alms, receiving alms, offering sacrifices, and officiating at sacrifices ; the layman 
has but three privileges, etudyingAbo Veds*- alms-giving, and offering sacrifices. . ^ 
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N&gars, religious and lay families, if not of the same stock, may 
intermarry. A man’s position as religious or lay is hereditary. 
It is in no way affected by his calling . 1 Among the fifty -four main 
divisions of Gujardt Brdhmans, sovou, Audichyas, Khedavdls, 
Mevddds, Modlis, Ndgars, Shrigauds, and Sbrimdlis are found 
over the whole province including Kachh and Kdthiavdda. The 
remaining forty-seven divisions arG found only in special towns and 
localities. The following list shows the names and distribution of 
the leading fifty-four Brdliman divisions: ' 

Brahmans, 1891. 


No. 

Class. 

AUmod- 

AbAd. 

Knlra. 

Pencil 
Mah tils. 

Broach. 

Sumt. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

1 

Abotia ... 







1035 

2C20 

G22 

5183 

O 

AndvtiMn ... 



110 

22 

10 

* 104 

20,600 

2)36 

11,148 

40,334 

3 

Audlchy&u ... 



18,467 

0522 

1587 

3208 

6777 

110, f 07 

40,400 

204,608 

1 

Bhfirjtavs ... 



21 

13 

8 

778 

020 

42 

402 

1884 

& 

Bhojaks ... 



0 

2 




571 

420* 

1009 

0 

BorsadSs *... 

aM 


1 

730 


278 

2 

11 

622 

1647 

7 

Chovi'As ... 




.4 

0 

00 

17 

333 

1001 

1408 

8 

LMlilclia 

... 



505 


419 


40 

70 

1078 

0 

DciAvAIa ... 



& 

10 



34 

0 

107 

228 

10 

Gm.cls or Shritrauda 


857 

1012 

1007 

805 

8S3 

.7635 

2873 

10,057 

n 

GftyiaVals 



xT 


0 

0 

... 


43 

88" 

12 

GirnAr.li ... 



i 

1 

* 

6 


3354 

00 

3151 

13 

GomtirAla - 



GDI 

0 

3 

n 

3 

1923 

123 

2G05 

14 

GurIIs 

• •• 


43 


3 

6 


1103- 

1881 

3038 

1C 

Iiaraolas ... 



158 

* 


2 

•00 

32 

4 

250 

10 

JAmbus 




4 

1 

629 

6 

03 

6777 

0370 

17 

JhAlorAs ... 


Mi 

10 

C 

16 

4M 


27 

214 

281 

IS 

KAlatlyAs ... 



78 

107 


4 

...• 

02 

113 

301 

10 

Knmloliupi.„ 



2 

1 


1 

* 03 

1250 

401 

1748 

20 

Kapils * ... 


• •• 



... 

863 



0 

300 

21 

KbadAyatAs 



85 

107 

3 

» q 

10 

83 

17 

307 

22 

KhcdA\Ab) ... 



520 

0313 

175 

*822 

359 

4882 

4235 

29,312 

23 

McvAdAs ... 

««■ 


33U3 

4307 

020 

174 

SIS 

10,292 

7016 

32.859 

24 

Modhs 



4007 

8201 

631 

670 

3050 

15,338 

12,120 

38.802 

25 

Motalua ... 



41 

6 

4 

30 

1219 

no 

22 

1430 

20 

N mdorAs ... 



* 3 

718 

• 78 

61 

1 

60S 

1300 

2815 

27 

Knrears ... 



3582 

1437 

210 

118 

007 

12,222 

0705 

29,260 

23 

NandvSnds ... 







3 

1014 

• •• 

1017 

20 

NApals 




210 


1 

««• 


105 

310 

SO 

PAtivAls ... 

* ... 


440 

353 

210 

360 

227 

8010 

20 

6270 

31 

ParAJIyAs ... 






... 

»*♦ 

2401 


2101 

32 

P.lrAs-vrj Ab 

• a* 

... 

1 

2 


|tt 

78 

01 

6 

147 

33 

Pu«shkarnds or PokarnSa. 

08 

1 

17 

1 

17 

2009 

59 

3132 

34 

it&jgora 

• •• 

UJ 

* 241 

5 

3 

2 

0 

22,239 

' 1095 

23,601 

8fi 

Rivals 



67 

171 

13 

4 

18 

305 

132 

700 

30 

RnyakrAls ... 



1015 

228 

13 

257 

101 

540 

853 

2649 

37 

KayatlialAs.,, 

••• 






«•« 

... 


••• 

38 

RuudhrAls... 

tt- 


420 

• 43 

4 



47 


620 

39 

SAoborAs ... 



114 

16 


21 

59 

1512 

351 

2072 

•10 

SaJodrAs ... 


... 





u* 


... 

... 

41 

Sirasvats ... 



130 

BO 

17 

182 

27 

8404 

125 

9005 

42 

Bfirthipurds 

• •• 






r .„ 


••• 

• •• 

43 

Shcvaka ... 





2 


IS 

230 

0 

. 251 

41 

ShrlmMIe ... 



1312 

302 

70 

243 

224 

10,400 

2100 

14,760 

46 

SompurAs ... 

**• 

... 

6 





789 

25 

819 

40 

BorathiyAs .„ 

• •• 


*— 




— T 

••• 

• ••• 

••• 

47 

Tnpodhana ... 


... 

3141 

2008 

171 

131 

580 

0080 

6461 

19.078 

48 

UdambarAs 



66 

110 

130 


... 

285 

14 

595 

49 

UnovAla 



827 

IR4 


323 

143 

2002 

1028 

6507 

CO 

VndAdrAs ... 



160 

2300 

7 

127 

18 

178 

314 

8118 

Gl 

Vrflams 



1126 

601 

9 

11 


1481 

1156 

4283 

62 

VAyadAs 



17 

10 



18 

... 

... 

64 

63 

VedAnts ._ 






a— 


472 

••• 

472 

54 

Vyfis 



1008 

500 

4 

161 

4 

702 

801 

8290 


Unspecified 



2102 

libs 

004 

4301 

• 

1102 

18,037 

20,108 

48,570 



Total 

•• 

43,800 

41,201 

0057 

14,244 

44,097 

274,024 

143,810 

608,808 


T ho head “ Unspecified H includes sMotlrtfs Sortifchiytfs and other division ofGuJar&fc 
Brahmans, likewise 18,002 Dakhan Brfihmans* - 


4 l The prepent tendency among bhikshuk BrShmans who obtain steady secular employ- 
ment is 'to give up their clerical privileges ah d live Us laymen. 
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Section I. 

Bbahxaxs. 

Abotls. 


Ana'vala's. 


Abotis, numbering 51S3 arc found in. Kachh and Kafchi&v^da. 
They trace their origin to the sage Valmik’s younger son, who, with 
other sages, was brought by Garud or Vishnu’s eagle to a sacrifice 
performed by Krishna at "Dwdrka. As a class they are poor, living 
as temple servants beggars and confectioners." A few are found as 
cultivators in the Barda district. They are’ Vaishnavs in religion. 
Their family god is DwarkAndtb Of Dwdrka. 

Ana'vala's, also known as Mdstdns and Bhdfchelds, num- 
bering 40,334, are found in the Surat district and the neigh- 
bouring Baroda territory. They are the best cultivators of south 
Gujarat. The name Andvala is derived from Andval a Gdikwdr 
village about forty miles east of "Surat, famous for its hot spring. 
The origin of the names Mastdn and Bhdthela is uncertain. 
Mdstan, according to one 'account, means proud or overhearing, 
a meaning-making which agrees well with, the character of the 
former* revenue farmers and village managers of this class. 
According to another account, Mdstdn is a shortened form of 
Mabdsthdn or- Great Place, a name supposed to be the record of 
some former settlement of the tribe. 1 But it probably means the 
chief community of south Gnjardb as such phrases as Soni Mastdn 
the goldsmith community, and Khaddyata Mdstan the Vdni 
community, are in common local use. Of the term Bhdthela two 
explanations are offered; one would connect it with the tribe of 
Bhdts, the other would," from bhdt rice, translate it rice-me», a name 
well deserved by the Andvalds, the most successful rice-growers of 
south Gujardt, 2 But, besides tbe difference in letters, the name 
Bhathela is always considered disrespectful. It was probably given* 
by some of the later Brdhman settlors from North India and seems to 
he a corruption of Bhrashtbela or Fallen. According to local 
tradition, Bdma on his return from the conquest of Ceylon, halted at 
a place called Pdtarvada in the hills of Bansda, about forty-five miles 
south-east of Surat. Determining to hold a sacrifice he required the 
services of a large body of priests. He searched the country round, 
and failing to find priests enough collected eighteen thousand of the 
hill-tribes and made them Brahmans.- The legend that certain 
classes were made Brdhmans by Bdma, Krishna, and other heroes 
and demigods is found in all parts of India. " The usual explanation 
is that in early ages, when the greater part of the continent south 
of the Vindhya mountains was under forest, bands of Brdhmanic 
Hindus, prfessing southwards, ousted the earlier tribes from their 
forest clearings and established a more regular mode of life and 
tillage. In later times fresh bodies of Brdhmans, bringing with 


1 The peasant Brdhmans of Orissa are also called Mnstdns. In Mr. E earnest 
opinion the name is derived from Malidsthdn or Great Place. Ind. Ant. 1, 142, 195. 

* In the Etwo district of the Agra division in the North-West Provinces, is a class of 
peasant Bhdtheli Brdhmans, who are said to be an offshoot of the Sanddhs, nearly all 
of whom are Konojiya Brdhmans. It -seems worthy of notice that in Gojardt some 
families of Bhdthehls in the village of Kdtarg&m near Burst are known as kanojiyds. 
in KAngra (Panjttb) the two main tribes of Brdhmans are Bdtehrus and Ndgarkotitfs. 
Knngra Gazetteer, I. 82. 
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them from the north a more elaborate social and religions system, 
found the descendants of the early settlers opposed to them in many 
points, of faith and practice. Unable to deny their' claim to be 
Brdhmans, the newcomers, by the device of some local legend, 
strove to show that the original settlers were Brahmans of a lower 
order than themselves. 1 In the present case it seems probable that 
the founders of the class were Brdhmans who gathered round some 
‘early settler .who had chosen the Andvala hot springs as the place of 
his hermitage. That Anavala Brdhmans are the earliest Brdhman 
settlers in south Gujardt is supported by the fact that, unlike other 
Brdhtuans, the whole body of the Anavalds are luymen or grahasths; 
and that it was under their management the south of Gujardt was 
redeemed from forest and brought under tillage. 

Almost all Andvala Brdhmans worship Shiv. But as a class 
they are lax in religious observances and careless in enforcing 
caste rules. Though obstinate and somewhat rough and 
quarrelsome, they are a contented and orderly community, enter- 
prising,, friends to education, hospitable, and liberal. Fifty years ago 
almost all were peasants, and though tillage is still the occupation of 
most, a considerable number learning to read and write have become 
village accountants and schoolmasters. 'Some have become-lawyers 
and others traders in articles of food, and some entering Government 
service have .risen to posts of trust and responsibility. Socially 
Andvala Brdhmans are divided into an upper .or desdi class, the 
original colonis'ts of south Surat, afterwards revenue farmers and 
superintendents and still holders of grants of money and land, and 
a lower or bhathela class the ordinary cultivators. Before and for • 
some years after the introduction of British rule, as farmers of land 
revenue and as village managers the desdis enjoyed considerable 
power and wealth, claiming the rank of superior landlords with the 
titles of zaminddfs and tdlukd&rs, and possessing households of as 
many as four hundred, dependants! 3 Under cover of their office 
tboy levied taxes on their own behalf, and for a time the bulk of 
the peasants were practically their tenants-at-will or their bonds- 
men. The gradual extinction of the practice of farming the land 
revenue (a.d. ’1803-1812), and the establishment of the mass of 
cultivators as direct holders from Government, took away from the 
desdis the source of much of their wealth. Many of them are said to 
have sunk into poverty, and, falling into the hands of money- 
lenders, have been forced to mortgage their lands and houses. 

In spite of these changes a marked social distinction is still main- 
tained between the representatives of the desdi families and the 
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' 1 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 425, 487. [ 

* Captain Newport in liis settlement report of the Pdrchol (now JaliUpor) sub-division 
of the Surat district (A.n. 1816) para. 46 footnote mentions the case of on old 'village 
manager or desdi who Tied as many as 400 halis. Thero are no such households now; 
A full account of halis or bondsmen is given in the Statistical Account of Surat, Bombay 
Gazetteer, II. 198 - 200. 
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ordinary peasants or Ihalhelas and among the whole community three 
houses still receive special respect as peltedivalas'o r men of family. 
Though the large households of Mlis or ploughmeu are now -much 
reduced, a few well-to-do desdi families still leave to their dependants 
the heavier parts of field-work. They eat with all the members of 
their caste, but object to marry thfeir daughters into any except 
desdi families. Successful men among the lower class of desais and 
the richer bhaihel&s, anxious to improve their social position, try 
hard to marry their daughters into desdi families. ’This rivalry for 
the hands of men of good family has led to some unusual practices. 
Polygamy is not uncommotj. A desdi who finds himself in 
difficulties marries another wife, receiving from the bride's father 
money enough to enable him to pay of? his debts. Another result 
of the rivalry is that expenses consequent upon marriage, snch as 
payments in honour of the bride being sent to her husband’s house, 
in honour of pregnancy, of the birth of a child, and on other 
occasions, are made not by the husband but by the ^.wife’s father. 
So heavy are these charges 7 and such large Bums are required aB 
marriage portions, that among the desdis some families, where 
daughters have been numerous, have fallen into debt and been forced 
to mortgage their lands and houses. In other cases, after the 
marriage ceremony has been performed, fathers have been unable to 
meet the expense of sending their daughters to their husbands’ 
houses. Casas have" occurred in which, for this reason^ gjrls have 
remained at their fathers’ house till they have reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty. Under these circumstances the birth of a 
* girl in a desdi’ s family is looked on as a calamity. 

Free from such special expenses, the position of the ordinary 
bhdthela peasant has improved under British rule. Though less 
frugal and hardworking than the Kaira Kanbis, they are successful 
cultivators. In the best Surat villages the largest holdings, the 
richest crops, the finest cattle, ancl the best built; houses belong to 
BhdtheMs. During the last ten years (a.d. 1886-1896) important 
changes have taken place in respect to marriage customs. Nearly 
300 families have hound themselves to reduce marriage expenses, 
to stop polygamy, and- to marry their girls among themselves 
without reference to kul or family. The movement fs so successful 
that most of the desdts do not now get large sums of money on 
account of their son’s marriages. 

Audichya or Audich Brdhmans numbering 204-,60S are found 
all over Gujardt, According to the local saying All Audichyds are 
seers Andicdya saw RusMya. The. name Audichya* or Northerner 
.shows that they entered Gujardt from Upper Lidia. According to 
their caste traditions, they were invited to Gujardtby Mulardja king 


1 Before tho marriage a large sum of money from' Rs. BOO. Bs. 2000 nnfl 

- *v 
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of Anahilavada (a.d, 961-996) to help him in holding a sacrifice . 1 
When the sacrifice was over the king offered them presents and 
grants of land to induce them to stay-in his country. Some agreed, 
and others at first refused till they were persuaded by the grant of 
a spot of special holiness at the mouth of the Mahi. Those who 
first agreed were a thousand strong, and so became known as the 
Sahasra or Thousand Audichyds 5 those who first refused were, 
because they formed a band or toli, known as Tolakia Audichyds. 
The Saliasras are again divided into Sihords 2 and Siddhapurds 
from the. towns of Sihor near Bbdvnagar in east Kathidvada and of 
Siddhpuruear Mehsana'in north Gujardt, which Mulardja is said to 
have bestowed on their ancestors. 

Most Audicli Brahmans live on alms ; a few of them are culti- 
vators ; the rest are cooks or family or village -priests. Many are 
particularly successful as- exorcists; fortune-tellers, and magicians. 
A few in Kachh are horsebrokers dhapaks. The question of the 
amount of dishonour that attaches to a Brdhman who acts as family- 
priest to low-caste Hindus has caused dispute and division among 
the Audichyds. In north Gnjarrit the practice is held so degrading 
that those who follow it have been excommunicated; in south 
Gujarat the practice is allowed. In the northern’ districts family- 
priests excommunicated for serving low-caste people have given rise 
to several subdivisions.. Of these the chief are Kanbi-gors who 
serve cultivators, Darji-gors who serve tailors, Gandhrap-gors who 
serve musicians, Hajdm-gors who serve barbers, Koli-gors who serve 
Kolis, and Mochi-gors who serve shoemakers. 

A special branch of cultivating Audichyds is settled in Ydgad in 
Kachh. This branch because they carry cooked food to the fields, 
smoke the huJca hubble-bubble, and allow widow- marriage are held 
degraded and treated as outcastes. Still they are allowed to give 
their; daughters to Audichya Brdhman s of Haldvnd in Kdthidvdda, 
whose daughters again marry with Dhrangadra Audichyds, and the 
daughters of Dhrdngadra Audichyds with the Audichyds of Yiramgdm 
Ahmeddbad : and Siddhpur, who are the highest Gujardt representa- 
tives of their caste. • . ' 

Blia'rgavs, numbering 1884* and found almost solely in 
Broach and Surat, claim to be the original Bvdhmans of Broach. 
They take their name from the great seer or rishi Bhragu,'the 
founder of Broach, and are said at oue time to have been all-power-, 
ful in the city. A trace of this influence remains in the practice 
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1 To perform this sacrifice, Mdlardja is said to have collected Brdbmans from various 
places : from the junction of the Ganga and Yatnunn, 105 j from the Chyavandshram, 
100; from tho country of ■ Kdnyakubja, 200; from Benares, 100; from tho Kuru- 
kehetra, 272 ; from Gabgddv&r, 100 ; and from the Naimisha forest and Kurukshetrs, 
132 ; total 1009. 

3 The sanctity of Sihor arose from a fountain of healing waters in which king Mdlardja 
was cored. of an inveterate disorder. In thankfulness for his roeoyery I 10 granted 
Sihor and its .lands to the Brsflimans. Sihor remained in f their hands'.'nntil internal 
-^dissensions ended in so deadly a fight that the tUrViVoi'a 'dctchmnid tv place 'thfifn- 
. selves under the-Gohel of Gogha. Tod's Travels in 'Western India, 269. 
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observed by tbe whole population, including P&rsis, o£ paying a 
fixed sum to the Bhtlrgav community on marriage occasions. 
Besides at Broach and Surat, settlements of Bbdrgav Br.lhmana are 
found on the Tapti at MsJndvi, about forty, and at JCdmlcj, about . 
fifteen miles above Surat. Formerly the Broach and Mftudvi Bhar- 
gavs were closely related to each other. But some generations 
hack a wedding party starting for Mdndvi was upset in the Narbada 
and drowned. Since this ill-omened accident marriage relations 
between the Broach and Mdndvi communities have ceased. In 
addition to the ordinary Brdhmanical distinctions between the priest 
or ihikshuh and the lay or grahaslh, the Blidrgavs are divided into 
Visa and Dasa. Between these divisions intermarriage is forbidden. 
The Bhdrgavs of Broach are an intelligent good-looking body of 
men, many of them with a name for learning. Bscept a few' 
families who hold positions of trust under Government and in 
native states the Bhdrgavs are not well-to-do. This is specially the 
case with the Mdndvi and "Kdmlej Bhdrgavs, many of whom are 
peasants and labourers, positions which a Broach or Snrat 
Bhargav considers degrading. 

Bhojaks, returned as numbering 1008, arp found in considerable 
numbers iu Kdthiafvdila and Kachh. Many Shrimdli Brdhmans 
adopted the Jain faith for a‘ living, and having dined with Osvdl 
Vdnids were called bhojaks or eaters, and formed a separate division. 
Bhojaks chant songs in Jain temples and eat with Shrdvaks. They 
allow widow-marriage. 

Borsada's, numbering 1547 chiefly in Kaira, take their name 
from the Kaira town of Borsad. 1 Their .calling as husbandmen and 
their position as heads of villages mark them ns one of the early 
Brahman colonies. They say that in the time of Mahmud Begada 
(a.d. 1500) after they had for ages been settled iu the land, a 
Musalm&n beggar came to their town and killing a goat was 
severely handled by the Brahmans and fled for his life. Mdhmud 
Begada hearing of this insult to his religion ordered his troops to 


1 The' following local tradition of the origin of the Borpad Brdhmans is supplied 
by the Reverend J. S. Taylor : They, as well as the town of Borsad, take their name 
from Bhadrasiddlia, a Brahmachdri or ascetic, who with some followers fixed his 
hermitage hero. At that time Borsad was a van or wild, inhabited by n .few lvolis. 
These ascetics were induced to enter the married state under the following circumstances! 
In honour of the recovery of Nal Brfj from a severe sickness his queen Datnyanti held a 
horse-sacrifice near Borsad. -No unmarried Brdhmans were allowed to attend. Blmdra- 
siddha and his followers, unwilling to be absent, went to some cowherds or Rftbrfris and 
asked them to lend them their daughters for the occasion. The Babdris agreed and the 
girls passed as the Brdhmans’ wives. When the ceremony was over tbe Brdbnmns took 
‘ the young women, back to their homes to hand -them over to their parents. But the 
parents refused to take them for as they had in the most public manner been declared 
the wives of Brdhmans, their daughters could never he given in marriage to any ono 
else. From the union thus formed sprung the’ Borsad Brdhmans who settled about the 
hermitage of Bhadrasiddha and founded the town of Borsad. Another account states 
that Borsad was founded about a.d. 656 (S. 712), and called after a certain Vdrah- 
•siddha. This "V drab, along with others of the Siddha tribe, is said to have redeemed 
.this part of , (Jujar&t'£rom forest, and to have settled colonies, marking them by tbe . 
tribal name Siddha, which appears as sad in Ytfsad, Yiread, and Saramsad, 
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destroy the place and take possession of tk e land. Tile Brahmans 
have since by degrees regained some of thei* °bl estates, but much, 
land is still in Musalman hands. 

Ohovisa's numbering 1498 are found in Rdfchidvdda andBaroda. 
They are of two classes, Mohola or large an£ Na/tana or small. 

Dadllichs are returned as numbering ^9c3 and found in the 
Kaira and Broach district.. They are Baid their name from 

Dadhicli, the seer 'or rishi whose backbone formed the thunderbolt 
with which Indra killed the demon VriatrasP r » They say that they 
originally belonged to the Audichya Saha s £ a stock, and obtained 
their present name by settling in the village Pf EearVijdpur, 

where is an dshram or hermitage of DadP 10 ^ Kishi. At present 
most of the Dadliicli Brahmans are vid a 2° headmen, money-, 
lenders, and cultivators. 

•'ssfefcss&sk. is. and. found. nhjoflv in- 

Surat and Ahmeddbdd . They take their nabL 0 ffom the town of Dfea 
in Pdlanpur, and are priests to the Desdval Vdnids. 

Gauds. See Smu gauds, page 19. 

Ga'ya'va'le, returned as numbering 88 found in Ahmeddbdd, 
are an ofEshoot from the mendicant Brahma£ s °f Gdya. 

Girna'ra's are returned as numbering ^51. According to the 
Prablidskhand they came originally from tb e * 0 °fc 0 f *“0 Himdlayas. 
They take thoir modern name from Girajb, an d are found in 
Kdthidvada and Kachh. They have a tradition that they were settled 
at Girndr by Krishna after ho rose from the jMmodar reservoir in the 
bed of the Sonarelcha river at Jundgadh. tfbey are found all over 
Kdthidvdcla and are in’ greatest strength a0ar Girndr and m 
Mddhavpur, a sea -port under Porbandar. They are considered 
specially sacred, and have the monopoly 0* “ 10 office of priests to 
pilgrims visiting.Girnar and Prabhds KsheW ^bat is Somndbh Pdtan. 
They arc followers of Vishnu and have *fotf r subdivisions, Ajakids, 
Barddis, Chorvadiyds, and Panais. They ar ° Vaislinav temple- 
priests, beggars, traders, moneylenders, c 00 ^?> aBa husbandmen. 
The Kachh Girndrds, who number 800, belong to the* Pandi 
subdivision. They claim to be of the solaf rUCQ an ^ niarry with 
Kdthidvdcla Girnards. 

Gomtivale, returned as numbering 26 6^ aud found in Ahmed- 
dhdd and Sunth in Rewa Kdntiia, are said t^ ^ a ke their name from 
the seer Gautam. A more likely origin is £ l ’ om ^be old city Gomti 
among the Barda hills in south-west Kdfchid^^4 a * ^ present most 
of them live on alms. 

Guglis, numbering 3088 are found in Dv^rlca. They ure said to 
take their name from Gokula sacred to Krishna near. Mathura. 
They are Vaishnavs by religion, chiefly p i( j ar ^ s ° r priests in the 
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1 According to another account Guglis take tlieir narf» c from 
because by offering incense they succeeded in scaring a demon -wno prevented 
them from .settling at Dw&rha, 
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temples of Krishna at Bet DwArko and Ddkor. • Numbers of them 
in Bombay are servants to the Vaflabhdcharya Mahdmj&s, of whom 
they are enthusiastic supporters.- They are not much -respected by 
other Brahmans. But as great numbers of rich pilgrims flock to 
the shrines of Bet and DwArka, the-Guglis are a well-to-do class. 

Harsola's, returned as numbering 2o6 . and found in Alimed- 
dba'd and Surat, take their name from Harsohin the*Akmeddbdd 
district. Most of them act as family-priests to Harsol Vanins. ' 

Ja'mbus, returned as numbering 6879- and found in Broach 
and Baroda, -take their name from the town of Jninbuiftir in the 
Broach ‘district. They are said to be descended from the great 
Hindi! sage Yajnavalkya, and according* to the legend aro the first 
colonists of the towh of Jambnsnr, where copperplate grants show 
that they were settled as early as the beginning of the. fourth century 
(a.d. 322 - 337). They are said at one time to have been a large aiid 
learned community. At .present they act chiefly as family-priests 
and astrologers. The rest are traders, moneylenders, village head- 
men, and cultivators. 

Jha'lora'e, returned as nnmbering 28 1 and found all over Gujarat, 
take their name from- the town of Jhdlor- in M&nv&r. Most' of 
them act as family-priests to Jhdloi’a Vnnids. 

Kalatiya'e, returned as numbering ‘364 are found all over 
Gujardt, They take their name from kaltu or the "'eleventh-day 
funeral ceremony which they alone conduct. They perform this 
service for all upper class Hindus. * In addition to their, special 
duties, men of this class act as family-priests for snch low castes as 
fishermen and shoemakers. A few of them earn their living as 
native, doctors. 

Kandoliya's, returned as numbering 1748nrefonndiuKdthiavdda - 
and Baroda. They take their name from the village of Kaudol 
near Tbdn in the Jhdlavdcla division of Kdtliiavdda.- They act ns 
family-priests to Kapol and-Sorathiya Vanids, and as cooks to Bn j put 
-chiefs. Their caste history states they were 'at one time 18,000 
' strong. • . 

.Kapils, returned as numbering 369 and found in Broach, boast 
descent from the seer Kapil. Most of them are settled at Kuva and 
bdrod in the Jambnsar. sub-division of the Broach district. They 
are chiefly cultivators. ‘ - . . 

Khada'yata's, returned as' numbering 367 and found in Kaira 
and Umrefch like the Kliadayata Vdnias whom they serve ns family- 
priests, take their name from Kliaddt, a village near Pardntii in 
•Aktneclabid. Unlike other Brdkmans they take gifts only ‘from 
Khadayata Vanias, on whom, they consider thoy have 'n clafm for 
maintenance. 

. . * 

.^Kheda'va'lg," returned as numbering 20,3-42 and found in large 
, numbers in Kaira,- take their name from Kheda or Kaira, tbo head- 
CjuaTters of the.Kaira district. ' Their chief settlement is at Umreth in 
the -Anand sub-division of the Kaira.districfc, According to their 
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tradition. they are descended from a band of Tripravari and Pancli- 
pravari Brdhmaus, who, under the lead of Sbanliar Joshi and Shod 
Dave, moved from Shrirangapatam in Mysof and settled in Kheda 
during the reign of a certain Mordhvaj, a Rdjput of the lunar stock. . 
The truth of this story is supported by, the fdct that Kheddvdls are still 
connected with Shrirangapatam. Kheddyal Brahmans are divided 
into outsiders bdj and insiders bhitra. The^ origin of the division 
is said to have been that the Kaira chief, anxious to have* a son, once 
offered them gifts. The greater number, refusing his gifts, left the 
town and settled outside in twenty-four villages, all ending in li, 
like Ghumteli, Khadali, Saudli, and Sureli. Tho few who accepted 
gifts settled in the town and became known as bhitra or insiders. 
Unlike .most Gujardt Brahmans, Kheddvdls siro robust hardworking 
thrifty and pushing, and have a special name for stinginess. Their 
women do not join marriage processions or caste dinners. They 
‘wear a necklace ckliiiit and earrings M p oi the same shape aB Viiobo 
.“worn by Dakhan Brdhman .women, and; liko them, their widows 
dress in white. The insiders or bhitras, of whom there are but 
few, ai*e as a ‘class poor, most of them with the name Dave, acting 
as family-priests to the Lad Vdnids, to whom according to the 
proverb, the Dave is as a sharp axe to a' dry tree. 1 Tho bdj , or 
outsiders 'boast' that' they never take presents and, as largo land- 
holders moneylenders and traders, are most of them extremely 
. well off. Keeping their connection with Kaira, many of them, as 
jewellers and traders, are settled* in Madras Bengal and other 
parts of India. In Mnhi Kdntha Kheddvdls of both divisions are 
found. • Though not at* present connected' with them, the Mahi 
Kantlia Kheddvdl community is, according to their tradition, of the 
same stock as tho Kheddvdl Brdhmans of Kainu At tho same time 
'they trace thoiV. name toKhed Brdhma in the Idar state, not to the 
town of-Kheda. * * 

Meva’da's, returned as numbering 32,859 and .found throughout 
Gujai’dfc, take their name frqpi Mevdd in Rdjputana. ‘They are 
divided into three classes Bhafc, Chordsi/ and Trivedi. * These three 
do not intermarry. .They are mostly beggars, family-priests, and a 
few of- them peasants.. Many .of them have been reduced to com-, 
parativo poverty by the large sums they spend on clarified butter at 
their caste feasts. There is a. curious custom ampng the, Trivedi 
Mevddds. ' Before marriage the bridegroom reposes on a cot and 
the bride applies molasSes to the navel of her husband. After this 
the bridegroom goes to the marriago hall. 

ModllS, returned as numbering about’ 38, 892 and-found through- 
out Gujardt, take their name like Modh Vdnids from Modhera on 
the btfhks of the - Ydtrak river.® They are divided into six classes. 


*■ , 

1 Ldd sulca jdhdd. Bawl vajra KiihAda : Tho LiUl is a dry tree, the Dave a sharp axe. 

3 Modhera is a place of great age.- It stnnds in a levol plain on » low bill or mound' 
* formed of tho rains of brick buildings! It was probably one’e a fioa-pijrt, and is called 
. ty tbo Jains Modherpur or Modlibank Patau, lids Mala, !• 205. 
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Agiarasna, CMfcurvedi, Dhinoja, J ethimal; Tdnclalja, and Trivedi. 
The Jethimuls* are wrestlers in the service of native states and 
they permit widow marriage. Except a few peasants, all those of 
the other divisions are family-priests and beggars, many of whom 
are famous for the success of their bogging tours. 

Mota'Ia's, numbering 1456 and found in Surat, take their name 
from the village of Mota, about sixteen miles south-east of 
Surat. Other centres of the caste are Olpdd and Saras, two villages 
in the north-west of the Surat district. According to a. legend the 
MoMla Brahmans were brought^ into Gujnrdt by Htfnum&n from 
Kolkdpar. 1 2 The tradition is that the Motmds, the Jambu or Jam- 
busar Brahmans, and the Kapil or K£vi Brahmans, are of the. same 
stock, and came to Gujar&t from the Daklian about the same tuno.- 
The cause of this immigration was,, according to one account, the 
cruelties practised on the Hindus of the Dukhan by Malik KdEur 
(a.d. 1306) ; another version puts their arrival in Gujarat -somewhat 
later, and gives as the reason the pressure of .the great Durga Devi 
famine which from a.d. 1396 to A.D.140S laid waste the Daklian. But, 
as has been shown above in41ie account of the Jambu sar Brdhmans, 
these settlements are probably much older records existing of as . 
early a date as the fourth century. In addition to their appearance 
which is more Dakhani than Gujardti, four points support the tradi- 
tion that the ‘ Mot&la Brdhmans came from the Daklian. Their 
family-goddess or kul-devi is the Kolhdpur Mahalalcshmi. At the 
time of marriage and for four "days *af ter, the bride keeps her head 


1 A legend says that Bdm lung of Ayodbya or Ondli after destroying Rtfvnn tlie 
demon Hog of Ceylon, returned to Panclidvati near Nfisik. From Hdsik.on his home* 
•ward march he passed by way of Peth (Feint) through the south of Gujardt. Near the 
village of Saras, fifteen miles north-west of Surat, he worshipped the great god Shiv and 
raised a Img or stone-home in his honour which is still worshipped as Siddbndtli. At the 
same time the horn, or Sacred-fire ceremony was performed, and a supply of water- 
obtained by shooting an arrow into the earth. The hollow from which the water guslicd 
is still known as Bdmkund or Rsfm’s Well. On the same occasion Bdm went against 
and slew a demon who lived not far from Rdmkund. According to this story*, where 
the head or sTtir of the demon fell became known as Saras, where the body or «r fell 
was called Urpdtan now Olpdd, and Where liis hands or ht/lh fell was named Hdtlrisn. 
Unfortunately the demon was a Brahmardkshos, and so deep was the guilt of taking his 
life that it haunted Bdm in the form of a second shadow. To free himself from this 
hateful companion, Bdm consulted certain sages who were mortifying themselves on the 
hanks of the TApti not far from Rdmkund. , Unable to help him, the holy men advised 
Bdm to consult the sages of Bodhfin, a village about eighteen miles north-east of Surat.’ 
To Bodhdu Bdm went, and was there told to travel still farther east. Ho obeyed, and, 
after a time, found that the shadow ceased to dog his steps. Here Bafm stopped, and 
in thankfulness for his release determined to offer a sacrifice. At his invitation the 
sages came from Bodhdn. .But the ceremonies required a larger company of priests. 
In his difficulty Bdm sought the aid of Hannmdn, who starting for the .Daklian, brought 
hack, seated on his tail, a company of Brdhmans from . Kolhdpur, Onmbe spot 
where the sacrifice was performed Bdm raised au emblem of the god bliiv under 
the name Mnktindth or god of salvation. At the satoic time he founded a village for the 
Kolhdpur Brdhmans and, in honour of thogod, called itMukti-puri. Tliis*is the modern 
Mota, and the Motdlds arc its Br&hmanjnkabitantg. 

2 Li support of this tradition it may he noticed that tliotfgli at present distinct, up to a 
century ago intermarriages took .place between the Motdfii and Jdinbn Brdhmans. At 
Saras a hundred_ycars ago the wife of a Motdln Bpihman bore the surname Jdmbudi,to'' 
mark, it is said, that she was by birth a* Jamhusar Brdhmon, 
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uncovered and fastens tlie end of lier robe from left to right. The * 
marriage-wrist cord is made of wool instead of cotton thread. They 
belong to the Kanva SMkha. In all of these points except the 
first, the practice of the Motdla, Jdmbli, and Kapil Brahman? is the 
same and agrees with the practice of the Dalthan Brdhmans. One 
peculiar custom among the Motdlds is that marriages take place on 
the same day every fourth year. The Mobala Brdhmans are. an 
intelligent active and hardworking body of men.^ The priestly class, 
who act as family-priests only to men of their own caste, hove a 
name for learning superior to that . of most other subdivisions of • 
Gujardt Brdhmans. The laymen are chiefly engaged as -clerks in 
Government and private offices. Many of them are employed in 
Bombay as accountants in merchants' offices. 

Na'ndora's, numbering- 2845 and found in Kaira and Bdjpipla, 
take tkeirnamo from Nddod or Ndndod the capital of Bdjpipla. To 
this class belong the family-priests of the Kdjput chiefs of Bdjpipla 
and Dharampor. The rest *excopt a few peasants live chiefly on 
aims. 

Na'gars numbering 28,250 souls are* divided into six main sub- 
divisions ; Chitroda* Krashnora, Prashnora, Sdthodra, Yadnagra 
including Dungarpura, and Yisnagra. 1 * 3 None of the subdivisions 
intermarry or dine together except "that* food cooked by Yadnagra 
Nagars is eaten by all the other classes. Of the six divisions 
Sdtliodrds. Vadnagrfis and Visnngrds aie again divided into gralia&lh 
or laymen and Uiikshiji or priests. Among them there is a 
further division called Bdrads, consisting of men who unable to 
procure wives in their own communities, have taken wives from other 
castes and' lived apart. Cbitrodds and Krashnords are not found in 
Gujarat. Praslmorris are found chiefly in Kdthidvdda as voids medical 
.practitioners and readers oijmrdns holy books. Sdthodrds, who take 
their name from Sdthod, about twelve miles from Dabboi, are numerous 
in •AlfmeddbSd and Kaira as clerks moneylcndei’s and landholders. 
Visnagrds, who take- their name from Yisnagar in Baroda 
territory, are found chiefly in Ahmeddbnd Surat apd Baroda as 
moneylenders cultivators and servants. Yadnagrds are found all 
over Gujardt and hold an important position among Brdhmans. 
They are handsome, intelligent, and pushing.. They have played an 
important part in the politics of Kdthidvdda. The Ndgar Brdhmans 
claim as their ' original seat the town of Vadnagai^ in Gaokwdr 
territory about fifty-two miles north-east of Ahmeddbdd. Their claim 
to be old inhabitants of Vadnagar derives some support from two 
grants of Valabhi kings. One* made by Kharagraha in a.b. 656 
(Gupta 337) and the other by Siladitya VII. surnamed Dhruvabliatta 
in a.d; 76G (Gupta 447). In both grants the receivers were natives 


1 Nfigar BnUimans arc also found in the Norik- Western Provinces. Pacos. North- 

Western Provinces, 1. 151. ' , 

3 V adnagar has keen identified with A'narttapura or A’nandapura. Both thosfi nemos 
of tko town wore in use inf tho tirnos of fclic Valabhi Icings (A.D. 644. - 770). Bombay 
Gazetteer, I. Part I, C, 
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.Section 1 • of Anandapura '(Vadnagar) and Brahmans of the ^arkarakshi golra or 

BniHMASs. ‘ family stock, -which the Nagars maintain is to be tnet with in no other 
Ma-jjars. . caste than their own. 

There are several traditions current among Nagaif ,Br£hmans about 
their origin.' One tradition says that they were created t’o. officiate at • 
Shiv's marriage. Brahma went to officiate at Shiv’s marriage with 
Pdrvati. He was smitten -with Pdrvati's beauty and being unable to 
control himself left the marriage booth. Finding that there was nobody 
to officiate at the ceremony Shiv threw down sis: grains of lice and 
1 from them arose six Brdbrnans. There being no Brdhman girls. Shiv 
married these newly created Brdhmans to sis Ndga girls to fit them 
to officiate ‘as piiests at the ceremony. The other version- of the 
tradition is that Parvati’s mother asked Shiv to assume a comely form 
lost heV daughter should be terrified at his ungainly appearance: , In 
his attempt to change his form Shiv dropped six grains of rice, from 
his forehead and from them arose . six Brahmans. After the 
marriage the newly cieated Brdhmans with -their Naga. wives settled 
at a place which they called Yadnagar and installed under the name of 
HStakeshvar the golden ling *or phallus of Shiv which they had obtain- 
ed from Shiv. According to another tradition they were created to 
officiate at Shiv’s sacrifice. Brahma once performed a great sacrifice to 
which all Brdhmans were invited. Shiv’s wife Pdrvati "became jealous 
of Brahma and pressed Shiv to perform a similar sacrifice. As all the 
Brahmans .were already engaged by Brahma Shiv created a, new set of 
Brdhmans and asked them not to associate with- other _ communities. 
As to how they came to be called Nagars this "tradition - gives a good 
illustration of fanciful meaning-making. It says that when the sacri- 
fice was over they were sent down to the lower world where they got 
into trouble with the whole N3g or serpent - race. They sought help 
from Shiv, who advised them to . repeat the words na (not) gar a 
(poison) as an antidote against snake-poison. _ . 

The third tradition - is that a certain prince married a snake- 
charmer’s daughter. After some time he became leprous, when the snake- 
charmerfs daughter fed him with- snakes and cured him of leprosy. 
Her co-ynives who had grown jealous of the snakecharmer’s daughter 
informed the prince -that his new wife was feeding him with- nags 
(Naga tripudians) afood improper for Kshatriyas. "When charged with- 
this fault, the snakecharmer’s daughter told the prince that the reptiles 
killed for his medicine were ordinary snakes and not nags. She knew 
of only one nag and that was living in a lake in the neighbourhood. . 
The prince became anxious to Eee the nag and his wife sought .the help 
of her father and uncle by name Ldlvadi and Phulvddi. They sent 
to the prince their most skilful disciple. * By virtue of his spells he 
brought the nag to the surface of the lake. Thus annoyed the nag 
with jets of his poison burnt the prince, the snakecharmer’s daughter 
and the disciple, the shells recited by the last two proving of no avail! 
TFken the snakeebarmer and his brother, came to know, of this they 
* went to the lake to punish' the nag. Finding that he was not'a mateh 
for their power, the nag assumed the form- of a Brahman,- fled to 
\ adnagar, married a Brahman girl and had several children by her. ■ 
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In the meantime, bent on avenging themselves the snakeehanner and his 
brother travellod far and long, and at last traced the nag to his abode 
at Vadnagar and were going to kill him when his wife and children 
besought their mercy^ and they spared his life. Tffc whole story was 
bruited' about the town and the family came to be •called Nrigav 
Brdhmans. 1 They attribute the split.ih their community to Shiv's 
wrath whose temple was excluded from Vadnagar when the town wall 
was built. It is said that from that day tho Nngars commenced leaving 
Vadnagar and the* town now contains' but one family of Vadnagar 
N%ars. .Another tradition attributes the Nrigar migration to certain 
Nngars taking presents from Visaldev, the chief of Visnagar, ip spite 
of the orders of their ehief to the contrary. The subdivisions are named 
. after the' places of their settlement after the split. The Yadnagrds 
from Vadnagar, .the Visnagras from Visnagar, the Prashnoras from 
Pushkar in Ajmir, the Sathodras from Sdthod, the Chitrodas from 
. Chitod, and tlie Krislvnoras from Krisltnanagar or Krishnasdgar. 2 

Handva'Ja.a's, numering 104<7 found in Kachh and’ K&fchiavdda 
claim descent from' tho sage Nandi who, when officiating at a horse 
sacrifice was cursed by Brahma’s- wife Sdvifcri. Blighted by this 


* Those traditions suggest several points. 'According to tho first two stories NAgars, 
like other made BrAlnnnns, were not created .by Brahma, the creative' power of the 
Hindu Triad, but were rather created out’ of spite towards Brahma. This might bo 
interpreted in tho’sense that Nagars afe BrAhmans of later creation and the fact that 'one 
of the Gnjar tribes has the name NAgari suggests a northern origin. The NAgnr BrAlnnan 
. is not a solitary instance of * made ’ BrAhmans. The tUiitpAvnns or. Kcmkanasths who 
like tho NAgars are intelligent and pushing and who attained tho highest political power 
in the Presidency in tlio last century nrc said to have been created by Parshurdm, the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. Bom. Gaz. X. 111. Again nil tho three traditions connect in one 
way or anot her the NAgars with the NAgs. Tho first tradition makes them children of Nig 
mothers and Btflhman fathers nud the third children of a NAg father and Brahman mother. 
The Prashnora subdivision of tho Nifgars sometimes call themselves Ab'ichhAtrAs frojn 
th.e town of Aliieldidtra which .literally means the land of Ahis or Nrfgs (serpents). 

• The first anil tho third traditionary accounts agree in staling Vadnngnr ns tho 
of their first settlement in GujftrAt and tho first account says that, the N Agars named 
tho place of tlicir* settlement Vadnngav. According to tho RAs Mstta (II. page 233) 
'Vadnagar was founded in a.d. 14 1 by, Kanakscn, who came from tho most northern 
parts of India. • Later information shows that Kanakscn might have possibly been a 
grandson of the great, Iudo-Skytliinn or Kuslu'm king Kanishka. Bombay Gazetteer, I. 
Part 1. 101. ' It is probable that somo of the NAg followers of Kauakscn intermarried 
' v .ith local Brahmans and settled at Vadnagar under the name of Nrigar Brahmans. Even 
at tho present day tho NAgars say that their women nre NAg kanyas or Nag maidens. 
The NAgs seem "to liavo spread in early tinios over more or less, tho whole of India. 
Bombay. Gazetteer, I- Part .II. 2S1-2S2 note 2. Tlicy ore referred to in legends. Tho 
MnhAhhAnit hero Arjiin is said to have married n NAg princess ; and tho Iegond about 
his grandson's death by snakebite and his great-grandson’s attempt at the wholcsalo 
destruction of tlie serpent raeo probably alludes to a NAg rising and their severe 
punishment, Tho SilAliAras claim their 'descent from- JimiilnvAhana, who is said to 
have saved tho NAg race. They figure prominently in the early history of Kashmir. 
A division of the BnnvAsi province was called NAgarkhand j. tho first Component of tho 
name NAgnr being tho JCmi Arose genitive plural masculine of, tho -word mt<j points to 
ilsdenoting the territory oF the NAg people (Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part 1, 281 note .3). 

2 Some derive tho word SAthodra from mth or sixty, the number of 4-lie families <s£ tho.' 
original emigrants and Prashnora from pratshnn or question, an interrogation put by somo 
as to the plaeo of their futuro settlement. Tho Prashnoras who call themselves also 
AlilchhAtr.ls, trace their dcscont from -Droija tho preceptor of the Pandnvs and Kauravs. - 
“DroijaVith the liolp of lfis pupils wrested from king Drupada, his felloiy-sthtlent, tho town 
of A liichli ttra, and from this town Ills descendants cauio to he. called* Ahichhdt(4s. 
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curse Lis descendants lost all scripture knowledge, but by- ilic 
kindness of their family goddess Ydnkal at Yir/ini in Mdrivilr they 
• regained their knowledge and are admitted to bo priests. They are 
tradors and cnltivtftors. • • . 

Na'pals, returned as numbering 316 and found in Knirn, tuko 
their name from Ndpn, a village in* 1 the Borsad sub-division of 
Kaira. They are chiefly peasants, and say that they originally 
belonged to the Audich stock. 

. Palivale, numbering 527 6 and found in Alnncddb<id Kachli and 
Kdfchidvdda, belong to the . Kdnynkubjn division of Brdhmatis and 
take their name froth Pdli, a chief trado centre of Mdrwar. Some 
are peasants bat most traders and merchants. ’ 

“ Gors nn “koring 2161 nre found in Knchh and 
Kdthidvdcja. They belong to the Audich stock, and formerly lived 
a ^° £ J s ®%a tvbonco they emigrated to Paruj near 
SSfi- 2? priests of A'hirs nnd (Means ami nto ' 

with them. They allow widow marriage and nro a degraded class. 

<£*+&£ Astts&sS rs* i l c f j 
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sacred thread putting it 0 n with lift!* somotunod "'car tlm 

Bwh° nS T rriage or afc some place ^T. 00 ^ generally nt a 
Brahmans do not dine with Pol™,!* , P»‘8™nago. Giriardt 

cooked by Bbdlife, £ •*, «£ nnd fi 

family, singing as at a marriage brinw^f R ^ irt 1 4l *o women of the 
of the motW* ° e ’ b . nn S a clar horsn f fnm n.J , 1110 
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Kathli. Though considered degraded by other Brdhnians, the R&jgors, 
who arc of the Audich stock, 1 are in- Kdthiavdda aud ICaclih a favoured 
class, owning lands and villages. They are priests to Rajput and 
Ktfthi chiefs, and in consequence enjoy several privileges. At" marriage 
and other ceremonies the} 1 - arc the ministering priests and receive large 
gifts, especially on the death of a chief or of a member of iiis family. 
They arc also priests to the Osvfil Slmivaks. ■ They allow widow- 
marriage and cat with Vdnids aud Kaubis. They have considerable * 
influence over Rajputs and generally settle their marriage contracts. 2 

. RaVals, returned as numbering 700 and found in Kaira and 
Kdfchiavdcln, take tlicir name from Raval, a village in Kuthiavdda. ' 
They say they are a branch of tire Valam Brdhmnns who, in conse- 
quence .of some dispute, formed a separate community. Somo of 
the ICaclih aud ICdthidvdda ltaval Brdbmans have been degraded for 
eating and intermarrying with Cbavans. . * 

' Ra'yakva'ls arc returned as numbering 25 19 and found chiefly 
in Ahineddbdd and- a few in Barodn, where they have a name, as 
teachers s/idslns. They lalco their name from Raika near Dhandhuka, 
about fifty miles from Ahmoddbdd. They are divided in two classes 
Mohoia or great and Ndliana or small. Tho members of the small 
community are degraded and in many respects correspond with 
ICanbis. Three stories are current regarding the cause of this . 
division. First a Rdyakvdl Brdlunan married a herdsihan's daughter 
at Dodi,‘n village about half a mile from Raika; Socond a Rdyakvdl 
girl who became a widow immediately after her marriage was 
remarried ,* And las tty a younger brother married the widow of his 
elder brother. The Raynkvdls claim descent from Saiyngava Rishi 
who was excommuuiated by other Rislris for having, at the desire 
of tho king of Magadhn, caught’ by charm a bird which was said to 
bring calamity on tho king. Except a few Rdyakvdls engaged in 
service, tho majority support themselves by cultivation and begging. 

Ra'yatliala's, chiefly found in Luuavdda, Patau, and Harsol avo 
said to have come to Gujarat from Mdrwdr, They take their name 
from myasihal or royal placo that is dwellers in capital towns. Thoy 
are mostly beggai's and shunned by pooplo as men of evil omen. 
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n Audichs were first employed as fnmily-priosts % tlio Sammas of Nagar Tatlia. 

-Tim bridegroom is called ear and tho brido lanya. Proposals of marriage nro 
symbolised by a cocoanut, which is sometimes richly studded with gems. The proposals 
cmanato from the lionso of lesser pretension, and the father of cither brido or brido- 
groom, who seeks to ally his cllild to the redder blood of a moro distinguished kvl or clan, 
must balance tho scales with gold. If tho families nro considered to bo on an equality, 
the father of the bride makes the proposal and money ib not demanded on either side. 
Whop the bridegroom is of high rank, so that ho iB under no difficulty ns regards 
providing, himself with a wife, ho 1ms frequently many proposals mado. to him. Tlio 
family-priest or a relation is tliou sent to ascertain by personal interview tlmt tlio 
young ladies aro neither blind, lame, nor afflicted with other liodily dofect, and that 
uicy arc in every respect eligible, The priest or tjor, however, it is said invariably 
fills a purse for himself, and not unfrcqucully* to increase his gains, behaves 
.Jrjnchirously to .those who" liavo employed him by coucoaling tlio ladies’ defects or 
exaggerating .their good qualities. Thoro is a Hindu, saying, founded on the mendn- 
, city of tho pries,t upon such occasions, Which states that sufficient' weight of sins to 
. ‘ )c ’ lT " inj down .to < hell is accumulated by a king in three months," by the ’head of a 
monastery in throe <Jays, and by a gor iu three hours, lids Mdla, II. 335. 
b 2181—3 ' ’ * 
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Rundhvals > returned as numbering 526 and found chiefly in. 
Ahmedabdd, are peasants and beggars. Not long ago they were 
suspected of engaging in gang robberies. . , • 

Sa'-ch'ora'E, returned as numbering 2072 and found- chiefly 
in Kachh and KSbhiavdda, take their name from Sa'chor in the south 
ofMdrwdr. They are divided into Visa and Dasa, and do not 
eat food cooked by other Brahmans. > Though some are cooks iu. 

* Yallabhdcharya temples, beggars, and traders, most are peasants. 

* A few act as miikhiyajis or chief priests in Vallabhdchdrya temples. 
In Kachh they are mainly cultivators. 

Sajodra's, returned as numbering 3875 in 1881 and found in 
Broach, take their name from Sajod, a village in the Ankleshvar sub- 
division of the Broach district. The tradition is that Ram made them 
Brdhmans to assist him in the performance of a sacrifice and in a 
small mound near Sajod sacrificial ashes and burnt betelnutsnre said 
still to be found. Agriculture is their only occupation, and like 
other peasants they till their fields themselves. A, few families are 
known by the name of Desdi, who like the desdis of the.Anavala 
Brdhmans, enjoy a superior social position.' Though at present 
they have no social intercourse, the occupation appearance and 
manners of Sajodra Brahmans support their belief that they are of 
, the same stbck as the Andvalds. 1 


Sa'rasvatl, 1 returned as numbering * 9065 are found in larger 

number m Kachh and Kdthijvada. They are said to -take then- 
name from the Sarasvafi- river from which according to tlieir 

Jitr, t0 £"# b ? o£ Sindh.* They abound 
m the Panj^b where their community, with no fearer than 470 
, subdivisions, holds the first place among Br dhman s Thev +n 

™ Patrol SC 

Kshatns Besides as family-priests 8 they follow many callings 
reading holy books, prepanng birth-papers, teachingin school, 

a f c ? unta ^ ts soldiers and constables. They 'once held 
high offices, but have loner lost their enprial 7 once nela 

degraded, eating 'with then- patrons; whom they s ay thV 
Parashnrdm s persecution. The Sindh and ir,«u a- ' ^ s f ® n om 
the largest class of Kachh Brdhlans and 1 flS Wv ^} S 
Kdthidvdda, allow widow-maxS ' and SS&SSff of ' 

to collect payments from Kachh VdniTtmS > J aCTO f. the Seas ' 

Arabia. InXgion ^ 


scats of Smauism^a^ra™ in ^h^DortL-TOst^f Idlf hf 5}*! ° ne of thc earnest 

sr - AS 
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family-deity being Saras vati, whose chiefplace of worship is on thdPanjAb 
river of the same name. The SArasvat priests of the.Brahma-Kshatris 
of Surat Broach and AhmedaMd do not allow widow-marriage, and, 
except that they dine with their patrons, observe BrAhman rales of life. 
They are' respected and well treated by the Brahma-Kshatris upon 
whom they are admitted to have a claim ^or maintenance. As a whole 
this subdivision is well-to-do. . Some are in Government service and 
others pleaders' and moneylenders. Some of them have amassed fortunes, 
.and most of them are said to be gradually becoming independent of the 
Brahma* Kshatrisj though, however rich a priest of this class becomes, 
he does not cease to receive presents from those to whom he ministers. 

SarfcMpura's, found in Surat, are priests and beggars. 

Shevaks numbering 251 are ministrants in Vaishnav temples. 
They are considered degraded BrAhmans. 

■ Shrigauds, returned as numbering 36,057 and found all over 
Gujarat, belong to one of the five classes of Gaud BrAhmans who 
- abound in RajputAna. The Iiharola aud Derola Shrigabds, found 
chiefly in the Pauch MahAls, take their names from Kharola and 
-Derola, villages of the ,Godhra sub-division. As a class they are 
intelligent and especially the women good-looking. 'They are 
employed chiefly as astrologers family-priests and doctors. They are 
famous for their power of drinking melted butter. At the close of 
their feasts a lighted lamp .decked with flowers and ornaments is 
brought in round which the party sit and drink melted butter, some 
of them being able to swallow as much as five or six pints. Their 
weddings are marked by unusual merrymaking, some of the bride- 
groom's party wearing flaxen beards ana moustaches, fastening wheat 
and pease-meal cakes with holes in the centre to their ears, putting 
conical hats of Ichafchra Butea frondosa leaves on their heads; and on 
the hat a lighted lamp. 

Skrimalis, returned as numbering 14,759 and found all over 
Gujarat including KAthiavAda and Kachh, take their name from 
ShrimAl about fifty miles west of Mount Abu which from about the 
‘ sixth to the ninth century was the capital of the Gurjjar kingdom. 1 * * * * * 
A few act as family-priests to Jains of.the Osval and PorvAd division. 
- The rest officiate chiefly among ShrimAli Sonis and Vdnias. The 
well-known Sanskrit poet named MAgh was a ShrimAli BrAhman. 

- Sompura's numbering 819 are found in KAthiAVada. They take 
their name from SomnAth in south KAthiAvAda. They are priests and 
•beggars, the descendants .of the priests that used to minister in the 
famous temple of SomnAth. Some of them are still attached to .the 
modern temple that was bhilt by AhaliyAbAi Holkar (a.d. 1 800)instead 
of, but not on the site of, the historical SomnAthfour times destroyed 
by the Muhammadans. 9 They are now scattered and in poor 
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1 Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part I. 449 -’488.' ' ' 

5 By Mdhmud Ghazna-vi in A.D. 1024, by Alagb Khdn about A.D. 1300, by Muzaffar 

Shaft about A.D, 1400, and by'Ahmed, Sh&li about A.D. 1420. Aurangzib about tho 

middle and again about the end of tho seventeenth century ordered, tho complete ruin^of 

Somntfth. It is doubtful whether either order was carried out or even that . they referred 

to tho historic temple v hich Ahmed Shaft apparently turned into a mosque; 
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circumstances, and depend for their living on alms and the charity 
of -pilgrims. A few Sompura BrAhmnns arc considered degraded as 
they follow the occupation of sculptors in Dhriingadlira. 

‘ SoratMya's arc found cliiofiy . in KAthiAvAda. They oro 
considered as degraded BrAhmnns j they eat with clothes on, an 
do not observe* the Brdhman rules of purity. They arc labourers, 

‘ water-bearers, and servants. 

Tapodhans also called Bhararliis, returned as numbering 10,078, 
are found all over Gujarat. They aro ministrants or pvjaria in 
MaliAdev, MAta, and ShrAvnk temples. They do not act us family- 
priests, and as they are guilty of the sin of using the offerings made 
to MahAdev, they arc held degraded. Those not engaged in temple 
service are husbandmen, labourers, and a low. bricklaj'crs. They 
allow widow marriage. 

TTdambaraT, numbering 595 and found chiefly in ICnira and 
the Panch Mahals, are said to take their name from the sago 
Udambara*. They are family-priests, beggars, and a few aro 
peasants. . 

TJnevaTe, returned as numbering 5597 and found chiefly in Bnroda 
and KAtbiAvAda, are said to take their name from TJua, a village in 
Kdthidvdda, which was taken from them by Vejo, tbo leader of the 
Yeja and Vadhal Rajputs.^ Most aro peasants and beggars. 

Vada'dra's, returned as numbering 3113 and found mostly in 
Kaira, take their name from Vadud, about fourteen miles north- 
east of AhmedAbAd. At present most of them live in Mobmadubfld, 
about seven miles east of Kaira. The VadAdra BrAhmaus aro 
engaged in agriculture and moneylending. As a plass thoy are 
well-to-do, spending on their marriage and death ceremonies* 
suras varying from Ks. 500 to Rs. 2000. They live by begging. A 
VadAdra begins life as a beggar and soothsayer, and, after gathering 
a sum . of money, becomes a husbandman and moneylender. 
Starting with one or two companions in the beginning of the cold 
season, they move from town to town, and sometimes going ns far 
as Bombay and Malwa, retain before the beginning of the rainy 
* weather. When a VadAdra comes to a town, ho gathers tho peoplo 
and calls on his deity, the goddess Arnba or BecharAji, to protect 
the residents of the street. Then he begins a courso of.soothsaying, v 
foretelling the events of the^ coming year. When this is over ho " 
performs as a juggler, taking from "his month largo quantities of 
. betelnut cocoanut redpowder and silk cloth. They are said to bo 
less popular and not so well paid as thoy woro twenty years ago. 

Va'lams, returned as numbering 4282^ and found chiefly in 
. AhmedAbAd and Kaira, take their name from* Valam, a town in tho 
PAtan sab -division of the GAikwar’s” territory. Most of them aro 
beggars and peasants. In tho fourteenth- century they aro said to 
. have been settled as priests to Kdyasths at Valla the famous Yalabbi- 
pura on the western shore of the Gulf of Cambay. A disputo with 
tbeir patrons drove them from Valla to Dhandhuka, Vaso, Soiitra, 
and other towns in AhmeddbAd and Kaira. . 
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Va'yada'S are returned as numbering 54 and found in. small 
numbers all over Gujarat. They are priests of the Vdyada Tanias 
and are said to have originally come * from Bet Island in west 
K&thifivdda. They take their name from • Ydyad, a village near 
Pdtan about fifty-four milos north-west of. Ahmed&bdd. 

V eda'nts, numbering 472 found in Kaehh, claim descent from the 
sage Vedavyasa. They are a well-to-do class. Though some are priests 
and schoolmasters, most are • husbandmen. The chief place of 
worship of their family goddess Sarasvati is at Bauares. They dine 
with Yanias and are a degraded class. 

Vya'S, returned as numbering 3299, are found chiefly in Kaira 
and Ahmedabad. They are said to -be the descendants of 10S 
Brahmans of several subdivisions, among them N agars Audichs and 
Shrimalis, who, about 400 years ago at Bhdlod on the Narbada, 
conducted the penance ceremony performed by a Brdhman jester in 
the service of one of the Musalmdn kings of Ahmedab&d. The 
families who took part in these ceremonies were excommunicated 
‘and formed a separate caste. During the government of the 
.'Peshwds, the Yyas of Melimaddbdd were traders and grain-carriers. 
They are at present husbandmen clothsellers moneylenders and 
beggars! They allow widow marriage and .in dress and appear- 
ance resemble. Rajputs and Kanbis. Shortly after the formation of 
the Vyds caste, Certain members of the community began to act as 
l/havdyas or strolling players. At present these men, under the 
rame of Targdlds, aro chiefly maintained by Kanbis, with whom 
jthey associate and .eat. 

Except the fair and regular-featured Edgars and Bhargavs, most 
Gujardt Brdhmans, compared with the trading and other high-caste 
Hindus, are somewliat'dark rough -featured and strongly made. Except 
in Kaehh where -some men wear long flowing Raj put- like whiskers and 
except some who in fulfilment of a vow allow the hair on the head 
and face to remain, uncut for*a few mouths or a year, Brdhmans as a 
rule wear only the head hair within a space that could be covered by a 
cow’s hoof. This hair is generally long and. tied 'in a knot from* 
behind especially, when engaged in religious worship. Women have 
their forehead marked with a circular kanjeu redpowder dot; the men's 
forehead is marked with a sandal or kanku circle or two or three horizontal 
lines.’ Most families own good houses with brick walls and tiled roofs, 
but they are smaller and not so well furnished as Ydnias’ houses. 

Unlike Ydnids, who are always amply and cleanly "clad, the every-day 
dress - of .most Brdhmans is little more than a turban and a waist and 
shoulderclotb, and the every-day dress of most of the women is simple 
and cheap. Still all have some store of good clothes ; the men a rich 
turban -and silk' dining dress, the women at least two good robes 
one of them of silk. Compared with other high-caste Hindus the men 
have few ornaments. But the women have nearly as large a store- of 
jewels as the women of any other caste. Except the few who break 
.caste rules, 'they are caveful to avoid all animal food. In north Gujardfc 
f and Kdthidvdda some take opium, in the south of the province some 
of the poorer smoke hemp-leaves or geinja, and hemp-seed- water or 
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Ihdno is used by some but seldom to excess. Except Andvalas, who are 
great > cigarette smokers. Brahmans, do not as a rule openly .smoke 
tobacco, but most either chew or snuff tobacco. Though Brahmans rank 
as the highest of Hindu castes,, many Vdnias show them httle honour, 
and on the whole* Gujarat Brdhmans meet with less consideration than_ 
the Brahmans of other parts of the Presidency. 

The occupation of Brdh mans is not, as enjoined- by the Shdstrae, 
confined to the six duties of learning and teaching the sacred books, 
giving and receiving alms, and offering and conducting sacrifices. 
Callings that were hateful to Brahmans fifty yeaTS ago are now- 
followed without scruple. Occupation returns are not available for the 
census of 1891. According to the census of 1881 in the five British 
districts of 55,S25 men 34,194 or 6T3 per cent were secular and 21,631" 
or 38*7 per cent religious, that is priests and almstakers. Secub- 
Brahmans belong to six main classes : Government servants. Jaw* 
and medical practitioners, landholders -and husbandmen, tradjfnd 
clerks, craftsmen, and house servants. The 3BS2 Brahmans 3^g e 
eminent service held clerkships or superior posts in the diV. e 
branches of the civil administration. No Gujarat Brahmans _ 
military service. Of lawyers, medical practitioners, and law clerks 
there were *691. Of landholders and husbandmen there were over 
22,000, including, besides the cultivating Andvalds and Sajodrds, 
individuals from almost every division of Brahmans. » A few are over- 
holders whose lands are worked by tenants, but. most labour in the 
fields with their own hands and are as skilful and sturdy as Kanbi or' 
other cultivators. Of 13,728 traders and clerks 796 or 5*79 per cent 
were bankers and moneyleaders j 92 7 or 6’75 per cent were merchants - 
and shopkeepers ; 520 or 3*86 per cent were dealers in grain, feafplates, 
and food suppliers ; 319 or 2*32 per cent were dealers in grass and fuel j 
222 or 1*61 per cent were dealers in tobacco betel-leaves and intoxicating . 
drugs ; 91 were dealers in dairy produce • 1-7 were dealers in metal ; 

14 were dealers in jewels and precious stones ; 13 were printers and 
booksellers ; and 1523 or 11*09 per cent were clerks, "brokers, agents, and 
railway servants. Of 2000 craftsmen there were 127 silk-cleaners, 55 
wire-drawers, 23 turban-folders, and 10 wood-carvers, and 1367 or*68*35 
per cent were personal servants chiefly cooks and. water-carriers to rich 
families. The 20,000 religious Brdhmans belong to two chief classes, 
priests and almstakers. Most priests are village or fam ily priests 
gftuvwlsoT' govs, the rest readers of holy hooks purdnis, astrologers 
wsfas, divines sfiaslris, and. temple ministrants mijdfis. Though ' 
tbej* hold the office in little esteem Brdhmans •freely serve as 
family-pnests to Hindus of the better class. Of late "years, among 
the lower orders such as fishermen and shoemakers, the practice of 
.engaging Brdhmans to conduct religions ceremonies* has considerably 
spread. And among -Audieh Brahmans the question whether a 
B. man regrades himself by acting as priest to the* lower orders has 
given nse to _ deputes and* divisions. As a rule the post of family of 
P * neSt \ E ^^tary. Should, the son of a family or village 
Sf! » place m Government service or obtain some other honoil- . 

* able employment, he will probably engage another Brdhmanto carry onV 
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ais duties as priest. But he will not part with his right to- the post. 
His Brdhman, Ydnia, Soni, and Kanbi patrons or yajmdns .show the 
Eamily-pliest much kindness hut little respect. 

Besides all religious duties, except certain rites on the eleventh 
day sifter death, the family-priest performs many social, offices for 
his upper-class patrons/ When there is a party he calls ‘the guests 2 
and helps the cook in preparing and serving the food . 3 He escorts 
the /women and children of the family to and from their relations’ 
houses. He is present .on all occasions of rejoicing and mourning. 
His wife or mother helps the women in preparing pickles, serving 
guests, and carrying dishes to friends and relations. He is consulted 
in all. important family matters,, occasionally settles family disputes, is 
Lhe chief go-between in arranging marriages, and is sometimes sent 
to the girl’s house to make sure tliat she is not blind, lame, or in 
Ijiny way deformed. 

a The lower classes treat their family-priests with much respect, 
jjgid as a rule do not ask any service' except the discharge of religious 
*uties. The priest is paid by fees, chiefly in money, on occasions of 
oirth, naming, pregnancy, marriage, and death/ and at other times, 
especially among villagers; by presents of grain . 6 In well-to-do families. 
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1 For ten days after a birth and for ten days after a death as the family nre cere- 
monially unclean the worship of tlio household gods is conducted by tho family-priest. 

2 The priest generally talces with liim some of the younger members of the family 
and on reaching tho house he gives tho invitation to any member of tho family who 
may he at homo and before leaving scatters on tho threshold some grains of rice stnined 
yellow with kanku or vermilion powder. He also goes to call tho guests an hour or 
two before tho dinner is ready, 

3 In several castes other than BrAlimanS. nnotlior of tho priest’s duties is at tlic close 
of a feast to levy a small fino, four to eight coppers, on all guests who leave sweetmoats 
in their dishes. Among lay or grahasth Nilgars when tho dinner is nearly over a priest 
or bldkitlt.uk NAgtir gathers tlic fragments that are left on tho leaf-plates. 

* Except when tlic patron is a Brdhman the priest doos not accompany tho mourners 
to the burning-ground. . , ■ 

e On .sixteen days in tlio year religious, and liberal patrons make presents to tlicir ' 
priests : on Now Year’s? Day. the first of Kdrlik (October-Novembor) when a vabipunja 
or account-book worship is celebrated the priest is paid from 4 annas to lie. 1 ; 
on Devdivali tlio eleventh of Kdrlik . sud (October-Novomhor) when, tho sacred 
hasil or iulsi is married to Vislmu, the priest gets from lie. 1 to Rs. 5 ; on tho 
Kdrlik fullmoon, tlio fifteenth of Kdrlik sud (November), tho end of tho rainy" 
season when lamps. fire lit at night in lionoilr of tho dead and sent floating on a river 
or pond tho priest gets from 4 to 8 annas ; on Sankrdnt . Pausha sud (12th January) 
When BrAlimans Tcccivo sesame balls sugareano gram herbs rico.nml pulse ; on Mnhd- 
shivardtra tho thirteenth or fourteonth of SIAgh vad (January -February) when Hindus 
fast and on the next day feast BrAlimnns ; on Holi tho fifteenth of PMlffun sud 
(Fcbruary-MJtrch) when tho Holi firois kindled and worshipped tho priest gets 4 to 8 
annas ;"on Itdmnavmi, tlio ninth of Gltailra (Mnrcli-April) a fast is observed by all tlio 
devotees of RAih-and the priest gets from 4 to 8 annas ; on Akhatrij the third of Vnislidkh 
sud (April-May), when tho gods aro worshipped and an eartlion waterpol, a bamboo fan, 
a pot of fruit, a handful of wheat, and a copper coin are given to tho priest that tho 
dead may nob suffer from tlio burning heat of tho season j on tho fifteenth of Jeshta 
(June- July) newly married people worship tho pipal Ficus roligiosa tree and present tlio 
priest with four coppers ; on tho olovonth of Ashc/dhstid (July-Aogust) wlion a fast is 
observed and frnit grain and money aro given' to priests j on Salev or Cocoanut Day, tho 
fifteenth of ShrdHan- sud (August-Soptomber) whon tho son. is worshipped and tho 
priest 'binds 'a thread round his patrons’ wrist receivirfg from two to eight coppers ; on. 
Gokuldshlami , tho eighth of Shrdvan vad (August-Sopt'omhor) whon a fast is observed in 
' honour of the birthday of Krishna .somo copper coins are .given to tho priest; on 
Ganesh'-chalurthil tho fourth of Bh&dra eud (August'Sopto'mber) whea'Ganpati is' 
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particularly among Vdnias, it is usual to’ give the priest a daily dole 
or panchbkdg of hushed rice, flour, pulse, and clarified butter. And 
when dinners are given the priest is either ashed to be present or 
receives -gifts of uncoohed food. Village Brdhmans who act as family- 
priests to all except the impure classes, besides the people's gifts of 
grain and -money, hold plots of land from the state which are called 
pasaitds and pay only a quit-rent. The other cleric or religious 
Brahmans, the Purdn-reader, the divine or Shdstri, and the Joshi or 
astrologer, are more independent and hold a higher position than the 
family-priest. They 'occasionally visit their patrons and in return for 
their services receive presents of money and grain. 

Besides by the name of Purdnis, the readers and reciters of Eacrcd 
boohs are known as Vyds or Bbatjis. ‘ They read either the whole or 
part of the Rdmdyan, the Bhdgvat Purdn, and the Mahdblidrat in 
Gnjai'dti. These reciters are engaged sometimes by all the householders 
in a street and- sometimes by a single rich householder. When thePurdnis 
are engaged by all the householders they sit on one of the verandas, 
the hearers squatting on the road or on the opposite veranda. "When 
they are engaged by one man the reader is given a raised seat in the 
‘ host's bouse and is surrounded by a company of the host's friends. 
Sometimes the reader is engaged by some one who has made a vow to 
read certain holy books, and sometimes be offers to read without bein'* 
asked, trusting that his hearers will give him something for his trouble. 
These readings take place either in the morning, or in the afternoon, or 
at night from eight to twelve o'clock. The street meetings are always ‘ 
at night. Sometimes the reader is alone and sometimes he brings two 
or three men, one playing the guitar tamburo , one beating the drum 
n argh a, ana a third the cymbal manjira or jhdnjri or a man. When 
the reader is alone he generally accompanies himself by striking a riu** 
against a hollow thm-mouthed copper pot. Before the reading begins 


worshipped and a feast given to priests and Brtfbmans on the next day • on Jlhhi- 
and B . lAdra swd (August- September) when women worship Mahudov ‘ 

Br4lim 1 ns » on the NavarMra, ten 
Z frTZ to •* f0V T be ^ the goddess 5s worshipped, the priest is 

gnen from one to two rupees j and on the Diva/li holidays, thirteenth and fourteenth 

sL p tr 

equal descent bnt contrary direction, on twattW/sthat^whoT. + 1 t lC sa,nc side having - 

Sunday in the Shrdvan or Dhnnishtha Sf , ™ t .“J ^o-new-moon falls on a 

pilgrimage, on an important family birth-day OT d’eath-dav^on In^’l . oa . ret ?f a fr ?™ a 
of small-pox, on escape from some calamity wnn™. -e^’ a worshipping the goddess 
off the evil eye, on boldine a house ’ on 7 ^ OD ? EOmc «*“»» °r warding 

August) hud ^rps/«>sfifffNovemher-DMomhI)Von^a S v 8 \'nil BeR ’ on Shr *™ n Unly- 
anddark fifteenths when they fall on Mondays Jnmm*r * 8 ’ nn ^ ° n the elevenths twelfths 
Mondays some of the womeS of kb wESiSufS ? %'■ ° n 8u . clt Spccift11 * 8acrcd 
times round a pipal Kcus rdSTfaS, ^ K bath walk 108 
March) round j? &»a£d taTwtaJ 

fruit eoennnnta m,.-.. ceremonj is over a supply of dry or fresh 



are -given to tho family' priest. Tliese are s - p ?, CiaI ee rcm onies presents 

fourteenth of Hugh tad (Jonuary-Fehrnarv) “ t l0 tHrt ecnth or 

^he ninth of Shravan iud (August). and the CohrVs TKffFv- 3 * 8 ^ mt hlfoliiiom that is 
~ f Shravan ml (August).- H e ° obras ™ • AflWwncftemth# is the fifth 
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one of the chief hcai*9 rs worships the reader, nibbing his brow with 
sandal-dust, throwing flowers over his head and a flower garland 
round his neck, and offering him some fruit or sweetmeats and 
handfuls of grain, ^specially when the elevenths and dark fifteenths 
fall on Mondays, otho r hearers jtay u'hat they can in money or grain 
either before or after the reading. When, the reader has been wor- 
shipped he begins to read at times altering the story by interesting 
humorous or coarse tales to suit the taste of the audience. The 
lecture lasts for about two hours when the congregation breaks up. 
r J hese readers arc often good rhymesters enlivening Hindu mythology 
with local and ‘oilier ttf uc ‘hes that cause much merriment. A course 
of reading- generally basts from a fortnight to four months. During 
this time the reader i s asked to dine or is presented with uncooked 
food by different hewers on different days. When the course* of 
. reading is over some <?£ the chief hearers join in giving the reader n 
substantial dinner, a li<5 a ddress, some clothes, and from Its. 20 - Its. 200 
in cash. In' village^ the reader is given grain instead of money. 
After the «ifls have been offered a procession is formed, the men 
walking in** front sinking kirtans or thanksgiving songs, then the 
reader driving in a bullock or horse carriage, and the women in the 
rear singing songs. During the month from A'shvin fifteenth to 
Kurtiie fifteenth (Ocltfbor-N ovember) and on all elevenths, especially 
the elevenths of the fo ur rainy months, all who can afford it and cannot 
go out employ readers in their houses and do not break their fast until 
the reading is over. Besides the readers who recite in houses and 
' streots others on the elevenths, on the dark and bright fifteenths, and 
during the whole intercalary month sit underneath some banian or 
pi pal tree on the way to a bathing-place and recite Icaihds or extracts 
from the Purdue, receiving from the passers handfuls of grain coppers 
and fruit. Sometimes Brahmans read sacred books, at their own houses 
during the first seven days of A'shddh (June- July). When an elderly 
well-to-do man dies the chief mourners engage a reader who for nine 
afternoons reads the Shiva Pur an or Garuil l J ur an which tells of the 
fate of the soul in the next world. On these occasions men and women 
. break the rule that mourners must keep by themselves and sit listening 
in a circle. At the end of the days of mourning the reader is paid 
from lie. 5 to Its. 25. Besides those professional readers, some secular 
Brahmans read parts of the holy text in some Mahddcy temple on 
Bhhrdlri days, or on the Mondays of Shravan (July- August), and in 
Devi's temple duvitm the Navardlra. holidays in Mdgh (Januavy- 
Fobruavy), Ohaitra (Search- April), A'shddh (June- July), and Ashvin 
(Soptembcr-Oclober). The reader is paid from Its. 3 to Its. 10. 

Among Gujarat Bfdlimans the number of preachers or ITardds , 
literally servants of Da ri or Vishnu is small, probably not more than ten. 
Almost all who MW this profession 'arc Dakliau Brdhmans. The 
preacher collects a small congregation iri’a temple or other place of wor- 
ship, or is sometimes asked to give an address in a privato house. Both 
„nen and women attend, and people of all the belter classes of Hindus ; 
ire generally present, but in towns chiefly VAnids and in villages KanJ>,i§K • 

' * .nd SutdrsT '" When ‘a few hearers have gathered the proache^iands 
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up holding in* his hand a stringed instrument called tdmlvro which ho 
thrums from time to time. lie is supported J>y two musicians who in 
the pauses of his address beat drums and chu-h cymbals. The preacher 
chooses as liis text a verse f 1:0111 some. Sanskrit religious hook, and 
tries to persuade his hearers of the profit of a kindly moral life or 
describes the delights of .contemplation and the hopes of final 
absorption, lie generally shows gieat skill in keeping lih hearers 
alert, stopping for a little music, bringing in a story, or referring to 
some local event, not afraid to awake laughter so long as he prevents 
mental drowsiness. With short breaks for music these addresses last 
from two to four hours. At the close most of the audience embrace 
the preacher, touch his feel, lay a copper coin in a tlMi with burning 
camphor, and withdraw. Some preachers have a great name and draw 
crowds. 



subject, ono choosing grammar, a second law, and a third logic or 
metaphysics. Under the Mruiitlms, mid as late as 182? w hen 
there were no standard Hindu law-books, Sliast ris were attached to 
all the higher civil courts. In cases of* iulicritatico and succession 
the judges used to ask for mid base their decisions on the opinions 
oF the Sliastris. In 1861 as standard English works on Hindu 
Law had for some time been available tlie services of tho Sha-'tris 
were dispensed with and somo of them were pensioned. Native 
states have still their Stato Sliastris in receipt of allowances in 
money and land. JIosl Sbiisi ris 'have a certain number of pupils 
or vidydrlhix, all of them Brahmans. Tlieir Rges vary from ten to 
twenty and tho course of study lasts from three to six years. Some 
of the pupils generally’ belong to the town whore the Shastri lives and 
others are strangers. Thoso who belong to the town live in tlieir 
own houses, hut except when at meals spend tho whole day with tho 
Sliastri. Straugor pupils, if there is no casto objection, cat their 
meals at their teacher’s house and often undertake tho management 
of their teacher’s affairs. The pupils are first taught tho inflexions, 
of words rupAvali , then the study’ of metre rcifjh uratiisa, then the 
Sanskrit lexicon amarxikosh . After this general training they’ be^iu 
.the subject .which their master lias made his special studv, grammar 
vydkaranskdrtra, logic nydyashdstra, or law tl/iarmanhattra. At. first 
tho pupils are not taught the meaning’ of what they learn. Their 
whole attention is given to learning by rote. For this pm pose they 
use early, wash, and begin to repeat in a loud voice with proper 
accents and pauses what they have learnt the ddy before. While ; 
repeating their lesson, they either keep before them some grains, or 
turn the beads of a rosary and repeat the lesson as .many times as 
there are grains or beads] After passages are learned by heart their 
meaning is explained and illustrated. Tho Sluts tri’s object is lb 
S!° r °"jS Iy teacli '"’hat he does teach and progress is so slow that 

p CrP T ? eforo tbc stud 7 oftbe book has been com-? 

• pleted. The relation? between .the Slidstri and his pupil avo very 
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close mid friendly. The teacher* treats his pupils with fatherly care 
and affection and tlio pupil regards the teacher with reverence and tho 
members of his family with affectionate respect. He is considered one 
of the family, and wlien the tcaclior dies his pupils mourn for him as 
for a father. Tho pupil values nothing so highty as his roaster’s bless- 
ing. After his course of study is over the pupil from time to time 
visits his master, asks his help in difficulfpoints, and always treats him 
with unabated respect. Even though his renown for learning should 
eclipse liis master’s fame the pupil never sits in the satno row with 
his master and iji public shows him the greatest deforence. .At 
times when rich men wish to settle diflicult or disputed points they 
call a meeting of Shnstris, and sometimes men of lemming are 
tempted to come from great distances. Tho meeting generally takes 
place in tho evening or at night in a temple or in the liouso of the man 
who has invited the Slidstris. Tho conversation and discussion aro 
in Sanskrit. Thoso meetings aro soldom satisfactory. Tliero is no 
authority and no method. The conversation branches into side issues 
and the point for discussion remains unsettled. Some of the Shastris 
are well off, own libraries, and spend their time in reading. Others 
eke out tlieir gains as Shastris by reciting tho Pordus or by teaching 
Sanskrit. 

Of tho AsLrologcrs or Joshis some arc priests as well as astrologers, ' 
but most give their whole time to tho study of the stars, preparing 
almanacs and horoscopes and calculating eclipses. When a child 
is born the father tells the astrologer the exact lime of birth. ‘Tho 
astrologer ascertains tlie position of the stars at that time, .weighs 
their influences according to regtilar rules, aud draws up a birth- 
paper or janm&kshar. lie fixes with what letter tho child’s name 
should begin, and, if it has been born in an unlucky hour, he orders 
certain penances to overcome tlio evil influences. Tho cost of a 
birth-paper varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. A janmotri or birth-paper 
showing the influence of stars during the whole life is also - prepared 
particularly for Brlihinans. In any year an astrologer, will supply 
any one who wishes it with a varnsllfal or a statement of year’s events 
' starting with his birthday and showing for ovory day in the year tlio 
influence of the stars. For young children it is tho astrologer who 
fixes when lieshould'bo weaned, when tho head should first be shaved, 
and when ho should bo girt with tho sacred thread. Whop a mar- 
riage is proposed the astrologer compares tho boy’s and ‘tho girl’s 
birth-papers and says whether or not tho marriago will bo fortunate. 
Some castes pay little attention to tlio hour at* which tho marriage 
ceremony is performed. Bub with Br&hmans tho hour is strictly 
calculated and an astrologer’s presenco is always required. 1 When 
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1 Tlio precise lionr'wlion tlio lucky moment comes is measured not l»y ordinary 
clocks or watches lint by tlio water-clock or gltntVi. Tlio water-clock is a shallow copper 
pot with a small - holo’nt the bottom which is sot afloat in a basin of wator. 'l'lio 
water outers through the hole and it takes about twenty-four minutes to All tho pot to 
tho lirim. • From (lawn on tho marriago-dny tho aslrologor nt tho bride’s hooso marks tlio 
passage of time by bis water-clock. * When tho lucky moment is^but ono (fhttdi or 
twentj -four minutes-off lie calls out Stivatlhfw’Taho cm&, and ns soon as the filled pot 
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the marriage is complete flic n«trologer fells when otlr-r ceremonies 
are to l>e performed. When one of a .family sickens, the iMrnfngei* 
is naked whether the stars are friendly or unfriendly . what should 
be done to overcome evil influences, nml whether or not the patient 
will recover. In building’ a house or a .ship the astrologer i i asked 
to hr the day for beginning the work. And when the work in 
finished lie tolls on wlmt day the house should first ho used or the 
vessel bo launched.* In settling important question* list rob iger.q 
besides consulting the stars frame calculations on the ivmiIi, of 
throws of the dice. The correctness of their calculations and 
their power of reading the future aio believed by almost nil cla'-'U’t 
in Gujardt, by Mtmlmrins mid ] Mrs is ns well ns bv Hindu*. 1 
Few important matters are undertaken without the approval of an 
astrologer. In nil Hindu states there is a state astrologer who 
holds money and land allowances mnl m consulted a*, to the luck v 
days and lucky times for undertaking public business. 

At Dakor, Clmndod, Praiblins Patau, and other leading places of 
pilgrimage aro numbers of priests or pars each <-f whom has the 
right to serve and perform ceremonies for certain pilgrims who visit 
the place. Each of these priests keeps a book with the namt-s of 
tho pilgrims whom his forofftthois have served, and the right to 
act sis priest to their descendants belongs solely to the Urnliimin 
who 1ms their forefathers’ names on his book. At the i.aiae film: 
thero is always tho chance that a pilgrim may b-» the first of his 
family to visit the place or that a priest may fail to trace a pilgrim V. 
forefathers; so every pilgiitn is possibly*n fredi patron and tho 
striving is so keen among the Utah mans ’that at particular halting 



ing them know most of their hooks nearly l»v heart, turn* up the 
part. of the hook where they have, patrons of that cm-te or district, 



with separate rooms for several families ami furniture ami conkin'- 
and dining vessels for a large company. At Dakor the arrangements 
aro proper nml orderly. But at Oluindod the pilgrims, are handed 
oyer to tho women o the priest’s family and before thev leave have 
generally been befooled into parting with most of tladr valuable. 

LiuoT «r"“ a " m ei ' n ' kQs “ t,usri '" * ,is i" iK,t 


HS**? ! k — 1 — «• ^ hUmr* ant f„ V wiwMo t& nnv 
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Besides Ibo' priests who hare the monopoly of service at’eei’tain 
centres of pilgrimage, Brdhmans are found in large numbers on 
river-banks and other places of religious resort. On ordinary days 
there are not many of them. But on all elevenths twelfths and 
dark fifteenths, especially when these days fall on Mondays, on 
eclipse days, vaidhrats , vyatipats, on the sili&dfem that is the seventh 
of S/trdvan slid (August), during the whole of the intercalary month 
botween Ashvin sucl fifteenth and Kdrtila sud fifteenth (September- 
October and October-November), and during the month between 
ildtjh sud (January-February) and F dig an sud fifteenth (February 
March) when large numbers of people go to bathe in the morning, 
the road leading to the river bank is lined by Brdhman priests 
of all ages sitting on bamboo platforms some in the open, some 
under umbrellas, and others under a bamboo booth.. As the bathers 
pass the B nth mans call to them offering to take charge of their 
clothes whilo they are bathing. The bather chooses a Brahman, 
undresses, puts his clothes and ornaments in the Brahnian’s charge, 
and after .bathing comes back to the Brahman, dresses himself, 
marks his forehead with red, and gives the Brdhman some handfuls 
of grain and a copper . 1 Besides on river banks Brahmans of this 
class frequent temples, especially Mahddev’s temple on Mondays in 
Shrdvan (August) when people flock in numbers to bathe in tho 
temple-pond. In some cases they form a guild and hold hereditary _ 
rights to sit in certain spots, no outsider being allowed to enjoy the 
privilege unless he feasts the members of the guild or contributes to 
a general dinner fund. 

Besides these Brahmans who receive alms at fixed places and in 
return for certain services several classes of Brdhmaus, most of 
them from North Gujardt, wander asking alms about the province. 
Pei’haps the most noticeable of these begging communities are .the 
followers of the goddess Bechara , 2 whose chief shrine is situated in 
■ Baroda territory about twenty-three miles., from the town of- 
Kddi. They may be seen in the streets of. most large towns beating 
brass plates, fixing Bechariiji’s' trident in the ground, and bringing 
out of their mouths a marvellous succession of cocoanuts, redpowder, 
red cotton thread, and silk cloth. Some of them tell the future 
from their almauacs' and read fortunes from palm-marks. Tho 
people give them handfuls of rice flour and peas or a copper. They 
.never bring their women with them. These Brdhmans are a large 
■body and are scattered all ovor the province moving from place to 
place in bands of twos or tens. Other Brahmans go asking alms from 
house to house. Some, especially the .Yadddra Brdhmans, make 
boggiug tours over the whole of Gujardt and part of Malwa. But 
most stay in one place, living in their houses and each day visiting a 
certain number of families. The men and children beg regularly 
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1 On those days in addition to what they can earn from bathers somo Br.thmans 
porfoim funeral ceremonies shrdddha for low-caste Hindus. 

2 An account of Bcchar.Ui is given in the Statistical Account of Baroda, Bombay 
li.uettu-, VII. GOa-Glo. 
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from door to floor and the women also sometimes go and ask foy 
presents. They start on tlieir rounds early in the morning, keep on the 
move till noon, and then go home and idle the rest of the day. Some 
of them frequent hemp taverns or bhdngfflidnds. When they 
come to a house they go close to or inside of the door and ask for 
alms. In most cases they are treated with little ceremony and 
ordered off. But they refuse to move and seldom leav.e without a 
dole of grain or a few coppers. 

In a few rich households servants are kept. But in most 
Brdhman families the women wash the clothes, grind the corn, cook, 
and do tlie whole house-work. Besides this, the wives of peasant 
Brahmans work in the fields, carry headloads of grass and fire- 
wood, look after the cattle, and in their spare time spin cotton or 
embroider in silk ; the wives of traders and craftsmen spin cotton 
and make leaf dining-plates; and the. wives of family-priests and 
beggars, besides cotton-spinning and plate-making, grind corn and 
beg from their friends. 1 

Except the wanderers, many of whom are idle and dissipated, the 
Gujarat Brahmans are an intelligent hardworking class, quiet and 
thrifty in everyday life, and on the wliole well-to-do with a high 
standard of comfort. Even those who live on alms, though beg- 
gars and paupers in name, are never reduced ±o starving • point. 
They live from hand to mouth, and are" often in the greatest straits 
for money, but their style of lodging, food, and clothing is as good 
as that of a family with a monthly inpome of Rs. S-Rs. 10. And 
though it may be the labour of years to get the sum together, one 
of these beggars will spend on bis son’s marriage. Rs. 200- Rs. 400, 
Rs. 1-50 - Rs. 300 in dower and other charges, and Rs. 50-Rs. 300 
in caste feasts. 2 Though better off ini having a more certain and less 
hardly-earned income, the style of living among household and 
village priests and other religious Brahmans is much the same as 
that of the begging Brahmans. The Brhlunan craftsmen are also 
poor, their monthly earnings not reaching more than Rs. 8 -*Rs. 10. 
Those who servo as cooks are better off, as besides a monthly wage 
oE.Rs.4-Ks. 5 they 'live iu their masters’ houses and are supplied 
with , food and clothing. Most trading and professional Brahmans 
are well-to-do, and among Government servants all holding posts 
worth Rs. 50 a month and over are well provided for. 

All Brdhmans, except a few who belong to the Svhminarayau sect, 
are followers of Shiva and almost all have household gods whose 
worship some member of the family performs.. Their social and 


acitll - cr W wcU P aid workers. ’ They seldom work 
oiwrnpMofmontti 13 & cotton-spinning or plate-making than 
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• religious customs are chiefly ruled by the Mayukh, the Mitaksharn, 
and the Dharm and Nirnaya Sindhu. Except- among the younger 
men most Btdhmans perform the sandhia or twilight prayer at least • 
once a day in the morning, count their beads, and repeat the gayairi 1 
or sun-Hymn, Priests and beggars are almost the only men who 
observe the regular fasts. But as a rule on Mondays, on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, and on their, great religious festivals, 
the mpn are careful to worship in Shir’s temple. The women are 
careful to observe fasts, but attend the temple less regularly than 
the men. Brdhmaus rarely become ascetics. 

With few exception's Gujarat Brahmans have no claim to learn- 
ing. The religious training of family and village priests does not 
go beyond the learning by rote of the’ ritual required at the different 
every-day ceremonies. Except in Baroda, no Sanskrit schools or 

* colleges are maintained either at the cost of the rulers or from 

' private funds. Formerly many learned men kept Brdhman pupils 

• in their houses teaching them free of charge and without cost 
providing them lodging food and clothes. Tho teacher in turn trusted 
for the support of his school to the liberality of his friends. Some 
schools are still maintained on this footing, but they are few and 
ill-cared for. Generally the pupils live in some unoccupied dwelling 

. or in a rest-house or temple and beg food from other Brahmans. 

Of the sixteen Yedic purifying 2 3 rites, Gujarat Brdhmans observe 
only four at their proper time ; Simanta or Pregnancy, Up an ay ana or 
Thread-girding, YivuJia or Marriage, Svargarohana or Heaven-climb- 
ing.® 

Simanta or hair-dividing, more commonly called Kholohitarvo that is 
Lap-filling, is preceded by a minor ceremony called Bdkhadi or 
guarding. This guarding, which corresponds with tho Vishnubali.or 
the fourth Vedic ceremony, takes place- on an auspicious day in the 
fifth month oE a first pregnancy. The pregnant woman wearing rich 
ornaments and clothes worships the gotraj or family goddess. When 

* the worship is over her. husband’s sister binds round the woman’s 
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1 Tut Savitur mrenyam blmrgo devasya dhlmald-dhiyo yo noli prnehodaycH We 

meditate that excellent glory of the divine Sayitri ; may he stimulate our understand- 
ings (or hymns or rites). Muir's Sanskrit Texts, III. 1 G1 . -* 

2 The account of the Brahman rites is mainly conti ibuted by Mr. Jamietrdin Gavri- 
shankar Shdstri, B.A., Acting Vice-Principal of 'the Ahmeddbdft Training College. 

3 Of the twelve remaining Vedic rites the ninth Sfirydvalokana' or Sun-gazing is 

never performed ; tho first Garbhddhuna or Foetus-laying ; tho second Puriisavana or Male- ' 
making ; tlie third Anavalobhana or Longing-soothing; the fourth Vishnubali or Guardian- 
picasing aro performed together at the 'Simantonayana or Hair-parting ; tho sixth 
Jdtakarma or Birth rite, and tho seventh Ndmakarma or Naming aro performed on tho 
sixth and thirteenth days after, and again in tho ease of a boy during the twelfth rito of 
thread-girding when also tho» eighth Nislikramana or Home-leaving takes place ; tho 
tenth Annaprdsliana or Food-tasting is .performed oneo between the sixth and the eighth 
month after birth and again at tho thread-girding; the eleventh Chuddkarma or 
Topknot rite takes place either during tlie third or ’the fifth year or at tho same time 
as the thread-girding; the thirteenth Mabdndmya or grcat-ndmo-telling that is a 
repetition of the Gdyatri hymn takes place on tho same day as and after tho. 
thread-girding ; and tho fourteenth -Samdvariana. or homo-returning is also performed' 
on the same day as the TJpanayana or thread-girding hut after the Mabdndmya or great-., 
name-telling, ’ * ' 
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ri^ht -wrist a silver ornament called mkhafli or guard, receiving 
a 'money present in return. Close to the rtthhudi is tied a piece of 
■ black silk in which are wrapped (lust brought from four c-ntfs road*, 
red ointment from the image of the god llanum.'ni, and pieces of non 
gold coral and pearl. This ornament is worn with the object of leaping 
the woman and the child from evil influences. On the day of I lie 
guard-binding, Brdhmnns and relations are fed and from tlri* day the 
pregnant woman is not allowed to draw water or do any oilier 
heavy house-work. 

The Second, corresponding to the fifth of the \edie coivinon'cs is 
known as Si wan (a that is hair-parting or mom commonly A7Vt>- 
b/iarvQ that is Lap-filling. It takes place on any lucky day between 
the sixth and the eighth month of a firet pregnancy. Seven or eight 
days before the hair-parting the pregnant woman is nibbed wi’.b a 
sweet yellow powder called pit hi, amt in the evening women conn* to 
sing and arc given one or two copper coins and Itciclnuts. The preg- 
nant woman wearing rich clothes sits on a slool fronting the singing 
women. Into her lap, while the women sing and music plays, a woman 
who has never lost a child drops five pounds of rice, a eoeoannt, live 
betel-leaves five cloves five cardamoms live hstclnuts live lotus-reeds 
ten flowers and a rupee. The pregnant woman falls at the feet of her 
mother-in-law to whom she hands the articles dropped into her lap. 
Silver coins are distributed to the mother-in-law and oilier relations. 
The woman goes to bathe at a relation’s. On her way back followed 
by women singing songs she walks on cloth spread for her and under 
a moveable cloth canopy. At every step her sister drop; a bcteVhul 
which her husband’s sister picks up. When the woman roaches the 
front of her house a pot filled with water is waved round her head. 
She then enters and bows before the got raj or family guardian. If the 
fire is alight it is brightened bv pouring" clarified butler over it. The 
woman sits in front of the fire dressed in white with a peacock feather, 
an arrow-head and spindle needle over her head, and a rosary of 108 
imarda Ficus glomerate figs round her neck. Offerings of "clarified 
butter are made to the fire with mantras or holy verses. The husband 1 
takes his seat near the altar, sips water, "contemplates the rr od 
Ganpati, and makes a sanhalpa or resolution to .perforin together all 
pregnancy rites from the garbhailhan dr ffctus-laving to the simanto- 
nayan or hair-parting. He begins by offering clarified butter to the 
fire to make up for his neglect to celebrate each of the rites at its 
proper time. Ho then performs the garhluulluhta or ficlus-lavin" the 
first of the sixteen Yedie rites with offerings to lire and repetitions of 
mantras or charms. Next comes the Ptniisavann or Male-matin" the 
second of the sixteen purifying rites with offerings and spells, when a 
piece of the root of the banian tree is crushed and the juice dropped 
thrice into-the right nostril of the pregnant woman. 1 1 

Third comes the Anavalalhana or Longing-soothing also called 
Garoh&Sa ksn an a or Womb-guarchng, the third of the Yedie rites 


aiWtSto’SjfcSS or un witling tier perform the ceremonies *h Brahman 5, 
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when clarified butter is rubbed on each o£ the pregnant woman's 
limb^ while a charm is repeated. Lastly with offerings to fire and 
charms SUnantonai/ana or hair-parting the fifth of the Vedie rites is 
performed by drawing the hair back from the woman's forehead in 
three locks and placing round her neck a garland of banian leaves. 
Then the woman's relations distribute clothes and each gives cash or 
clothes to the husband. The woman bows before the elder women of 
the family who call blessings on her, saying May you give birth to a 
son. 


After the lap-filling the woman is invited to dinner by her husband's 
relations who give her some silver presents. The young wife generally 
goes to her parents' house for her first confinement. On the day sho 
leaves her husband's the mother-in-law gives her a small earthen pot 
covered with silk and containing two pounds of rice some betelnuts 
and a rupee. Her relations escort the young wife to the first road 
where ai crossing square is traced, and a betelnut and a copper laid 
in the square. At her father's house, when labour begins the girl 
is taken to a warm room whose windows are kept shut. A midwife 
generally of the barber caste is sent for. The exact hour of birth is 
carefully noted and a brass plate is beaten if the child is a male. 
Should the child bo born in an unlucky hour as when the Mnlanak- 
shatra or the twenty-fourth lunar mansion is in the ascendant it is 
believed that either the child or its mother or father will not live long. 
If a son is born the news is sent to the father and his relations by some 
" young member of the Another's family to whom the father gives some 
suitable present. If the child is a girl there is no rejoicing. If the 
child is a boy the midwife is given ‘husked rice molasses and a rupee 
and sometimes a robe. In some families if a son is bom the wife's 
sister anoints the father with scented oil and bathes him receiving a 
present according to the father's means. 

For nine nights the mother is kept in a closed room with her head 
tightly wrapped with black cloth. The newborn babe is laid on a 
wooden stool close to the mother’s cot. For two days the child is 
given a cotton wick soaked in sugared-water to suck, and on the third 
day is put to the mother’s breast. During the first nine days 
friends and relations come to see the woman. For ten days the 
members of the husband's family hold themselves impure and are 
careful not to touch the household god or perform daily ^ rites or draw 
l water from the hoc=e cisterns or touch wafer biscuits and pickles. 
’ This impurity extends to all connected on the father's side to the 
seventh degree. It lasts in the case of a male child for ten and in the 
case of a female child for three days. 

On the sixth night after a birth a ceremony is performed called the 
SJiashthi Pujan 1 that is the worship of the goddess Shashthi or Mother 
-Sixth. On the same night Vidlidtra a form of Brahma writes on the 
child's brow the chief events of its coming life. In honour of the 
goddess, in the mother's room is set a wooden stool covered with a 
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white piece of cotton and close to the stool is set a lamp fed by 
clarified butter. Sis small heaps' of wheat or rice are laid on the .stool 
and a betelnut and a copper are set on each heap in honour of the six 
goddesses of luekj Jivanfci, Kuhu, Raka, Shashthi, Sinivdli, and Skanda'. 
A picture of Shashthi is drawn on the cloth with redpowder and near 
it are laid a reed-pCn inkstand cocoanut and paper. The husband’s 
sister or other unwidowed woman worships the heaps of rice. The 
newborn child is laid near the mother’s cot and both the child and the 
mother are marked with redpowder. On the morning of. the seventh 
day all the articles are removed and given do the family priest except 
the cloth, which is dyed black on the fortieth day and made into a 
jacket for the child. If the sixth falls on a Sunday or a Tuesday the 
cloth is carefully kept in the family as it is believed’ to acq uir e magical 
power and to ensure success to any of the father’s undertakings. 
On the seventh the husband's family present the betel leaves cocoanut 
molasses and clarified butter. On the morning of the tenth the mother 
and child are bathed and moved to another part of the house while the 
bedding is changed and the floor of the lying-in room is washed with 
cowdung. Among certain Brahmans the mother and child are bathed 
on the twelfth day and the child is taken into the open, yard behind 
the house to worship the sun. On the eleventh day the husband’s 
sister covers a wooden stool with a white cloth and on the cloth piles 
eleven small heaps of rice and on each heap sets a betelnut and a copper. 
Near the stool she places a waterpot covered with a cloth and close to it 
lights a lamp. She then offers redpowder and flowers to the waterpot, 
takes off the wet cloth, and fastening the dripping cloth to her waist 
goes out. The mother walks round the waterpot and bows before it 
3 f mfl~ L^ r ^ ae -urea to the mother an abundant supply 


In the case of a boj, on the twelfth or some lucky day after the 
fortieth comes the Namkarma or Naming, the seventh of the Vedic rites, 
though occasionally a pet name is chosen without reference to the 
moon as a rule the choice of name depends on the position of the moon 
at the time of birth . 1 The husband’s femalg relations go to the 
mother’s and present the child with ornaments and clothes. The child 
is dressed in some of the clothes presented to him and is seated on the 
lap of the father s sister who lays it on a white sheet of cloth along 
with seven pipal Ficus religiosa leaves and seven betelnuts. The four 
ends of the cloth are raised by four children and the babe is rocked four 
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times, the children and the father’s sister singing at each swing : 

* Joli Pali Pijial Pan, 

P/uic Pudiy it JVdm. 

The sheet the betel nnd the pipal leaves. 

From his aunt his name the boy receives. 

•• At the end of the swinging and rocking the father’s sister names 
the child . 1 Then the mother’s parents present the husband’s sister 
with silver or a robe and distribute among other women and children 
•fried and pounded rice cocoa-kernel molasses and coppers. If the 
babe is a girl no ceremony is performed beyond adopting a name 
suggested by a Br&hman astrologer. The rich hold a feast in honour 
of the name-giving but no cash presents are made to the husband’s 
sister. Though, she bathes and changes her clothes on the twentieth 
and again on the thirtieth the mother is held impure for forty days if 
the child is a boy and for forty -five days if the child is a girl. On 
the fortieth or .the forty-fifth day she is bathed and given the products 
of the cow to sip. After bathing she offers water sandalpowder and 
flowers to the sun, the door-post, the house-well, and the urinal. 

On some lucky day within three mouths of the birth the mother 
returns to her husband’s house, her parents on leaving presenting the 
child with clothes ornaments and a cradle. On reaching the house the 
mother bows at the feet of the elderly women of the. family and 
present them with silver. Except that some Brdhmans put it off for 
a year if the child is a boy, the liotan or weaning, corresponding to 
Aunaprdshan the tenth Vedie rite, is performed in the sixth or eighth 
month after- a birth and in the ease of a girl in the fifth or seventh 
month. Boiled milk with rice and sugar hliir or coarse wheat flour 
mixed with sugar and clarified butter are laid on a rupee and given to 
the child to lick by the maternal uncle or some other near relation 
who presents it with a plate a saucer and a water-jar which among 
some Brahmans become the property of the father's sister. 

The Head-shaving or Ckanl corresponding to ChuddJcarma the 
eleventh Vedic rite takes place on some auspicious day either in the 
boy’s third or fifth year or at the time of thread-girding. In the 
morning the father mother and child bathe and wearing rich clothes 
and ornaments sit in a row surrounded by linos of quartz powder. 
The usual holiday blessing and lueky-spirit-worsliip are performed, 
the sacrificial fire is kindled, and the -boy is seated in his mother’s lap. 
The mother sprinkles a tuft of the boy’s hair with water and the father 
taking a razor chops it off. Tho barber is then called and shaves the 
head clean . 1 The hair is taken by the father’s sister and thrown into 
a well or river. On her return she is presented with a rich cloth to 
make a bodice and the barber is given some silver coins. The boy’s head 
is marked with a red cross stithy o. lie is bathed and after he is dried 
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1 The names of relations nnd ancestors aro avoided. A Gujnrdt Brrfbman hoy has 
only ono name, and by that namo lie is called throughout l!£o. Fow families liavo sur- 
names. Tho practice differs from that in uso among Dnlclmn Brjllimans, where besides 
a surname, every, hoy lms at least two names one given by a Brlhtnnn llie other by aft 
older of the family. , Tho namo chosen by tho older tho lad, as often happen?, adopts 
through life, miles? for reasons of religion or luck ho assumes a.^hird namo. 
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aslies from the sacrificial fire are nibbed on his brow. The ceremony 
ends with a feast to Br&hmans. 

The Upanayana or Thread-girding, corresponding to the twelfth 
Yedic rite, is performed at any time between the boy’s fifth and eleventh' 
year. The boy’s father goes to an astrologer and asks him to fix a 
lucky day for girding the boy. The astrologer refers to his almanac 
and names a day in one of the five following sun-northing or waxing 
months: M dgh January-February j Fdlgun February-March $ Cfiaitra 
March- April ; Vaishakh April-May; and Jycshlha May-June. If the 
hoy was born daring one of the five northing months the astrologer 
must avoid his birth-month and if the boy is \kajyeshtha or eldest of 
his family, the astrologer must avoid the month of Jyexhtha that is 
May-June. The thread-girding always takes place between morning 
and noon, never after midday. Preparations begin a few days before 
the thread-girding day. Drummers . and pipers are sent for and the 
terms on which they will play are fixed. A booth or porch is built 
and invitation cards sent to distant relations and friends. Two or 
three days before the appointed day a carpenter brings four wooden 
posts called mdnekstambha or ruby pillars of which the' .women take 
charge after throwing rice and redpowder over them. Then the hoy- 
worships the posts and while the women sing a carpenter sets them 
up one at each comer of the booth or bower. The carpenter is given 
molasses and wheat and all children who are present receive fruit 1 dry 
dates and molasses. About the same time that is five or six days 
before the girding the rice-pounding ghdna ceremony is held and the 
boy is daily rubbed with turmeric paste. On the morning of- the 
rice-pounding day the family priest makes the boy worship the god 
Ganpati and the Matrikas or Mothers who are represented by two 
large painted earthen vessels with a small pot in the neck of each 
and in the pot's mouth a cocoanut and mango leaves. A clarified 
butter lamp is lighted and two baskets called Ranyadcva bolding 
powdered cowdung and grains of wheat are placed close by and a space 
is .surrounded with quartz lines and fresh smeared cowdung. From 
this day till the thread-girding day the women of the family sing 
songrs both m the morning and evening each time receivin'* five 
betelnuts. 0 


A day before the thread-girding the spirit worship suited to ioyful 
events is performed. On the morning of the .thread-girding a quartz 
square is traced m t he b ooth, earfhen altars are built, and three wooden 
stools are laid out. When the boy and his parents have* bathed the 
family pnest asks them to perform the thread-girding. They come 
° f and the « seats on the three stools in front of the 

S v ther fr?" * h -f. ceren30n y ky giving away some cash to 

?imp lu r^ eg: i edi . 1 , nfall . m s P erform the sam/kdras at their' 
fKnV T A ^ P^ces a cocoanut and some wheat in 

the boy's hands and leads him .to the gotraj or family goddess before 
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whom with a low bow the hoy lays the cocoanut and wheat and return- 
ing sits between liis parents. First to perform the jdfakarma or birth 
rite a fire is lighted and the father taking clarified butler honey curds 
and water in a pot dips a gold ring into the mixture and drops what 
lie gathers into the hoy’s mouth. The mother bathes her bosom and 
offers first her right breast and then her left breast to the boy to suck. 
The father touches the boy with his ' right hand saying * Be thou as 
hard as a stone or a pickaxe and pure as gold. Mayest thou who art 
no other than my own soul live a hundred years/ Next to perform 
the name-giving the father having ten times dropped clarified butter 
into the fire writes the intended name on a betel leaf with redpowder 
and speaks it loudly into the boy’s right car. The worship of the 
Brahmans who recite holy blessings onds the ceremony. After the 
name-giving comes the eighth of the Vedic rites nishkramana or 
going-out.cercmony in which the father or mother of the boy holding 
in one hand a cocoanut a betcluut and soirfo cash and flowers and the 
boy in the other walks out of the house, offers the cocoanut and other 
articles to the sun and shows f,lie sun to the boy. 

The Yajurvedi Brdbmans perform on this occasion the ceremony of 
ear-slitting. The place in which the slit is to be made is marked with 
vermilion and the boy is fed with sweetmeats. The right ear is first 
bored then the left one. Next follows the annaprdshana or feeding 
ceremony. Rice is cooked in a pot placed over the fire on the altar 
and out of it four offerings are made to the sacred fire’ kindled on the 
occasion. A little of the rice is then placed in a gold or silver dish 
mixed with curds and clarified butter and sugar. The mother places 
the boy in her lap and takes a little of this mixture on a gold or silver 
coin and feeds him with it. Then comes the ceremony for ascertaining 
the calling or profession which the boy will take to in after-life. Tho 
boy is seated on the ground aud before him aro placed a manuscript, a 
piece of cloth, a pen and inkstand, aud a silver coin. The boy is asked to 
take any one of them* and the article picked up indicates the profession 
he will follow in after-life. Then comes life ceremony of tonsure^ and 
of thread-girding. 

When tho boy is bathed and dressed in rich clothes with ornaments 
the father or some disciple of the family priest of the same age as the 
boy leads the boy to the priest who soats him on his light. The boy 
asltB the priest to make him a Brahmachslri or ascetic and tho priest 
takes off the boy’s clothes and girds him with a mnnj mcJihala or girdle. 
Round his neck is fastened a sacred thread prepared by a maiden or a 
Brdhman who spins a cotton thread as long as ninety-six times the 
breadth of four fingers. The thread is first folded into three and again 
trebled and the folds held together by a knot called brahmagranlJd 
or Br Alima’ s knot. Tho boy is given a new cloth five cubits long, a 
Ichdlchar Bulea frondosa 1 staff as tall as the upraised end of tho boy’s 


1 The TchctJthar also called palas Butca frondosa which is named with honour in tho 
Ycflns in tho laws of Menu and in all sacred and popular pooms is considered n holy 
plant hy tho Hindus, This elegant treo gave its namo to tho momorablo battle-plain of 
Plassey lmt properly called Palasi from palas. Dcscriplivo Account of British India 
(1833), III. 187. 
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and asks him to state his name and to say whose BrahmacMn he has 
become. When the hoy mentions his name and says he is his preceptor’s 
Brakmacbari, the preceptor lets go the boy’s hand, takes him round the 
sacrificial fire, and seating him by his side drops nine offerings into the 
fire. He then says to the boy : Yon Have now become a Brahmachari ; 
yon must observe religious exactness ; you must sip a mouthful oE water 
before taking food j yon must not sleep during the day ; you must control 
vour speech ; you must keep alight the sacred fire and cleanse your 
mouth after t akin g food. The Mahdndmj'a or great-name-telling, the " 
thirteenth of the Vedic rites, is then performed. The boy sitting on 
the north of the fire hows to the preceptor and begs to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the sacred verse; the boy and his preceptor or 
father are covered with a shawl and the preceptor thrice whispers the 
sacred verse or gdyatri into the boy’s right ear first syllable by syllable, 
next phrase by phrase, and then the whole verse. That no one whether 
Brahman or Sudra man or woman may hear the verse all present go 
to some distance. Then the shawl is taken away and all return to their 
seats and kindle .the fire by putting on. samid/i or butter-smeared sacred 
wooden chips three times. The boy holds his hands over the fire and 
raises them in front of his mouth. He takes the ashes from the altar 
and marks his forehead with them. He hows to -the preceptor and the 
fire and begs alms from his mother. The mother brings on ber head a 
bollmetal plate marked \yith a square tracing of vedpowder in -which 
are set four balls of sweet rice each weighing about a pound a rupee 
and a cocoanut. The boy’s brow is marked with redpowder and the 
plate is handed to him. If the boy is betrothed his mother-in-law or 
any other woman of the girl’s family makes a similar present. In 
the absence of any member of the betrothed’s family the boy’s maternal 
aunt presents the articles mentioned above. WTien the almsgiving is - 
over the fourteenth of the Vedic rites samdvartana or water-pouring 
begins. In this ceremony water from eight new pitchers is poured in 
an unbroken stream over the boy’s head who is then rubbed with 
turmeric powder and bathed. The boy makes over to the priest the 
loincloth, the staff, the deer skin, and the grass ropes and puts on new 
clothes presented by his maternal uncle and takes the staff in his hand, 
lie presents the Brdkmans with money, and they repeat blessings over 
his head. His relations give him a rupee or two. 

In the afternoon male and female relations arrive. The boy is 
dressed in a coat waistcloth shoes and turban, flower garlands are 
hung from his head and round lfis neck, in his right hand he carries a 
bamboo to which is tied a piece of cloth containing seven cakes a 
manuscript of the Veda is put under .his arm and an umbrella is held 
over his head. As the procession motes music plays and women sing. * 
When it reaches the street corner the procession stops. Two wooden 
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top-knot a piece of deer skin, and a loincloth langoli. A wooden stool 
is «et near bis father and the boy is seated on it facing east. The 
preceptor takes water into his hollowed hands and offers it to the boy 
who thrice sips it. The preceptor then gives the boy a cocoanut and 
takino-him by the hand goes out of the booth and both bow to thejsun. 
A— nnl-nm f/v 6AQ. fc +!>*» nrpcfintor takes the borfs riokt hand 
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stools are placed at the street corner on one of which is set the manu- 
script of the Veda and on the other the boy. The manuscript is 
worshipped and round it a circle is drawn on the ground by pouring 
out water to represent the seven seas. The boy is advised to give up 
* the idea of travelling in search of study as he will have to cross seven 
oceans and meet with other difficulties. When the worship of the 
oceans is over the boy rises holding the Vcda-under his arm and the staff 
in his right hand. lie then runs away and after ho has gone a little 
distance • his maternal uncle runs after him to catch him. When his 
uncle has caught him, he promises the boy if he returns home he will get 
him a wife. The uncle then takes the boy in bis arms and walks under 
a shawl held over his head by four men. All the way as the proces- 
sion returns to the boy's house Brrihmans keep reciting Vcdic texts or 
spells. On reaching home his mother waves water round the boy's 
head and qiakes him bow low before the family goddess, the family 
priests, and the family ciders. In the evening a caste dinner is given 
or at least friends and relations are fed. For some days following the 
boy goes out to dine at the bouse of different relations and friends and 
according to custom is given copper or silver coins. 

The Third corresponding to the fifteenth of the Vedic ceremonies is 
Viv&ha or marriage. 1 * 

Except among Nrigars whose girls are seldom married before they 
are thirteen Gujardti Brahmans generally .marry their girls between 
seven and eleven irrespective of the bridegroom's ago. In the" choice of 
a husband the chief points for consideration are: That the person 
chosen belongs to the same subdivision. A girl of one subdivision 
cannot marry a boy of another subdivision. That the families of the 
bride and the bridegroom should not be within the forbidden degrees 
of relationship. Tho rules are that on the father's side no two members 
of the same (jolra or family can marry and on the mother's side that 
if there is any connection between the mother and the mother-in-law 
no marriage can lake place. In some of the smaller subdivisions the 
rule against relationship on the mother's side is disregarded. That 
as f&,r as possible the boy should be intelligent good-looking and a little 
older than the girl. Among rich and middle class families other points 
generally influence a girl's parents in the choice of a husband. Among 
poor families though this is not always tho case, money is wanted and 
wealth in a son-in-law outweighs suitableness of age, good looks, or 
intelligence. In some Brdhman subdivisions the position of the family 
. or \ul is taken into consideration. Tho form of marriage in uso among 
Gujar&ti Brdhmans is the BrfSlnna wedding according to which besides 
a dower the bridegroom receives presents with his wife. As regards 
dowry the practice among most divisions of Br&hmans is .fixed. Except 


• As among other Hindus the Importance of marriage to'tlio Brahmans is that tho 
performance of funeral rites by a non frees tlio father’s spirit from tho hell called 'Put,' 
i 1 virtue which has gained for the son tlio honoured name of putra that is freer from 
. hell. For this reason especially, to the jvomen of tho family from tlio birth of a child 
its marriage is tlio subject .of constant enro and planning. A girl is never allowed to 
remain unmarried and every effort iff made hy a father to sccuro a wife for his son. 
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in tlie ease of a widower or of a man. of lower family or hid the 
practice of the division is followed, as a matter of conrso. The five 
commonest arrangements arc (1) Tho bridegroom settles a certain sum 
on the bride called palln which becomes a part of the strirf/ian or dower. 
(2) The bridegroom receives a portion with tho bride. (3) The bride- 
groom pays a sum of money to tho bride’s father. (4) No stipulation 
is made about dowry or portion. (5) Tho marriage if agreed to on the 
understanding that a counter-alliance will follow. Of these arrange- 
ments tho first is tho commonest, the second is found among Andvala 
and certain other BrAhmnns, the third occurs when the bridegroom is 
a widower or of inferior family, tho fourth is fonml among very few 
subdivisions, and the fifth or return-marriage is adopted to gain brides 
for men of low family or kul or for those who cannot otherwise secure 
them. Betrothal generally takes place some years before marriage. 
Wlion a betrothal is found to bo free from any of the leading objections 
the horoscopes of tho girl and boy arc consulted, aud it the astrologer 
finds no obstacle, the girl’s father chooses an auspicious day for the 
betrothal and sends a hoy or the family priest to the house of the 
intended husband to make the formal announcement. The boy or the 
priest is fed and is given one or two rupees and as a sign of joy the 
boy's father distributee sugar among his friends and relations. 
Among Ntlgars the boy's parents also send a representative to 
make a formal entreaty Hint the girl shall 1* given in marriage 
and in token of their willingness tho girl’s parents make presents 
to the envoy. On Some lucky days after tho ljetrothal the girl 
and boy are invited to dine with their fathers-in-law and arc 
presented with cloths and ornaments or with a packet of sweetmeat 
and a rupee. Among some divisions tliis verbal betrothal is binding 
among others the performance may he avoided by the payment 
of a fino while' among Ndgars and others even the offer of a 1 letter 
match is considered reason enough for breaking tho betrothal. Among 
these differences one general rule prevails that if either of the 
parties to he married becomes maimed or an invalid the other is freed 
from the promise. No rule prevails regarding the length of time 
between betrothal and marriage. A marriage takes place at any £imo 
after the threadgirding of the boy. But a death in cither of the families 
may put tho marriage off several months. The marriage tiny is fixed 
in any of the five northing months of Mngh Jamiary-February, 
Fdlgun February-March, Chaitra Mareh-April, Faishahli April-May, 
and Ji/cstha Slay- Juno, in which J upitov and V onus are in conjunction 
with the sun. For marriage purposes every twelfth year when Jupiter 
is in the sign of Cancer is altogether avoided. Surat Motaliis and 
Jundgadh Nagars celebrate mania ges only once every tlireo or four 
years. Among Jundgadh Ndgars for three days from the 13th day 
of the Dewali before the celebration of the marriage all brides worship 
tho dhatnra Batura alba tree. At the instance of tho girl’s parents 
a day on which the moon .is favourable both to the girl and to the 
boy and which is auspicious in all other respects is fixed for marriage 
and is communicated to the parents of the boy. Great preparations 
are made on hoth’sides. The house is fresh coloured and whitewashed, 
■wafer biscuits papad and vermicelli sev are made for use on the 
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marriage days and a bootli is built in front of tbe bouse. The building 
'of tbe marriage porch or booth is begun five or ten days before the 
wedding. Over tbe entrance a platform is raised for the drummers 
and pipers. A few days before the marriage at both houses the 
same rice-pounding ceremony as before a thread-girding is performed 
and till the day of marriage the boy and girl are daily rubbed with 
turmeric powder. From the day when the -rfee-pounding begins both 
in the morning and evening women come and after singing songs for an 
hour or so receive five betelnuts or a copper and retire. In Kdthidvada 
on a second or .third night before the marriage day the bridegroom 
richly dressed . and decked with ornaments mounts a horse, holding a 
cocoanut in his -hands relations and friends both male and female follow 
on foot and the procession with music and fireworks passes round 
the town. When it returns the mother of the bridegroom holds her 
robe over his head and waves water round his head and throws it at 
■ the feet of the horse. She then’ takes a little dust and rubs it on the 
bridegroom's right cheek, he then enters the house, and the men and 
women who formed the procession are given betelnuts and disperse. 

In connection with a marriage are certain minor ceremonies known 
as Varsoddhara and Mdtrika installing and the Abhyadliika Shraddka. 
Except when a birth a death or other ceremonially unlucky event is 
feared in which case they are held several days earlier, these ceremonies 
are genetallyq>erformcd on the day of marriage at the bride’s house 
and on the day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom. In 
the morning the head of the house bathes, performs sandhya , and 
worship's Ganpati. He next worships the seven flowing streams or 
Varsodd/idras which are represented by seven kanJm vermilion spots 
marked on a wall. These are S rf, Lakshmi, Driti, Medha, Pragnya, S vdha, 
and Sarasvati. Molasses rice and shami Prosopis spicigera leaves are 
stuck over the seven spots and along - with the Varsodd/idras are installed 
the Mdtrikds or Mothers. They are set up in the form of sixteen 
small heaps of rice placed on a piece of cloth spread over a wooden 
stool set in front of two big earthen vessels each with a small carthen 
pot in its mouth and in the small pots a cocoanut and mango leaves. 
Over these vessels are hung two Ranyddcvas that is wheat seedlings 
grown in a basket having a cowdung bed and watered from a well. 

The worshipper in token that they are set up as gods throws rice on 
the Varsodd/idras and Mdtrikds. He sets a cocoanut in front of each 
of them in the hope that they may fulfil his desires. He then begins 
the vriddhi or increase or the A bhyadhika Shrdddha. Five small bundles 
formed by twisting and tying the roots and' the tips of kus/ia grass are 
laid on a wooden stool facing the worshipper. In each of these grass 
-bundles when united by the funeral rites ancestral spirits house them- 
selves finding a face in the root knot and feet in "the tip knot. Of these, 
five bundles or ancestor-lodgings two represent the Vishvedevas or 
house-guardians and of the remaining three, one represents the mother 
''the father's mother and the grandfather’s mother, a second the father the 
k father’s .father and the father's grandfather, and a third the mothei*’s' 
father the mother’s grandfather and the mother's 1 great-grandfather." 
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Water from a copper dish in which have been dropped a blade of darbha 1 
redpowder and grains of barley and sesame is sprinkled over tlie bundles. » 
The performer knots the end of bis waistcloth sprinkles over his head 
water from the dish with a blade of darbha, or kusha grass and pours 
water on his hand in token of his promise to perform the worship of the 
Vishvedevas and the ancestors. He lays a blade of grass under each 
bundle to serve as a seat and throws rice over them. Two khaklmr 
Butea frondosa leaves are laid on the ground in front of the two 
Vishvedevas and two blades of darbha grass are laid over them with 
their ends to the east. Water is poured on the leaves and rice and 
flowers are offered. The blades of darbha grass are picked up and 
laid on the" bundles representing the Vishvedevas aud the water in the 
khakhar leaves is poured over them. The same details are repeated 
in the case of the three bundles where the ancestors are lodged. The 
worshipper then gathers all the pavitras or pieces of darbha grass and 
places them on one side. A blade of kasha grass is laid in tlie south- 
east and on the grass rice is heaped to serve as food for tlie Vishve- 
devas. The worshipper then sweeps the ground in front of him and 
taking into his hands water and three blades of kusha grass marked 
with redpowder ponrs the contents in three lines from east to west. As 
food for the ancestral spirits nine balls of cooked rice and kansar wheat 
flour mixed with sugar and clarified butter are laid on three blades of 
kusha grass in three parallel lines. Over each of the three lines of balls 
is laid a piece of white cloth or in its absence three threads. *■ The balls or 
pindas are then worshipped with sandal-powder and flowers. When the 
worship is over the worshipper salutes the halls, offers dakshina to the 
Brahmans and receives their blessing. He then throws rice over the 
halls, removes the blades of underlying kusha grass, and smells the 
pindas. This offering to the fathers differs from other funeral cere- 
monies in the detail that the worshipper does not wear the sacred thread 
on his right shoulder. 

The next ceremony is the Grahashdnti or Planet-soothing, It is 
generally performed in the afternoon of the Vriddhi Shraddha and 
Matrika installing. Early in the morning several women meet 
and taking a lamp pass singing to their private refuse heap. They 
dig a small hole close to the heap, drop a copper and a betelnut into 
the hole, and worship them with redpowder • rice and flowers. They 
fill the hole and return home singing. This ceremony is known as the 
TJkardi noiarvi or Dunghill-asking. Nexfc.comes the earth-bringing 
for which a hand of women start singing to a neighbour's veranda 
where a basket has been set filled .with earth. They bring hack the 


1 The darbha Poa cynosuroides also called hwha is held in such pecnliar veneration by 
the Hindus that every law-hook and almost every poem in Sanskrit contains frequent 
aUnsions to the holiness of the plant. The fourth Veda has the following address to it : 
Thee, Oh Darbha, the learned proclaim a divinity not subject to age or death jthce they 
call the armour of India, the preserver of regions, the destroyer of enemies ; a gem that 
gives increase to the field. At the time when the ocean resounded, when the clouds 
mnnnured, and lightnings flashed, then was Darblia produced, pure as a drop of fine 
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basket singing all tbe while and use the earth in making altars fox 
the grahas/idnii or planet-soothing. To represent the planets and 
constellations halls of rice and wheat are heaped on cloth spread over two 
wooden stools. Opposite the stools with the earth brought in the 
basket three small altars are raised and on them are set offerings of 
clarified butter and sesame. At the end of the ceremony Brahmans 
are worshipped and presented with gifts of money or clothes. After 
the planet-soothing is over if the bride belongs to another village the 
jdn or procession of carnages starts to go there. The bridegroom 
having bathed and put on the clothes received from his maternal uncle 
mounts a horse holding in his open and joined hands a cocoanut a 
betel leaf some rice and a rupee. The procession starts, first the 
drummers and pipers then the male relations then the bridegroom on 
his horse then the women singing. On reaching the outskirts of tho 
village or town the bridegroom dismounts and takes his seat in a bullock 
carriage. While the procession draws near the bride’s village word is sent 
and the bride’s parents despatch a party of men in carriages to meet 
the procession. After receiving eocoanuts these envoys hasten, home. 
When the procession arrives at the village the parents and the male 
relations of the bride go to receive them. The girl’s father embraces 
the boy’s father salutes him and escorts the procession to some house in 
the village which has been specially engaged for their use. When tho 
bride and the bridegroom belong to the same village such processions 
are not necessary. 

The newly arrived guests dine with the girl’s father. After dining 
they return to their lodgings and again visit the girl’s house taking 
on a large copper salver ornaments silk clothes crystal sugar eocoanuts 
redpowder dried . dates and brow-spangles. In front of tlje girl’s 
house a square is traced with rice and on the square a wooden stool is 
set. The bride takes her seat upon the stool and the father of 
the bridegroom washes her right foot with milk or water, sprinkles 
grains of rice over it and marking the backs of her hands with 
redpowder gives her a rupee and puts ornaments in her lap. Tho 
girl retires into the house and the bridegroom’s party return to their . 
quarters. 

Next the bride’s male and female relations make ready to go with 
music to the bridegroom’s quarters to offer Jcalvo, that is four sweet 
balls several sweet-calces sugar and ghi held in a big brass dish. The 
sweet balls are served to tbe bridegroom by the bride’s female 
relations who afterwards wash his hands with sugar and water. The 
bridegroom grasps the robe of one of the women who have been serving 
him and does not lot it go till he has received a present in cash and in 
• return a present is made to the women who have washed the brass dish 
in which the Italvo was brought which is filled with dried dates and the 
bride’s relations go home. On their return from the kalvo-giving some 
divisions of Brdhmans send the bride with music on horseback to the 
bridegroom’s lodgings. On arrival she is covered with the marriage 
robe called chundafli and is given a rupee and returns home. 

In the evening just before tho bridegroom starts for the marriage a 
v few of the bride’s female relations bring for his use hotwater a sacred* . 
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thread a now waistcloth a turban and shonldcrclotb. The boy. bathes 
and puts on the clothes and ornaments, When the bridegroom is ready 
be mounts holding in front of him in his pined and open bands a 
coc oanu t rice and betelnut, and the marriage procession starts for the 
bride's. with fireworks and music men and women accompanying on. 
foot. At the bride's the bridegroom dismounts and is made to stand 
on a wooden stool at the entrance of tbe marriage booth. The bride’s 
mother with the priest and several women accompanied by tbe husband 
of one of tbe bride's sisters go to where the bridegroom stands. 1 The 
bride's mother waves a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning 
stick, and an arrow four times over the heads of both the bridegroom 
and the bride's sister's husband and throws pieces of juvar Sorghum 
vulgare stalks in all directions. She piles at the bridegroom's 
feet one over the other two earthen lamps each containing betelnut 
copper and rice with cotton threads drawn over the mouth. She 
makes a mark with redpowder on the bridegroom's forehead and 
squeezes his nose. The bridegroom breaks the earthenpots and entering 
the hopth takes his seat on a stool in front of the altar. Then the 
marriage service begins with its ten rites of feefc-washing, honey-sipping, 
rice-throwing, moment-naming, present-making, clotkes-worship, bride- 
giving, oath-taking, seven-steps, and feeding. When all are in their 
places the bride’s mother washes the feet of the bridegroom who thrice 
offers the water to the sun. Honey sugar butter and curds are laid in 
the bridegroom's right palm and the priest repeats in Sanskrit, the 
bridegroom eaying the words after him, f I see and lake thee my bride 
with the eyes and strength of the sun ; I mix thee with honey and take 
away all that is hurtful in feeding on thee; I eat that sweet nourishing 
form of honey, and may I thus be of choice sweet well-nourished 
temper* He touches the different parts of his body Saying ‘ May there 
be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, sight in my eyeballs, 
hearing in my ears, strength in my loins, ana may my whole body 
and soul keep Sound.’ Then the bride clad in her marriage robe and 
decked with jewels is carried in by her maternal uncle and set on 
a stool facing the bridegroom and a cloth is drawn between them. The 
priest joins the right hand of both and throws round their necks the 
marriage garland or varmdl of twenty-four threads of red cotton. 
Until the lucky moment’ arrives' the family priests and the astrologers 
chant verses the bride chews rice and the bridegroom chews betel 
.while the relations and others clustering round the bride and bride- 
groom at the end of each verse keep silently throwing a few grains 
of rice over them. "When tbfe lucky moment is come the priests cease 
chanting and the cloth is drawn towards the north. A brass plate 
is beaten with a stick and at the signal the musicians raise a blast 
of. music the bride and bridegroom squirt at each other the rice and • 
betelnut they have been chewing 'and the guests depart with presents 
of betel leaves and coeoanuts. While the women of the bride's family 
smg marriage songs, the bride and bridegroom receive money and 

■ Btrictfast 6 WeddiDg day tl10 brido and her parents and her mother’s brother keep n 
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jewelry .from their friends and’ relations, each present being duly ‘Section I. 

noted in writing by one person belonging* to the bride’s and by another BbAhmamb, 

belonging "to the bridegroom’s family. Customs* 

The priest separates the hands of the bride and the bridegroom and Marriage. 
repeats their names and the names of their fathers grandfathers great* 
grandfathers and families and the names of their stock branch and V eda. 

The bridegroom then offers the weddiug robe called c hvndadi to 
the bride who puts it oh and ties one end of* it to another end of the 
bridegroom’s robe. Tho bridegroom then adorns the eyes o£ the 
bride with black pigment, combs her liair, gives her a hand mirror 
to look into, and throws round her neck a garland of betelnuts dates 
and small pieces - o£ cocoa kernel. While women sing songs, the 
bride and bridegroom fasten the midlial Vanguieria spinosa bracelet 
• round each others’ wrists. The bride and bridegroom are then led 
near the altar to offer sacrifices. The bridegroom takes his seat facing 
east and the bride sits on his right. Tho priest having made eighteen 
offerings of clarified butter or ghi in the name of eighteen gods and 
fivo more in addition the father or the brother of the bride applies 
the ghi ladle to her head and blesses her. The bridegroom takes 
the bride’s open right hand into his own right hand, saying 1 Oh 
wife, I hold thy hand' that till our old age we both may live together.’ 

The priest sets on the nortli-east corner of the altar an earthen 
waterpot full of water into which coins have been dropped and 
its mouth closed by mango leaves. The- bridegroom makes the 
bride rise and with his left hand holds her right toe on a stone set 
to north of the firo repeating the sacred verso which enjoins the 
brido to be firm as the stone. He takes a round of the sacrificial 
fire and the stone, the bride following him closely. When the round 
is finished, the bridegroom holds tho bride’s palm over his own and 
in tho bride’s palm the bride’s father drops some ghi and fried* 
grain and tho brido lets them fall as an offeriug into the fire. The 
circuit-making and offering of fried grain are repeated four times. 

To the north-east of the fire seven small heaps of rice are piled and 
the bride levels them one by one with her right toe. These are tho 
seven steps which when . once taken the marriage cannot be 
anuulled. Water from the pot set to tho north-east is then sprinkled 
over the heads both of the bride and bridegroom. Afterwards the 
Bridegroom lays his right baud to the -brido’s right shoulder, the 
priest repeating on his behalf tho verso f Oh bride, give your 
heart to my work, make your mind agvocable to mine. May the 
god Brilraspati make you, pleasing to me.’ The bride and bride- 
groom are then taken out and shown the Polar Star. Fresh’ 
offerings are made to the fire and the bride and bridegroom bow 
low beforo the family gods, the priest, and tho oldqrs including the 
. father-in-law and tho mother-in-law. Then the bridegroom with 
the bride and his own relations returns to 'bis home. 

Next morning or in some divisions two or three days later the 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony 
y, called charublia. leshana or cooked-food-eating. Tho bride and tho 
\ bridegroom both put on silken clothes and take thoir seat" in fi*ont 
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of the fire altar. The fire is kindled and rice is cooked over it. 
Some of the cooked rice is dropped into the fire and some drops 
of ffhi left in the ladle are dropped into a leaf cup. After the offer- 
ing is over, while the priest repeats verses, the bridegroom takes 
the leaf-cup and empties the drops of g hi over the head of the 

bride, Of the remaining .rice the bride and bridegroom each give 

the other four mouthfuls, the bridegroom Baying : c 1 unite thy soul 
with my soul, thy bones with my hones, thy flesh with my flesh, 
and thy skin with my skin.’ They wash their mouths and bowing 
before the fire withdraw. In the afternoon or on the following 
day the bride and bridegroom are taken 1 to some neighbouring 
temple where they bow and make presents of silver coins. The 
father of the bride gives a special caste dinner in honour of the 
guests. On that day among a few subdivisions the father of the * 
bridegroom and his relations appear dressed as sdd/ius devotees. The 
Shrigod Brdhmaus observe the special practice of making tbo 
bridegroom’s father and his near relations drink ghi. The last 
ceremony is the giving of presents to the guests. According to the 
caste custom, these presents are made either on the day after 
marriage or four -to five days later. The priest brings a plate 
containing redpowder mixed with water, and the bride’s father 
and the father of the bridegroom dip their hands into the red 
water and mb it on each others’ cheeks chest and back. The 
bridegroom’s father then receives a shawl a turhan or a present of 
cash. The other relations of the bridegroom, both men and women, 
receive presents in the same way. The bride and bridegroom 
dip their handB into the redpowder and with their red hands mark 
both of the door-posts. The bridegroom is given a couch bedding 
a plate and a jar by the bride’s father besides other articles of 
.value. The procession then returns to the bridegroom’s village or 
bouse. At the bridegroom’s house both the bride and bridegroom 
alight and stand on wooden stools till water is waved over their 
heads. When they proceed to enter the house some young members 
of the family keep the door shut until the bridegroom promises 
from outside the door to arrange for their wedding.' On entering 
the house the bride and bridegroom take their-seats in front of the 
Matrikas or house guardians. Here they untie the midftal bracelet 
from each others’ wrists, unfasten the ends of their robes which 
have been knotted together, and play with kodis Cypraea moneta shell 
money. The baskets of wheat seedlings areworsbipped and each lashes 
the other with a korda or twisted cloth. In honour of his marriage all 
relations and guests and castemen arfefed at'the bridegroom’s bouse. 
On a lucky day within a month of the marriage a party comes and 
fetches the bride back to her father’s. AmODg the N&gars of 
K4thi4v4da and other, parts of Gujar&t certain rites are observed . 


i Among Gimir&s and Trivedhi Modhs the bridegroom's maternal uncle dressing ns 
ajhanda in-woman's clothes from bfead to waist and in man’s clothes below, smears 
ks face with oil and daubs it with redpowder and armed with a sword goes with the 
bride and bridegroom, to the temple. Jhauda who in quaint costume is often repre- 
sented by strolling players or bhavofyds was it. is said a Pdthan fakir or religious 
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during the yoar after marriage principally on tho 9 th of A'sh&dh sud 
(June- July) on the thirtieth day called the Vatsavitri Day, and on the 
first of the month Magh February- March following Holi Day. 
On the 9th of the waxing Ashadh (June- July) the bride receives 
from the bridegroom a bundle of rich clothes. On the Vatsavitri 
the brido and bridegroom, are taken to a banian treo, which they 
worship and hang on one of its brandies the wedding garland call- 
od Yado Hardo made of betelnuts and cocoa kernel. When the 
•banian worship is over the bride is presented with a good robe sari. 

Svargdrohana, literally heaven-climbing, are the funeral ceremonies 
performed to help the spirit of the dead to reach heaven. When a 
Brdhman seems to bo on the point of death, penances for the purifi- 
cation of his body and Vishnupuja or Vishnu worship aro performed 
‘and money, clothes, grain, and if the family is well-to-do a cow are 
distributed to Brdhraan priests. In tho case of a Brdhman who is 
himself a priest, these things- are distributed among his own 
cagtemen. The dying person is stripped of his or her ornnments 
and clothes except a waistcloth in tho pose of a man and a robe 
and a bodice in the case of a woman. The body is washed with 
water -and in the case of a man the head except the topknot and tho 
face except the moustache are shaved. The body is laid with the 
head northwards on a part of the floor which has been prepared by 
cleansing it with cowdung and strewing sacrificial grass sesame 
and barley. A silver.coin is placed in the right hand and a Brfih- 
nufn is called to receive it from the hand of the dying and close by is 
sot a lighted lamp fed with clarified butter. If they have or can get 
auy Ganges water the relations pour some drops into the mouth and 
lay in the mouth a leaf of the basil tulsi Ocymnm sanctum and somo 
curds. The relations and friends gather round the dying and until 
life is gone call on " Sri 11dm.” If tho dying person is a 
woman whose husband is living her chocks and forehead are smear- 
• ed with red pigment. The friends and relations go outside and 
sit in the veranda weeping. The news of the death spreads and 
the caste people come for the funeral. When noar relations come 
they cry out from the furthest end of the street. Tho woraon 
stand in a circle near the door bewailing the deceased singing a 
funeral dirge beating their breasts in sad accompaniment. Tho 
mourning for the young is more bitter than for tho aged. The dirgo 
which consists of unconnected cries of grief is led by one or two 
women the rest joining in chorus. In north Gujarat and in 
Kathidvrida tho broast-beating is most severe, the nearest 
relations using such force that through exhaustion some of them 
fall insensible. When the beating of the breasts is over, the women 
sit and wail covering their faces with their robes. Each woman 
either laments for the deceased or for her own long dead children 
or relations. This alternate breast-beating and wailing is repeated 
each time a fresh female mourner reaches the house. , Both the 
breast-beating and wailing are stopped by the intercession of au 
'• elderly woman whose entreaties are generally ' respected. If the 
deceased has left a wife she sits indoors in a corner her face covered 
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bewailing her fortune. While the women nro wailing, two or 
three men fetch from the market two bamboo poles coir ropes and 
pieces’ of bamboo, and if the deceased is a married woman a silk 
robe .and a red thread called nudv. The pieces of bamboo are 
fastened to the poles by coir ropos at short intervals. The bier is 
then washed with water and is taken inside the house. The body 
is laid on the bier and tied to it by the coir strings 1 * and shrouded 
with a silken robe in the case of an umvidowcd woman, or with a 
shawl or other costly cloth in the case of a rich man, and with, a 
white linen sheet in other cases. The bier-bearers bathe and dress 
in silk or in wet waistclofchs. The bier is raised on the shoulders 
of four of the nearest, relations and is borne forth feet first preceded 
by one of the nearest relations carrying an earthen or copper vessel 
with fire and cakes of cowdung. The relations and casiofellows - 
follow calling upon Ram. 

The women accompany the funeral party to the. first meeting of 
four roads where they beat their breasts and return wailing. They then 
wearing a robe and a bodice go outside of the city town or village 
to bathe. After bathing they return cither in wot or in fresh clothes 
and the nearest relatives wait in the hoUFe till the funeral party or 
ddghns return from the burning ground. On their way to the 
burning ground the funeral party halts at a fixed place when tlio bearers 
of the corpse reverse its position and henceforth carry it headforemost. 
When the burning ground is reached which is usually on the banks of 
a river, the bier is laid on the ground close to the water’s ed^e. Two 
or three persons go to fetch logs of wood if they arc to be *linrl .close 
by. If no wood is to be had close to the burning ground it is brought 
along with the body from the village or town. The logs arc of sandal 
or other costly wood if. the deceased is rich and of babhal wood mixed 
with sandalwood p ie ces in other cases. When half of the logs arc piled 
the body is removed from the litter and laid upon the pile with its head 
to the north. The religious part of the ceremony is then performed 
by the son or other nearest of kin and in the ease of a married woman 
by her husband except when the husband is likely soon to marry n^n 
I he religious part of the ceremonies consists intlie chief mourner offering 
to the dead bails i of nee flour and as he offers each hall repeats the 
proper mantra that is verse or charm. The first ball is offered at the 
time of moving the body from the inside of the house, the second at the 
entrance of the house, the third at the first street corner, the fourth at 
the placeof halt, and the fifth when the body is laid on the lialf-builfc 
pyre. Ti hen the pyre is complete the chief mourner repeating verses or 
charms puts five into the mouth of the corpse and lights the rale The 
S?£ f a “.?r : ^fttoafewostta mo?c otSmrtv 

CS S °.‘ 0 “ *?““ ? wl * talKog until theMy 

tW them mto thri ve, or it no uteuu is ZJ° toy ta?.# 

1 Among Jethmal jTodl;? a , ’coco!umt is tied to 

the corpse is carried to the burning ground, * four corners of the bier on which 
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dug for the 'purpose and sprinkled with water. The sixth remaining Section I. 

ball is laid on the spot where the body was burnt. The chief mourner BrAhmans. 

who kindled the pile chooses two- small pieces of bone and carries custom s. 

them with him with the object of throwing them with suitable j) eatIu ' 

cer emo nies into a sacred river such as the Granges or Narbada. In some 

cases these pieces of bone are laid on the spot where the head of the body 

rested. At the funeral of a rich man a cow is milked on the site of the 

pyre and the” milk is sprinkled around. The chief mourner fills with 

water the earthen pot in which the fire was carried and throws it 

backwards over his head. When this last rite is oyer the whole party 

leave the burning ground lamenting but never looking back. On their 

way home at a river or pond the son and other relations offer the deceased 

sesame and water, -and then all bathe, wash their clothes, return to the 

house of mourning, and go back to their homes. One man from each 

house of the subdivision is expected and in some divisions one man is 

compelled to attend a castefellow’s funeral. A child's funeral does not 

differ from the funeral of a grown person. The exception is a babe 

of less than eighteen months who is slung in a hammock-like shroud 

from a bamboo carried by two men or is borne on the shoulder of the 

chief mourner and accompanied by a few of the nearest relations is 

carried to the burning ground and there buried with less ceremony than 

attends an ordinary funeral. Jn ordinary cases on the day of the 

funeral or on the day after friends and relations me^t at the house of the 

deceased. In some subdivisions they meet on the evening of each of 

the first nine days when if the deceased is. old a Brfihman reads to the 

women of the house the Garud Puran detailing the fortune of the spirit 

after death. In other cases the women meet mourn and beat their 

breasts; 

The holy hooks lay down that if when life has reached the throat, 
that is when death is close at hand, a man abandons the world he 
will be free from the treadmill of re-births. In this hope certain 
Brahmans when deaths draws near perform penance, have the head 
including the topknot and the face including the moustache 
cleanshaved, and become ascetics or sanydsis. An ascetic is called and 
the dying man receives initiation, an ascetic name, and brick-coloured 
garments. So' long as life remains, friends relations and townspeople 
come and pay. their respects bringing presents of grain and cloth. 

When life passes no wailing or grief is allowed. The body is bathed 
and dressed in tawny clothes and rosaries are hung round the neck 
and arms. The ascetic is seated crosslegged on a wooden stool e&ch 
corner of which is bound by a coir rope to a pair of wooden poles. 

On the way to the burying ground conches are blown brass bells are 
rung and handfuls of redpowder are scattered while the mourners and 
earners repeat the name N dr ay an Nardyan. When the procession ' 
reaches the river-bank the body is either bmried or thrown into the 
river. When the body is buried a pit is dug and the body placed sitting 
the top of the skull being rubbed or fractured by a blow from 
the point of a conch shell^to secure an upper opening 1 on the flight 
of the soul. The pit is covered with earthy and after _some years a 
masonry platform adorned ■yvith a pair of fcet.is^raised by the heirs of 
the deceased. When the body ’ is to.be .tlirojvrn >to 'the river, it is 
B 2181—7 
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placed on board a small raft. A bagfull of grain or a heavy mill- 
stone is tied to the neck, and the body is thrown overboard in the 
middle of the stream. As by this treatment the ascetic passed through 
the round of births into nothing he stands in need of no further rites. 
On the day her husband dies the widow breaks her bracelets and on the 
tenth day after the funeral causes her head to be shaved. Contrary to 
the general rale a young widow is allowed to wear her bracelets and her 
hair until she is abont thirty years old. Then on the occurrence of a 
death among her near relations her bracelets’ are broken her head -is 
shaved and she begins to wear the sombre clothes of a widow. 
In ordinary eases when the widow is a grown woman, for a whole 
year she mourns seated in a comer of the house, living on coarse 
food, and never leaving the house since no one should see her. 
So long as she lives she takes no part' in 'any happy gatherings 
for her shadow is unlucky. Except in the case of widows and 
of aged parents who in white or in dark coloured garments 
mourn their dead children or their widowed daughters all the days j of 
their life, the time of mourning varies from less than a month to a year 
according to the age of the deceased and the nearness of relationship. 
Members of the same family stock, who are younger than the 
deceased, have their heads and moustaches shaved on the tenth 
day after a death. During the first twelve days of mourning 
they are held to beampure and their touch to cause defilement. They 
keep aloof and never change their dress. In twelve days the son, or 
the person who has lit the pile, covers his head with a scarf until on 
the thirteenth day his father-in-law or other relation presents him with- 
a new turban. On the tenth eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days 
after a death sJirdddha or memorial rites are performed and afterwards 
monthly on the day of the month on which the death occurred, and 
yearlyon the anniversary. A separate mind-rite is performed on one of 
the fifteen days assigned for skraddha in the month of Bhadrapad 
(beptember-Oetober) . As part of the mind-rites caste dinners are given 
on the eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days after death. Dinners are 
aso given every month to relations and the last caste dinner is held on 
anniversary when a shrdddhn is performed. A man is fed daily 
a year and the family priest is liberally paid. On 
the twelfth a Brdliman is presented with what is called a sejja or 
o w ic besides a cot includes bedding metal pots and ornaments 
amounting mthe ease of a rich man to the value of Es. 200. With 

A^Za r; 18 P I e il ntei to a Br ^T aD » the cot for the use of the 
mif. i 0U ^ as a carrier across the Vaitarna to heaven, 

the (WTToo % i°? e , 0 ^ souls, of the deceased for twelve days sits on 
on the rnrvF n home and for its use pots of water and milk are set 
offers a tipp ^ °J ^eten days after a death .the chief mourner 

On 2® °I h ® ? ffers kn nceballs all at once on the tenth day. 
nme mSlf nth .' ay ^? performer oi the rites bathes and to become 
i . P* a y <* solatia or atonement. He then performs the 

in whiEl" W ° rShiP °t’ ^ S ] ma anc * ^e vrishotsarga or Bull-leaving 
the eW? aud ^ en B^hmans. Then follows 

offeredTSo d 7 * iraddha L ™- ^ch a ball of cooked rice is 
dead. On the twelfth day the sixteen monthly 
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shrdddhas arc performed together and after them the Sapindikarana 
or ancestral slirdddha by which the dead joine the fathers or pitris. 
"With’ the thirteenth day shraddha the funeral rites come to an end. 

Brdhmans have a less complete caste organization than trading 
and most other classes. In rural parts all membors of the division 
ho]d an equal position. But in towns each division has one. family 
which, with the title of patcl, takes a leading place. The divisions 
differ considerably in the strictness with whi°b they enforce caste 
rules. But, on the whole, they are somewhat laxer than other 
leading Hindu castes. 

Two influences, the scantier employment and support given to 
scholars and the greater success with which BrA limans compete for 
Government service, keep lowering the ndmbor of priestly and 
raising the number of lay Brahmans. As a class Brdhmans are 
most anxious to learn. Every year largo numbers of the children 
of begging Brahmans, taught in Government schools, start in life 
with every chance of earning a good living as schoolmasters clerks 
and pleaders. The number of Brdhman boys is nearly twenty per 
cent- of the total of boys of all races attending school. 

Of foreign or non-local Brdhmans whoso home-speech is not 
Gnjarnti, there are, besides Telangs from the Karnatak and Madras, 
five classes of Dakliani or Mnrdtha Brahmans, 1 Deshasths and 
Yajurvedis from the Daklian ; Konkanasths or Chitpavnns and 
Devrukhas from the Konkan j and Karhddds from both the Konkan 
aud the Dalchan. 

Though they include several divisions, Karndtak and Madras 
Brdhmans are in Gujardt generally included under the term Tolang 
Brahmans. They occur in small numbers over tbo whole province 
and are in considerable strength in Baroda, Except that they are 
darker and more robust, they differ little frorA Dakliani Brahmans. 
They are poor and thrifty, seldom weaving a coat or a turban. All 
of them are religious beggars and makers of sacred-tbreads. Most 
of them have their homes in Madras. 'Except a few in Baroda 
almost none bring their women to Gujardt and almost all live in 
public rest-houses and temples. Their customs aud religion are 
much the same as those of Dakhani BrdhmaTis, and tliey oro much 
more largely supported by Daklian people than by Gujaratis. Their 
practice of pressing unasked to share in gifts of aims has made 
their name a by-word for greediness. 3 Few of tbom liavo any 
claim to learning and none of them scud tlicir boys to school. 

Dakhani or Maharashtra Brahmans, witli a strongth of 18,002 
came to Gujardt during the eighteenth century* the time of Mardtha 
supremacy. 1 * Besides in Baroda whore they form a strong rich 


1 In Gujardt or rather among Gujuritis a Dakhani firnlhman means a Mardtlii- 
speaking Brdhman from tlio country to tlio south of Guji»Mft| no matter whothcr lie is 
from tlio Konkan or tlio Daklian including Khdndcsh and Efdsik. 

1 Don’t bo a Tolang/ a father shouts to a boy who trios to got more than Ins proper 
sharo of food at table. 

3 The peculiarities in the customs of Khed&vAl and MotAla-Brnllimans wlncli seem to 
show they aro early settlers from Mjdidrdshtra, liavo boon noticed aboro pages 11 and 12. 
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community they occur in nm nil numbers in most of the larger 
Gnjarflt towns mul in many Hnroda villages nn accountants nml 
clerks. Of these Dakhnu and Kotikati Brahmans, about tbrei«-f,»nrtbM 
may bo said to have adopted Gujarat ns their native country, uml 
though of late years with easier mentis of travelling the practice tuny 
have grown somewhat commoner, they seldom marry out of Gujarat 
except when they fail to find a suitable match at home. A few still 
look on some Kouknn or Dakhnn village as their home, pay visit** 
to their relations, and go to their native place for marriages and 
thread-ceremonies. 


In language, food, dress, faith, and customs the D.iklinnt 
Brahmans in Gujarat have kept to the practices, of their native 
country. They drink water from tho hnml- of GujnnUi Brahmans, 
hut uulcss it has been cooked in milk they eat no food prepind 
by a Gujarati Brahman. On the other hand except X agnm 
■ Bluirgavs and a few hubdivistons of north Gnjnr.it all Gujarati 
BrAhtnnns cat food cooked by a Dakhnui Brahman. Tie 4 home- 
speech of all is Marathi. In Barodu mid other towns, where tlmro 
is a considerable body of their own people and where tho children 
can attend INI unit hi schools, they generally speak the language purely. 
Iu outlying parts tho dialect in use is often much mixed with 
Gujarati. Out of doors most of tho Bnklinnis, both men and wnmtitt, 
speak pure Gujartiti aud the rest a mixture or MarAthi Gujarati and 
Hindustani. The arrangements nt n Dakkuni Brahman’s feast 
differ iu several points from tho arrangements at a Gujarat i Bnllimnn's 
feast. Unlike Gnjnriiti Brahmans tho Mnratha does not j-hu n 
till a message reaches 1dm tlmt it is ready, lie bring! nothing, the 
host providing water and other necessaries, why o jn some Gujarat 
divisions tho guest brings water both for drinking and bathing, a 
leaf-plate, a leaf-pot, and his own pickles, Tho dinner is never 
held m the etreot and tho floor of the dining hall is decorated with 
designs oE flowers creepers and birds traced in wlnlo and red 
powder. No one sits down tilt all the party nre present : none is 
helped except by an attendant; and, on pain of making the dish 
unclean, no one may either touch the servant or Ills neighbour. 
Among Daklmms the dinner begins and ends will, rice! while 

TKSlf, W a bCff,n i W,th a S -V wt llhU nn<] Cllt if nnv rice. 
fu nnfc£^ ,raan » " rJk '" 1is whiI ° U,c <K«»er ingoing 

Kt&M ^mosofr plantain instead of Uoikhar 

and f P 1 ^ 3 ', At mosl marrin S° fowls numb is played 

the IS -T e h J ono ? r trforoof the guests. Afterdinner 

the guests wash their hands nnd mouths aud meet in tho reception 

^ nklTon it TnM nUd S S‘ CCS ar ° Unndcd r onnd, rosewater is 
sprinkled on tho clothes, and essence or altar is rubbed on tho 

back of each guest’s right hand. I* their cooking, unlike Gu anit 

Brdhumns, who, except tho Ndgars, nso no reliS blit sngi? and 


The powder inside tbc^ofa " ro " ml w »tl, a number of hole*, 

flowers aud birds," S S C Mci msbc * and tracings in the form of 
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clarified butter, tbe Maratha Brahmans are fond of spices and make 
many piquant and pungent dishes. 1 * 3 * Except tbat his turban is 
broader and flatter the dress of a Dakhani is the same as the dress of 
a Gujarati Br&hman. On the other hand the women’s dress differs in 
several points. Instead of the openbaclced bodice kanchali, Mardtlia 
Brfihman women wear a choli covering both back and bosom. 8 Again 
as no Mardtha women wear tbe petticoat or ghdghra their upper robe 
or lugada is from sixteen to eighteen cubits long about twice as full 
as the Gujnr&t robe,' and -unlike the Gujardt robe it is passed between 
the legs and tucked in at the back. The Dakhanis wear the outer 
end of the robe passed round the left side and falling over the right 
shoulder, while the Gujaratis pass it round the right side and let it 
fall over the left shoulder. Few Gujarat women mark their brows 
with the round red spot which all Mar&tha women except widows 
wear. On the other hand, except' some young girls, no Maratha 
women wear the bright Gujarflti brow-spangles or chandlds of mica 
and silver. Ordinary Mar&tha ornaments are more costly than 
those worn by Gujardtis, as they are not generally hollow or plated. 
Again Gujavdt wowen wear jewels only on their uncovered arm 
while Mardtha women are .careful to adorn both arms alike. Finally 
instead of bone or wood the Maratha bracelets are of glass. 

In religion like Giijardt Br&hmans the Dakhanis are both Smdrts 
and Bhdgvats. But they are more ceremonious, more scrupulous 
in observing ceremonial purity, and keep more closely to religious 
rules than Gujardt Brdhmans. In- social customs the Dakhani 
differs in many points from the Gujarati Brdhman. They make 
presents on other occasions besides marriage and instead of cash 
always give clothes. As a rule the present consists of a turban and 
shouldercloth shela or of a turban alone for the boy and of a robe 
lugada and bodiceclotli khan, or of a bodicecloth alone for the girl j 
shawls and ornaments are seldom given 3 money almost never. 

At deaths the women wail only in the house, never out of doors 
or in the streets. They sib weeping and never stand in circles 
or beat their breasts. Only near relations and a few persons 
are asked to the funeral feast. On marriage death and other 
coremonies charitable gifts are distributed on a much larger 
scale than among Gujaratis. At Dakhani caste dinners the host 
gives each guest a money present of from { to 4 annas. The 
distribution of apta Bauhinia racemosa and sharqi Prosopis spicigera 
leaves on Dasara Day (September-October) and of sugared sesame 
on Makarsankrant (12th January) is peculiar to the Dakhanis. 
On certain occasions Dakhani women have parties of female guests. 


1 From their different ideas of cooking the Dakhanis call the Gnjardtis Iddva khdu. 

caters of sweetmeats and ghi khdu butter-eaters ; in return they call the Dakhanis bhdji 
or chatni khdu vegetable and relish eaters. Thb only Gujardt dishes that have been 
adopted by the Dakhanis are the Gujardti way of cooking rice and split poise khichadi 
and soup or liquid ddl. They sometimos also prepare wheaten-flour sugar and molasses 
in tlio Gujardti form of malpuva, ■ ■ ■ 

3 Gujardti widows wear the hacked instead of tho open bodice : Mardtha widows wear 

no bodice, ' ' 
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Luring the month of Chaiira (Uarch- April) a- hall or room is 
decorated and a small brass statae of the goddess Gauri is set in its 
midst and parties of women friends come in the afternoon between 
half-past four and seven, stay chatting for a time, and, on leaving, 
are presented with red and yellow powder halad-hanka, grain, and 
betelnut and leaves. Sandal-powder is rubbed on their arms and 
they are sprinkled with rosewater. They recite rhyming verses 
bringing into them their husbands ; names which at other times they 
are most careful never to utter. A number of the moetings ai'o 
held at different houses on the same evening and parties of women 
go from one to the other. ‘Widows nre present but take no part except 
conversing with the guests. On the JPadva or first day in Biv&li 
(October-November), the practice, common among the Daklianis.in 
Gujardt as well as in other parts of the Presidency, of waving divds or 
lighted lamps by married women before their husbands and on the 
second or Bh&u-bij day before their brothers, is unknown to the 
Gujaratis. On these occasions the womeu receive in return presents 
as a rule in cash varying from 4 annas to .Rs. 2 and in exceptional 
cases in gold mohars and ornaments. If a child sickens with small- 
pox or measles the child and its mother keep to the house for twenty- 
one days, the child unbatbed, the mother "bathing as usual butleaving 
her hair uncombed and careful to touch no one who is not of her 
caste. On the twenty-first day the child is bathed, dressed in new 
clothes, and with music and accompanied by a party of friends 'is 
taken by the mother to the goddess Shitla Mdta. On their return 
a dinner is given to five seven *or more married w,omen. On the 
seventh of Shravan sud (J uly- August) a day known as the Taclhi-shil 
Stalefood Day, Dakhani women observe the Gujar&t custom of 
bathing in cold water and eating no food but what was’cooked the 
previous day. 1 During the nights of the bright half of Ashvin 
(September-October), some Dakhani women have adopted the 
Gujarat practice of moving in a circle round a number of lights singing" 
songs and at intervals clapping thoir hands. Unlike the Gujaratis 
with their caste divisions each vuth a separate organization the 
Dakhanis keep to the Dakhan practice of calling .together the 
members of the .five leading Mar&tha Brdhmah divisions, Deshasths, 
Konkanasths, Karhadds, Yajurvedis, and Telangs and together 
settle any caste or social dispute. "" ” 


Of the Dakhani Brdhmans some are priests and men of learning, 
bub most follow secular callings, working as cooks, schoolmasters] 
and in the lower and higher grades of native states and of Govern- 
ment_ service. In spite of the decay of Maratba power and the 
'growing competition for Government employment Dakhani Brdhmans 
are a well-to-dp class able to bold their own against any rivals. 
Besides itardthi and Gujardti most of them are careful to teach 
their children, to read and write English. 


sssss 
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Under Writers come three classes, Brahma Kshatris 2509, Kdyastlis 
2607, and Prabhns 3891, -with a strength of 9087 souls or *091 per cent 
of the total Hindu population. The details are : 

Writers, 1891. ' 


Class. 

Ahmed a! 
bfd. 

Krflra. 

Panch- 

Mabtfls. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Nitiie 

States. 

B-iroda. 

Total. 

Brahma- Kshatris ... 

S3 

179 

1C 


355 

21 S 

1709 

2509 

^Kii'nsths 

1C2 

48 

20 

105 

87.1 

012 

407 

2007 

Prahhua 

8 

45 

40 

33 

151 

077 

2032 

8>91 

Unspecified 

1 

a 

... 



2 

74 

80 

Total .. 

203 

275 

70 

in 

1370 

1830 

6172 

0087 


Tho census figures of 1891 are evMwtly incorrect. Tor instance n'o Brahma* 
lishatils are fIioam in Broach, \\ hcre.as Broach 1 b tlic principal town of the llr.alima-Ki*lmtri 
community nntl had a population of 092 ]icn>ons in 1872. AhmcdAbiAl contained a population 
of 630 in a.d. 1872, niicreas only thirty-two persons wire returned at the 1801 census. Again 
Vnltnik ha} oaths and Kirynstli l’rabhus seem to lm a been grouped together in tome 
places. 

Brahma Kshatris are, found chiefly in Broach Ahmcddbdd and 
Surat, and a few in Jundgadh Kdthidvdda and Kachh. Though 
small in number their intelligence and wealth give Brahma Kshatris 
a high position among Gujardt Hindus. They are said to he tho 
descendants of Kshatviya women, who, at the time of Parashurnm’s 
massacre, were saved by passing as Brahman women. 1 Besides the 
main body of Brahma Kshatris there are two minor divisions, Dasa 
and Pdncha, said to-be the offspring of a Brahma Kshatri and a woman 
of another c:iste. The members of these minor divisions neither cat 
with each other nor with the rest of their castcfellows. 2 

When and under what circumstances the Brahma Kshatris camo 
into Gujarat is not known. Tho tradition is that about 500 years 
ago they emigrated from the Panjdb and settled at Chiimpdner in the 
Paneh Malidls. On the capture of Chdmpancr by Mahmud Begada 
(a.d. 1481) the Brahma Kshatris are said to have moved to Ahmed- 
dbdd, where they occupied the quarter of the city at present known by 
the name of Klnfdiyu. The oppression of the Musalmans compelled 
them to migrate to other parts of India. Some of them went as far as 
HaidarabSd in the Dakhan, where a few families still morry until 
Gujarat Brahma Kshatris. Some who went to Banaras and Lakhnau 
aie now known as Gujardt Kshatris. Tho report of tho 1865 census 
of the North-West Provinces says 5 * It is a subject of dispute whether 
the Kshatris are the old Kehatrip or a mixed class. 4 The tradition 
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1 Campbell’s Indian Ethnology, 132 ; North-IVcst Provinces Census of 1SG0. 

5 The division of an estate in Broach between ordinary Brahma Kshatris and 
membera of tho Dasa subdivision is said to perpotunto tho shares granted by tho 

original holder to his legitimate and illegitimate cliildron. 3 Vol. I. page 34. 

4 In Sir Georgo Campbell's opinion the Brahma Kshatris have a fair claim to be the 
lescondants of tho original Kshatris. Tho old Sanskrit books, ho says, make tho 
'Inihmnns and Kshatris to have romotoly sprui g from a common origin. May it not 

o that in early Aryan days the Brrfhmans of Kashmir may have first become literary 
„ civilised and ruled on the Silrasvnti.by pencoful arts after the fashion of the earliest 
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most generally believed is that when Patashurrfm, the Brahman 
warrior, subdued the Kshatris, ho persecuted them to such an extent, 
and was so determined to annihilate their race, that he violently caused 
the miscarriage of every pregnant woman whom lie could find. Through 
fear some of the women in the f amity- way took protection with certain 
Brahmans, and when detected, the protector saved them by giving the 
persecutor to understand that they were Brdhmanis. The Brahmans 
ate food from the hands of the women, and thus satisfied the persecutors 
that they were actually Brdhmauis. The children of theso women were 
the ancestors of the present Kshatris. In proof of the truth of the 
tradition, they point to the fact that Sdrasvat Brdhmans still partake 
of food cooked by Kshatris/ 

This tradition is generally believed by the Brahma Kshatris 
of Gujardt. The fact that their priests puroftiis aro Sdrasvat 
Brahmans who are considered degraded for eating with Kshatris; 
the, fact that they are called Khakha Kshatris like the Pnnjfib Kshatris 1 ; 
the fact that the Brahma Kshatris, though engaged in peaceable 
occupations, have not wholly lost their martial spirit ; and the fact that 
some of their customs are identical with those of the Brahma Kshatris of 
the Panjdb, tend to support the assertion that they belong to the original 
Kshatri race and that they came into Gujardt from Northern India. 

They are a handsome fair-skinned class, some of them with blue or 
gray eyes, in make and appearance like Vilnids, only larger and more 
vigorous. Except at their weddings, they dress like other high caste 
Gujardt Hindus. The only special marks arc, among the men a small 
tightly-wound turban, End among the women a heavy cloth veil or hood 
sometimes worn in public to hide the forehead. Though most of them 
live on vegetables and drink no intoxicating liquors, animnl food and 
spirits are not forbidden, and of late their use has become more general. 
Unlike other Gujardt Hindus in their caste dinners the men and women 
sit out of sight of each other, the men serving food only to the men 
and the women to the women. 

Brahma Kshatris speak Gujardti with a few Hindustani words, 
such as roti bread for rotli, chaclta uncle for halra, bua father’s sister 
for 2 J hoi, nana mother’s father for ajo or vadvo; and barat marriage- 
procession for jan. Each household has its family-goddess or hnl-devi 
who is held in h gh respect. It often happens that when a Brahma 
Kshatri family has left its former home it keeps the old shrine, and on 
special occasions goes to worship at it. Except in Kdthidvdda, where 
the landholding Brahma Kshatris are Yaishnavs of the Yallabhdchdrya 
sect their favourite objects of public worship aro Shiva and Shakti. 


Egyptians, before tho art of war was invented, and that later a cognate tribe of 
Kshatris of the KAbul country, rongber and more warlike, may have come down npoir 
them like the shephered lungs and assnmed rule as the military casto of early Hindu 
history. Ethnology of India, 312-133. It is perhaps more probable that the Brahma 
Kshatris represent some of tbe Central Asian sako or Yavnna conquerors' of tho 
centnries before and after Christ who embracing Hinduism were accepted os Kshatrivds 
and a few centuries later wore styled Brahmas os the champions of tho Br.lhmanic faith 
in its reaction against Buddhism, 

1 floshiarpur District Gazetteer, Panjdb, 09. 
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TVv keep the rules laid down for Brahmans, reading the * sacred 
i / wovsliinmug meditating; repeating prayers, making offerings 
S^unrSSmeals putting o^a sillAobe. They wear^esaeved 
thread and observe the regular investiture, marriage, and 
monies. Their family-priests who belong to the class of Sdiasiafe 
Brahmans eat .with' them. As a class Bvahma-Ksliatns are well off. 
Some aie hereditary district officers desdts, others pleaders or money- 
lenders, and many are in Government service where several hold places 
of trust and importance. .They are shrewd and independent, polite, 
and fond of show and pleasure. 

On the evening of -the day on which a child is born the mother’s 
breasts are worshipped and the child suckled. Among a few families 
in Kdthi.ivd.da a woman while in confinement eats only .fruit and roots 
or such food as is used on fast days. On the sixth day after birth the 
goddess of fortune Fidhdia or Chhathi is worshipped. The first giving 
.of cooked food or lot an takes place in the sixth month after birth. 
The rite of hair-cutting or mudan takes place between * the age ol five 
and seven, when girls as wclL as boys have their hair cut. -.Like the 
thread-girding and pregnancy ceremonies, hair-cutting is performed at 
the place sacred to the family-goddess. 'Except^ in Kutbiaviuja, at the 
first hair-cutting a minor ceremony called clcvkaj is performed. The * 
child’s mother and father go to the mother’s house With music and a 
following of women. There the pair tie the ends of their garments 
together and bathe, and then wait in their wet clothes until Fomc 
woman of the mother’s family whose husband is -alive spots with 
saffron the clothes of the father s maternal uncle and gives him sweets 
to eat. When this is done the mother and father put on fresh clothes, 
return home, and worship the family -goddess. 

Three four or five days before tlic hair-cutting, as also at thread and 
pregnancy ceremonies, the family- goddess is worshipped. , A black 
rpale kid five or six nrfonths old is bought, kept in the house, and' fed 
with green grass and grain till the last day of the ceremony . On that 
day the family priest slits the kid’s right ear and touches with bjood 
.the forehead of the child, its parents, and other members of the family. 
The kid is then let loose in one of Devi’s temples and allowed to roam 
at -pleasure. This custom is kept by many families. In a few 
families during the eight or nine days of the ceremony six or seven 
male black kids are brought every day and their foreheads marked with 
redpowder. The priest kills the kids, and the flesh is cooked, offered 
to the goddess, and eaten by the members of the family, friends, and 
relations ineluding the priest himself. In almost every family one or 
other of these customs is kept. 

> The thread-ceremony is performed when the boy is between six and 
eight in mainland Gujar&t and between six and eleven in Kdthitlvdda. 
Betrothals^ generally* take place two or three* years before marriage. 
At betrothals the hoy, accompanied by the women of tjie family, is 
brought on horseback to the girl’s house. Here he is taken by the 
girl’s mother, and if young is set in her lap and fed with sugaroandy 
. a nd almonds. -In. some families the betrothal ceremony is performed 
on the booth-cpnsecrating j rt&n&va mnrt day, that is -three days 
B 21 S 1 -^-8 
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before the marriage-day. .During the time between betrothal and 
marriage presents are exchanged, and on holidays the boyiB asked to 
■*dine at the girl's house or the girl at the boy J 6 house. 

•Three daj’s before the marriage, bdoth-consccrating mandva mmrt 
and Ganesh-invoking ceremonies are performed. The marriage 
_ customs differ in some particulars from those of Gujardt Brdhmans 
and’ other high-caste Hindus. The day before the marriage at the 
boy's house the sakran-man or sweet-curd ceremony is performed. 
Two- big clay pots, - one containing ! cwt. 3‘qrs. 4 lbs', and the other 
1 cwt. H lbs. (5 and 3 mans) are filled with curds mixed with sugar, 
and a little clarified butter. An old woman whose husband is alive 
and who is a relation of the bridegroom" stirs the cards with her 
hand. The family-priest worships the pots, and presents are made 
to the woman who stirred the curds. ‘Next the priest takes the 
pots, accompanied with music, to the bride's house and there gets the 
bride to worship them. The big pot is kept at the bride's house and 
the little pot is 6ent to her maternal uncle, • and the contents of 
both pots are distributed among the castepeople. When this is done 
the priest, brings what is called dahidni from the bride's house. 
This dahiani consists of a -brass dish with, two clay pots kodia , a 
letter naming the day and hour of marriage, and a certain amount 
of cash. 1 After these presents the betrothal cannot be broken. On 
tKe wedding-day, shortly before the. marriage hour, the bridegroom, 
ms face covered with flower garlands and wearing a long tunic and 
a silk waistcloth pitambar, escorted by the women of his family, goes 
to the bride’s house on horseback in procession. Here, in presence 
or a company of the bride's friends, be stands at the central square of 
the marriage-hall, and looking down into a large earthen pan full of 
water, from their reflection in the water, touches with the point of 
his sword four saucers hung over his head. 8 He then goes -back' to' 
his.father’s house, and. after two or three hours his friends setting him 
on horseback escort him to the bride. Before the bridegroom’s ‘party 
arrive the bride, dressed in a headcloth bodice and loose Musalmdn- 
kke trousers, is seated in a closed palanquin or baldi set in front of 
t ie house. The bridegroom, on dismounting, walks seven times found 

bride’s brother .at each turn . giving, him a cut 
wt. h an oleander karena twig and the women of the family throwing 
snowerB of cakes from the windows. He retires and while 'mounting 
horse and before be is ‘in the saddle, the bride's - father comes 

a P resent > leads him into the marriage hall. In 
Aatmavada, on.the morning of the marriage-day the bride bathes in 
water drawn from seven wells. She then puts on chatudi or Panjdh 


majilh of mndder^r^^ * 7 ° ola y Pots containing.grcrand tumeric and 

reerfved from a£ ST 6 ? hy pl6C< ? of tomeric anff ™dder dyed cloth. The 
tram from the tank s house regulates the amount the bridegroom has to 

Sbs SOato ^ oraamentsrro^i Ks. 700 should he sent to the bride; 
to prove or fish test, in accordance with which, 
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bracelets sent by her maternal uncle. She wears yellow trousers Section II. 
reaching to the knee and a red robe. Tho girl keeps* her eyes closed Writers. 
throughout the whole day not. opening them until the bridegroom is Brahma- 

ushered into the marriage-booth so that the first object she sees is her Kshatris. 

'■ intended husband. On the first -Monday Thursday or Friday after Custom r. 

the mtyriage the bi’ide is hid either in her own or in a neighbour's house. 

* The bridegroom comes in state and with the point of his sword 
touches the outer doors of seven houses and then begins to search for 
his wife. The time is one of much fun and* merriment, the women 
of the house bantering and taunting the bridegroom, especially when 
he is long. in finding his- wife's hiding place. When she is found 
the bridegroom leads the bride to the marriage, hall, and *thcy sit 
there combing each other’s hair. After a time the women of the 
party in sport douse the bridegroom with dirty water. Then the couple - 
have to bathe and sit together on a cot and gamble with dice. Fresh 
clothes are put on instead of tho wedding garments and the marriage 
ceremonies are over. Among the Brahma-Kshatris the pregnancy 
ceremony lasts for eight days instead of for one or two. When a Brahma- 
Kshatri is on the point of death he is made to give presents to Brahmans 
and others, is shaved, bathed, and laid on a part of the floor of the 
room which has lately been cleaned with a wash of cowdung. After 
death he is carried to the burning ground, where the ceremonies are 
the same as those performed by Brdhmans. Contrary to the Gnjaifdt’ 
practice of beating only the breast, the Brahma-Ksliatri women strike 
the forehead breast and knees. For thirteen days after a death women 
weep and beat their breasts thrice a day, at morning ndbn and evening. 

Afterwards they weep and beat their bveasts every evening till a year 
has passed, not even excepting Sundays Tuesdays or Hindu holidays. 

During" this year of mourning the female relations of tl;e deceased 
used to eat nothing* but millet-bread and pulse ; but this custom is 
being gradually given up. Tho cloth-water leajjdepani ceremony 
takes place a month and a half after death, when all the deceased’s 
relations, both men and women, moot, and tho women- sit down and 
heat their breasts and all of them eat: millet-bread pulse and dates. 

This custom also is being gradually given up. Tho Brahma-Kshatris 
have no headmen. They are a prosperous intelligent class and anxious 
to give their boys a good schooling. 

Ka'yastllS 1 are found chiefly in Siirat. Though few in number Ka'yasths. 
their intelligence and education give them a high place among G-ujavdt 

— - - ■ * - - 

1 The earliest rercrcncc to Kdyastbs appears in a Kauaswn inscription in Mdlwa 
dated 793 of tbc Mdlwa ora (a.d. 738-739), Tlio inscription is of a Manrj-a icing 
named Shivagann and tbo term Kdynstli is' used there as a common noun to 
mean a writer. Ind. Ant. XIX. 59. MiUardja’s giant of Vikrama Saravnt ]013 
(a.d. 987) iB written by a KAynsth named Krtnobnnn. Ind. Anfc. VI, 192-193, A 
K&yasth named Shripati tbo son of Mdhava is mentioned ns having ‘ by tbo king’s 
command’ written an inscription of the Bamhhar king Visaladcva. Tho inscrip- 
tion is on tho Dehli SivWilik pillar and is dated Vikrama Snnivat 1220 (A.D. 1161). 

The inscription adds that the Krtyasth was of Gaiula (Bengal) descent and the term as 
used in the test mentions Kdynath ns a proper name of a member of the Knyaslh 
class, and not moaning a ‘writer’ as in tho JCanaswa inscription. Ind. Ant. XIX. 

219, Kdyastbs of Vtflnmya and ■ Naigama families appear ns donors in tho 
Bhmmdl inscriptions (a.d. 3183 - 1277). Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part I. 476, 478, 479, 
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Hindus. 1 They 'claim' descent from Chitragupta. 8 Of the twelve 
■branches of Bengal KAyaeths only three, VAlmik Mdtliur and 
Bhatnagra, are found in Gujardt. Though the}’- form a community 
distinct from the other Hindus of Gujarat the 'three subdivisions 
neither dine together nor intermarry ? 

Valmik Ka'yasths are found chiefly in Snrat. As .early as 
-the fourteenth century mention ip made of Kayasth settlers in the 
KAfchiAvAda town of V Ala. 4 But the settlement of the .KAyasths in 
southern GujavAt seems 'to date from the close of the sixteenth century 
when (a.d. 1573-1583) Gujarat became part of the ‘Mughal empire. 5 
Under the arrangements introduced by the emperor Akbar Surat was 
placed in a special position. The city and neighbouring districts were 
a dmini stered by muisadis or clerks of the crownj who he Id 'directly frona 
the court of Dehli, and were not subordinate to the viceroy of Gujarat. 
Though the governor . of the city does not seem ever to have been a 
Kdyastli, the work of collecting the revenues of the' atlithavisi or 
twenty-eight divisions subordinate to Surat was entrusted to Kdyasths. 
Till a.d, 1 868, in the English . villages, and, up do the present time 
(a.d. 1895) in theBaroda athtliavisi villages,-the suh-divisional account- 
ants or majmund&rs are mostly Kdyasths. Except that' they are 
rather darker and more lightly made, the Knyastlis closely resemble 
the better class of Brdhmans. The men differ from other high class 
Gujarat Hindus by wearing the hair on the crown of the head as well 
as the top-knot and by wearing whisk ere. 

Their home-speech is Gujardti. They live in well built houses 
two to four storeys high sometimes with a courtyard in front. 
They are strict in the matter of food, eating neither fish nor flesh. 
The men wear a small flat closefitting turban, a shape apparently 
copied frohithe Mughal headdress. 6 During the'*Muhammndan rule 
and for some time alter, Gujardt Yalmiks used to wear the Mughalai 
coat or jama with a simple or embroidered kasbi or shouldercloth 


and 481. Karnna or Kayasth is one of the various names given to mixed classes 
in the tentli book of Mann, Monier -Williams’ Wisdom of India, 233. The Bengal 
KAyqsths are said to bo one of the several mixed castes derived froln the Kanoni 
BrAhmans. Hunter’s Rural Bengal, 10S. . ■ 

1 Among the Vfilmik K&yastbs one. rose to the position of Judge of' the-Bombay 
Higli Court. Of the Kdyasths of Upper India Sir G. Campbell writes : In Hindustan 
-they may be said to have almost wholly ousted. Brdhmans from secular literate work 
and under the British Government are rapidly ousting the Muhammadans also. 
Yeiy sharp and clever these Kdyasths certainly are. Ethnology, US. 

s Chitmgupta, the reputed founder of the Kdyasths, according to "tradition is 
registrar to DharmarAja the judge of the dead. . 

a In Bengal the VAlmik, the Bhatnagra, nnd the Mdthur Kdyasths dine together 
and intermarry. 4 Rts ildla, 1. 315. - " ‘ J 

6 When the Muhammadans invaded Hindustdn and conquered its Raipnt princes ’ 
■we may -conclndo that the Brdhmans fled from their intolerance and violence" 
But the conquerors found in the seot of Kdyasths more pliable and better instru- 
ments for the condnct of the details of their new government. The Muhammadans 
■carried those -Hindus into their southern conquests and they spread over the 
countries of Central India and the Dakhon, Malcolm's Central India, 165 
* Of Into years Vdniiis Brdhmans and others have adoptedthe Kayasth turban which 
is less costly. Almost all Kdyasths fold their turbans themselves and do not employ 
professional turban-folders. ^ * 
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wound tightly round tho. waist. Of lato, except in their marriage 
.processions, the practice is being given up and they have begun to 
wear coats and trousers cut in European fashion. Their women dress 
like YAnia women; Some Yalmiks arc lawyers engineers and doctors, 
but the greater number" a re in state employ, some of them holding 
offices of high trust and position. Under tho Musalmans, and* for 
some time after the introduction of English rule,-* a knowledge of 
Persian was required in a government clerk, and in this language 
jnost of the Kiiyaslhs were proficient and some were excellent 
scholars. . Of late years they have lost the monopoly they once 
enjoyed as Government clerks. On tho other himd the establishment 
of railways and other large private compunies has provided suitable 
.employment fora large number of KAyaslh boys. On tho whole they 
are woll-to-do and contented. All send their hoys to school and * 
most of them teach, them English and other subjects up to the 
University entrance standard. They are so fond of show and 
-pleasure that they are called Idl&ji or Inla lok 1 that is dandies. 
Almost all smoko the hukka 'bubble-bubble, drink hemp-water bhang 
or s'lbji, and a few eat well prepared intoxicating drugs pale. Their 
peculiar institution is tho. club-room ■ ’makan , where men of the same 
age meet in tl!e evening, smoko the Inilcka, sing or hear light or 
religious songs, and make merry. They are 'very fond of singing, 
and some of them are excellent performers. Jfiach family has its 
household goddess nnd’ a family-priest of the Audichya BrAhman 
subdivision. . They belong to the Yallabbdchdrya sect. Except 
to their spiritual heads or Maharajas, whom they call to their 
marriage ceremonies, the YAlmik KAyasths show no special respect 
to Brahmans. . Etfcn towards the MakarajAs they are less deferential 
than other Vaishqays. Still they are treated with politeness, nnd 
their unorthodox hair and new European-likc clothes arc overlooked. 

No birth ceremony is performed. Tho mother remains impuro for 
about forty days and the time of Iht^ child’s birth is communicated to 
the family astrologer. The pregnant woman goes to her father’s house 
lor confinement, On the sixth duy the clihathi or destiny ceremony 
is performed." On the tenth day the mother and tho child bathe 
and worship Ganpati and mark- the threshold of the house with red 
and .yellow marks. On an auspicious day in the third or fifth month 
the child is rocke'd in a cradle and named by tho paternal aunt. 
When the child is six .or eight months old a lucky day is chosen to 
give it its first solid food. This hot an ceremony consists in tho child 
licking a little khir or rice boiled in milk placed on a rupee. On the 
ist bankrani day (12th January) after birth tho child is weighed 
and the weight in tlio form of rice and a few rupees is distributed 
among BrA limans. When the .child is two or three years old it 
worships Gnnpali. On this occasion twelve or thirteen copper or 
mass jugs filled with clarified butter are distributed among relations, 
me shaving tnudan corcmony takes place in a boy’s third fifth or 
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seventh, year. The hoy is seated in a Copper tray and the hair is 
cut by the barber and gathered by the Eather’s sister who throws it 
into a well. Among well-to-do families the boy is sent to -school in 
procession and the event- is celebrated by a dinner. The boys of 
the school are given sweetmeats and wooden pens and inkstands. 

As a rule girls may marry when they are from seven to eleven 
Jears old and bSys from seven to twenty. There is -no fixed time 
for betrothal j it takes place sometimes dayB and sometimes years 
before marriage. The chief part of the ceremony is the comparison 
of the boy’s and girl’s horoscopes. The contract is onlyverbal, but 
it is seldom broken. On various' occasions between betrothal and 
marriage the boy and girl go to the house of their fathers-in-law 
• to dine and receive presents. Marriage takes place on a day fixed 
by. the astrologer. Five or six days before the marriage comes the 
booth-consecrating or manduci murt ceremony. The father of the 
girl sits in a courtyard and worships Ganpati. Four relations who 
have only once been married and who are not widowers are asked 
to help the father in digging a small pit and laying in it a small 
twig of the shami Prosopis spicigera tree, together with honey milk 
.curds nnfl rice. The four helpers receive balls of hoiled milk and. 
sugar pendds. The same ceremony takes place at the bridegroom’s 
house. Two or three days before tho* marriage the bride and the 
bridegroom accompanied by children go to the house of their fathers- 
in-law and worship Ganpati. They are given plantains sweetmeats 
and a few coppers. On the day of the marriage, at the bride’s, 
and a day or two before at the bridegroom’s house, the grahashanti 
or planet-propitiating ceremony takes place and the bride and* bride- 
groom are rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage-day at noon, 
at both the bride’s and the bridegroom’s house, castepeople, especially 
women and children, are asked to dinner. Just before sunset, the 
usual time for performing the wedding-ceremony, the bridegroom 
goes to the bride’s house in procession. At the entrance to the 
' marriage-booth file -husband of one of the bride’s sisters stands near 
a footstool on which the bridegroom stands and the girl’s mother 
throws wheat-flour balls in four directions and shows her son-in-law 
a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning staff, and an 
arrow, and pulls his noseJ The bridegroom is then led by the 
mother-in-law into the marriage-booth and seated on a wooden 
stool underneath a bamboo canopy. The bride is brought by the 
maternal uncle and seated on a wooden stool opposite the bridegroom 
and a piece of cloth is held .across by two men so that the bride 
!hvid the bridegroom may not see each other. The Yallabhachfirya 
. . ““Nirija is invited to be present till the hand-joining ceremony is 

\ ’ 

1 The bridegr.. 

cause of much mOom s straggles to prevent his mother-in-law pulling his nose are the 
of contention betwErriment. Thu footstool on which the bridegroom stauds is a subject 
patty claim ing tbe i?on the relations o£ the bride and of the bridegroom, the bridegroom’s 
When the bridegroomhotstool as their own, while the bride’s party dispute tho right, 
they can lay their handjs party fail to get hold of tho stool they take away any nrtieb 
locked up- If anythinls on. To prevent this alHhe furniture in the bride’s house is ■ 
"g is taken' away it is soon returned. 
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oyer. 1 He is given cask by tke parents of tke bride and bridegroom. 
The Mahdrdja gives clothes, to the bride and tke bridegroom.- After 
the recital of a few mantras or prayers by tke priest and other 
Brahmans in the presence of tke Makdrdja tke bands of the bride 
and bridegroom are joined and the cloth is - removed. Then tke 
bridegroom’s parents and other relations leave tke marriage-hall 
as if in anger. The parents of the bride go to '.call them back, 
'and after making presents .of cash and clotnes bring them again 
into the marriage-hall. The bride and bridegroom then walk four 
times round the fire, the bridegroom if he is young, reciting one 
or two m’arriage-songs taught him by a mehetaji or teacher. 
When the four rounds are completed the bride and bridegroom 
feed each other with a handful of liansar wheat-flour mixed with’ 
clarified butter and molasses. The bride and bridegroom then start 
in a palanquin to the bridegroom’s house. At the bridegroom’s 
house the mother of the bridegroom receives the pair at .the 
' entrance. The bride and' bridegroom’ worship the goddess and play # 
cards. On the marriage-day the bridegroom’s father gives a caste 
dinner. On the second or third day after marriage the bridegroom 
and bride go in procession -to the bride’s bouse where they are 
bathed and dx-essed' in rich clothes and ornaments. • On this day- 
two wliite doves, a male and female, mre brought to the bride’s 
house each in a Brdkman’s hand. The birds are tied together by a 
rod thread which is thrown over their n’ecks. The bride and. 
bridegroom oil them, smooth their feathers, make them look in a . 
mirror, and mark their brows with redpowder and grains of 
rice. When the worship is over the doves are taken away by the. 
owner who is generally a Musalmdn and who, besides cdoked food, 
is paid half a rupee. After the dove worship the bride and bride? 
groom oil and comb each other’s hair and lash each other with a 
twisted handkerchief. .After this the bridegroom takes his ’bride 
•to his own house. . Five or six days after the marriage the family 
goddess is worshipped and removed, the bride and bridegroom again 
oil and comb each other’s hair, and a caste dinner is given. 

Marriage expenses vary according to circumstances. But by a 
caste rule the marriage ornaments given to the bride by the bride- 
groom must be of the aggregate value of Ks. 700. Caste dinners 
are given on marriage occasions by the fathers both of the bride and 
of the bridegroom. The male guests are invited by- tho priest, .the * 
male friends and relations, and a band of boys; tho. female 'guests 
by the women of the family. Unlike those of other Hindus, tkei.r 
caste feasts are held late in the evening at nine o’clock and last till 
eleven or twelve midnight, and the bride eats a little from tho 
dishes of- her father-in-law and mother-in-law. "When a woman for 
the first time sits aloof during her monthly sickness she is invited 
to her father-in-law’s house. There she is placed in such a room 
that her husband cannot see her face. Her female companions come 
to see her and they are given cardamoms and pieces of bctelnuts-, 

1 The practice of inviting tho ifahclttljils is* not strictly* ndhored to by young men. 
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Within a weolc after, on a lucky day, she* is bathed .and -worships 
Ganpati, receiving a tola or a rupee’s weight of gold and a new- 
set of clothes. The pregnancy and death ceremonies arc the same 
as those performed, by Ydnids. Tho only difference- is that among 
Kayasths, on the tenth eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days * 
after a death, four or fivo ascetics are feasted. Vdlmik Kayasths 
have no leading families. Caste disputes are Bettlcd at a general 
meeting of the community. The caste has littlo power over the * 
members... . • 

Ma'tliur Ka’yasths- are found in Ahmeddbdd, Barofla, Dabhoi, 
Surat, Radhanpur, and Nndiad. Prom Gujardt they are' said to 
Jiave -spread to Nandurbdr in Kkandesh and to Burhanpiir in the 
Central Provinces. The original homo of the Mdtliur Kayasths’ as 
the name shows, is Mathura, and they are found in large numbers 
in Bengal and in the North-West Provinces. They accompanied 
the Mughal viceroys (a.d. 1573-1750) to Gujardt as their clerks and 
interpreters. * 

In appearance Mdthur Kayasths differ little from Vanids. Thirty 
years ago both men and women spolcq, Hindustani in -their houses. 
Though Hindustani is not entirely neglected alid though marriage 
and other. festive songs are sung in that language, Gujarati 'is now 
much more generally useef. The men wear the Mughaldi turban. 
Twenty-five years ago the men used to wear coats jdm&s or nimd's 
falling to the ankle, trousers, and sashes. ‘ Of late these have Jbeen 
replaced by short cotton coats angarklids, waistcloths, and shawls or ' 
plain or embroidered* shouldcrelotlis. Besides a .petticoat a robe and- 
a bodice, the women used formerly* when in public to wrap a white 
coverlet round their body so as to completely h:de their face. Of late 
years the practice of hiding the face has been given up. The women 
wear gold and pearl ornaments in place of silver. Fifty or sixty years 
ago the -Mdthurs used to eat. animal food. They. are now vegetarians. . - 
In worshipping their goddess "in Chaitra. (Apnl-May) and A'shvin 
(October-November), the Mdthurs used to make offerings of flesh and' - 
country liquor. But their close contact with Gujarat Brahmans and 
A r dnids has led them to give up the practice. In their offerings they 
now put white pumpkin in placo of flesh and sugared water in place of 
liquor. While taking their meals some of the. Mdthurs observe the 
Brdhraanio custom of throwing -rice and butter into the fire and of 
’ laying a small quantity of cooked articles outside of the dish. 

Of Mdthurs* some are Rdmdnujas, some are Vallabhdeharyds, and 
some are Shaivs. Each house has a family-goddess or jkid-devi, 
some form of Kdli, Durga, or Amba. Their- household gods are’Ldlji 
or "Vishnu in his infant form, Ganpati, and Mahddev. Both men 
and -women visit the temples o£ Shiva, Vishnu, and Mata. The 
Mdthurs have- family-priests kulgors of the Audichya, Shrimdli, and 
Pdrdsar divisions who officiate -at their, ceremonies. Though some 
Mdthurs in Dabhoi "and Nadidd are landholders^ clerkship is the 
hereditary calling of the class. * * 

- No ceremony is performed .at birth. On the sixth day after birth J 
. a clay elephant is made with two wafer-biscuits or papaclt for ears. 


Custom. 
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In the evening the elephant is set on a. wooden stool and near it ore 
laid a reed-pen, paper, and vermilion or redlead sindhur, and a dish 
of wheat-flour mixed with batter and sugar, split gram, and other 
articles is set before it. -A lamp fed with sesame oil burns in an 
iron pan, so placed that the child may not see it . 1 On the thirteenth 
day or on some other lucky, day about that time, the mother and the 
new-born child are bathed and taken in old clothes to a neighbouring 
well and some red or yellow marks are made on the. well. The mother 
and the child then go to the houses of their relations, where the mother 
rubs redpowder on the door-post. , Before entering her own houso with 
the child the mother marks the threshold "and the door-post with red. 
In the;evening the child is laid in a cradle and named. The solid food 
ceremony takes place when the child is five months old. On a day 
fixed by the astrologer, the Brahman priest, with clarified butter 
molasses and redpowder, draws a picture .of the family-goddess on the 
whitewashed wall of the house. Before the goddess on a wooden stool 
are laid rice, half a rupee, some copper coins, and a piece of silk cloth. 
The child'’ s maternal uncle worships the goddess with the child on his 
lap, and then puts boiled milk mixed with rice hnd sugar three times 
into the boy’s month using a rupee or an eight-anna piece as a spoon. 
The hair-cutting 'or mudan ceremony is performed when tho boy is 
about four years old, and the thread-ceremony when ho is seven or 
nine. The rites on these occasions are the same as those observed by 
Brahmans. 3 . 

A day before tho marriage the bride id attired in a rich male 
dress and her face is hid by a closely-woven flower-wreath s/icro. 
In the evening she is mounted on a mare and led in procession to the 
bridegroom’s house. She is received at the marriage-booth m&nrfva 
by the oldest male relative of tho bridegroom, who takes her on liis 
lap. The bridegroom’ s priest then comes ■with a dish of coCoa-lccraels . 
and almonds. The oldest male relative then rubs her brow with 
redpowder, a costly robe is given her, a flower garland thrown round 
her neck, and cocoa-kernel and almonds are put in the pockets of her 
coat. • She goes home with all these things 1 in tho same way as she 
came. During the time she. is in tho booth ‘the bridegroom is not 
allowed to come near- her or to see her face. 

Oh the marriage day, at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom, the planets are worshipped-. and the bride and bridegroom, 
are bathed. After bathing tho bridegroom’s bead 'is covered with a red 
scarf, one end of which is plaited with his hair, and a silver .pendant 
ffop/ini is fastened to it. • He wears a red cotton waistclotli, and a pieeo • 
ol led .cloth is tied round his- breast. Gold necklaces arc put on his • 
neck, some passing underneath the right arm. some underneath the 
lett arm, and lus legs aro adorned with 'anklets. All this makes him 
ook like a woman. Over the headscarf he wears a hood of thick- 
stemmed palm-leaves Caryota urens, and his face is hid by a closcly- 


s Tlfoso wiin 18 kfctpvod to make the child.cock-cycd. 

when a relative i's lmui* wollo ^>. t o save -expense perform tho hair-cutting or nitida 
marriage V 1 l °^ U ' s a “wriago and the thread-ocromony at tho time, of tho boy 
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woven flower-wreath. Thus pressed, with his father and a hand of 
his relations and friends, he sets out for the bride's. When the party 
reaches the bride's, some of her relations, by way of joke,- set a 
winnowing fan on -the head of ihe bridegroom's father. Before, he is 
ushered into the. booth the bridegroom is shown -A model spinning 
wheel and plough. After entering the’ booth the bridegroom stands 
' on a wooden stool and changes his red waistcloih for a while one. - 
If he is not grown up, he is set on his maternal uncle's shoulders and "the 
bride is brought in on the shoulders of her maternal uncle. Thirteen 
k arena or oleander twigs are laid one after another in the bride’s right 
"hand. The bride and bridegroom are carried round tlio booth on their 
uuclcs' shoulders, ihe object. of the girl's uncle being to givoher the 
cltance of striking the boj r with one of the twigs, and the object of the * 
boy's unclobeing to give tire boy the chance of snatching the twig out of 
the girl’s hand. The bridegroom’s friends help him in trying to snatch 
the twigs from the b> ide’s hands and the mimic fight is the cause of 
much merriment. Then follows the hand-joining, the ceremony being 
the same as among Brahmans except that it takes place near the family- 
goddess aud not in the -bamboo canopy or mahera in the booth. The 
pregnancy and death ceiemonies are also the same as those performed 
by Brahmans. " . 

Besides the ordinary Hindu high days the Mdtliur Kdyasths have 
■several holidaj’-s. On-, the second of Kdrtik sitd (November) and 
. C/iaitra sud (April-May) men of the Mdtliur caste worship the image 
■of Chitiagnpta, the head 'of their tribe, and eat food cooked by' their 
sigters. On the second of Kdrtik women go to their brothers' houses 
with a plate of sweetmeats, rice, redpowder, and a shallow earthen 
pot with sesame oil aud a wick in it. The woman makes the redpowder 
mark on her brother's forehead, sticks grains of rice on the mark, 
and lights the wick in the shallow earthen pot, waves the pot in 
front of her brother's face, and gives him her blessing. On the’ 
seventh of Phdlgun svd (Mareh-April) women bathe in cold water, 
and eat food cooked on- the jjreviouS day# On the third of Chailra 
end and Chaitra vad (April-May) women make clay images called 
gors of various shapes, worship them, aud set them in shallow 
earthen pots, eating wheat bread mixed with -.molasses. * Qn the 
third of Vaishakh sud or Akshayatritiya (hi ay) a clay elephant 
with a driver on it is set on a footstool near another mud image. 
Before this mud image is set a dish with wheat-flour .mixed with 
clarified butter sugar and vegetables. On the second of Shrdvan svd 
■ (July- August) women tie yellow cotton threads round their arms aud 
keep wealing them for six days. . Pictures called chillis arc painted with 
red ochre on the walls inside and outside of the house. . Among these, 
pictures the commonest is that of a man hearing a long, pole on his 
shoulders from the ends of which baskets hang, one with a man the • 
other with a woman in it. On one sido of the painting is drawn the 
sun and on the other the moon. On the third of Shrdvan vad women 
fast throughout the day, and after worshipping the moon and the mud 
image of their family goddess eat only barlej'. The day is called 
Kdjli-trij or javkdjli Barley Day. The fourth of A' shin vad (October- 
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November) is called Karavdacholh or the Water-jug Fourth.' Women 
drink no water throughout the.day. At night when the moon is far 
above the horizon women mark with turmeric, a clay jug which has a 
tube in one of its . sides. The jug is then 'filled -with water: Some 
flowers are offered to the moon, and the women sip water out -of the 
‘ jug and break their fast. •• 

The Mathurs Lave no headman. Soc : al disputes are settled by the 
majority of the caste present at a meeting. Breaches of caste rules 
are- punished with fine or excommunication. ‘The authority of the caste 
has of late weakened. On account of the keen competition for 
Government service tlie Mathurs are a falling people and they are not 
able to give their children a high education. 

' Bhatnagra Ka'yas ths are 'found in Ahmedabad, Baroda, and 
in small numbers in Surat. Like the Vdlmik and M&thur Kayasths 
the Bhatnagrds catne- originally from North India where they are still 
found in large numbers. Like other •Kdyasths they trace their descent 
to Chitragupta, and according to the Padma Purdn they got their 
name* because one of the twelve sons of Chitragupta was sent with a 
sage named Bhat to found Shrinagar of which he was afterwards 
administrator. Unlike the Vdlmiks and Mathurs, the Bhatnagrds 
have two divisions Visds and Dasas. Of these two divisions the Yisds 
• rank 'higher. The Visds formerly refused' to eat food cooked' by 
Dasds; they take Dasa girls in marriage but do not give their-girls to 
Dasds. In look, speech, dress, food, house, and. calling the Bhatnagrds 
are like Vdlmiks and Mathurs. They avC Vallabhachdryds in religion. 
Their special holidays are Dasara (October) and. the second of the 
bright fortnight of Kartik (November). On these days a mystic 
verse called pqyat in honour of Chitragupta is written and worshipped 
along' with a sword. In their Customs they resemble the Mdtliurs 
more than the Vdlmiks. A pregnant, woman generally goes to her 
father’s house for her confinement. On the birth of the first male child 
molasses and coriander-seed- are distributed among friends and relations, 

- and the news of the birth is sent to the' boy’s father. On the night of 
the fifth day after birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and a reed-pen, 
an inkstand, paper, and vermilion powder are laid on a wooden stool 
in the lying-in room.. On the * sixth day the child is dressed in a cap 
aud a shirt. On the thirteenth day it is made to lick boiled rice and 
milk and is named by the father’s sister. Like Mdthurs, but unlike 
Vdlmiks, the Bhatnagrds wear the Brdhmau thread and a necklace made 
of the stem -of the basil- plant. When the boy is five .seven or nine 
years old a hair-cutting' ceremony is performed. A fortnight before the 

. day fixed for the 'ceremony the imago of the family-goddess is set on 
the ground cowdunged, then whitewashed, and then coloured red. The 
women of the house dress'ed in clean clothes grind wheat, and from the ’ 
flour make food offerings cooked by a fire .lit by rubbing two pieces of 
khakhar Butea frondosa wood. For fifteen days the family-goddess 
•is worshipped, and cocoanuts. bdtclnuts and other food offerings . are 
, made to her. ’ The food offerings are each day distributed among the 

- castepeople. On a day fixed by the .Brahmans the boy’s hair is cut 
aud he is inyesled with the thread with full Brahmanic rites. The 
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ceremonies performed ou the occasion of marriage, on a woman's first 
pregnancy, and after death do not differ from those performed by the 
Mdthurs. Their priests are Shrigaud Brdhmans. They have no 
headman, Caste disputes aTe settled by the majority of men present at 
a special caste meeting. They send their boys to school and are on the 
•whole fairly off. 

PraLllUS are of two divisions, Kdyastkand Pdtane. Ka'yasth 
Prabhus found in small numbers all over Gujarat form an important 
community in Baroda. They claim descent from Chandrasen a 
Kshatriya king of Oudh. They are said to have settled in Gujarat 
during the time of Maratha supremacy (a.U. 1 760 - 1800) and risen 
to places of trust and responsibility during the ministry of .Rdvji 
Appdji (a.d. 1794- 1802) in the Baroda state. They still keep up a 
connection with the Kayasth Prabhus of Thana and Koldba. -Their 
food is rice millet-bread and pulse, and they live in the same way as 
Brahmans. They do not openly eat fish or flesh. Both men and 
women dress like Konkan Brahmans. The men wear a round turban 
shirt coat and waistclotb. The women wear a bodice and a robe the 
ends of which are passed between the legs .and tucked in at the -loins. 
Most of them live in one or two storied houses and own ornaments 
furniture and land. Their home speech is Marathi, but they speak 
Gujarati fluently. They-are Sliaivs by religion and observe all Brdhman 
customs, and rules. They are employed in Government service as 
writers and accountants, and on the whole are well-to-do. Their habits 
manners and customs do not differ from those of Konkan Kdyasllis. 
They have no headman. They send their boys to school and do their 
best to give them a good education. 

Pa'ta'ne Prabhus are found chiefly in Surat. Though perma- 
nently seettled in Surat they keep up "relations with the Bombay 
Pdtdne Prabhus. They eat animal food, sheep goats and fish. The 
men may be known by their broad flat turban; tho women by 
their full Maratha robes. Their homerspeech is Marathi, but they 
can read and write Gujardti. They wear the sacred-thread and employ 
Gujardti. Brahmans as their priests. * From the earliest European 
connection with Western India Prabhus have been much trusted by 
European merchants, and in the present century when the British became 
supreme in Gujardt (a.d. 1S17) the Prabhus had at first almost a 
monopoly of Government service as English writers. 1 The spread of 
English education has increased the competition for these posts, and 
the Prabhus are less prosperous than they were. , They are Sliaivs 
in faith, each family having its household goddess. They have no 
headman. Though, from the spread of English they have lost their* 
monopoly as English .writers, they maintain themselves in respectable 
positions and axe careful to give their boys au'Euglish education. ’ 


So large a number of Prabhus was employed in the English branch of Govern* 
ment offices that in pay-bills and correspondence the word ‘Prabhn’was used to 
describe English writers of all dosses, whether Brdhman, Kdyastb, Vdnia, or Pfirsi, 
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Under Traders come twenty-six' classes with a streng th of 600,013* 
or Q'OQ per cent of tlio total Hindu population. Of the twenty-six 
classes’ twenty.-threc with their Shravak sections form the great 
Vania’ community of* Gujarat. The Brahmdnic sections who are 
mostly followers of the Vallahiulcharya sect call .themselves Mcshri 
Vilnius to distinguish themselves from their Shravak section who 
follow Jainism and call themselves Shravak Yanirts. Though separated 
by- religion and the lino of separation is rigid in south Gujardt, the 
Braliniiinie and Shrdvak sections of the Vania community arc knit 
together by social ties and in north Gujardt, TCnchh, aud Kdthidvdda 
they generally eat together and sometimes intermarry". The names of 
their leading divisions also show that both classes entered Gujardt from 
Rajputdna between the tenth and sixteenth centuries, in * different 
detachments. The remaining three classes, Bliaiisdlis Blidtids and 
Loliands are distinct communities and are known- by their caste names. 
They seem to have come from Sindh and are numerous in Kachh and 
Kdthidvdda. In Gujardt proper their number is small and as traders 
they occupy a subordinate position, and even in Kachh and Kdthidvuda 
the Bhansalis aud Lohdnds arc more cultivators than traders ; but in 
Bombay they liavc succeeded so well as traders that they arc now more 
known as traders than as cultivators and am therefore classed here as 
traders. The following statement shows the strength and distribution 
of the leading classes of traders : 

Traders, ISOl. 


No. 

* Class. , 

Ahmed. 

rtbrfd. 

Knlm. 

ranch 

MfihfiK 

Ilroach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

liaroda. 

Total. 

1 

T'dnfiU. 

AgnrvAls 

185 

37 

210 

45 

01 

374 

S3 

1009 

2 

(Jhitrod.iR ... ... ... 

... 

... 

... 


,,, 

... 

... 


3 

Dealt evAls 

1846 

. 1570 

30 

73 

603 

3302 

10,011 

17,411 

4 

IMus 

00 

- -11 

... 


360 

380 

n 

803 

5 

Gnjjars 

372 

23 

PO 

. 293 

07 

1074 

oi 

2016 

0 

llaruoltfr. 

745 

... 

31 

... 

114 

377 

5 

1276 

7 

.JlmfroIAs ... 

173 

200 

691 


353 

824 

2103 

1703 

8 

Knpoln 

077 

80 

... 

255 

190 

13,821 

2231 

17,272 

0 

KlmdAyntAs 

2020 

11,310 

1425 

677 

702 

8185 

3723 

28,092 

10 

litftlB ••• ... 

200 

210 

1915 

2S97 

3151 

2103 

• 8974 

18,599 

n 

Movddors 

* G7 

330 

18 

209 

999 

1425 

1011 

-1139 

12 

Motllis ... 

. 80u3 

1701 

1818 

. 001 

2141 

10,335 

3923 

34,917 

13 

Nfmclorfis 

i 

10 

... 


88 

0 

41 

151 

14 

•*» ... 

lCDO 

1600 

17 

137 

78J 

£101 

610! 

11,611 

16 

NursIpurAs 

*601 

... 

... * 

... 

... 

123 

205 

'393 

1G 

NftnAs 

1811 

2330 

22 

39 

3090 

100 

ssot 

17 

Ofivfils • 

11170 

668 

495 

622 

’ 2369 

78,611 

3«10 

88,294 

18 

PorvfidR »>• ••• ••• 

0376 

4439 

095 

1107 

6701 

14,070 

11,020 

■45,093 

10 

HtfynkvAlB 

23 

19 

»••• 





20 

fchrini&llft ... ... ... 

33,238 

6541 

. 670 

6122 

•1IS0 

190,020 

32,870. 

212,760 

21 

Sorathlyfia ... ... ... 

Umniails 

14 

... 

♦ .. 



12,103 

651 

12,701 « 

22 

1009 

241 

379 

13 

noi 

’ 3530 

1312 

5041 

23 

Vftyad&B ... ... * ... 

323 

-46 

37 

271 

120 

619 

1132 

2233 


Unspecified ... 

1202 

• 891 

780 

me 

433 

18,019 

4970 

27,314 


Total Vfinti'rt ... 

01,107 

30,8 t:t 

10,20.1 

rj.eyi 

23,297 

312.P50 

05.071 

647.731 

24 

UlmnnAliB -. 

, ?2D5 

781 

im 

1P43 

212 

19,417 

6.10 

20,723 

25 

BhfiUls 

77 

11 

25 

157 

.860 

12,342 

963 

14,420 

28 

IiObiiiota - 


10 

... 


18 

11,099 

11,133 


Total ' ... 
Total TrftiicTH ... 

3372 

b08 

1614 

2100 

1008 

■31,tu>7 

12,013 

62,282 


03,779 

31,061 

11,777 

16,0111 

24,305 

311,700 

107,031 

000,013 


Note.— '1 lie cciiBns figured of 1891 arn apparently Incomplete. Tlio head 1 Unspecified ' neonm to 4 
includo moat of (lie well known cotnmmdlirx. Afrnln the IllifitlfiH unit 1/)1 iSii(ih nro returned at only 
25,009, whereas tliclr number way more than n /riA/i according lo tlio 1671! census. 
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Va'nia'S or trader?, from the Sanskrit vanij trader, number 517,751 
or 5*53 per cent of the Hindu population, of whom 213.0S6 or 3S - 50 
•per cent aic Meshris or Vaislinav& and 331,615 or 61*10 per cent 
are Shravaks or followers of the Jain faith. Though main* subdivisions 
o£ Vanias have their Sliravak sections, the Jain element predominates . 
in the Porvads -and the Slirimalis; flic Ummads and the Osval? 
arc wholly Shra vales. Though in social position they rank below 
Brdhmans their wealth and intelligence make the Ydnisfa one of 
the most important sections of tlie^ population of Gujnrdl. They 
include twenty-three divisions as shown in the statement, which in 
almost all eases aic further split into subdivisions and -local sections. 
Most Of the Yiinia castes arc divided into Visas.or twenties and Jlasjw 
or tens. The Visa sections being numerically great were probably 
so called because they represented larger numlwrs than the' Basis. 
Among some easfco there arc still smaller sections called Panchns 
or lives who arc regarded as degraded and with whom other Vanias 
do not dine. All the main divisions with their Visa and llasa, 
subdivisions and local sections generally eat together bnt do not 
intermarry and the restriction about marriage is in manv cases applied 
to local sections also. Thus among Modhs, the Goghvn Modhs of 
Alimeddbdd d6 not marry with the Uogliva Modlis of Surat, and the 
Broach Goghva Modlis do* not marry with the Ivaira Goghva Modhs. 
Similarly among Desdvals the AhmeddMd Visa Dcstlvnls do not marry 
with. the Surat Visa Desdvals. * Except Agarvals and Bam Na gar 
Vanias no Ydnids wear the sacred thread, and except the Kachlii. 
-section of the Osvals- known as Letas nnd some Pdnclias none allow 
widow-marriage. 


bieshri vAnias. 

. Agarvals, with a strength of 30 09, are found chiefly in north 
Gujarat and take their name from the ancient Indian midland town 
of Agar about forty miles north-east of Uj jain. The Agarvdls arc , 
said to have come from Kajputana where they occur in large nmnl»crs. 
They are divided into Visds or twenties and Dasds or tens. Their* 
family-priests are Agarvdl Brahmans. They wear the sacred thread. 
The Agarvdls are proverbial for their impatience for caste control and 
for disregard of caste distinctions. The Hindi .proverb illustrative of 
their character runs : A[gravulc snb Thalcrale that is Among Agarvals 
each individual constitutes himself chief. . 

CMtroda's are found in Broach and Baroda. They take their 
’name from Chitrod in Rajputdna. They are not divided into Visas 
and Dasds. 'Their family priests arc Chitroda Brahmans. 

D0Sa'vals, with -a strength of 17,411, are found cliiefty in north 
* Gujardt. They take their name from Disa an ancient town near the 
•military station of the same .name about eighty-nine miles north-west 
of Alimeddbdd. They are divided into Visds Dasds and Pdnchas. The 
Dasds are further subdivided into Ahmedabadis Suratis and Ghoghdri'. 
Both Visds and Dasds cat together ' but do not -intermarry. The*, 
Pahclias form a separate commufuty. ' The Suratis and Ahmeddbddis ' 
sometimes intermarry ’but i^ot without fine as penalty. At marriages 
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the bride and bridegroom go round the chori or square eight times 
instead of seven times as is the case among other Vanias, and the kansdr 
with which the pair feed each other is composed of curds and molasses 
instead of wheatflour sugar and clarified butter. Their family- priests 
aie Desdvdl Brahmans and they are followers of the Vallabhaeharya 
sect. 

DidUP, with a strength of 803, are found chiefly in Surat. They 
aie said to have come to Surat from Mdrwdr about three hundred 
years ago when Surat was the great centre of trade. They take their 
name from Diudvdna, a small town in Mdrwdr.' They are not divided 
into Visas and Dasds but have two divisions Didiis and Ntlghoris who 
obtain their name from Ndghor in Mdrwdr. They aie an offshoot of 
the Mcsliri Vdnids of Mdrwdr. Both dine together and intermarry. 
Their family priests are Skrimali Brdhmaus. They are followers of 
the Vail abkdchdry a sect. 

Glljjars, with a strength of 2045, are found chiefly in Ahmed- 
dbdd Broach and south Gujardt. They are said to have settled in 
Gujardt before the other Vdnias. Most of them work as clerks and 
traders hut some hold rent-free lands which they are said to have 
received in reward for bringing the land under tillage. r l here seems 
little reason * to doubt that these Vdnids * are Gurj jars originally 
’Rijputs, some of whom have continued Rajputs under the name 
of Ohdvadds Parmdrs and Solahlris, and represent the seyenth’ccntury 
Gurj jara- rulers' of north Gujardt and of Broach. Formerly the 
Gujjars were divided into Visds and Dasds. Lately the Visds finding 
themselves diminishing joined the Dasds. Tlicir famil 3 r priests are 
Shrimdli Brdhmaus, and they are followers of the Vallabhdchdrya sect. 

Har sola's, with a strength of 12-75, are found chiefly in north 
Gujardt. They take their name fiom Harsol, about thirty miles 
north-west of Alimedabad. They are not divided into Visds' and 
Dasds. Their family-priests are Ilaisola Brdhmans, and they aie 
followers of the Vallabhdchdrya sect. 

Jha'rola's, commonly called Jhdlords with a strength of 4703, 
are^found chiefly in Bavoda and east Gujaidt. They take their name 
from the well-known fort and trade, centre of Jhdlor in * Mdrw r dr, 
the seventeenth' century northern limit of Gujardt about halfway 
between Jodhpur and Shriradl. They aie divided into Visds Dasds 
and Pauchds. The Visds and Dasds dine together but do not intev- 
mairy. Tho Pduchds form a separate community. They arc Valla- 
bhdchdrya Yaishnavs and their family-p.viests are Jhdlora Brdhmaus. 

' Kapols, with a strength of 17,272, are found chiefly in Kdlhid- 

vdda and trace their origin to Jundgadh or Girndr. They arc not 

divided into Visds and Dasds. They arc chiefly found in Amrcli, 

Delvdra, Mahuva, Bhdvnagar, and Sihor in oast Kdthidvdda. -Tlicir 

family-priests are ICandolia Brdhmans who take their name from Kandola 

near Than in Kdthidvdda. Their family goddess is Samudri-Mdla, 

whose chief shrine is at Sundri, a Dhrdngadhra village twenty miles 

from Than. The Kapols hold a high place in Bombay, where some 

’ of I’hcir families are said to have been settled for about 150 years. 

I hey arc VaU abli & clidry a- V aisbnavs. 

■■ * «* 
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Khada'yata's, wii.li a strength of 28,082 found all over Gujartil, 
take their name from Khadflt, a village near Panintij about thirty-five 
miles north-east of Ahmcdfibiid. They arc divided into Visits ami 
Dasits. Their family-priests -arc Khaddyata Unthmans mul their 
family deity is KofcynrkeshvaT of Khaditt Maliudi near Yijapur in 
Baroda territory. They arc Vallnbhdchdrya Vaislmavs. They arc 
said to be an offshoot of the Nit gar Vdnids. Among Khaddyntds large 
sums of money arc frequently paid for marriageable girls. 

La'ds, with a strength of 18,51)9, arc found, chiefly in Baroda, 
Broach, Dablioi, and Surat. They take their name from Ldfc-dcsU the 
old name of south Gujardl. They are divided into Visits and Dn s :is. 
Their family-priests arc Khedavdl Brdhmans, and their family-deity is 
Ashdpuri of Aslinai near Pcfclrtd. Ldd women, especially those of 
Baroda, are noted for their taste in dress. Their ohl surnames arc 
Khata, Khiehadinj Patari, and Rokndia, and their ohl names ended 
with mi and pal instead of dds as Kahinrai and Dhanpdl. They arc 
Yallabhdchnrya Vaishnavs. 

Weva'da'F, with a strength of 4339 including 1095 Shritvaks, 
are found chiefly in Baroda itaira nlid Surat. They arc said to have 
come from Mcwitr. They arc divided into Visits and Dasits. Their 
family-priests are Mevitda Brahmans. Tliej' are partly VaUabhitclutrya 
Vaishnavs and partly Jains. 

ModllS, with a strength of 34,947, arc found all over Gujairtt but 
chiefly in north Gujnnlt and in Kdthidvdcja. They take their name 
from Modhera on the hanks of the Vdtrak, abont eighteen miles north- 
east of Alimedaktd. • Tliey form an important element in the Vitnia , 
community, including three subdivisions, Aclitlajn from* the" village of 
Aditlaja, about ten miles north of Aluncdabdd; Ghoghvafrom Goglia in 
east Kdthidvdda ; and Mdndaliya from Mdndal, formerly a place of 
consequence; about forty-eight miles north-west of AhmcdVibad. None 
of the three subdivisions intermarry in Gujarat .proper, though the 
Goghvds and Addlajds intermarry in ICdthidvAdn and Kaehh. They arc 
divided into Visits and Dasits. At the wedding of Modli Vdnids a sword * 
. and a flywliisk are used. The sword suggests a Rajput origin hut* no 
trace of tribal surnames remains.. The family-priests of Modh Vilnius are 
Modh Brdhmaus and their family-deity is at Modhera. 1 They are 
Yallabhdchdrya Vaishnavs. Besides engaging in trade, Modh Vilnius 
have proved able and successful administrators in native states. The 
large, class of oilmen known in Gujirdl as Modh-Gliitnchis were 
originally Modh Vdnids, who by taking to making and selling oil 
lost their .position as Vdnids. 

Na'ndora's, with a strength of 151 are found in Surat and Rewa 
•Kdntha. They take their name from Ndndod the capital of Rajpipla. 
They ‘are not divided into Visds and Dasds. Their, family-priests are 


1 Very few Modli Vdnifis visit Modhera. Tlioso who visit it do not drink water 
. out of tko well on account of tho unpleasant circumstances which lcil to .tlioir disper- 
sion from Modhcrn, Tho goddess is said to stand upsido" down sinco their dispersion, J 
and it is believed that Blie will 'remain in that position jnitil a man comes forward / 
and spends 100 vwm or 4000 pounds of salt in one day in a caste' dinner, that {s' 1 
feast a hundred thousand ofdiis castepeoplc. 
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Ndndora Brahmans and their family-deity is Nandikcskvar Maliddcv 
of Nandod. They are Vallabkdchdrya Vaishnavs. 

Wa’gars, with a strength of 13,511, are found all over Gujardt 
Baroda and JCaira. Like Ndgar Brdhmans they claim Vadnagar as their 
original scat. They are divided into Visds and Dasds. They arc 
Yallabkdcharya Yaishnavs. Their family-priests arc Nd'gar Brahmans, 
and their family-dchy is Ildtkcshvar of Vadnagar. A small 
subdivision known as Bam Ndgars pride themselves on being strict 
observers of religious ceremonials -and do not eat with other Vilnius. 
They wear the sacred-thread and arc mostly Shaivs. 

Narsipura's, ■with a strength of 388 including 123 Shrdvaks, aro 
found chiefly in Baroda. The} 1- are said to take their name from 
Narsipur in Pdlaupur. They are not divided into Visds and Dasds. 
Their family -priests belong to different divisions of Gujardt Brdhmans. 
They are partly Yaishnavs partly Jains. 

Mima's, with a strength of 8S94 including 2347 Shrdvaks, are 
found chiefly in the I^anch Mahdls. They are said to have entered 
Gujarat from Mdrwdr about two hundred years ago. They aro divid- 
ed into Visas and Dasds who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The Visds are both Vaishnavs and Jains and the Dasds are followers 
of the Vallabhdcharya sect. Their family-priests aro Udambara 
Brdhmans, and their family-deity is Shdmltlji near Idar. Marriages 
among Dasds take place at alternate years on a day fixed by the caste. 

Osva'ls, with a strength of 88,294 are found all over Gujarut. 
They are Shrdvaks and aro described at pages 96 and 97. 

Porva'dF, with a strength of 45,093 including 33,437 Shrdvaks, 
are found all over Gujardt. They are said to take tlicir name from 
Porvdd a suburb of Slirimdl, the old capital of south Mdrwdr. They 
are divided into Visds aud Dasds. Their family-priests arc Shrimdli 
Brdhmans, and tlicir family-deity -is the Sliri or .Mabdlakshmi of 
Slirimdl. They are partly Vaishnavs partly Jains. 

Ra'yakvaTs, with a strength of 47, are found chiefly in 
Ahmedabdd. They take their name from Rdika near Dhaucllnika. 1 
They are not divided into Visds and Dasds. Their family-priests arc 
Rdyakvdl Brdhmans and they aro Vallablidchdrya Vaishnavs. 

siirima'lis, with a strength of 212,756 including 177,867 
Shrdvaks, are found all over Gujardt but chiefly in Alimcddbdd and 
Kaira. They take tlicir name from Shrimdl now Bhinmdl in Mdrwdr 
about fifty miles west of Mount 'Abu. Like Osvdl Vdnids they wero 
formerly Solahki Rajputs and originally Gurjjars. They arc divided 
into Visds and Dasds, who cat together but do not intermarry. Their 
family-pviests aro Shrimdli Brdhmans and tlioir family-goddess is 
Vdgheshvari of Slirimdl. The Visa Shrimdlis arc exclusively Jains. 
1 he Gujardt Shrimdli Sonis or goldsmiths originally belonged to tho 
Sknmdli Ydnia class. ° 
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Soratiliya's, with a strength o£ 12, 671' are found chiefly in south 
lldthidvada. They take their name from -Sorath the south coast of 
KathiAvdda. They are divided into Visds and Dasas. The Sorathiyde 
of the sea-coast towns, chiefly Porbandar, Mdngrol, Verdval, Jafardlkd, 
and Diu, are remarkable for their commercial enterprise. From ancient 
times they have been in the habit o£ making voyages to Arabia and 
Zanzibar going in their youth and returning to their native land after 
nine or ten years, when they generally marry. The Bombay brokers 
and trade agents known as Chkdparids are chiefly Sorathiya VdniSs. 1 
Their family-priests are Kandolia thrihmans, and their fondly -deity 
is Sdmudri whose chief shrine ‘is at Sundri in Dhrdngadra. They ‘are 
followers of the .Vallabhdcharya sect. 

Ummads, with a strength of SO 44 , including 7488 Shrdvaks found 
chiefly in north Gujardt, are said to have entered Gujarat from Marwar 
about two centuries ago. They are divided into Yisds and Dasds. 
Their family-priests are Audichya and other Gujardt Brdhmans. They 
are partly Vaishnavs partly Jains. ^ 

Fa yacTa'S, with a streDgth of 228S, are found chiefly in north 
Gujarat. Tliey are said to take tliei* name from Vdyad, a village near 
Pdtan about fifty-four miles nortb-we^t of Ahmeddbad. They are divided 
into Yisds and Dasas who eat together hut do not ‘intermarry. The ' 
Yisas are further divided into AhmecllMdis and Surtis who eat together 
and intermarry. Their priests are Ydyada Brahmans. Most of them 
are Yaishnavs of the Vallabhdcharya se cb and a few are Shaivs. Unlike 
other Vanids, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house in an open , 
bullock cart with his face masked in cloth and the marriage ceremony / 
takes place at or after midnight. Qn his way to the bride’s house the ' 
bridegroom performs the chakla Qy cross-roads worship. In the 
middle of the square a sweet ball is placed on a fried cake and at each 
comer an earthen pot with a sweet ball and a copper in it. During - 
the worship to -conceal the bridegroom from public gaze, a strip of * 
cloth is held round him by his friends an d relations. After the worship 
is over the comer pots are given to four unmarried boys as a lucky 
present to ensure a speedy marriage A sweet ball is then set on the 
ground and on it a waistcloth is spread. On the waistcloth a sword 
is placed and the bridegroom’s cart is made to pass over the sword. 
If the edge of the sword is broken it is considered a bad omen. The 
bride also performs the cross-roads 'Worship in company of her friends 
and relations. s 

The different divisions of Vanias differ little in colour. As has 
been noticed under Brdhmans the variations of fashions in wearing 
the head and face hair^ in the folq and form of the turban, and in 
other respects are local, not caste or subdivisional variations. As 
regards both dress and appearance tie great class of Ydnias should be 
arranged rather according to locality than according to caste or race. 
The main divisions among Ydnids in the matter of dress and of looks 


1 The word cMdparia roof -like is n name ijiyen in Bombay in allusion to the shape oi 
the Sorathiya turban. ’ J 
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are into north Gujarat, .Kathiavdda, and Surat. The north Gujarat 
and Kdlhidvdda men and women are strongly and actively made, while 
the south Gujardt men and women are slightly made and of poor 
physique. In middle life and old age many become very stout, a proof 
of prosperity and good luck^ Some K&thidvada and north Gujar&t 
Vdnids wear whiskers and most Surat Vsnids wear the head hair 
shaven at the crown and in a line down the back of the head. South 
Gujarat Yanids always keep the moustache trimmed. In Surat the 
boy-bridegroom’s teeth are coloured red and some of the redness always 
remains. 


Except that it is less interspersed 'with Sanskrit expressions both in 
writing and in speaking, Vania Gujardti does not differ from Brdhman 
Gujarati. Vanids generally speak with a lisp and are specially apt to 
confuse dentals and linguals. In north Gujardt the vowel marks 
or kdna~mdtm and the nasal sound-mark or anusvar are omitted -in 
writing. • 

Almost all Vdnids have houses of their own. Most of them, though 
only clerks on small pay, ‘have good hereditary houses one or two 
stories high, the walls of brick and the roof of tile. Each of these 
houses is generally large enough to hold more than one division of the 
family. Except young men in cities and large towns who are fond of 
tables chairs sofas glassware and lamps, Vdnids do not spend money 
on flimsy or breakable articles. Their practice is to have little 
furniture that when sold will not realise at least two-thirds or one-lialf 
of the cost price, iheir chief articles of furniture are strong wooden 
boxes cots and a large store of copper and brass pots. 

Vdnids are strict vegetarians. A Vania’s morning meal between ten 
and twelve is wheat or millet bread, rice, split pulse, curry, and vege- 
tables. His supper, between seven and nine, is wheat or millet bread 

* thf WeboS d i l£ h VT afE ° Vd milk * The fal ' e of each member of 

the household is not however always the same. Special respect is 

shown to the head of the family by giving him a largeshare of clarified 

butter and milk, whilo the women of the household, who at home 

always eat after the men of the family have finished generally have a 

cSfaScles SSP*?*’ mill? J and suoh other comparatively 

3 the ZL, dlVQ B r ebimes the men sometimes 

o , r . . ™ omea of the house and- are always well served Ybvu- 

jaS Sr aTo JslIiT T indl \ d ® a terlMn > a “■WoV a 
taws, and aBloaHorofotriMr; to V^'”" :7 .“''f‘'‘ reacUn S *> Urn 
parts of GajSC SKS*’ , , T1 “ ! trtan varios i„ diffei-onl, 

a mark of special calliiL or ° °J da ? lce VJth }°eal custom partly as 
P mi calling or profession. In Kachh and-Kdtliidvdda 

* , a As a rulo Ydnids unViV-n .... 

■" aistclotli but lenvo it hanging, and ottier classes tuck up the front end of tlio 
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Vdnids employed in state service wear tlie loose scarf or plienia probably 
a trace o£ tlie practice o£ their former Musalman rulers. Yrinids 
following other callings wear a large Rajput-like turban, The north 
and central Gujardt Vfinia wears a Email tightly-folded cylinder- 
shaped turban with numerous folds in front and several coils behind. 
The Broach Vfinia turbans are of two kinds, a small tightly-folded low 
caplike turban known as the Mughaldi turban worn by Government 
servants, and the larger looser and higher north Gujardt turban worn by 
traders. The Surat Vdnia turban is round with folds ill front, a projec- 
tion at the crown, and a smaller horn on the right corner the right-side 
back and top are covered with gold lace. A well folded turban lasts from 
one to sis months. The outdoor dress of a Yd ni a woman includes a role 
sddi, a bodice clioli or kdvehli, and a petticoat ghdghrn worn under the 
robe. Almost all Vania women have rich and gay clothes/ some o£ 
silk with gold borders. They are considered to show much taste and 
skill in dress. Girls when they go out wear a short petticoat ghdghri 
and odhni a piece of eloth covering the body and the head. Boys wear 
round caps, a tunic angarfcha, trousers lengha , or a small waistcloth 
potdi. Children both boys and girls wear frocks jJtalhn and caps. 
Shopkeepers in towns wear a waistcloth jacket and round cap, and in 
villages only a waistcloth. 'The indoor dress of a Vania family is for 
the men a patched waistcloth reaching to the knee and a jacket in the 
cold weather; for the women a robe sallo with or without the bodice j 
for hoys above seven a small waistcloth potdi ; and for girls above 
seven a small petticoat ghdghri. Children under seven do not wear 
clothes. 

Both men and women arc fond of ornaments. If fairly off a man's 
every-day ornaments aie a silver girdle and a gold armlet worn above 
the elbow ; if he is rich he wears besides these a pearl earring, a gold or 
pearl necklace, and finger rings ; if he is very rich he adds wristlets of 
solid gold. Costlier and more showy ornaments are worn at caste 
dinners and on other special occasions. A Ydnia woman wears a gold- 
plated hair ornament called clidle, gold or pearl earrings, a gold and 
pearl nosering, gold necklaces, a gold armlet worn abovo the left 
elbow, glass or gold bangles or wooden or ivory wristlets plated with 
gold chudds, silver anklets, and silver toe and finger rings. Indoors a 
Vdnia woman wears earrings, a necklace, bangles or wristlets chudds ,• 
and anklets. 

Vduids are prudent, 1 * sober, quiet, forbearing, and inoffensive. 3 They ^ 


1 A Vdnia prides liimscll! on Ilia prudence. * IHvan ’ he says ‘lent his kingdom for 
want of Vdnia councillors,’ Another proverb runs an’CH ojiQsJU *WS|l3llj »l MWH 
' cRcl S*ftSlt S ■ytt'l Ult (HM : A Ydnia sees before, a Erdh- 

man sees after, anti a Mtisahnrin secs and acts on the spur of the moment. A 
Ydnia woman has the character .of being restless and unsteady ralhudi, hut she is 
credited with giving birth to wise sons according to the saying 4i{£l»U lleil 
ll6{l*il 41&1 : Tho wiso(Rajput) woman bears foolish sons and tho foolish (Vdnia) 
woman hears wise sons, \ , 

* A Vania ns far ns possible avoids blows. Even if struck on the turban, lie will say j. 
It has dusted my hat §£t oitT. According to the proverb the ‘ 
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are curiously thrifty 1 in every-day life, but on special occasions they 
indulge in most lavish expenditure. Though in their dealings with 
the poorer class of borrowers they often show little kindliness or honesty, 
many Vdnia families are highly respected and most trustworthy. 
Their standard of trade morality seems of late years to have fallen. 
Formerly it was not unusual for people to place their money in a rich 
Vdnia's hands without interest, even paying him a small sum sac/ivd- 
•mani for safekeeping. Bankruptcy was considered disgraceful and 
was visited with social penalties little less severe than those enforced 
for breaches of caste rules. There was a firm belief that Ta merchant's 
condition in the next world depended on the discharge of all claims 
against him. And the duty of paying ancestral debts was evaded only 
in cases of helpless or hopeless poverty. Of late, partly owing to 
bankruptcy laws and partly owing to the decay of old rules and old 
feelings, the practice in these matters has greatly changed. A banker 
seldom scruples to become a bankrupt and keep back money enough to 
enable him to start -afresh. Though daring speculators, V&ni&s are 
most exact in keeping their accounts. Gifts m ay be made by thousands 
of rupees but accounts must be settled to the fraction of a pie. B Vdnids 
were formerly most careful to cultivate a staid business-engrossed 
manner, no gold in their turbans, no showy ornaments, no dealings 
’with dancing-girls or other light amusements. As in the case of 
bankruptcy the power of this old rule has greatly declined. 

Of Gujardt Vanids a few are landholders and some are in Govern- 
ment or' private service, but the bulk are traders and shopkeepers. 
Most Vdnia landholders have invested in land money made in trade or 
as pleaders. The rest are mortgagees or holders of lands granted for 
services rendered as district revenue superintendents desais and as 
district accountants majmunddrs. Of those in service the greater 
number are in native firms, some in posts of trust well paid and with 
chances of private trade and profit; others simple clerks poorly paid 
and badly off. Of the rest some are m Government emnlov most 


— puuuco ox jxaxnidvaaa and m 
e in European merchants' offices and in railway and 
spmmng companies m Bombay. _ A few earn their living as lawyers 
medical practitioners and engineers, and still fewer as mechanics 


engineers, 

manufacturers and craftsmen 


V.hna moustache is drooping, that is nnwarlike e Ul3{l*U Vy, m, , .. o . 

tStop'j'h "HER 

hy stinginess as a Shora gfns h^a s^-voynge^* Amons^r A , ydnitl Sains as much 
oT contempt, softness and stinginess the ^ us alroans_ Banin « a term 

V^uia ami a* Bohora competed 8 howlonf^lf T tlmn BoliorSs^A 

pared his nut caref ^ boto l nut '? t1aiI y ^sc could last. The Boliora 

ys SSI’S! sSr *-- *• 

accounts by the penny. ' * iflWM : Gifts hy tho Ukli, 
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Of the traders/ the wealthiest receive deposits, negotiate bills of 
exchange, mate advances to persons of credit, usurers trade] s and the 
better class of cultivators, and engage directly in trade . 2 ’ Those who 
have a small capital borrow money on easy terms from some wealthy 
member of their caste and employ it in usury or in dealings in cloth 
grain and other articles. Others without capital keep retail shops of 
groceries, cloth, grain, and miscqjlancous goods ; while some move from, 
village to village hawking spic?s and condiments. In former times 
Gujardt Vania traders went as far' as the Karndtak and Madras; 
several have settled them and are known as Gujar Ydnids. Of late 
years, except in Bombay where they arc permanently cstablislied/in very 
few instances have Vdnins settled out of Gujarat. Like their ancestors 
the present Soratbiya Vanias of south Kdthiavada have settled for ' 
trade purposes in Zanzibar and Arabia, * 

The following details show how in many eases a poor Vdnia makes - 
his start in life and how the business of a rich merchant is carried on. 
To the village trader his shop is useful chiefly as a means of inducing 
the poorer class of villagers to open accounts with him . 8 The articles 
are not, as in a town shop, laid out to attract the passer's notice. The 
small stock of grain or cloth is kept in the inner room of an ordinary 
dwelling. Many of these village shops have for generations remained 


1 The early European travellers urc full of tlie skill of the Vdni&s of Furnt and 
Cambay. Sfandelslo (A.D. 1 03S) speaks of them as devoted to trade, the readiest and 
pleasantest of all Indians (16<J), Tavernier (a.d. 1051) found thcin-so subtle in trade 
that a Jew might be apprenticed to them (Harris, II. 377). Trycr (a.d. 1GJ2 - 1GS1) 
thought that without the V AnUs neither Europeans nor natives could trade. They w ill 
ply, sajsOvingtou (a.d. 1GS9), at securing a pice though they cm command 1 Vkhs of 
rupees." And according to Niebuhr (A.D. 17G3), as brokers they gave better satisfaction 
than the Jews of Turkey. As to their character for hAnesty there is naturally much 
difference of opinion. Maudelslo considered them crafty, no stranger could find out tlitir 
impostures, l'ryer calls them expert in the art of thieving. On the other hand Terry 
(a.d. 1G18) found that when well used, they w< re most trustworthy, and later on the 
Abbe Keynnl (a.d. 17G0) and Niebuhr (a.d. 17G3) speak of their giving astonishing 
proofs of probity and fidelity. 

* A wealthy and respectable VAnia banker has the honorific shah that is solvent or 
jtdrilfi that is tested, added to his name. Pdrlkh is considered superior to shah. A 
YAnia jestingly claims to be four times as good as an emperor, wlio is only upad-shah or 
quarter shah, 

S A moneylender storting in life borrows a few rupees in the town, buys small supplies 
cf clarified butter oil and molasses and stocks bis shop. The villagers, having no 
money, barter small quantities of their grain or cotton for as much oil as will keep their 
evening lamp bnrning for an hour, or for little supplies of groceries. They are nnauaro 
of the market-value of their row produce, and are satisfied that they have made a 
bargain if the shopkeeper, with a politic show' . of liberality, throws in a little more of 
the article he is selling, under the name of a bonus. When he has gathered enough raw 
produce, the trader carries it to the town, sells it, and returning to the village resumes 
work on a larger scale. If a villager has lost a bullock the trader offers him money to 
buy a new one. If another has a child to marry or has to give a funeral feast tho 
trador supplies clarified butter molasses and cloth, charging for them twieo their value. 
After a time the moneylender tells his customer that he must draw up a bond showing 
bow the account stands. The paper is prepared, the cultivator scrawling beneath it his 
mark, a rude plough. When the crop is reaped and the Government sharo is paid, 
tho creditor exerts himself to carry off all that remains. Tho debtor, with aiinch 
entreaty, gets enough to live for a short time, and on acconnt of the remainder is 
credited with whateverthe shopkeeper is_ pleased to allow him. (Eds Mdla, II. 24S.) 
Mr. Forbes wrote this in A.D.-1855. During the last forty years, especially near the / 
railway, circumstances have changed, but the description is still (a.d, 1693) hue in many t 
outlying parts of Gujardt. 
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in the hands of the same family. The poorer members of this class, 
with their capital invested in advances to the cultivators of the village, 
pass their whole time in recovering outstandings. The richer traders, 
anxious to rise in the social scale, buy houses in. a neighbouring 
town, and there spend greater part of the year. At two seasons of 


months when tlie poor come for advances of grain, aud at harvest 
time when they go to recover their dues. Men of this class seldom 
open shops in towns. The sons of village shopkeepers succeed their 
fathers. If there are several sons and the family is poor, the younger 
brothers sometimes try to start business in a fresh village, lit small 
towns bankers and moneylenders generally do business in their honscs. 
In most large towns they have two houses, a dwelling and a place" of 
business, not far from the dwelling. Their dwellings are of one or two 
stories high, of brick sometimes embellished by richly carved wooden 
fronts. itfcn, as a rule, they are plain. The public rooms are hare 
except a few lamps hung from the ceiling and a row of cushions and 
pillows ranged along the walls. When several brothers share the *amo 
bouse, though separate sets of rooms are generally allotted to -moll 

«■*&> J takcthoirjS 

together. The front room on the second floor called rnhhnr i« cn i 
apart for business. On either side of the room is a voxt js i L 

desks about two feet hish and twn W a jj. 1<nr of wooden 
and the wall is a Vow 5" 1 

clerks. Larger and fuller' cushions ^ekons are for the 

across the end of the room are kent for f] i ie c ° utro or 

and his assistant or confidential clerk +ho 1 ^ 0 ^-?I ie cs ^ a blishment 

“brothers or sons they ffiS £££?* TT ' . If the Wkcr has 
the office, share when “ 

eldest son or some other qualified memL^oS 2 S? f ics > Ms 
fill lus p ace The household genmllv f l l l ? c Wen to 
member » allowed to spend a S J re ™ ains undivided. Each 
Prom this allowance he meets toS&SjT ** "»«“* *£ 
or funeral charges are met from E? ?P®«s. Marring 
S «m advanced l by the rest of w ^alpS 
fishes to trade on his own account i/'a ^ aU *^ mem W of the family • 
to ot W borrower. - advance may be made to him as 

expected to be in them place! W th ° mornui S when the eler b„ 
one or two exceptions, fte rferksS? 1 ’\ g0GS ? n tiiI noon when 
^ork again begins about three an,? io ^eir homes to dine an 1 
not uncommonly as late * on f rom thiee Sfi ?' est " 

establishment consists of • ei ^‘ In a large haul . “ d ftr k and 
? keykeeper •’kilUiaT a coFT^ s ^6u chhokaras el ^ouse the 
® charge of dW? ster drq* 0 I! !?' cIerke gnmdttds, 
head-quarters who a ] so £ ,5fc eat ^ a ad the confide?? 8 ? mim * 
wIl °, Wo men of their ? ecJ minim. Excem c3ei ’k' at 

employ Gnjardt Vfofo S'Sft Where and S^ 7 &1 Y ^ids, 
are als° engaged. d S Wvaks. A few B?® almost 1 a lwaye 

• elert 6 F «■ general! aa4 
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o? the tables arc able at once to help in the simpler parts of a clerk’s 
work. Those" who have not been taught begin to learn to read and 
write. At first their chief duty is to make themselves useful in the 
office, bringing the banker his tobacco-pipe, preparing betelnut and 
leaves, taking orders to the market, fetching vegetables, and spending 
part of their time in the banker’s house amusing his children. They 
are paid from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a month out of sulci ad i literally sweet- 
meats, or douceurs amounts allowed by constituents for the good of 
the banker’s establishment. After four or five yeais an apprentice is 
generally promoted to be a clerk or gumd&ta and a few of the cleverer 
clerks rise to he agents or partners. 

About two hundred years ago Ovingfcon noticed ‘ that the Ytfnia 
by the strength of his brain will sum his accounts with equal exactness 
and quicker despatch than the readiest arithmetician with his pen.’ 1 
This is no less true of the Vdnia clerk of the present day, whose chief 
business during the term of his apprenticeship is to cultivate his 
powers of mental calculation. With this object the Ydnia boy commits 
to memory a number of very elaborate tables. These tables, of which 
there are no fewer than twenty, contain among others two sets for 
whole numbers, one table for units up to ten multiplied as high as 
forty times j the other for numbers from eleven to twenty multiplied 
from eleven to twenty tames. There arc also fractional tables giving 
the results of multiplying £, l, f, 1£, li, ’2\, and 3b, into units 
from one to one hundred ; interest- tables showing, at the monthly 
rate of one per cent on sums of from Re. 1 to Rs. 1000, the amount 
due for each quarter of a mouth ; tables of the squares of all numbers 
from one to one hundred, and a set of technical rules for finding the 

J irice of a part from the price of the whole. The clerk has also to 
earn the bargain words in common use among traders. In bargains 
the following words are used instead of the ordinary numerals : a 
quarter is called shall, a half ml, three-quarters jpatuns, one Iccl, 
two atlianu, three udhan, four yoM,five mil, sis cJilieli, seven sjiamar, 
eight mdng, nin ejanash, ten angal. In mental calculations the clerk 
uses cents or dol'd as, converting them into annas and quarter-annas 
by the help of tables’ he has committed to memory. 

A clerk or gnmasta draws about Rs. 6 a month, rising by yearly 
additions to Rs. 20 j this is not paid regularly, hut whenever the clerk 
is in want of money. The clerks are either in charge of correspondence 
or of account-books. A correspondence clerk writes letters, prepares 
bills of exchange, or attends the civil court. The account-book clerk 
writes up the different books- submitting them for examination either 
to the head clerk or mitnim or to the .banker. After some years the 
clerk is generally promoted to be treasurer or killiddr, his monthly pay 
rising to Rs. 25.. The treasurer sits in a room by himself. This room 
which is called Mid, is furnished with a strong wooden box or an iron 
safe, with as much money as is likely to be wanted for the day. In 
the evening the balance is counted by the banker or confidential clerk 
and replaced in the safe. When any large sums are received they arc 


V Ovington’s Voyage to Surat (a/d, 1639), 279. 
Harris, II. 377. 


i 

So also Tavernier (A.n. 1GB1) in * 
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taken to the taker’s in *Ue g2fc*** 

generally, a^strong celhv. ^ Whin not engaged 


ET the tester or * 0 #: When not engagon 

„„ £i r special d«* * ^“Xient ^fTnS^ho'teides i 
Sdy rfSrfrom^ 5 - 2?toEs.76Ts allowed to engo^in pn T ate 
tride ^The position of most trust and respect in the establishment is 
wi by tooCna^, who also is oaUed munim, The : manager w 
generally a man well up in years, who prefers a position art head- 
quarter to the greater worry of a branch estabhshment. ^he manage 
seldom attends the office before three- m the afternoon. He, sits neai 
the banker in the seat of honour at the head of the room,- and besides 
arranging the terms of large transactions and discussing them with 
his master, he examines the books and sees that the clerks do then 
work properly. _ 

The banker generally comes to the office in the afternoon- and 
discusses business with the manager. Formerly hankers were expert 
bookkeepers and themselves examined and checked the accounts Ufc 
laic several . of them have learned English instead of studying book- 
keeping, and are in great measure forced to trust their manager. 
Especially when the banker is a Vdnia the relations ^between the 
master and his confidential clerk are extremely intimate. In all 
important family matters the confidential olerk is consulted, and an 
equally close intimacy prevails between the female members of the 
families. Except in questions connected with dowry ^ and marriage 
settlements the female' members of the banker’s family are seldom 
consulted. Instances occur in- which widows of bankers carry on their 
husband’s business with the help of A manager or nmnim . But such 
cases are rare, and. as a woman cannot attend , the- office or publicly 
transact business, a widow can exercise little real control over the 
management of her affairs; ‘ * . 

Though their regular pay is seldom more than Rs. 840 a year, the 
members. of a banker’s establishment enjoy certain advantages.- The 
clerks have much leisure. * There is no weekly rest, but besides the 
sacred month of Shrdvan (July- August), when little business goes on,' 
there are not less than sixty reiigious holidays'. At any time also, 
though perhaps with a little grumbling on the master’s part, a clerk 
may go on leave for two or three days. Again there are' close social 
relations between the head of the establishment .and his clerks. The 
head of the firm attends marriage, birth, death, and other feasts given 
by his clerks .and often helps to meet their cost. Musalmdn and 
I*4rsi employers are proverbially liberal, presenting their servants with 
sums varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 200 and even a Ydnia will give a 
trusted clerk. as much as Rs. 100, In addition to gifts, advances of 
Its. 100 or Rs. 200 are often made, the amount being, recovered by 
degrees from the clerk’s pay. If a servant dies leaving a family of 
young children, the master will commonly spend .as. much as Rs. 200 
on caste entertainments, and will take one of. the hoys into his office; 
.larriage and pther ceremonies in the banker’s family are also occasions 
for liberality. - The clerks are feasted and according to their position. 
m * llc °ffi cs get from Rs.'5 to Rs. 100 if their master is a Vania, and 
» 2181—11 
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from Rs. 10 to Re. 200 if ho is a Prim or Musalmriu. Some days before 
the marriage the clerks pay tbeir respects to their master and apply a 
red mark or eh&nUo to his forehead or to the brow of the bnac or 
bridegroom, and at the same time present from Re. 1 to Rs. 10. * This 
between equals is a reciprocal gift, but in the case of clerks the banker 
returns each a larger sum than he has presented. On the occasion of 
a birth, especially the birth of an heir to an elderly man, the dependants 
receive little less than at a marriage. 

Bankers and merchants spend Divali , the four last days of the 
Gujarrit Hindu year, which’ fall sometimes in Ootobcr sometimes 
in November, in settling their affairs. The accounts arc drawn up 
ready to Be signed by the different persons who have dealings with 
the hankers. Among the better class of bankers, when the 
signatures have' been received and the accounts .settled and adjusted, 
the hooks are carefully preserved. While the old accounts arc being 
balanced, a set of new books has been bought, and after four o'clock' in 
the afternoon of the last day of the year, Brriliman priests arc asked to 
the office where the banker, the clerks, and many of liis friends meet to 
worship the books. This ceremony is called hook-worship or vaht-pitjan. 
The new books arc piled on a wooden stool generally in front of 
Lakshmi the goddess of wealth, lighted lamps arc placed round them, 
and flowers axe strewn on*the hooks. Tho priest repeats a prayer for 
the favour of the goddess on the nest year’s business, and, dipping liis 
finger in saffron or hanhi, makes round marks on the first page of each 
hook. After about half an hour the worship ends by writing on the 
wall of the room the words S'ri Gavcghaj/mminah , LaTislmimatdni 
tnadat , Bhand&r Ikarpur c Salutation to the Great Ganesh ' and * -Mother 
Lakshmi help us, overflow our treasure chests/ Presents aro distri- 
buted to Brrihmans, and gifts made to relations dependants brokers 
and friends. 

This ceremony of book-worship is almost entirely confined to 
townspeople. The village shopkeepor or moneylender seldom practises 
it. Among townspeople the observance is common among artisans and 
shopkeepers as well as among bankers and traders. Nor do Hi ndus 
alone keep the festival. Prirsi and oven Bohora merchants get their 
books worshipped through their Hindu munims or clerks under instruc- 
tions from a Brahman priest, and for luck allow the words S'ri- 
Ganeshdmnamah to he written at the beginning of their books 'and on 
the walls of their office. Prirsi merchants take part in the ceremonies 
and allow the Brrihman to red-mark their foieheads. But Bohorris take 
no part, and, when the Hindu ceremony is over, carry their books to 
their high-prie.st, the Mulla Sriheb, ulio writes an Arable inscription, 
and is given a present. 

The account-books which are about two feet long and 'six inches 
broad are covered with flexible red leather. Two inches from the 
back the pages aro encircled by a band of leather and laced together by 
a strong cord drawn through the leather band and piercing the pages. 
In making these books two precautions are' taken to guard against the 
leaves being tampered with, the pages are left uncut on one side of the 
margin, -above the leather band, and the pages are arranged in set® or 
jufhf so that one Jleaf cannot he removed without considerable risk. 
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:« liimlimr the- book ‘ The centre fold divides the page 
or binding tue icooit. . • -i„ c nT1( i several smaller creases 

mark spates for' ttaS and the mam-heads sub-heads and other details . 

As a rule merchants keep their books in rupees, quarter-rupees, and 

cents or dohhis. In entering fractional parts of 
shown by a'pei : pendicular stroke preceded by a dot. lhus a quaitei 
of a rupee is written ot, Kvo-quartersoH, and three-quarters otll. 
Wien the amount consists of whole rupees and foactiops the upright 
fraction strofee is placed after therupee figure, thus R^l stands for Rs.6 
annas 4 : cents or clohlas ate shown either m figuresupto 25, or converted 
into annas at the rate of '6* cents- to one anna. According to the system 
of writing cents -in figures up .to 25/ Rs. 16 annas 14» would be thus _ 
shown WOX WA, that is 16 rupees plus oiu or £ o£ a rupee that is 
12 annas plus 12 cents and oU or £ cent, that is 12£ cents, equal 
to 2 annas or a total of 14> annas. If the 12^ cents were written as 
annas the entry would stand l MU — , that is as before, 16 rupees plus 
oiu or 12 annas plus =: or two annas, each anna or GJ cents being 
represented by a horizontal stroke. Again, if quarter’s of an anna have 
to be shown, for each quarter a perpendicular stroke follows the horizontal 
anna stroke. Thus Rs. 16-14-3 would 6e entered iMll =s l, that is 16 
rupees plus? oiu or 12 annas,’ plus =: or 2 annas, plus oi or 3 pies. 

A large banker generally keeps six account-books. A cash-book or 
roj-mel, a bill-registey or hnndini-nondh , a journal or dvaro , a ledger 
or khdtn-vahi, an acknowledgment-book or sdmadashat , .and an 
interest-book or vii/dj-vahi. The cash-book or roj-mel contains daily 
transactions of cash received and cash paid with opening and closing 
balances. From this book items are transferred to several accounts 
in the ledger and its ledger page- is marked opposite each entry. The 
bill-register or hinidiid-noitdh shows all bills oE exchange issued and 
discharged. The bills of exchange- which are either payable at sight 
or after a certain interval are of .three 'kinds. The first dhanijog , 
literally lo the holder, is made paj-able by the drawer to the payee 
dhani or his order ; the second s/uiJijog, literally to a responsible party, 

IS 'n-tvnltlo fn otvrr 1 /J 1. i.!.- I.-11 mi • • A • » 



i .. rec , over ^ rom actual payee. The payee of the linildi is 
bound to i produce the person ’from whom he got his hundi and to 

l \\ h . a [ L or responsible person in order to ayoid his own 

dcsermV-nv t° bill is CR b®d nishajog literally by 

, In th * s foi ’ m of bill an account of the appearance of the- 
bill In IWk money is payable is given in the body of the 
separata 0r s ^ m< ^daskat, each client has a 

takes place In .w Cntr ^ , 1B g enera % made when the transaction 
' careful to obtain ,/^ in g the poorer classe.s moneylenders are 
Ss it “ b » rro r ta ’ sigaatore to each entry. * In ordinary 

* K oons “ lM «l to get the eignatn* o£ tho persS. 
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interested at the end of* the ‘year. The journal or dvaro includes a 
daily statement of all transactions including 1 transfer and adjustment 
entries. As a rule it is not posted every day. The ledger or 
hhdta-vaki contains an abstract of all the entries in fhe journal dvro 
and cash-book rojmel arranged according to date - under the names of 
persons to whom they apply. 'Jhe ledger is provided frith an 
alphabetical index. 'I he interest-book or viyaj-vahi contains statements 
of interest due. The interest-book is prepared* from the ledger page 
of each individual account. Bankers and moneylenders make up the 
interest account at the close of the mercantile year. In each account 
theroutsta'nding balance and fhe interest due are treated -as .the opepjng 
balance on nhicb interest for the coming year is to run. The following 
are the special features of the methodof calculating interestused by native 
bankers. • The first pecal'arity of ’ the native system is that it is not 
necessary to make calculations in respect of each item of the account. 
If a banker receives a deposit of Rs. 1000 on the first day of the year 
and Rs. 400 are withdrawn at the end of the second month, Rs. 200 at 
the end of the fourth mouth, R<?. 1 50 at the end of the sixth month, and 
Es. 250 at the end of fhe ninth month, the native banker does not 
calculate interest on the Rs. 1000 on one side and the interest on the 
withdrawal items on the other, but calculates interest on the parts of 
Rs. 1000 as they are withdrawn. Thus the amount of Rs. 1000 
having been withdrawn by parts he calculates interest on Rs. 400 for 
two months, on Rs. 200 for four months, on Rs. 150 for six months, and 
on Rs. 250 for nine months. He calculates his interest on a particular 
item by reference to the entries which discharge the liability represented 
by that item. This method makes some saving in the number of 
calculations and under it the items for multiplication would he much, 
smaller than under the ordinary system. This being the native banker’s 
principle of calculation the first thing he does is to note how each item 
has beendischaiged and to arrange the items accordingly in the interest- 
hook. The following are two accounts one taken from 'the ledger the 
other from the interest-book which will illustrate the principle on 
which the banker makes his entries and calculations : 

- Ledger Account for the Hindu Tear 1951fA.J>. 1894-95). 



Receipts Jami. 


FaxueJiXB Udhdr. 

■ Bs. 

• 

* 


Bs, 


450 

MAgtar ni 4th, Saturday (1st 


3196 

SdrtUc sud 1st, Monday (29th 


December lt-94). 



October 1894'. 

600 

Po'th sad 1st, Friday (28th Dec- 


1525 

Jethsud Sth, Friday (1st June 


ember 1894). 



1695). 

2SSi 

Chattra « id ,1st, Wednesday 


950 

At id va rf. 9th, Tuesday (16th 


(27th March 1895). 



July 1895). 

1600 

Atdi tud 4th, Wednesday (26th 


1234 

Shrivan sud Sth, Monday (29 th 


June 1805). 



July 1895), 

060 

Shmcan trad 14th, Holiday 


6S0 

Bhddana vai 11th, Saturday 


(19th August 1895). 


■ 

(14th September 16S5). 

E00 

A' to sud 6th, Tuesday (24th 


535 

A' to vai 3rd, Sunday (6th 

* 

September 1895) . * 



October 1895). 

7184 



8u20 
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A native banker would mate up He interest account on the above as 
below : 


Or: 

Dr. 

• Hs. 450 Stdgiar end 4th, 

12,0501 Hs. 3100 Kdrtik tud 1st, 

Saturday. 

* "• Monday,. 

. * „ 600 Posh stid 1st, 

405 Hs. 4t0 M. 1 days 3. 

. Friday. 

1000 „ 600 Ms. 2 days 0. 

13171 » 2854 Chaitra sud * 1st, 

11,1601 „ 2240 Ms. 41 days 14. 

- Wednesday. 


• Es. 2240 Ms. 0 days 0. 

794} Hs. 1625 Seth tud 8th, 

13171 „ COS Ms. 2 days 6. 

> Friday. 


Hs. 608 M. 0 days 0. 

4651 Rs. 1600 jL'shdd sud 4th, 

704} 017 M. } days 11. 

. Wednesday. 

• j 

■ Hs. 017 M. 0 days 0. 

302} Hs. 050 A'thftd vad Oth, 

■ 4661 „ 683 M. 1 daj s 8. 

. Tuesday. 


Hs. 083 M. 0 days 0. 

• Hs. 000 Sljrdvan vad 14th, 

302} 207 M. 1 days 4. 

Monday. 


• Hs. 207 M. 0 days 0. 

1507} Hs. 1234 Shrdtanmd 8th, 

• „ 003 M.OdayaO. 

Monday. 

— 

461} Bs. 603 M. } days 6. 

•"Hs. 800 A’ so tud Cth, Tucs- 

1010 „ 641 Ms. 1} days 13. 

day-. 

• - V r 

* Hs. 641 M. 0 days 0. 

400} Hs. 580 Shadarva Vad 

* „ 250 M. 0 days 0. 

• 11th, Saturday. 


86} Hs. 259 M. 0 days 10. 

- Hs. 321 Halanco ' A' to vad 

374} „ 321 M. 1 days 6. 

, 30th, Friday. • 


• » 

231} Bs. 635 Also vad 3rd, 


Sunday. 


M. 0 days 13. 

t— ■■ ■ 

• # 

16,817} 

17721 

1772} deduct. 

* 

14,176} - 


. Abstbact. 

’ Or . 

Dr. 


Hs. 850 0 0 Dehit balance capital 

4 

due on Kdrtik sud 


1st, 1052. 


„ 63 2 ‘ 0 Interest on 14,175} (Sar) 


at 0 annas per cent 

• 

por month. 

• 

Total Rs. 809-2.0. . 

• 

«... * 


• The first item on the debit side is Rs. 3196. The banker has first 
to see how this item is discharged ; for that he looks to the earliest 
items on the credit side. The first item on the, credit side is Rs. 450 j 
it is brought down on the debit side as sub-item of Rs. 3196. Then the 
next item of the credit side is also entered as a sub-entry under Rs. 3196 ; 
but these two it(-ms do not discharge Rs. 3136 but leave a balance of 
Rs.* 2246. 'If th^ third credit item were less than this balance it 
would also have been 'entered as a sub-entry under the item of Rs. 3196 ; 
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but the third item of Rs. 2854 being larger than the balance, out of 
the same, Rs. 224-6, which are equivalent to the balance are transferred 
.as a sub-entry under the item of Rs, 8136 and the item of Rs. 224$ is 
also entered as a sub-entry of the credit entry of Rs. 2S54 to show what 
portion of it went towards the discharge of the original debt. These- 
sub-entries indicate that the original debt of Rs. 8136 was. discharged 
by -three items of Rs. 450 Rs. 500 and Rs, 2245 out of Rs. 2854 ; if 
then interest is calculated on Rs. 450 Rs. 500 and Rs. 2246 out of 
Rs. 2854 from the date of the entry of Rs. 3196 till the three items 
of Rs.450 Rs. 500 and- Rs. 2854 were respectively received that would 
represent the correct interest on the item of Rs. 3196 till the date of 
its discharge. The client being responsible to the banter for the interest 
on these items the interest thereon is entered on the- debit side j but on 
receipt of Rs. 2854 the banker becomes a debtor of his clifent and the 
banker is' liable to his client for interest on the difference between. 
Rs. 2854— 2246 =$08 till a larger item is paid tg the client, therefore 
608 is entered as a sub-entry of Rs. 2854 and the interest onRs. 60S 
is entered on the credit side. Now the banker having discharged this 
debt of Rs. 608 by the payment of Rs. 1525, Rs. 603 are entered as a 
sub-entry of Rs. 1525 and the balance of Rs. 917 appears "as a 
sub-entry under it for the calculation of- interest and interest on the 
debit side is calculated ou this sub-entry ; but this debt of the clieut 
is discharged by the receipt of Rs. 1600 by the banker and therefore 
Rs. 917 are transferred on the eredit side *as a sub-entry under the item 
of Rs. 1600 and the balance out of this 1 600 appears as a further sub- 
eutryjmder it for the purpose of fialculating interest. In this manner 
.the banker goes on entering the items of the transactions and showing 
the discharge of -each item by sub-entries. After having arranged the 
items as above in the interest-book the hanker then proceeds to make a 
calculation of the months and days in respect of which interest is to ho 
allowed on the entries and sub-entries and these are" entered in the 
interest-hook against the item or siib-item on its right in reference to 
the party who becomes liable for the interest. 

The native banker’s way of calculating time for interest is remark- 
able. It has the recommendation of both simplicity and exactness. In 
accounts between bankers and bankers or where the banker is the 
depositary the interest is calculated on every month of thirty days. Even 
though a sum may remain with a banker for a whole ordinary Hindu 
year, the banker does not allow interest for twelve months but only .for 
eleven months anda half and nine days, the ordinary Hindu year consist- 
ing of 354 days. Whether a month bo of twenty-o'ght days twenty- 
nine days or thirty days, the interest according tfl the banker’s custom 
would be upon a month of thirty- days. The entry of each transac- 
tion in the banker's ledger and interest book gives its Hindu month, 
the day of -the fortnight, the description of the fortnight whether light 
’ or dark, and the day of .the week.' Now as four weeks have twenty- 
eight days and a' banker’s month consists of thirty days, the banker 
adds two to the days of the week for the purpose of arriving at a 
corresponding day. of the following month ; and he goes on adding two 
days' to the week for every mouth and one day for every half a mouth. 
Thus in calculating time from Rarfcik Sud Istf Monday to Magsar Sad 
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4th Saturday, the exact month would end two days after Monday that is 
on Wednesday and the banker therefore calculates the odd days from 
Thursday and talcing Thursday Friday and Saturday, finds the period 
• -to be one month and three days. From. Kdrtik Sud 1st Monday 
to Chaitar Sud 1st Wednesday it is five ordinary months"; but these 
being ordinary months less than the banker's, the banker first puts down 
4£ months and then Multiplies 4| by two, which gives 9 ; but nine being 
more than the number of days in the week he subtracts 7 which leaves 
two, and he calculates two days from Monday which brings him to 
Wednesday. He therefore commences to count from Thursday and the 
term being,more than one week, he calculates up to the Wednesday of 
the" second week which gives him fourteen days. Thus the period from 
• Kdrtik Sud 1st Monday to Chaitar Sud 1st "Wednesday is four and a 
half months and fourteen days. From Kdrtik Sud 1st Monday to Posh 
Sud 1st Friday being two ordinary months, he counts four (that is 
2x2) days from Monday, which brings him to Friday ; but as Friday is 
the day of the week of Posh Sud 1st, from Kartik 1st Monday to Posh 
Sud 1st Friday is exactly two months of thirty days each. From Chaitar 
Sud 1st Wednesday to J eth Sud 8th Friday being more than two months, 
he counts four days from Wednesday which brings him to Sunday and 
he counts from Monday to the Friday following which gives him five 
days ; therefore the period between these days would be two months 
and five days. *' ( 

After having made -his entries in the interest book of the numbers of 
the -months and days for which interest is to be calculated in reference 
' t° the dijEEerent items, he proceeds* with his calculation of interest. 
This is done by a multiplication of the period in months by tbe amount 
in each case. For integral or fractional months up to 3^ he has his 
tables ; hut when the fraction is greater than 3£, he multiplies by the 
integral number and-by. \ by his table and adds up •the two products. In 
reference to days of which the figure Would in no ease exceed fourteen • 
as half months are entered as fractions of the month, the number of 
days, is multiplied by the amount, and this is ’divided by 30 by 
means of a table also, and this quotient is added to tbe product of 
the mouths and the amount. Thus in the interest account shown above, 
541 is a. sub-entry of 1234 and tbe calculation in respect of that item 
is to be made for 1£ month "and thirteen days, the banker arriving at tbe 
result as below, fid first multiplies 541 by 1£ : 

. 5xl 

- Therefore 500X1$ = 750 and 
, Then 541X13=7033 : 41Xl|=61J 

Thifl divided by*30= 234£ nearly. . 

811H-234|=1046 811£ 

This product of time calculated by months and amount is called 
saTj and the sars of the different items and sub-items are entered 
to their left on tbe same side of tbe account^ a nought (0) being - 
placed against tbe corresponding item on the opposite side tp show 
that interest has been calculated; " After the sars. in respect of the 
1 various items and silb-items "are calculated and entered, those on 
each side of the account are added up ; and the difference between them 
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is entered on the side on which there is the greater total. This difference 
is the interest in cents on the transactions o£ the year calculated at 
one per cent a month. This amount is then multiplied by the fraction 
which represents the rate of interest in rupees for each month. ThuB if 
the fate is of S annas, it is multiplied by £ ; if 4 annas, it is multiplied 
by 'i ; if 6 annas it is multiplied by k, and the product multiplied by 1^ 
and so on. The product is then divided by one hundred and the result 
represents the interest bn the whole account for the twelve months ; 
. and it is carried forward into th6 ledger. • . 

•Bankers who are also merchants, in addition to the six account 
• books mentioned above, keep separate registers or nondhs for each °f 
the different classes of transactions in which they engage. Thus there 
is a goods-register malnt itondb, an insurance-register vimdm nottdh , 
and a customs-register satmini nondh. These registers are written 
every day, and from them and other sources the journal or dvaro is 
posted at the bookkeeper's convenience. * 

A town Vania rises between five and .six, bathes and spends from 
a quarter of an hour to half an hour in worshipping his household gods. 
Then if he is a shopkeeper he . goes to his. shop. 1 -If he is -old, in 
independent circumstances, or religions minded, he goes to a temple. 
If a clerk he goes to his master’s' office, and if a Government 
servant to a market to fetch, vegetables.. If he is’ in Government 
service he. takes his morning meal between ten. and eleven; 
otherwise he dines at noon. If .he is well-to-do and is his own 
master he takes a midday nap and goes back to business about, three. 
He returns home late in the evening, sups, talks with the members 
of his family, helps the boys in learning their tables, or listens to the 
Mah&bMrat or the Rdm&yan epics. He goes to sleep between nine 
and eleven. Except that he -moves about less and is more constant in 
his shop, the village Vfinia spends his. time very much in the same way 
’ as a town YSnia. . 

. In villages and towns a Vdnia woman rises about six or at four 
on every second of third day when com has to he ground. She 
sweeps the house,- draws water from a neighbouring well or stream, 
and scours the cooking and drinking vessels. Then she bathes and 
Worships the household gods and makes ready "what is wanted for 
the morning meal. About noon she cooks ’the dinner and takes her 
meals after the men of the family have finished. She then cowdungs 
the kitchen; cleans the pots, and fetches, water, looks after the* 
children, sifts grain, or does needle- work. In the afternoon she visits 
neighbours * and friends or sits in the house. After dark she makes 
supper ready, talks for a time, and goes to bed abonfc nine. Of date 
j-ears in cities the employment of servants has greatly lessened the 
household work of the women of rich families. Beyond cooking 
and supervising the household they have no. special duties. They spend 
.the greater part of the mornings in worshipping the gods or visiting 
temples ^and- the afternoon in indooT games, talking, and singing. 

1 Before the day’s business begins a religions shopkeeper washes the threshold and 
rubs- it with tumeric or redpowder and strews it with flowers. Before sitting down 
to. transact Business, he hows to his seat, his cash-box, and ' the scale balance. Ho - 
avoids beginning the day by bargaining with a quarrelsome customer. * 
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Vdnids are very religious,' attaching special importance. to omens 
and often consulting astrologers. Of late a fow have joined the 
Svnmindrdyau sect, and all respect Brahmans and Brdhmanical gods. 
But as a class Gmjarat Ydnids are staunch adherents of the 
V at lahhdchdrya sect to which they are said to have been converted 
about four hundred years ago. To the Mahdrdjas or religious heads 
of their sect the Ydnids show extreme respect and honour. Instead 
of the sacred-thread both men and womon wear a basil thread learnt hi 
necklace round the neck. They worship daily at the Vallabhdchdrya 
temples and in their houses. In south Gujarat each house has either 
a separate god- room or a portion of the house is set apart for the 
household gods. They mark their brows with two upright lines of 
redpowder fatnhu , rub their eyelids and foreheads with the yellow dust 
which is found near Gokul and Mathura, and imprint a seal dipped in 
sandal-dust between the sectarian lines and on the temples neck and 
arms. The Y&uias employ Br&hmans in all religious ceremonies. As 
a rule the priest belongs to the subdivision of Brdhmans to which the 
Vdnia subdivision corresponds. A Modh Vdnia generally has a 
Modh Brahman as his family priest and a Shrimali Vania a Shrimali 
Brdhman. Besides presents of money and grain on all ceremonial 
occasions the priest gets daily doles of grain. Of late with the 
spread of education the influence of the Mahdrdjas has been slowly 
declining. 

„ A Vdnia woman generally goes to her father's house for her confine- 
ment. _ On the birth of a child the family astrologer is asked to note 
the time and the news is sent to the child's father and his relations. 
The father and his relations go to see the child and give it money. 
The mother's father adds something to the gift and returns it. For 
ten days after the birth the husband’s people and friends and relations 
of the mother daily send clarified butter molasses and spices. On 
the sixth day the Chhathi Pujan or sixth-day worship is performed. 
In the evening, on a footstool near the mother’s bed are laid a piece of 
paper, an inkstand, a reed-pen, redpowder, rice, flowers, six coppers, a 
lamp burning until clarified butter, a piece of a man’s coat, molasses, 
and cocoa-kernel. These things are taken* away on the following 
morning. On the morning of the tenth day the mother bathes, but 
continues to be considered impuro for thirty days more. On the 
twelfth day the barun balians twelve sacreds are worshipped. Twelve 
small heaps of rice are laid on a footstool, and. near them twelve 
befcelnuts twelve betel-leaves and twelve copper coins. Redpowder or 
kankn and flowers are dropped over them, and all are given to tbe 
family-priest. Tbe mother worships the well, the door-post, and the 
house privy or khal. Generally on the twelfth day, hut sometimes 
on some other suitable day, tbe child is named by the father' s sister 
who receives a robe sari worth about Rs. 4. In the third month after 
the birth, the mother is sent to her husband's house with a child's cap, 
petticoat, cradle, a silver anklet Icalli , and a girdle Jcandoro. 

Children are betrothed sometimes immediately before and sometimes- 
many years before, marriage. Generally the parents of the boy and 
sometimes tbe -parents of, tbe girl make the offer of betrothal. 'If* the 
other parents approve, the horoscopes of the hoy and .the girl-are compared 
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and, i£ the comparison is favourable, betrothal takes place. To complete 
the contract the girl's father on a lucky day pays Re. 1 to the caste 
fund. After this present has been made, the betrothal is in mo'st cases 
not broken except when either of the contracting parties is found to he 
incurably diseased. In ordinary cases, after the present has been made 
to the caste fund, the boy’s father accompanied by four relations goes 
to the girl’s father ana gives him Be. 2 or 3 and the girl’s father 
presents the boy’s relations with cocoanuts and coppers. Then the 
boy and the girl are in turn asked to the father-in-law’s house and get 
a money present varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 according to the means 
of the giver. On the occasion of their first visit to the girl’s house, 
the boy’s parents also get from the girl’s parents a money present 
according to the means of the girl’s parents. Every year .on Divali 
October-N ove mber , Soli February- March, Bahv August, and 
Basara October, from the time of betrothal to the time of marriage, 
the girl gets new clothes and the hoy a money, present from their 
parents-in-law. Besides this, every year in A'shad or' Jnly, uhen the 
girl observes a five days’ fast dry and fresh fruit are sent to her by 
the hoy’s parents. In the first year after betrothal these presents are 
carried by the hoy’s female relations, the mother and sisters receiving a 
present of silver and the other women of copper coins. 

Givis are married When they are soven nine or eleven years old. 
Among Kapol Vdnids some girls remain unmarried till they are fourteen 
or sixteen. The fixing of the marriage-day which must fall between the 
eleventh of Kartak sud (October-Novemher) and the eleventh of 
A’shad sud (June-July) rests with the girl’s parents. Some days 
before the marriage the girl’s father calls friends and relations and 
an astrologer who fixes a lucky day for the ceremony and is presented 
with husked rice and a rupee. The marriage-day is written on a roll 
of paper which is sent b^ the girl’s family-priest to the hoy’s father 
who feasts the priest and gives him a handsome present. Three or five 
days before the marriage, at both houses Ganpati is worshipped, the 
family-deity is installed, and a booth mandta is erected. At eaeh of 
the houses the uiandva-makmg ceremony is performed. A hole about 
six inches deep is dug in a comer of the booth. The parents of the 
boy and of the girl with friends and relations sit near the hole and 
throw into it redpowder milk curds betelnuts and a copper coin. A 
hhichda Piosopis spicigera log about a foot long is dressed by a 
carpenter and while music is played it is set up in the hole. The 
women of the boy’s and of the girl’s families go separately to a potter’s 
house with music, throw sandal-dust and fiowers on the potters wheel, 
and bring home earthen pots to be UEed in the marriage ceremonies. 
The bride and bridegroom each at their houses aie then rubbed with 
turroerie and are given sweetmeats by friends and relations. The 
rubbing of the mixture is repeated till the marriage-day, and women- 
rdations sing songs in the mornings and evenings. One or two days 
before the marriage-day. a ceremony in honour of ancestors and to 
propitiate the planets, is performed at the house of the bride and 
bridegroom. 

On th$ marriage-day at the bride’s house a space 'geneially in front 
or the entrance door of the house, about four feet square, is enclosed 
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by four bamboo posts one at each of the four corners. At each of the' 
four comers three bamboos are set in the ground leaving between 
them a space of about eight inches and round the three bamboos a red 
string is tied. In the space between the three bamboos seven plain 
empty earthen pots are piled, the largest at the foot the smallest at 
tbe top. In the square, between the four piles of pots, which is called 
the chori, the bride and bridegvoom sit and the marriage ceremonies 
are performed. On the marriage-day the brother of the bride’s mother 
and the brother of the bridegroom’s mother bring presents to the 
bride and bridegroom accompanied by musicians. The brother of 
the boy’s mother gives the boy a pair of embroidered shoes, a 
cocoanut, a garland of flowers, and a waistcloth ; the brother of the 
girl’s mother gives the girl a robe, a white satin bodice, ivory bracelets 
plated with gold, a gold necklace, a pearl nosering, silver anklets, and 
silver toe and finger rings. After the presents have been made the 
female relations of the bride go to the bridegroom’s house, taking with 
them seven wheat cakes, a leaf-pot full of sugar, brass cups containing 
milk and curds, a pair of wooden sandals, and a silk and a cotton waist- 
cloth. Tbe mother of the bride offers these presents to tbe bridegroom 
who eats a piece of one of tbe wheat cakes and tbe bride’s party return 
to the bride’s bouse. The bride is bathed at her house and the 
bridegroom at his house by four unwidowed women. They are dressed 
in the clothes and ornaments presented by their mother’s brother and 
worship the family-deity. Then his mother’s brother sets the 
bridegroom on a horse, tbe bridegroom holding seven leaves seven 
betelnuts a cocoanut and a rupee in his hollow hands. To ward off 
the influence 'of the evil eye the sister of the bridegroom waves a pot 
of water over bis bead and pours it on tbe ground. Tbe procession then 
starts between six and nine in the evening with music, the men walking 
in front of tbe bridegroom and the women behind singing songs, and tbe 
mother of the bridegroom holding a flaming lamp fea with clarified 
butter. At the bride’s house, where in some cases the spiritual head 
or Mah&r&ja has been invited to bring tbe blessing of his presence, the 
procession stops, the bridegroom alights from his horse, and stands on 
a wooden stool just outside of the doorway. Here he is met by the 
bride’s mother who makes a red mark on his brow, pulls his nose, and 
shows the bridegroom a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning 
stick, and an arrow. A hall of eowdung ashes is then thrown towards 
each of the four quarters of heaven. Two small earthen pots full of curds 
are held mouth to mouth, waved seven times round the bridegroom’s body, 
and set on the ground' Tbe bridegroom puts bis right foot on tbe note, 
breaks them to pieces, and enters the marriage hall mandva. He is 
then led to the square chori where he sits on a wooden stool, and, with 
the help of the family-priests, worships Q-anpati. The parents of the 
bride then wash the bridegroom’s great toes with milk curds honey 
sugar and clarified butter. After the worship is over, the bride, dressed 
in ornaments and clothes presented to her by her mother’s brother 
is brought in and placed by her mother’s brother on another stool 
opposite the bridegroom. A pieee of cloth is stretched between the* 
bride and the bridegroom. The Br&hmans recite luck-bringing verses, 
and the family-priests watch the waterolock or timekeeper shouting 
at intervals of a minute or two Savadhan ^Take care; the time is. 
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tlie widower are made to sit near each other and the Brdhrnan priest 
joins their hands with nada or red and white cotton thread and asks 
them one after the other to look at a lamp placed in an earthen vessel. 
This completes the naira ceremony. 

Marriage with a sovasan or woman whose husband is alive is practised, 
but it is held neither respectable nor safe. The s ova sans husband has 
to be satisfied. Money would satisfy a Patanvddiya husband ; but 
nothing would satisfy a Dh£rdla husband. He looks vpon such a 
marriage as an abetment to adultery on the part of his wife, and he 
would sooner kill his wife and her would-be husband than receive money 
satisfaction at his hands. When the woman has been cast off by her 
husband, the marriage is not attended with much risk. The compensa- 
tion- to be paid to the wronged husband is settled by the agevans or 
leaders of the caste formed into a panels or committee. The wronged 
husband receives the sum of money settled by the panch and passes a 
f argali or divorce deed waiving his conjugal rights in favour of his 
rival, who pays the money and who is looked upon as the lawful 
husband. After the settlement, the sovasan goes to her future house 
with two lotas or copper pots filled with water placed one over the other 
on her head. Her would-be husband comes forward and relieves her 
of her easy burden at the doorstep. Both then enter the house as 
husband and wife. 

Diyarvatu or marriage with an elder brother’s widow is prevalent 
to a small extent. The custom is not looked npon with favour or respect 
because an elder brother’s wife is regarded as the mother of her hus- 
band’s younger brothers. In cases where it may be obviously improper 
to contract diyarvatu, or where it has to be performed contrary to the 
wishes of friends and relations the parties leave their houses and go to 
some place where they do not expect opposition and molestation and 
return home when scandal and opposition have subsided. If a widow 
has young children who aTe likely to he neglected if she were to remarry 
outside the family, it is considered advisable for her to remarry her 
diyar , provided he is grown up and is a widower. A widow generally 
goes out of the family to remarry and a widower prefers an outside 
wife to his brother’s widow. In Rewa Kdntha when a man dies leaving 
a widow, it is usual for his younger brother to marry her ; and if she 
wishes to marry some one else, her future husband has to pay the younger 
brother the deceased husband’s marriage expenses. 

Kolis do not marry within the seventh generation and among those 
who claim Rajput descent the Rajput practice of marrying out-of the 
clan is closely followed. A Koli can divorce his wife without making 
any amends except passing a formal declaration to that effect in writing. 
A Koli woman can also abandon her husband j but she has to return the 
palla or dowry settled on her at the time of marriage. _ The children 
by the divorced wife belong to the father. Polygatay is allowed and 
practised. 

On a lucky day in the fifth or seventh month of her first pregnancy 
a Koli woman is bathed and dressed in new clothes received from her 
parents. Her lap is then filled with rice and a cocoanut and friends an 
relations are feasted. 
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As a mle Kolis burn their dead, but children under eighteen months 
arc burie/1. . When a Koli is on the point of death, lie is laid on 
the ground plastered fresh with cowdnng, and a piece of gold or 
silver with curds and a sweet basil leaf are laid in his mouth. If 
the dead person is a man, tlio body is dressed in a ehorna or trousers 
jacket and pJiulia, or lieadscarE, laid on his bade on a quilt on a 
bamboo bier and is covered with a wliito cotton sheet. In tlio case of 
a dead woman the body is dressed in a petticoat and bodice and is 
covered with a red cotton cloth. Among Tlutkovs and rich persons 
the body is covered with a shawl. The body is then carried to the 
burning ground. With the body are taken a dish of sugar balls and 
a metal vessel filled with water. When the body is placed on the 
funeral pyre, the sugar halls are thrown in different directions as food 
for ants, and the metal vessel is given to a Bhangia or sweeper. The 
son of the deceased puts fire into the mouth of the dead body and the 
- pyre is lighted. After the body is burnt, the mourners bathe and with 
the son go crying to the house of tlio deceased, and then return to their 
houses. The son places on the roof of his house an earthen vessel 
filled with milk and water and allows it to remain there for several 
days. On the third day the ashes of the dead arc gathered into a 
heap and an earthen pot filled with water is placed on the top of the 
heap. On the eleventh day the mourners, together with friends and 
relations meet at some river or pond and have their moustaches 
shaved. They take a stone, and pouring water on it believe that 
the soul of the deceased lias entered the stone. On the tenth eleventh 
and twelfth days mind-rites aro performed by the son of the deceased. 
On all these days castepeoplc are required to be feasted. If tbo chef 
mourner cannot afford these feasts, be comes out of his house and rubs 
his hands. The assembled guests leave the place in siloucc. In Surat 
on the thirteenth day the son washes a cow’s tail and drops a silvor coin 
in the earthen vessel containing tbo water used in washing the tail. 
The castcwomen attending the ceremony put copper coins into tlio 
water. The Brdhman priest officiating at the ceremony receives the 
money. The eldest woman in the deceased’s family with tlio end of 
her robe drawn over her face cries for about five or ten minutes every 
morning and evening during the first year. 

All questions relating to marriage and religion arc settled by a 
punch or committee of the dgevans or leaders of the caste. Kolis aro 
steadily improving in prospects especially in central mid southern 
Gujarfit. Of the whole Hindu population of Gujardt Kolis are perhaps 
the class whoso character and position have improved most under British 
rule. 
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The Ka'tMs, 28,500 strong, form one of the most curious and 
interesting races in KathidwAr. Like many Rajput tribes they 
entered Kdfchidwar from Kachh, but whence they came is uncertain. 1 
The' cradle of their race is unknown, but there is no doubt that they 
came from more remote regions than the Rajputs, and it is probable 
that they were wanderers in Central Asia, and were driven down to 
the delta of the Indus by the tide of Muhammadan invasion. They 
do not appear to have bad any fixed habitation in Sindh, though 
Colonel Walker relates that they established themselves in the desert 
between Sindh and Cutch. It is probable that their only occupation 
was that of graziers, for it is said that they first entered Kathiawdr 
about * A.n. 1400 in company with a band of Chdrans on the 
occasion of a famine. A party of them, under the leadership of Umro 
Fdtkar, penetrated ’ to Dhdnk, then, as now, ruled by a Vdla 
Rajput. Umro had a beautiful daughter named Umrdbai with whom 
the Dhank chieftain, JDhan Vdla, fell in love. When Dhan asked 
her in marriage, Umro agreed on condition that they should eat 
together. To this Dhan submitted, and his brethren, considering 
him degraded, drove him out. He became the leader of the Kdthis 


1 Edthidwdr Gazetteer, VIII. pages 12Z - 132. The Kdthis themselves dato their 
" origin from the lames of the llahdbhdrat which relates how the Pdndavs or five royal' 
brothers fought for their hereditary dominion of Hnstindpnr which had been usurped 
by their cousin Dnryodhan and his ninety-nine brethren. The Pindars had gambled 
with Duryodhan, and lost their wager, and the penalty was that they shonld remain in 
concealment for twelve years. After seven years of wandering they came to Gnjardfc 
and took refuge in the town of Virdt now called Dholka. Duryodhan heard rumours of 
this, and leaving Hastindpur marched upon Virdt attended by a largo anny. He was 
unable to obtain admittance, or even to discover if tho Pindars were within tho walls. 
In this dilemma his minister Karan suggested that they should drive off the cattle of 
Virdt which would have the effect of calling forth all the braves of the town to tho rescue. 
It was however considered disgraceful for a Rajput to stoop to cattle-lifting, so Karan 
struck his staff on the ground and produced a newly created man who was called 
Khdt (the vernacular for wood), and who, in return for his carrying off the cattle, was 
to ho granted immunity to commit theft, especially of cattle in all future time. 
Kbit carried out the wishes of Koran, and his descendants, the Kdthis, give this 
legend as a proof of their right to commit robbery. In Forbes’ Rds Mdlo (I. 29B) 
it is stated that the Kdthis were vassals of the Sumri king of Sindh and lived 
in Pdvar land, Once on a time a female dancer ridiculed tho king as she 
performed before him, npon which she was condemned to banishment. The Ktftln 
chiefs called the actress to their quarters, and amused themselves by causing her 
to sing the song which had offended tho king. The chief being informed of this 
behaviour issued sentence of expulsion against the Kdthis, At that time a rdja 
of the Vdlo race ruled at Dhdnk near Dhordji in Soratb. The K&thiB flying 
from Sindh took refuge in his dominions and became his followers. The Slidkhdyats 
invariably marry the daughters of Av&rtliiiis or Altirs or Blibrias, and the A^vtlniiS, 
including the Aliirs and Bdbrifis, marry the daughters of Slidkhdyats. 
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and "by Tfmrdbdi had three sons, Vdla, 'Khumdn, and Khdchar 
whose delendants "bear their names and arc considered the three 
noble tribis of Kdthis. They are called Shdklniydts while the 
descendant! of the original Kdthis are called Avartids or 
inferior. \ 

Dhan Valo’s Kdthis seem to have returned to Kachh, and 
afterwards the whole tribe quarrelled with the ruler of Kachh and 
murdered him for dishonouring one of their women. They fled 
from his successor, who pursued them to Than, but was defeated in a 
pitched battle. Probably because they could no longer hope to be 
allowed to go back to Kaclili, the Kuthis seized Thdn and Chotila 
from the Sodha Parmdrs. Thdn they made their head-quarters 
and built a temple to the Sun. They grazed large herds of cattle 
in the wide plains round Thdn, and issued thence to plunder the 
neighbouring rdjds. The three sons of Ydla, Khumdn Khdchar 
and Harsur Ydla, settled at Chotila, Mitliiali, and Jctpur. For 
many generations the Kdthis thought more of making their 
living by plunder than by the acquisition of territory. They 
despised husbandry, all they cared for was a fastness to which 
they could retreat when hard pressed, and in which they could keep 
their spoil. Hence, though their name was a terror to the country, 
they were not largo landowners during the first 1 50 years of their 
residence in Kdthidwdr. Only when the Muhammadan power 
began to show signs of breaking did their earth-hunger begin. 
Then they spread themselves through the heart of the peninsula, 
taking Jasdan and other districts from the Jddejds, and A'lng 
Dhdndni from the Jundgarlh chief. They penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Amreli, and settled at Kundla and other places 
on the borders of Bdbridvdd. The Sarvaids ceded Chital to them, 
any many other Rajputs followed their example. 

When settled, by slow degrees they became more respectable, 
but their reformation was gradual and partial. In A.d. 1808, Col. 
Walker wrote: The Kdthis are distinguished only for rapacious 
habits and robbery. To this mode of life they attach neither disgrace 
nor^reproach. On the contrary they boast of their devastations and 
rapine, and, without seeking to cloak the matter, call themselves 
plainly thieves. Without property, and frequently -without a fixed 
place of residence, the Kdthis despise and bravo the resentment of 
states who are much more powerful than themselves. They pursue 
their licentious habits without restraint. The disorder and misery 
that arise from this state of perpetual hostility is easily traced 
throughout this country. 

In marked contrast to this stato of things Colonel Walker 
describes the establishment of order in the now flourishing district 
of Jctpur-Chital under the sway of the Ydlds. These lie designates 
reformed Kdthis.- They acquired Chital from the Sarvaids about 
a.d. 1735. Soon after, a wealthy merchant of Amreli annoyed by 
tho exactions and oppression of tho officers of the Jundgadh Nawdb 
sou glit refuge at Chital. He offered tho Kdthis half of whatever 
portion of his property they could recover for him. Tho Kdthis 
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made a raid on Amreli and recovered the merchant’s property, and 
then resolved to put him to death and keep it all for themselves. 
They ■were dissuaded from this by one o£ their women, and not only 
gave the merchant back all his goods, but refused to talje the shave 
which he had promised them. They had their reward, for not only 
did the merchant settle at Chital, but others, attracted by the 
report of such generosity, established themselves there also. The 
neighbouring proprietors put themselves under the protection of the 
Kdthis, and in a.d. 1760 the Nawdb of Jundgatlh ceded to them the 
important ‘districts of Mendarda, Bhilka, ana Jetpur. The Kdthis, 
finding that honesty was the best policy, gave up plunder and soon 
gained a name for good government. 

The Kathi chief of Jasdan was not long in following the example of 
his brethren of Jetpur-Chital. About the middle of the last century 
Jetsur Khdchar, the chief of Jasdan, was a notorious freebooter. By 
his skill and daring he had assumed the leadership of his family, 
and had led them in many a foray, and established a claim to black- 
mail in Limbdi, Dhandhuka, and Ranpnr. He met his death during 
one of his raids, and was succeeded by his nephew Vadsar, who 
managed to put together a compact estate of thirty-two villages, 
and, ceasing from his predatory habits, set up as a model landlord. 

Some of the most daring and troublesome of the Kdthis 
established themselves in the Gir hills, and, sallying from their 
fastnesses, became the terror of the whole countiy. In the end 
of the last centnry the districts of Visdvadar and Chhelna were in 
the hands of some Vdla Kathis. These districts covered a large 
area, but were thick with forest and almost devoid of inhabitants, 
and, as the Kdtlli proprietors were nnable to guard their possessions, 
in A.D. 1782 they wrote over one-half of the revenue to the Nawdb, 
reserving the other half as a maintenance to themselves. In &jy. 
1794 the Nawdb' bestowed his share as a marriage gift on the chief 
of Bantva. The latter soon began to harry and oppress the Kdthi 
proprietors, who fled into the Gir and became outlaws. The 
Bdntva chief subsequently handed over the half share of the district 
of Yisdvadar to one of the Kdthis, Yala Rdning, who was at feud 
with the rightful owner Vdla Mdtra. The latter was the friend 
and companion of the rebel Gdikwdr Malhdrrdv, who was betrayed 
by Vdla Rdning. Vdla Matra immediately laid waste Yisavaddr,. 
and, in spite of his friendship with the Gdikwdr authorities of Amreli, 
drove Vala Rdning from Dhdri. Vdla Rdning was reinstated, and 
Yala Matra died soon after in outlawry, leaving an infant son 
named H dr sur Vdla. Colonel Walker called upon Vdla Rdning to 
surrender his hereditary estate to Hdrsur, upon which Rdning also 
became an outlaw, and died leaving a son called Bdva Vdla. 

This Bdva Vdla became a renowned freebooter, and his name is 
still celebrated, in consequence of his having in a.d. 1820 seized a 
Captain Grant of the Indian Navy and kept him in confinement in 
the Gir for four months. The unfortunate gentleman commanded the 
Gdikwdr's navy, and having been summoned 'tb Amreli on business, 
was travelling through the Gir, when he was caught by Bdva Vdla. 
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He went Ithrougb great hardships, of which some account is 
given in a footnote. 1 B&va V&la was killed in a.d. 1824, and the 
whole of Hhe ancestral possessions of the tribe, except a bare 
maintenance to the surviving members, passed into the hands of the 


1 ‘I was forced’ writes Captain Grant ‘to remount my horso and gallop off with 
tho gang who took mo into a largo forest called the Giv, whoro I was kept prisoner on 
the top of a mountain for two months and fifteen days. During the whole of this 
time two armed men with drawn swords kept guard over me. I laid amongst tho 
rocks, drenched with rain night and day, with the exception of two nights when tho 
gang forced me to accompany thorn, and we stopped in a friendly village. In this 
expedition I wns occasionally allowed to rido, but always surrounded by a strong 
band tlmt made all attempt to eseapo impossible. In one village where the people 
f avowed B&va Vfila, tho women took my part and upbraided him and his men for my 
cruel treatment. Towards unfriendly villages it was the custom of the band to rido 
up to the gates and chop off the heads of little boys at play, and then go off laughing 
and rejoicing at their cursed oxploits. When they returned to the encampment after a 
day’s murdering forago, tho young Edthis used to boast how many men they had killed, 
and one day I heard tho old follows questioning them rather particularly, whether 
they wore sure 'they had killed their victims. Yes, they said, they had boou tbeir 
spears through them, and were certain they were doad. * Ah ’ remarked an old KAthi 
‘ a human being is worso to kill than any other animal ; never be sure tlisy are dead 
till you see the body on ono side of tbe road and tbe head on tho other.* As times tl<o 
chief Bdva Vila, in a state of 6tnpor from opium, would come and Bit by my side, and, 
holding his dagger over mo, ask me how many stabs it Would tako to kill mo. I said 
* I thought one would do ’ and I hoped ho would put me out of misery. ‘ I suppose you 
think ’ ho would answer * that I won’t kill yon ; I kavo killed as many human beings 
ns ever fisherman killed fish, and I should think nothing of putting an ond to you. 
But I shall keop you a while yet, till I see if your Government will give mo back my 
property ; if so, I will let you off.’ When not plundering, tho gang slept most of 
the day. At night tho hnltor of each horse was tied to his master’s arm. When tho 
animals heard voices they tugged, and the men were up in on instant. Occasionally 
they would inform me how many people they had killed, and tho method they 
pursued when rich travellers refused to pay the sum demanded. This was to tie the 
poor wretches to a beam across a woll by their legs, with tbeir heads touching the 
water, and then to saw away at the rope until tho tortured victims satisfied their 
demands; then tho IC&thls would haul them up, get from them a hundi or bill on 
sonio agent, and keep them prisoner till this wns paid. Sometimes the men told mo 
of their roaster’s intention to murder mo, which was not pleasant. Ho and his 
men had many disputes about me, as hopes or fears of the consequences of my 
imprisonment prevailed. I .can never forget one stormy night when they were all 
sitting round a great fire. I lay behind them. Lions and wild beasts roared around 
ns, hut did not prevent my heaving a dobate upon the subject of what should be done 
with mo. Tho men complained that they had boen two months in the woods on my 
account. Their families ware in tho villages very poorly off for food, and that they 
would stay no longer. Their chief replied ‘Let us kill him and floe to some other 
part of the country.’ To this they objected that tbe English would send troops and 
tako their families prisoners and ill-use them. So in the end it was agreed to keop 
mo for the present .My release was effected at last through our Political Agent, 
Captain Ballantinc, who prevailed on tho Nawdb of Jundgadh to use his influence to 
get another Kdtliiwho had forcibly taken Blvn Vala’s district to restore it to him 
and Bdva Ydla thus having gained his object let me free. My sufferings during 
confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I used to pray in the evening that 
I might never see another morning. I had my boots on my feet for the first month, 
not being able to get them off from the constant web until 1 was reduced by sickness, 
Eevere fever with ague and inflammation of liver came on me, and with exposure to the 
open air drove mo delirious, so that when I was let go I was found wandering in tho 
fields at night, covered with vermin from head to foot. The fever and ague then 
contracted continued on mo for five years, and tho ill effects still remain, my head being 
at times greatly troubled with giddiness, and I have severo fits of ague. My memory 
is much affected, but I can never forget tho foregoing incidents, though it is now 
upwards of fifty years since they occurred.' Low’s Indian Navy, I. 281-283. 
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broken into fragments,* This is due in great measure to the law o£ 
equal inheritance which they strictly observe. The Katlii proprietors 
themselves /perceive this, and there is reason to hope that before 
long they will adopt the system of primogeniture which prevails 
among the|Kajputs. As a pastoral roving tribe, the Kdthis were 
always foncT of animals. They still have large droves of cattle and 
pride themselves on their breed of horses. 

The Kdtliis worship the sun, and use it as a symbol on all their 
deeds. The symbol has much resemblance to a spider, the rays 
forming the legs. But that there may be no mistake, underneath 
it is always written : u The witness of the holy sun. 1 ” It is said 
that their first temple was at Thdn, but they do not worship there 
any longer, and both temple and image have been appropriated by 
the ParmcLrs of Muli, who call the god Mandavr. 2 The K&tkis adore 
the sun and invoke its protection and aid in all their undertakings. 
Their contact with Hindus has gradually instilled into them some 
respect for the ordinary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are 
superstitious, and believe in omens, placing the greatest reliance 
on the call of a partridge to the left. At funeral ceremonies, 
instead of feeding crows they feed plovers and have a strong friendly 
feeling towards them. The Kdlhis are exceedingly hospitable, and 
are always sociable and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent, 
spending their time in gossip and social entertainments, and rarely 
troubling their heads about their affairs. They have adopted the 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otherwise they are not 
particular as to their food or liquor. 

Their women are proverbially handsome, and bear a high 
character. They are on a social equably with their husbands and 
are treated as companions. Unmarried and married women like 
widows wear no wrist ornaments. Kathi women dress in black 
clothes and are neat and tidy. They keep their house clean and well 
furnished with quilts boxes swinging- cots and fans. A Kathi 
seldom marries more than one wife, though they are not limited in 
this respect. Widow-marriage is allowed, but it is seldom practised, 
except in the case of a husband dying and leaving a younger brother. 
In such cases the rule is peremptory that the younger brother must 
marry his. brother's widow. 

The following historical sketch of the Kdthis by Colonel J. W. 
Watson differs in some respects from the account usually received. 
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1 In a.d. 1807 Colonel Walker wrote : Their peculiar mode of inheritance and the 
perpetual subdivision of property are perhaps greater obstacles to tho improvement of 
the Kdthis than their licentious manners This custom formB a continual check to tho 
accumulation of individual property and the augmentation of territorial possession ; 
it perpetuates a great number of small and independent communities, which arc 
without tho means of protection against internal injuries, and contain the permanent 
seed of internal disorder. 

“The Sanskrit inscription on tho pedestal of the deity is nearly illegible, and 
wonld betoken an earlier period than that fixed for tho immigration of tho Eafthis, 
Sir George LeGrand Jacob. 

is 2181—33 
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Section X. It is valuable as confirming the theory that the tribe came from some 
Ktfthis. part of Central Asia. \ 

History. There are two more or less plausible accounts of this famous tribe, 

which in modern times has given its name to the whole peninsula 
of Saur&shtra. According to one account the Kdthis Jiad their 
original seat in Kurdistan in Asia Minor, whence they were driven 
by Tigldth Pileser I. of Assyria, who, according to Rawlinson 
ascended the throne about u.c. 1130. In the Assyrian inscriptions 
they are described as Khatti, and in the Old Testament as Hittites. 

In the wars of this monarch distinct mention is made of the Comfini 
(Khtnndns). Rawlinson mentions that at this time the chief city of 
the Khatti or Hittites was Carchemish, an important place, and he 
says that the Comdni could bring into the field an army of 20,000 
men. At this period the Khatti or Hittites appear to have been 
remarkable for tlieir fondness for horses and chariots, to have been 
incapable of settled government, and to have been ready to serve as 
mercenaries. 

After the time of Tiglafh Pileser the Khatti appear to have 
joined Benhadad king of Damascus in warring with Shalmdneser 
II. of Assyria, and to have finally been subdued by him. Sargon 
of Assyria is mentioned by Rawlinson as having warred in Kurdistan, 
but whether with any branch of the Kdthis is not mentioned. But 
Rawlinson specially notices that Sargon in all his wars largely 
followed the custom of wholesale deporlatiou of conquered 
nations. Whether in his time or afterwards, when the kingdoms 
of Media and Persia were paramount in Asia, the Kdthis appear to 
have gradually travelled eastward until we find ,them opposing 
Alexander the Great at Sangdla, three days inarch from the river 
Hydraotes. It is notable that Arrian, in his short description of 
the Kdthis, describes them as roving tribes, not under the authority 
of any Indian sovereign, and speaks of them as associated with 
other free Indians. That they were recent invaders seems clear, 
for Arrian specially mentions that Porns and Abissares, both Indian 
kings, had united and called in the aid of many other Indian princes, 
but had been unable to effect anything against them. Though 
gallant and warlike they were defeated with great loss and driven 
from Sangdla, and we may he sure that Porus and the other Indian 
kings took care that they never returned to their dominions. 

After A.d. 1168, during the reign of Shdlivdhan of Jesalmir, 
according to the Bhdti annals, the Kdthis were dwelling as far 
south as between the city of Jdlor and the Aravali mountains. 1 
Their own annals are untrustworthy before the fourteenth aud 
fifteenth centuries, because they show traces of having been 
concocted by bards in comparatively modern times. But it seems 
probable that they lived in Mfilwa for some time and thence came 
to Kachh, whence they entered the peninsula of Kdtliidwdr. It is 
however possible that they came to Kachh direct from the 
neighbourhood of Jdlor. 


1 Tod's BAj&stliAn, II. 222. 
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It is difficult to say at what data the Katliis first entered the 
peninsula. /On the whole it seems pTobahle that the Val&s were 
established before the arrival of the KMchars, and that the Babrias 
were probably earlier than the Vdlas. The Khumdns also are 
either earlier than, or coeval with, the Khdcliars. liegardiug the 
Avartids or miscellaneous Kdthis it is impossible to say anything 
certain, except that the Dlidndhals, the most celebrated among them, 
took their rise about the time or just after the arrival of tlio 
Khdcliars. Of the other tribes many doubtless are earlier than and 
many as early as the Khdcliars, but except the Dhdudhals none are 
later nrriyals. 

Tho arrival of the Khdcliars can be calculated within a few years, 
and may roughly be fixed at a.d. 1400. Their first settlement was 
at Than, and their next seat was Chotila whore they are still found. 
From these two seats they spread all over tho Panchdl, and it was 
.they who by their daring forays, in later times drew on themselves 
the vengeance of the imperial governors of Gujardt, and 
subsequently they proved no less troublesome to the Mavdtlias. Tho 
earliest known mention of a Kathi, occurs ,in the Rlirat-i-Siknndari 
wliero Loma Khumdn of Klicrdi is spoken of ns having sheltered ( 
Sultan Muzaffar of Gujardt in about a.d. 15S3. Tho first mention 
of Kdtliidwdr as a stib-division of the poninsula of Saurdshtra is 
believed to occur in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, which, in its notice of 
A'zara Khdn (about a.d. 1635- 1642], mentions that he marched to 
Kdtliidwdr and chastised the Kdthis who were continually ravaging 
the Dhandhuka district. In another passage tho same author 
notices that Azam Khdn made such excellent arrangements that 
travellers could pass safely through Jhdldvadli, Kdtliidwdr, the 
country of the Jdm of Navdnngar, aud Kaclih. Another mention of 
the Katliis occurs in the same work in tho notice of the viceroyalty 
of Kartalab Khdn, who had been ennobled by the title of Shujaat 
IChdn. This officer, about A.D. 1692, stormed Than and dispersed tho 
Kiithi plunderers who had made that place their head-quarters. 
The Ydlds seem to have been settled in Kdtliidwdr before the Kdthis 
as tbe Tdrikh-i-Sorath speaks of a battlo between Shams-nd-din 
Amir Kbdn tlio viceroy of Sultdn Feroz Tughlak and Vdla Chdmprdj, 
whose capital was situated at Kiloslivar in the Barda hills. This 
must have been between a.d. 1351 and a.d. 1387. 

According to bardic tradition Verdvalji, n Vdla Rajput of the 
Dhdnk house, married the daughter ol Yisluilo Patgar, an Avavlia 
Kdtlii, and from her sprung the tribes of Vdla, Khumdn, and 
Khdchar Kdthis, called from their high birth Shdkhdyat or those of 
the branch; other tribes are called Avartia, from avar other. Thus 
the modern Kdthis divided themsolves into two great clans, the 
Shdkhdyat or those of tho branch who aro offspring of Verdvalji 
and the Avartia or other or miscellaneous clans. 

( This account is far from .satisfactory for tho following reasons. 
The Vdlds of Dhdnk wore a branch of tho great Vdla house of 
Vdla Cliamdrdi, who reigned also at Taldja Bhddrod, indeed over 
the whole sub-division of Gohilvdd called Vdldk or Vdldkshetnu 
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When Yerdvalji married the Kdthiani about a.d. 1350 at the 
earliest, there must have been at least 500 Vdla Ra'jputs alive. 
Now we are asked to believo that the offspring of Veriivalji alono 
has increased to a greater extent than the offspring jof the 500 
Ydla Rajputs then in existence. At the present day-' there are 
at least ten Ydia Kdtbis for one Ydla Rajput in the province, and 
yet Yaloji, after whom they profess to take their name, was only one 
of the sons of Yer&valji. Another objection is that the name 
Klidchar is unknown as the name of a man, though it exists as the 
name of a tribe, yet if Khnchar was really the name of the founder 
of this sub-tribe many of his descendants would have been proud 
to hear it. The same objection applies in a less degree to Khumdn. 
The name Khumansing, though rare, is not unknown among 
Rajputs, but is never heard among Kdtliis. 

The most probable explanation s‘eems that tribes more or less akin 
to the Babrids and -Jethvds passed into the province in early 
times, and were followed by a tribe of Vdlds. Of these the 
Jethvds managed to get themselves recognized as Rajputs, as did 
the Vdlds of Yala Ghamardi. This singular faet remains that 
the annals of the Jethvds show that they formerly intermarried 
both with Bdbrids who do not pretend to be Rajputs and with Yates, 
and that the Dh&nk house of so called Yala Rajputs inter* 
marries with them to this day. Strangely enough, though the Dhdnk 
chieftain is supposed to be a Yfila Rajput and not a Kdthi, the 
Porbandar records show that the Dhdnk lady is always styled the 
Kdthiani Bni or Kdtliidni Ma, and their residence in Navdnagar 
is called the palace of the Kathi lady. Though they are unable to 
give the reason, this fact clearly proves the Kathi origin of the 
Vdla Rajputs. The truth probably is that the Jethvds and one 
or two branches of the Ydla K&this managed to get recognized as 
Rajputs, and that the rest of the tribe continued to be called K&fcbis. 
An excellent instance of the process of conversion from a lower 
caste into a Rajput occurs in the case of the Vdghela chieftain of 
Thara J&mpur in Kdnkrej in north Gujarat. This family was 
originally Koli, but by steadily marrying into Rajput families, it 
has, within the last hundred years, acquired the Rajput status, and, 
though their origin is known to their immediate neighbours, they 
are Ydghela Rajputs to persons at a distance. 

By the second account, the Kdthis came from Nepdl, the capital of 
which place is still called Kathmandu. Wherever the Iiathis have 
come, they have had a Mdndu ; thus Mandn in Mdlwa is said to have 
originally been named after the Mdndu in Nepdl, and theKdthisare 
said to have made a long stay in Mdlwa. According to this theory 
a branch of them went to the Panjdb and settled at Thdn or 
M ulthdn, the modern M ultdn . When they appear in Kdtbi&war, they 
bring with them both Mdndav and Thdn. Thdubeingan old seat of 
theirs and the Mtindav hills being close to the town ; the districts of ' 
Mdlwa near the Rewa Kantha are Etill called K&ti. It is difficult 
to say whether the Kathi s originally entered Kdthidwdr from Mdlwa 
or from Multan. On the whole it seems probable that while the 
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Vdla Kdtliis, afterwards styled Rajputs, came from Mdlwa, the 
Khnmdns and tlie Kkdckar Kdthis came from Multdn by Jesalmiv, 
Abu, and Kachh. 

Bach tribe of Kdthis consists mainly of two separate classes, 
Skdkbdyats who do not intermarry either with clansmen of their 
own tribe or with Shdlckdyats of other tribes, and Avartids who 
intermarry with Slidkkdyats and with whom Skdkbdyats intermarry, 
but who do nob intermarry amongst themselves. The Shdkhdyats 
include five tribes, Vdlds, Kkumdns, Khdchars, Hdtis, and 
Jogia Khumdns. The original Kdthis consist of seven tribes 
or, according to some, of eight, Mdnjarids, Tohrias, Narads or 
Jdtvadds, Garibas, Guilds, Padvds, Ndtds, and Patgdrs. The 
Avartids include over 100 tribes. There is also a connecting link 
between ICdthis and A'hirs, namely tbe Bdbrids or Barbars who 
marry with Shdlchdyafc Kdthis and also with Ahirs. The three 
chief tribes of Bdbrids' are Kotilds, Dhdnkdds, and Varus. These 
sub-tribes do not intermarry in the same tribe, but eacb with tbe 
other. Thus a Kotila cannot marry a Kotila nor a Dhdnkda a 
Dhdnkda, but a Kotila may marry a Dhdnkda or a Varu, and a Varu 
a Kotila ora Dhdnkda. But a Kotila, Varu, or Dhdndlca may marry 
either’ a Shdkhdyat Kdthi or a common Bdbria or an Aliir. In brief, 
Bdbrids, with the exception noted above, can marry nob only among 
themselves but with Shdkhdyat Kdtliis and Ahirs. It seems 
probable that the reason of their not marrying with the Avartia 
Kdtliis springs not so much from any objection on their part, but 
from scruples of the Avartids who look on them also as Arartids. 

Then comes the cognate tribe of A'hirs. They have no objection 
to intermarriage among tliemselvos or among Bdbrids and 
Shdkhdyat Kdthis, but they do not marry with Avartia Kdtliis, 
probably for the reasons which forbid the Bdbrids allying themselves 
with these tribes. 

The affinity of the Kdthis and the Ahirs was noticed by Abul Pazl 
in his A'in-i-Akbari (a.d. 1590). Of the distriot of Soratk he wrote : 
'In the seventh division are Vdgkelas, They "have two liundrod 
horse and the same number of foot. And there are many Kdthis in 
this country whose caste is that of Ahir. These people rear and 
train horses. They have a force of 6000 horse and 6000 foot. Some 
persons consider the horses to be of Arabian blood. They are of 
knavish conduct, but hospitable, and they eat food cooked by any 
sect. They are very handsome. When a Jagirdar goes among any 
of these tribes, they first exact a promise from him not to levy 
fines from them on account of the unchastity of their men or women. 
There is a tribe of Ahirs dwelling near the Kdthis, on the banks of 
the river Dhondi, who are called Borickds. They have 3000 horse 
and a like number of foot. These are constantly at war with the 
Jam/ 

The Kdthis, who, for distinction, have been called the ancient 
Vdlas, have no doubt been in the province for at least a thousand or 
twelve hundred years, as they are mentioned in the earliest records of 
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both the Jefchvds and the Chuddsamds. But the modern Yalds and 
Khumdns have not been in the province for moi-e than twenty or 
twenty-two generations, say about 500 years. The Kbdchars seem 
to be even later comers, and not to have crossed from Kachh before 
the middle or the end of the fifteenth century. Thus when 3dm 
Rdval entered the province about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
he warred with the Kdthis and drove thorn ns fnr south as the river 
Bliddar. The next historical mention is of Loma Khumdn of Kherdi 
who sheltered Sultfin Muzaffar about the close of the sixteenth 
century. Then follows Abul Fazl’s account in the A'in-i-Akbari 
quoted above, and finally the mention of the storming of Thdn and 
the expulsion of the Kbdchars by Shujdat Khan in a.d. 1692, in the 
Mirat-i- Ahmadi . Lastly we have the excellent local history of 
Diwan Ranchodji, who too distinguishes between ancient and 
modern Kdthis, that is between Kbdchars and Kliumdns. lie says : 
‘The Kdthis consist of thirty tribes or clans who came from 
Khordsdn and some from Pdvar which is one of the cities of Sindh. 
The Vdlas are of the stock of the Rajput Vdlds, the lords of Dhank, 
through the marriage of one of them with a Kdtlii damsol. 
ThiB chief was expelled from his caste owing to his marriage .with 
an inferior tribe and entered that of the Kdthis. From- her sprung 
two sons named Khumdn and Khdchar, to whom the ruler of 
Junagadh granted a small territory. When this region became 
populous it was called Kdthidwdr. It is also related that Shams 
KMn 1 having slain the Vala chief in battle, conquered the town of 
Kileshvar which is in the Barda hills. Afterwards he conquered 
the district of Okha and overturned the temple of Jagat, and having 
turned it into a mosque, returned. At this time he heard that 
Chdmprdj, the son of Ebhal the Kdtlii, had a beautiful daughter, 
and became enamoured of her from the description of her charms, 
though he had not himself seen her. He therefore demanded her 
in marriage. But Chdmprdj refused to give her saying ho could 
not ally his daughter to a chief of another religion. Shams Khan 
therefore led an army against him, and Chdmpraj after putting his 
daughter to death; was slain together with 1800 gallant horsemen/ 
‘One Vera Vdla with the permission of the Nawab Bah&dur Klidn 
built the fort of Jetpur. The Kdthis pay tribute to Jnndgarlb, and 
the ruler of Jundgadh also takes yearly a horse from them. These 
Kdthis exist by freebooting. The beauty of their women is famous, 
for it was formerly the custom of the Khumdn Kdthis to carry ofE such 
handsome women among the lower classes as they could lay their 
hands on. But in these (a.d.1898) times the Kathi women are liko 
ogres or demons. The Kathi race is brave gallant and hospitable, 
and there are in Kdthidwdr the fortresses of Jetpnr and Mnndarda 
Bilkha, Bagasra, Kundla, Jasdan, Chita], Suddmra, Anaudpur, 
Bliddla, Dhdndhalpur, Pdlidd, and others, but some of these are not 
strongly fortified/ 


1 This is Shams-ud-din Antfur Khin Viceroy of Sultin Firoz Tughlak (a,d. 1351 - 13 SS). 
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The Mallia'e, 2000, aro chiefly found in the district of Section X. 
Sorath in Kathi&wdr. Most of them claim a K&tki origin. They Mahla's. 
are a turbulent excitable tribe. In A.D. 1867 they were in revolt 
and established themselves in the Gir hills. Afterwards on being 
pardoned, certain lands were made oveT to them on- service tenure. 

They were disarmed in a.d. 1873 and since then have quieted down. 

The tribe has no divisions and the members intermarry. They 
are poor husbandmen and are soldiers rather than labourers. The 
men are tall and strong with bronzed skins and follow Kdthi and 
Rajput customs. They are very ignorant and set their faces against 
education and handicrafts, 
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SECTION XI.-HERDSMEN. 

Under -Herdsmen come four classes Ahirs, Bhavvrtds, Mers, and 
Rabdris, with a strength of 478,176 or 4-83 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Tho details arc : 


Hindu Hsrdsuck, 1801. 


Cuss, 

Ahmed- 

ibid. 

Kolri, 

Punch 

Habile. 

Broach. 

Burnt, 

Native 

States. 

Baroda 

Total. 

A'hir, 

Bhnrrida ... 
Hers 

RaMrit „ 

83 

25,470 

14,025 

1? 

8514 

52 

7414 

43 

1530 

8 

1204 

so 

1780 

1505 

72 

7297 

too 

128,604 

70,556 

35 

152,039 

5314 

10,402 

65,123 

183,013 
129,474 
• 05 
216,604 

Total ... 

88,507 

12,007 

2SS1 

8005 

7850 

341,033 

73,744 

478,178 


A'llirs, the Abhirs or cowherds of ancient Hindu writings, 1 with a 
strengtli. of 133,943, are found chiefly in Kachh and Kdthidwdr. 
According to Manu, Ahirs are sprung from a Brd.hman and an 
Ambastha or Vaid woman, according to the Brahma Purdn from 
a Kshatriya father and a Vaisya mother, according to the Bhagvat 
Puran from Vaisya parents, and according to an old tradition from 
a Rajput slave girl and a Vaisya slave. They claim to be Vaisyas, 
but by Brdhmans are classed as Sudras. Besides in Kachh and 
Kdthidwdr they are found in large numbers in Central India 3 and 
Rajputana, in many parts of the North-West Provinces,® and in east 
Bengal. Though now depressed and of little consequence they were 
once a powerful class. The name of A'sa, the Ahir ruler of Asirgadh/ 
connects them with the Shepherd kings or Gdvli Rajas of Khdndesh ; 6 
they ruled in Central India near Mirzdpur and in Nepdl •, 0 they seem 
closely related to the great Buddhist dynasty of Pal; 7 and according 
to the Vishnu Purdn they were universal sovereigns reigning between 
the Andhra and the Gardabha djmasties. 8 Traces of the Ahirs are 
thought to be preserved in the Abisares of Alexander’s historians (825 
b.c.), the ruler of the hills between Mori and the Margala pass, a 


* Sanskrit writers use Abhlr as a general term for tbe low caste population of tbe 
north-west of India. Vivien de St. Martin’s Geog. Grce. et Latino do l’lndd, 2S0. 

*In Central India is a largo tract called after them A'liirvidn. Tod’s Western 


India, So 8 . 

*In the south of Dehli from Mhiebrah to near Bibaraeyu and from Salempnr-m 
Gorakhpur to Siugranli in Mirzapur, Elliot’s Races. I. 3. 

* Parishtah quoted in Elliot’s Races, 1. 2. 

* Ji connection has been traced between the A'hir and the Ndg or guano kings of 

Gujarat. The resemblance in sound between A'hir and Ahi snake is apparently the 
origin of this suggestion, . ' _ 

8 Elliot’s Races, I, 3 5 Tod’s Western India, 353 ; Asiatic Researches, IX. 43S. 
Inscription of Virasena the Abhira king in Cave VIII, at NAsik, perhaps the thiru 


century a.d. 

7 Tod’s Annals of RAjasthdn, II, 409. 8 Elphinstone’s History, 15 1 . 
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tract known by- Hindu writers as Abhisara^ and in the Sab.ria, 
Ibiria, ov Abilina in Upper Sindh mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 150), 
and iq the Periplus (a.d. 240), and apparently ident.fied with the 
Abliira of Hindu writers. 1 2 ’ v 

f. Like the A'hirs of the North-West Provinces the Gujar&t Ahirs 
claim Krishna^s birthplace Mathura as their first seat. They say that 
from Mathura they came with Krishna to Girn&v in Kdthiawdr, and, 
from there going to Thar and Parkar, ended in Kachh. Some of their 
surnames are the same as Rajput tribe names. 3 The Ahirs are neither 
so handsome nor so robust as the Mers They also vary more in appear- 
ance. Many are middle-sized and commonplace. In some there is 
’;a notable strain tall to lankiness, with clear-cut features, the beaked 
-vnose and sharp chin recalling some of the faces on the coins of the 
Hunagadh Sah or Sinh dynasty (a.d. 124-376), apparently a trace of 
*on e of the northern concp/^ng tribes, whose occupation as herdsmen 
or whose depressed condition'' oh the decay of their power, led to their 
embodiment in some earlier tribe. The men shave the head except the 
.^topknot, and generally shave the cheek a{'I chin, though a few wear 
' long bushy whiskers. An Ahir woman is middle-sized and somewhat 
1 fah-er and less coarse than a Bharvad woman. The men wear a black 
and white headdress like the Mers, and a short-puckered jacket and 
tight-ankled' 'trousers of hand-woven cotton like the Bharvdds. Some 
wear a blanket thrown over the shoulder. The women are easily 
known by their coarse free-hanging blanket shawls, pink cotton skirt, 
„ and smooth flattened anklet. The cloth or bodice does not differ from 
- Bharv&Ts bodice. Ahir girls are fond of spangled headscarves 
and bodices ; Iheir petticoat is generally red fringed with green. Their 
home tongue is a corrupt Gujar&ti. They are poor, many of them 
sunk in debt, and generally living in small tiled houses with stone and 
mud. walls, with a good store of cattle, but no furniture beyond 
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1 Vivien do St. Martin Geog. Qrecnue et Latino do l’lnde, 144 ; Cunningham's Arclu 
- Hep. II. 23. 

- Lasion says Ptolemy’s Sabina is the Abliira of Indian geographers. (Jour. Asiatic 
foe. Beng. IX. 27GJ. Bnt according to the usual account the Ablura of the Purans was 
the western coast of India from the Tilpti to Devgad. Elliot’s Races, I. 2 ; Bird’s 
Mirdt-i-Ahinedi, 8. On tlio Allahabad pillar (about B.C, 400) Ahhirn is mentioned next to 
Prordjuna in Upper Sindh. St. Martin (as above), 361. 

General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. II, 28 - 33) would trace both AbhisaTra in the Pan jafb 
i and Abhiria in Sindh to the Abtfrs or tns tlio great Indo-Skytliian raco that conquered 
' tho Panjab and Sind in the second century b.c. According to Cunningham Alexander’s 
Abliisdra, an Indianiscd form of AMrisddn, was called after a colony of Skythians of 
the Ah dr horde transplanted from Hyrkania by Darius Hystaspes (B.o. 49S). This 
branch of the Abdrs, he holds, aro reprosentod by tho modem Gakars. In his opinion 
the Abhiria of Ptolemy, the Periplus, aud the Hindu geographers, took its name from 
the main body of tho Abdrs or Sus who, in the second century B.c., conquered tho 
Panjab and Sindh, and about a hundred years later wero defeated by tho Yueclii and tlieir 
power confined to tho lower Panjdb and Sindh. In his opinion these Abdrs aro represented 
by tho Juts and Meds. In support of General Cunningham's view it may bo noticed 
that tlio last reading suggested for the doubtful passage in tho Periplus is Abaratike not 
Abiratiko. McCrindle’s Periplus and Cunningham's Arch. Rep. II. 49. 

3 Their surnames aro Abalia, Baradia, Bhadarka, Bbddia, Bhonda, Bliibha, Bhoria, 
i Bhuthar, Chavda, Clietaria, Chhucliar, Cliuddsamo, Gagin, Gogham, Gobel, Goria, 
£»$;Togal, Kachliot, Kdmalia, Kandra, Khava, Khunti, Nanddnin, Pidaria, Pithio, 
n avaliya, Sanjva, Sindliav, Sisotia, Vddhia, Vasra, and Vijva. 

B 2181—34 
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bed-quilts cots and laTge earthen jars, the jars sometimes ornamented 
With figures and prettily arranged in rows. The Ahir's ordinary food 
is much lire that of the V&n. a and Kanbi, millet bread and pulse and 
millet With milk and vegetables. When ho can afford it the A'hir 
drinks liquor in moderation and eats mutton, venison, and other game, 
hut not beef. Thrifty, but not very hardwork'ng, they are dirty in 
their ways and among themselves quarrelsome and spiteful. They have 
given up cattle-herdmg and except a few who are carpenters, they live 
us husbandmen. The women help by cleaning and spiuirng cotton. 

Like the Bdbrias they reverence Tulsliishdm (Lakehmi and Krishna) 
and a number of local goddesses. Children are betrothed at any age 
and married between twelve and fifteen. Like RaWris, A'hirs celebrate 
their marriages every year on one iised day. On tie marriage day the 
Women of the family With singing bring a wooden image of Ganpati 
and place it in the marriage canopy. As the bridegroom's party dr.ves 
Up in carts the bride's relations come ont to welcome them with singing. 
The ceremony is performed by a Patjvja Brdhman. 1 The details do not 
differ from those observed at other Hindu man - ages. During the day- 
to the sound of the drum dhol, the women dance in a ciicle, and the 
men go through a sfr.ck dance dtindij/a rus, moving in a circle and 
Striking at each other with sticks. Two feasts are given by the bride's 
party and on the third day the bridegroom leaves taking bis wife with 
him. Among them it is usual for a younger brother to marry his elder 
brother’s widow. i?ome of the A'hir women are more independent than 
umong the stricter Hindus, not covering their faces in presence of their 
elders and speaking freely with their husbands. Their births and ' 
marriages are registered by Rivals a kind of degraded Bliats. The 
caste has a headman who with a Committee of the caste settles all 
disputes. Breach of caste rules is punished by fine and eating with 
forbidden persons by escommunica ton. 

Closely allied to tbe A'hirs are the Sa'Ssria's who inhab't a small/ 
district in south Kathiawar. In spite of their semty numbers, tbe 
>Babria clan has no fewer than seventy -two d'vis'ons. They marry their 
daughters to Kdtbis, and take in marriage the daughters of A'hirs. 
They are not restricted as to tbe number of wives, marrying as many 
as tlie} r me able to maintain. The Babrids and the Ahivs gradually 
drove out tbe Yala Rajputs from the district now known as Bdbriavad ; 
they levied blackmail on any traffic that passed through their limits as 
they happened to be settled in a little frequented part of the country,/ 
in a border-land open to the feuds and rivalries of the Muhammadans 
of JunBgadh and the' Rajputs of Gohilvdd ; they gave free asylum to. 
outlaws, and they lived for some time before and after Colonel Walker's 
settlement (a d. 1803 - 1805) almost entirely by plunder. They have 
now fallen to the rank of peasant proprietors, and own only thirty 
villages. 2 


1 These Bralimaas dine with JOiirs. They arc said to have saved tbe Afhirs at the 
time of Parshnrijris persecution by saying th^ J£hirs were not Ksliatriyashufc the sons-in- 
law of Brahmans, 

5 details given in KdthiiWrar Gazetteer, Till.- 132 -]4l. 
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Bharva'ds or Shepherds with a strength of 128,474 are found all 
over Gujarat. According to one story they are of the same caste as 
the Mehers to whom Krishna's foster-father Nand Meher belonged. 
According to another story they are tlie descendants of a Vaishva 
father and a Sudra mother. Their original home is said to be Gokul 
Vrindavan near Mathura. Prom Gokul they are said to have moved to 
Meywilr and from Meywdr to have spread into Gujar&t K&thiaw&r 
and Kachh, They are closely related to the Rabaris with whom they 
eat but do not intermarry. They have a large number of surnames 
of which forty-six are known. 1 

The men are keavity built and of middle size. Except where it is 
tanned red or brown, the skin though rough and coarse is somewhat 
fan 1 . The face :s square and the features irregular. The eyes are brown, 
seldom black, occasionally light brown. The expression is sturdy 
tending to heaviness, the head and face ha : r is black sometimes brown, 
the chest is ha ; ry. The women are middle-sized square-shoulderetl 
and strong, w.th a flowing stride in walking. The skin is coarse and 
dusky but sometimes fair tanning a bright brown. The eyes are brown 
or black not unfrequently nearly closed by heavy drooping eyelids. 
Sometimes a clear-cut face with a soft reflned expression redeems a 
group ; but as a rule the features are irregular, the expression hard, 
the voice strong and tending to harshness. Few Bharv&d women are 
neat or clean. They are not fond of bathing, their heavy woollen clothes 
make washing troublesome and their coarse crisp hair is seldom oiled or 
smoothed. The true Bharvdd dress for men is three blankets of 
undyed wool one wound in broad bands round the head, a second t : ed 
round the waist reaching the knee, and a third thrown across the 
shoulder. A woman's dross consists of a jretticoat, a brown woollen 
headscarf hanging loose from the head with yellow or red spots, 
and a bodice open behind, loose-fitting in front, and carried down within 
‘an inch or two of the waist of the skirt. Unmarried girls wear a 
lieadscaif and a petticoat of cotton generally bright in colour. Some 
Bharvdd men, especially young men, wear in the upper left ear, occasion- 
ally in both pars, a gold button called bhungri, through a hole in the 
centre of which is passed a gold ring called ver. Some men wear a 
necklace of coins or of coin-like circles and a handsome bracelet of heavy 
filagree work called randtr, with a flower and very small box-like 
cylinders welded on to it. Some men also wear silver finger rings. In 
the upper left ear, sometimes in both upper ears, young women wear a 
Kangmg ring with a silver cylinder or ahota set at right angles to the 
ring. Old women wear from the upper ear hanging silver ornaments 
called lariyu and in the lower ear hollow silver hangers called nangli. 
The chief necklaces are the silver called sankli 9 and the kdnthilo, a 
garland of rupee-like silver circles falling below the breast in a heart or 
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s ^Blmrv&ds have a largo numbor of surnames among which arc Bdbaria. Bajuva, 
\ bbava, Bosaria Botaria, Budia, Chuckra.Ddinkn, D&tnkur, Dhangn Dhdngia, Dupda, 
l galia. Fdtaria, Gnlia, Gatudria, Hddkarda, Jadab, Jhdpda, Jutbdl, Karir, Kdtodia, 
\.ntfnt, Klmragia, Khoda, Ldrabaria, Ldwpka, Mdnga, jrdnkuda, MAtiad, Mcvdda, 
' Mudhnva. Jlunjva, Rdeka, Ranva, Rdtadia, Regia, Favasia, Shidr, Sindhafc, Susra, Taria, 
Tnugft, Yarn, Verai, and Voshra. 
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tongue shaped pendant called jibro+ The hiacelcts are either a double 
ring of white or icd ivory called ehindi, or a heavy silver ring 
called lanchio, the inner half flat, the outer half cut in deep cog-wheel 
sections. On the left little finger they near a ring called Hi da and on' 
the left nng linger a pla : u ring. The anklet is a round ring of silver 
drooping at each side called kam-kudla. On the great toe a silver guard 
called anaiiuta is worn, and on the second and little toe a silver ling called 
r hic/ihia. Some boys wear a silver necklace and a biacelet or khan, a 
pla’n heavy ling on whose end are stamped the petals of a flower. Their 
home tongue is Gujarati, though in the Panch Mahals some speak 
Mfilvi. In their dress and houses they are much like Rabdris. 

They live chiefly on milk and millet cakes, though a few in ICnchh 
and Surat eat the flesh of slieop and goats. Except in Surat they 
do not drink liquor. A few of them are husbandmen and labourers 
but the hulk are shepherds or cattle-keepers. Their flocks of sheep 
and goats are kept in the outskirts of villages and are driven 
into the grass and bushlands by day and brought back at night. 
Between November and June they move about the country in search of 
pasture. They sell goat and ewe's milk and weave and sell woollen 
blankets. They are also paid in grain or in cash for penning their 
flocks in empty fields as the manure is highly valued. Instead of sheep 
and goats many Blnrvads keep cattle both cows and buffaloes and 
make their living chiefly by selling clarified butter. 

Almost all classes of villagers talk of Bkarvdds as Blurts, that is 
evil spirits. The Bharvdds do not quarrel with the name. We are 
Bhuts they say. If a villager is asked why are Bharvtids Bhuts, ho 
answers They are so stupid. Their wildness, their sudden and weird 
appearance among their sheep, a small heap of blankets rising into a 
huge figure give point to the nickname. Their 'fitfulness is also 
uncanny, suddenly bursting from stolid dulness to frantic rushings and 
the oddest shouts yells and calls. Moreover, they are unclean, seldom * 
bathing, seldom washing their blanket clothes. Finally, thej”- are 
sin-laden or pa pi, selling their sheep to he slain. The Bbarvads alnrit 
their sinfulness. So evil are we our Brahmans cannot suppoit the 
burden of our guilt. Of our Audieh Biahmaus, all are gone except 
one, and she is a childless widow. Their greetings are hearty. Male 
acquaintances at meeting shout a cheery Brim ! Ram ! or they clasp 
right hand s and touch the chest and shoulders. B elations, both men and 
women, who live in distant villages, when they meet, fall on each * 
other's necks, the elderly women taking to themselves the yonnger’s 
ill-luck either by waving valva their hands in front of the person 
saluted, or by lalailena , that is evil-taking, hj r touching the temples 
of the saluted with their finger-tips and then pressing the knuckles of 
their hands against their own temples till the joints crack. 

Except a few who are Ramdnandis, the Bharvads are followers of 
Mothers or Maids who are figured on silver and copper plates. In 
Bewa Kfintha they call themselves the followers of Jhdldbapji and 
Baladev "whom they describe as two holy B ajputs. The names suggest 
a connection between the Bharvdds and the two tribes of Jhalds and ✓ 
Balas or Valas. Jhaldbapji is their special object of worship to whom 
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they offer vows when their animals sicken. In parts of south Gujarat 
the owners of sheep and goats worship on Tuesdays or Sundays and on 
Kali C ha n das in October any she-goat or ewe which keeps aloof from 
the males and is barren. The festival held most sacred by the Bhnrvads 
is the Navrdiri or Nine N‘ gilts in Scptembcr-Oetober. All fast on 
the bright eighth of A' so in October and a few fast during the first 
nine days of that month. Akatrij in Aprll-May is their sheep- 
shearing day. Most of them believe in and many arc supposed to 
practise sorcery and witchcraft. They hare three famous holy men or 
bhagats , Ambo Blmlo and Riighav. 

As Bharvad children are often born when the'r parents are moving 
from place to place no ceremonies are performed on the birth, on the 
sixth day after a b’rth, or on giving the child cooked food for the first 
time. The marriage customs of the Bharvads of north UujarAt Kathia- 
war and Kachh are peculiar. Bike Kadva Kanbis Bharvads celebrate 
their marriages only once in twelve fifteen or twenty-five years on a 
day in Vai&hakh (May) and all the Bhavvdds of the neighbourhood hold 
their marriages in tho same place. The marriages are held in open 
ground on the skirts of the village. The richest Bharvdd among those 
who wish to get their daughters married buys the ground where the 
marriages are to be cclobvatcd. This is necessary because the ground 
cannot bo used a second time for marriages but is kept as pasture, and 
an ornamental wooden post, called the marriage pillar, is set up and 
preserved to show that the ground has been used for marriages. The 
ground is fust surrounded with a fence of bamboo poles and a booth 
is built. A branch is cut off a sami or fchijda Prosopis spicigora tree 
and taken in a cart to a carpenter who forms it into a square post with 
tho image of Bhavani set on its top. The post is then taken to 
the booth and plautcd in the ground. While it is being planted the 
women drink large quautit.es of milk and butter, which so excites 
them that they become frantic, singing lucky songs, breaking down 
hedges and spoiling the crops. In the centre of the booth a square or 
rJori is ra : Ied off with bamboo posts and coloured earthen jars are 
piled at tho four corners. Shortly before the marriage hour the 
several brides with their relations and one Brdhman priest meet- in 
the booth. At tho hour fixed for the marriage all tho bridegrooms 
come to the booth one after the other and aro received by the wife of the 
-man who bought the ground and paid for the booth. In receiving 
each bridegroom the .hostess shows him a miniaturo plough, arrow, 
and churning-stick. The bridegrooms pass into tho booth, and each 
sits besides his bride. The several pairs of brides and bridegrooms 
then go to the part of the booth where the hliijda post is planted. 
The hands of the several pairs aro joined by the Brdhmatt priest and 
each pair walks round tho post, bows to it, and offers it a cocoa-kcrnel. 
They are next taken to tho central square or chori, where the hems of 
their clothes aro tied together, and they walk round a fire which is 
lighted in the middle. . This completes the marriage ceremony. The 
man at whose cost the booth was built feasts tho assembled Bhavvdas 
for three days. He partly repays himself by levying a tax of Rs. 12£ 
from the father of. each bridegroom. 
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The following' is an account 1 of the Rharvtfd Jung or Shepherd 
Wedding, whcli, after au interval of twenty-four years, was held on 
28th Apv.l 1895 at Khedsara, a village of the Navdnagar State in 
Kdthiiiwttr, attended bj’ about 12,000 people of whom S000 were 
Bhamtds. Before the festival (28th Apr.l — 3rd May 1805) was over 
775 Bliarvad couples were married. 

In a year which the astrologer declares favourable for a gathering, 
ami if also the stock of grass is sufficient and the season has been 
good, the conn -il of the Bharwids, accompanied hv a Brdhman and a 
carpenter, g > to the'r guide’s lodge at Khardvrida and ask the Bava to 
fix a good day. The men of the tribe are called to the B<\va's lodge 
and present him with a kon 2 3 and a sheep from each herd. The 
Bava feeds the council, the Hrifhtnau, and the carpenter on milk and 
rice, a ceremony which is called Durlh-pino or Milk-drinking. Then the 
council go round the different settlements of Blnrviids, and arc feasted 
by them. Alter this the council fix ou one of their number to bo 
Leader, The Leader must be a well-to-do man of high position in the . 
tribe. In the recent airangemcnts, Dosa Kona of IChcdsara was chosen, 
partly because lie was respected and well-to-do, partly because he was 
anxious to gain merit, in the hope that merit might help his second 
wife to bring him a son. Some time after, on a day chosen as lucky 
by the astrologer, two or three months before the day fixed for the 
gathering, the Leader and other members of the council with their 
wives, taking khir, that is rice and milk, the Brdliman astrologer, and 
a Khedsara carpenter of the Vais Suthar caste, go in carts to the village 
of Bhdrthar about four mites north of Khedsara. At Bhdrthar, with 
drams pipes and singing, they pass in procession to an old khijaro or 
simri Prosopis spicigera tree, which, on the fivo last occasions, has 
supplied timber for the marriage pillar, and ask permission to cut timber 
paying the owner about 300 Irons. The astrologer makes the Leader 
perform a hom or fire-sacrifice. Then under the astrologer’s direction 
the women mark the stem of the tree with vermilion stick grains of 
boiled rico and tie a string soaked in lean kit, and a piece of red cloth to 
certain branches of tlio tree, which, along with some feet of the stem 
are to be spared. On some occasions the astrologer tells the Leader to 
cut his little right finger and with the blood to mark the stem of 
the tree. If, as happened on the present occasion, he finds the time 
unsnited to human blood, the astrologer calls for a black sheep, slits 
its right ear, aud with the blood marks tko stem. Blood is required 
to be rnbbed on the tree to please the maternal ' uncle or j ndmo who 
lives in the khijaro* and who, if not appeased, will be enraged if his 


1 The Bharvdd Jang in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, IV". 
Number 1 pages 40-74. 

5 A kori is worth about five annas. 

3 The khijaro treo is dreaded, not because it has a tree-spirit, but because in the tree 
lives u mtfma ot maternal nnele. That the dread spirit is the maternal ancle is in 
agreement with the traces of polyandry among the Bharv&ds. In the early polyandrous 
arrangement as the ne;,l of bin among ancestral males the mdmo holds the place of tbo 
jiitri and. bapdev or father of tlio later one-husband institution. In Western India 
the Br&hman is the representative of tho later one-husband system. In Bntiuigiri the 
ordinary term of address to n lower class stranger is m&ma. To call a BrAhman 
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house is destroyed. After the Hood-rubbing the astrologer hands the 
Leader an axe and orders him to cut certain branches of the tree. 
From dread of mamo the Leader trembles so convulsively that live men 
have to hold him by the waist. With these men to back him the 
Leader makes two or three strokes at the branches . Before the branches 
fall the Leader is ordered to run without looking back. As soon as 
the Leader is gone, the Khcdsara carpenters complete the cutting of 
the stem and the lopping of the branches. The timber is loaded on 
carts and carried in proce>s’on with music and singing to the carpenter’s 
house in Khcdsara. Before he begins to dross the stem the carpenter 
performs the Vishva Karma or worship of the great World- Builder. He 
lays a piece of green-cloth and some pink-powder and rice on his yard- 
measure and worships it, offering sweet -balls to Brahmans. When the 
worslrp is over the work of shaping the stem into a Manihstambha or 
Ruby Pillar begins . 1 The stem is about twelve feet long and nine inches 
in diameter. The top is carved into a traylike square. Into a hole in 
the middle of this square the carpenter fastens a three- feet high image 
of BhavAni, which he has carved out of a portion of the tree. He also 
picks out from the cut timber four blocks about three feet long four 
inches broad and three inches thick, and fixes them as arms into the 
pillar about eight inches below the top, carving a seated monkey or 
HanumAu guardian at the end of each arm. He further chooses from 
the timber four blocks about four feet long and six inches sqnaie. Each 
of these blocks he carves into a chain of six links, each link about six 
inches long. At the foot of each chain he fastens two cross-boards 
about a foot long and four inches broad leaving a space at the ond of 
each cross-board on which to rest an oil saucer. The topmost link of 
each of the chains is fastened into the end of one of the arm-pillars. 
The pillar is cut square. Each face is divided into seven panels, leaving 
the two feet at the bottom plain to be buried in the ground when the 
pillar is set up in front of the Leader’s dwelling. In the eastern face 
the lowest panel is Gancsh ; above Ganesh is JVishkalanhi ghoda 
the spotless steed, the winged tluee-footed horse, the tenlh incarnation 
of Vishnu; above the horcC is Indrani Pari, Indra’s angel; above 
Indra’s angel ave two female Mayavis or miik-churncrs ; above the 
chuvners is the Sakti or Influence of the first dis or quarter of the sky ; 
above the region Influence is Ntu’binghdAs BAva, who, according to a 
local story, lived at Khedsara and converted the BhaivAds; above 
Narsinghdas is PaishavAm BAva, another Bharvihl saint. The south 
panels arc, at the foot Kdn-Gopi, that is Krishna and Gopi, then 
Shirvan carrying in baskets his blind father and mother, then HanumAn 
the monlcey-god, then Krishna, then the Sakti of the second region, 
then HanumAndAs BAva, a local saint, then Premdas BAva, another 
local saint. The west panels are, beginning from the foot, ValamdAs 
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m&m'a is suro to stir his angor. Similarly in south-west K AthiilwAr crops are guarded 
from the evil eye and other blights by planting on tlio border of tlio fielda stono redden- 
ed and called m dm o. A Brrtliman’s field has no such stone. Whon a Brafliman culti- 
vator in a villago near Khedsara was aslcccl Where is your mamo 1 bo replied Who ever 
heard of a mdmo troubling a Br&liman. 

1 The name ruby suggests that tlio marriage-pillar once gleamed with blood. 
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Bdva, the chief Bharvad saint, with a trident in bis right hand and a 
small hour-glass drum or rlamarn in his left. Above Yalamdfis are 
Rfima and Sita, then Naradaji, chief of the heavenly minstrels, then 
Ranchodrai of Dvdrka, then the Influence of the third quarter, then 
Gopdldfis a Bharvad guide, then Mavdar a disoiple of Gopaldds. On 
the north face the lowest panel is Kan-Gopi, then Narsinh, then 
Garuda with a snake in his hand, then Parasuram with a battle-axe 
in h's ritrhfc hand, then the Influence of the fourth quarter, then 
Yejanand Bha&ariyo a Charan saint, then Hanumdndas a Bharvad 
guide. The image of Bhavani, which is to He set on the top of the 
pillar, faces east. On her head is a pad called in ioni or c/iumli, on the 
pad is a large pot, and on the large pot wrapped in green is a small 
pot in the mouth of which is set a cocoanut. Bhavani is dressed like 
an unmarried Bharvad girl in a cotton print headscarf or ehimari , a 
striped cotton kapclo or bodice, aud a red cotton petticoat. Her 
ornaments are a chain! I o or browmark, a golden nosering, an al'ola 
or large round earning, a silver necklace and eliain, wooden wristlets on 
her right wrist, the marriage fruit midhal or gcla Randia dumetorum on 
her left wrist, and on her ankles silver chains. She holds her bands open 
and hollow in front of her breast, and in her hands lies a cocoanut resting 
on mango leaves- About halfway up the east face of the pillar, a bracket 
about a foot square, draped with a green cloth, hides a black-stone 
image about four inches high of Khoriy&d.Th&kur, the lame Krishna . 1 
Above Khoriydd two miniature silver umbrellas guard a small tiara or 
mugat, and on the green cloth rests a small biass bell. 

AYhen the pillar and image are ready, the carpenter asks the Brahman 
to fix the day when the pillar should be set up m front of the Leaders 
dwelling. On the day fixed, which is generally three days before the 
beginning of the gathering, a hand of Bharvfids carry the pillar in their 
arms and lay it on one side in front of the Leaders house. A space 
about fifteen feet square is marked off, aud in the centre a hole is dug. 
Near the hole the Leader performs a hom or fire-sacrifice. In the hole 
are dropped a bstelnut, a dried date, a handful of rice, a current copper 
coin, and a mango leaf. The pillar is nibbed with vermilion shnhir 
and redpowder famku, a pinch of boiled rice is dropped on the vermilion 
and the pillar, and the pillar is planted in the hole about two feet deep, 
care being taken that the image of Bhavfini faces east. When the - 
pillar is set the Brfiliman dips a mango-leaf into a water-pot and 
sprinkles the pillar, a cocoanut is broken, and a lighted ghi lamp is 
set at its foot. The four saucer-lamps on each of the crosses at the 
ends of the chains are then lighted and kept carefully alight till after 


1 The reason for the lame Krishna on the bracket is that at the first Jang, when the 
pillar was carved Krishna appeared to the Leader and said : You have carved gods 
and piirus on your pillars. Me you have not curved. Without my presence no meet- 
ing can he held. The Leader in fear promised a bracket and prayed Krishna to 
come. Krishna said: Carve a small image of me in black stone. If the image is per- 
fect the whole tribe will come ; If the image is not complete, some Bbarvjtds will not 
attend In carving the image oao leg was broken. The broken image was set up. A 
patty from Ldlpur, twelve miles north-east of Jamnagar, aid not come. As they were 
starting for the fair a cart was upset and some of the people killed. The rest stayed 
at home. 
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the Pot-filling or offering to the Pavaiyds or Hermaphrodites. On the 
same day a red stone called Ramdevpir, the founder of the school of 
ascetics to whom Valamdas the Bharvad guide belongs, is placed near 
the pavilion on a wooden board strewn with grains of wheat and a 
burning lamp is set hi front of it. Next day, round the pillar, a 
pavilion of rough bamboos , about fifteen feet high and ending in a peak 
supported by two branches of the pales tree Butea f rondosa, resting on 
two of the pillar’s arms, is set up, enclosing a square of about fifteen 
feet. The bamboos are covered with coarse white cloth, and, about 
halfway up, tho pavilion is hung round with a garland or tor an of 
mango-leaves and cocoanuts. 

For the recent Jang the pillar was set up and the pavilion completed 
on Saturday the 27th April 1H95. Next day (Sunday 28th) the 
BharvAds began to assemble. Each paity, as they arrive, come to 
worship the pillar, bre iking a cocoanut, giving half of the kernel to 
the Leader and distributing the rest. The Leader, uho, since the 
cutting .of the kijaro tree, is in a somcwliat dazed state, sits in the 
■ west of the pavilion and receives the gifts. Strictly he ought to remain 
in the pavilion without speaking or moving, but the burden of preparing 
the feasts, one of which has to be given on this and the two others on 
the two following days, forces him to be up and doing. 

While the pillar is carving the Leader and council are making 
arrangements for the three great feasts. A letter is sent with a fee of 
150 koris, inviting the Jam Srihob to be present at the gathering. 
Leave to cut grass is asked, and the Darbdr is reminded of the usual 
present of a turban and shoulderclotli to the Leader. From the Darbar 
are borrowed seven great circular flat-bottomed pans, about six feet 
across and eighteen inches deep called kadaias, for boiling rice and heating 
gJti, and three pakhals or water-carriers. Other necessary vessels are 
hired. The Leader enters into contract with Lolidna traders to supply 
ghi, molasses, rice, and muvg pulse. In addition to the food supplies, 
in some of the fenced enclosures near his house, the Leader stores large 
quantities of hay and of firewood. For the recent gathering the 
amounts laid in were 250 mans of ghi worth Ks. 5000, 1 150 mans 
of molasses worth Ks. 275, 200 mans of rice worth Ks, 500, and 
525 mans of khicluli worth Ks. 800. In addition there were 200 
khandis of fuel worth Ks, 300, 400,000 bundles of grass worth 
Ks. 1000, earthen pots worth ICs. 300, and miscellaneous articles worth 
Ks. 200, or a total outlay of 8375 koris. To this is to be added 
the outlay on kdrkuns and other miscellaneous charges amounting 
to about 6000 koris. Against this is to be set marriage receipts at 
Ks. 16 a couple (an additional kori 1 is paid to the Jdm), koris 
12,271, leaving tho Leader about 2100 or Ks. 706 out of pocket. 
The supply of each of the main articles, the ghi molasses rice and 
hHckdi , fills a separate room. 

The supply arrangements are completed with little difficulty. Tho 
most troublesome point j' s to settle who are to be the leading bride and 
bridegroom. The honour of being leading bride and bridegroom or king 
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and queen of the gathering is, in the case of the bridegroom, believed 
to cany with it the penalty of death within six months. It follows 
that it is seldom an easy matter to find a family willing to spare a son 
to fill a position of such shortlived honour. The bridegroom is 
generally an orphan and badly off. He is tempted to accept the post 
by a subscription, which, in the present case, amounted to 900 Iron's; 
by his fieedom from marriage charges; and by the 'honour which 
attaches to the position of leading bridegroom. The bride is generally 
an oiphan. But in the case of the bride the objection is less strong as 
the supposed penalty is widowhood, not death, and Bharvad widows 
easily remarry. 

In the piesent case the chosen bridegroom was a man of thirty-eight, 
both of whose paients were dead, and who was in needy circumstances. 
The bride v> as a baby of four months, whose mother is a widow, a 
relation of the Leader. The bride's father is uncertain : he is believed 
to be a Rabari. Except through the channel of this sacrificial wedding 
the girl could not be admitted a member of the Bharvad community. 

In the evening of Sunday (£Sth April), about five o’clock, the first 
of the three feasts, consisting of hhichdi , that is pulse aud lice, is 
given to all who have arrived. After the feast the people in their 
different encampments spend the greater part of the night in singing 
and dancing to the music of drums. Numbers continue to arrive 
during the night. By noon on Monday the 29th, Kkedsara is already 
the centre of a large encampment. The entire western upland is 
■covered with the camps of parties, the bulk of whom have come forty 
to fifty miles. Man3 r of these camps are fenced with a circle of carts. 
Inside of the ring of carts the space is crowded with men women and 
children, cattle, brass and clay water pots, bundles of clothes, and 
supplies of food hay and fuel. Asa shelter from the sun and the 
chill sea-breeze, over the earts or out from their sides or fastened to the 
ends of poles stuck in the ground, long white cloths are stretched in 
numbers large enough to give to the encampment the appearance of a 
crowd of small tents. During the festival the plain is full of life. 
Strings of crowded carts come from a distance and parties on foot 
arrive from the vil’ages round. Lines of women in them streaming 
dark or maroon woollen headscarves and skirts pass with water pots 
to and from the pools in the Sorath river. Gioups move from one 
part of the encampment to another visiting friends or paying their 
respects to the wedding-pillar, or carrying a coecanut to offer at 
Machu’s shrine. Among the camp in open spaces, apart from the 
rest, squat small parties of the Dheda drummers, whose music forces 
the Bharvdds to dance. A sprinkling of camels, numbers of horses 
and ponies raced here and there by boys, and lines of handsome' 
Kdtbiawdr and north Gujardfc cattle complete the gathering. 

On Monday, shortly before noon, a band of two or three hundred 
Bbarvads, in spite of the efforts of the poliee and the entreaties of the 
Leader, burst into a hay enclosure and carry off armful Is to their camps. 
In the afternoon, when the hottest hours are over, the stream of 
arrivals again .sets in. Of the anivals, besides Bbarvads, a large 
number of Mers and A'hirs come on foot from the neighbouring- 
villages, while others, almost all of whom aie Bharvdds, arrive in carts 
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cl- on horseback from distances of forty or fifty miles. These strangers 
come in strings of carts drawn by excellent bullocks., either the sturdy 
and hardy local or the larger and more showy Vadidr or north Gujardt 
animal. The carts aie filled with women and children. The parties 
who bring a bride or bridegroom are led by drummers. If they bring 
a bridegroom he is in. red; if a bride she wears a white bodice. 
Though they are not finally married till the gathering is over, these 
brides and bridegrooms are more than betrothed, as before leaving their 
houses the Lngai or formal giving in marriage has been performed at 
the bride's father's house. The men are dressed in hand-woven loosely 
rolled white and red headcloths, short cotton jackets close pleated at 
the shoulders and tied down the left side, and loose trousers tight below 
the knee. The women have the dark of their woollen over-robe and 
skirt relieved by red patterns and spots of white or yellow knot woik. 
Their gay apron-bodice called hdpdo or cloth is of pale-blue yellow or 
red silk, the petticoat or skirt is maroon or ruddy-brown relieved by 
sewn, printed, stamped, or knotted patterns. The girls are gay with 
bright bodice and red green-edged petticoat. All arrive in great 
good temper. Some tired and thirsty rest at the river to drink and 
wash their face hand and feet. Theti they move on, and in the wide 
and stony plain that rises westwards fiom the Leader's house they 
establish a camp known by the name of their village and guarded by 
a ring of their carts. As soon as the camp is chosen, the party hurry 
to the pavilion to make their reverence to the Mata. Then the men 
arrange the carts and cattle and the young women take brass or earthen 
pots and make for the river. Tbe elder women stay by the carts, 
arranging the kit and preparing for cooking. It is the end of April, 
but the day is not hot. The strong sea-breeze, though it has passed 
over twenty miles of heated plain, is cool, almost chill. Its steady force 
drives clouds of dust before it, and sudden devils rush past whirling 
heavy fawn-coloured dust-robes. 

Meanwhile the men of the camps who have been settled overnight 
or since early morning, after breakfast and a sleep are set agoing by the 
heating of drums. They form into groups and dance the stick or circle 
dance. Many of them, especially the Mer visitors, who are treated with 
the deference which their good looks breeding and skill in tbe dance 
deserve, perform with admirable activity vigour and grace. The stick 
dance is varied by the sword dance in which the chief performers are 
Mers and Sindhis. The Meghv&l or Dheda musicians earn applause 
by an inspired movement in which they leap and dance, drumming all 
the time with astonishing vigour and speed. Groups of women start 
separate dances, circling with strange graceful movements of the wrist 
and hand. The merrymaking, which has only begun, is stopped by 
the sudden news that the ruler of the State, His Highness the J am of 
Navdnagar, is dead. The music is silenced and the dance ceases. 

About half -past four the second of the three regulation feasts begins. 
Close to the south of the pavilion hundreds, probably over a thousand, 
of men are seated in an enclosure fenced with dry thorns. During the 
whole afternoon rice and pulse have been cooking in the huge, flat- 
bottomed iron pans. As soon as they are cooked the contents of each 
panfnll are shovelled 'into sack-like cloths with the upper side open, 
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and the ends held by two men, who, when the sack is full, rush it into 
the house and pile the contents in a heap. In other pans ghi has been 
melted, strained through a cloth, and poured into an iron cask. From 
the cask large brass pots are filled and carried round by helpers who 
empty the ghi into spouted earthen vessels from which the contents are 
poured over the share of kkichadi in the platter of each of the guests. 
The guests are seated in parties of ten to fifteen. Most of the groups 
are Bliarvads. But places of honour are set apart for tlic Mers, and 
when the first company has been feasted, spaces are left for Babaris, 
B:\vas, IColis, and other less honoured visitors. The bearers of the 
open-sided sacks crowd in pairs into the house where is the Tthichndi 
heap. As each sack is filled the two bearers rush it off at a run into 
the dining enclosure, and, stopping at one of the seated groups, scoop 
a share of rice and pulse into the earthen platter which is set in front 
of each guest. The flight of khicJicidi servers is followed by distri- 
butors of ghi from spouted earthen pots. The guests are patient : the 
service is vigorous. After the ghi is distributed, from large copper 
and iron pots set upon carts, water is poured into clay pots and served. 
If one of the leading Bharvads is complimented on the orderliness of 
the feast, he looks reverently upwards and with a quaver in liis voice 
replies * Any success is by the favour of Mdta. J This religious fervour 
accounts for the feverish energy of the food-servers. It accounts also 
for the odd maimer of the leading Bharvdds who look and speak as if 
they were intoxicated, a result due partly to ghi indigestion partly to 
feeling. After a certain number of .the men guests have withdrawn, 
their places are taken by women, Bbarvdds in the main, but also groups 
of ilers, Babdris, Ahirs, Bdvas, and IColis. They are patient and 
well-cared for : the Mer women refined and handsome, the Bdvds 
frolicsome, the IColis somewhat ill at ease. That a feast can be given 
to thousands without waste without quarrelling and without heart- 
burning, is doubtless, in great measure, due to the feeling that the 
whole ceremony is under the special guidance of aD easily-augcred 
Mala. Ibis explanation finds support in the strange dazed air of 
the Leader and his elder wife, an air of solemn of almost tearful 
responsibility, the anxiety and strain of the preparations acting on their 
minds with a result which both themselves and their fiiemls take to be 
possession by Mata. In the case of the other leading Bbarv.'dy their 
unsteadiness of gait and thickness of speech arc pci haps due less to 
Mtita than to over-draughts of ghi helped in some cases by friendlv 
nips of opium. 

. Whether potations of ghi, however copious, can of themselves 
intoxicate, seems doubtful. Still in certain eases, joined to the 
enthusiasm of the Gathering, ghi seems to develope strong excitement. 
A Blsarvdd womnu stands m her cart, dividing among beggars her 
private store of ghi. Uer appearance and. manners show she is under 
strong excitement. II*-r party let her alone: Miitabas enteicd her. 
A hand of young Bharvud women dash brek from the feast to their 
encampment, laughing, also it would seem under the influence of iho 
Mother. Of the whole population who attend the gathering perhaps 
nme-tentbs arc Bliarvads. Of the ca-tcs who come as guests to the gnat 
gnther.ng, the chief arc Mcrs, Ahirs, and llahiiris. The handseme grace- 
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ful Mere are held in most respect. Of the different classes present at 
the fair, nest to the Bhaivdds, those most interested in the proceedings 
are perhaps the Dheda drummers and fifers. Some of these come 
escorting a party of Bharvdds from their village. Others gather to 
the fair in the hope of employment. They squat in groups in the open 
with little shelter and few Belongings, generally in a bare space 
between two encampments. The groups vary much in appearance, 
some rough and hairy, others fair smooth-skinned and goodlooking. 
Both men and women dress like Mers, only that their clothes are 
scantier and not so clean. Another class, who, as their moneylenders, 
take interest in the Bharvad gathering, and come to look on at the 
pavilion, are the LoMnds. A special class, whose huge ungainly forms 
attract notice in the crowd, are the Pavaiyds or hermaphrodites. They 
are devotees of Mdta, and live by begging. The'r head lodge or math 
is at Bahucherdji or Becliaraji about thirty miles south of Pill an in north 
Gujarat. 1 They have branch lodges at Navdnagar in north Kdthidwdr 
and at Mandvi in Kaclih. They are of all classes, parents dedicating 
to Bahueheraji any child who is horn a hermaphrodite. Many of these 
Pavaiyas are of unusual height and size, strongvoiced and harsh- 
featured, peculiarities which are made the more notable by their piac- 
tice of always dressing in women’s clothes, a dark headscarf or odni 
sometimes of wool, a long-sleeved bodice of dark striped cotton, and a 
long dark cotton petticoat. A few of them wear anklets and other 
ornaments of silver. As devotees and carriers or homes of Mata, the 
Pavaiyas have special claims on the Mdta- worshipping Bharvads at 
their great wedding season. Besides the large gifts of ghi described 
below under the head of Pot Filling or Kolas Bharona, the Pavaiyds 
claim from each bridegroom one kori in cash, a quarter of a pound of 
ghi and molasses, and a bajri cake. They live by begging, and are 
held in awe by Bharvdds and others, invoking destitution on any house 
whose inmates fail to supply them with food. 

Monday night (April 29th) passed quietly. The news of H. H. the 
Jdm’s death prevented merriment, even singing. By Tuesday morning 
(April 30th) many more visitors had arrived. The camp was kept lively 
by bands of men and women from the families of the different brides, 
taking presents of six cakes of wheat flour and one of bajri, one pound 
of molasse sand one pound of heated ghi as Ichalva or breakfast to the 
bridegroom. At the bridegroom’s the women and men of the bride’s 
party greet the members of the bridegroom’s family, failing on each 
other’s necks. They hand over the cakes and the ghi, and each party 
sprinkles the other with pink powder and yellow powder made from 
the jpalas tree. Redpowder is also mixed with ghi and rubbed on the 
chest and back of the men’s jackets. The women of both parties sing 
coarse songs, abusing each other and charging each other’s families 
with poverty and bad conduct. This abuse, which is called pliatana, 
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l Tlie special connection between ravaiyds and Bechardji MAtn may be that the 
Pavaiyds, though dressed like women, have no breasts. Bechardji was also breastless, 
since site cut off her breasts to bring blood- guiltiuess on tbose who would not respect 
her safeguard. 
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is considered lucky, partly because it is coarse and coarseness is lucky, 
paitly because it makes out the abused to be poor and unt ruslwoi thy, 
and therefore untempting lodgings for house-seeking spirits. Piaisc is 
risky ; abuse and blame aie safe. 1 

in the afternoon when the midday rest is over, the Bliarvrid men 
begin to move about in bands. As music is still forbidden, there can 
be no dancing, and in their idleness they gather into a hand and raid a 
hay-stack. Some of them further wish to seize the Leader’s store of 
ihewood, but are dissuaded, admitting that the loss of the Leader's 
firewood would sjxnl tbo feast. They then amuse themselves with 
jumps, foot-races, and the Vnglier’s favourite game of prisoner's base. 2 

About half-past four the feast begins. There arc many more diners 
even than on the previous evening. The whole village is invited, and 
many fresh parties of ljharvnds have arrived. In spile of this increased 
strain there is the same inspired service, the same patience, the 
same orderliness. The fare is different from that on the two previous 
nights, rite ghi and molasses instead of prrl«o rice and ghi, The 
feasting goes on, relay of guests following relay, till about two in the 
morning. 

While Tuesday’s feast is in progress, and during the whole of Wed- 
nesday (May 1st) hands of men artd women keep passing from one 
encampment to another. Tire women are singing hut without tire 
usual drumming. They carry and e.-cort the Mihncri, that is the 
present from the mother’s side to the bride and bridegroom, women’s 
clothes headscarf bodice and skirt, with, in some cases, a few silver 
ornaments. These gifts are carried either by the maternal aunt 3 f unit, 
or by the maternal uncle Mu mo, over whom a blanket canopy is 
stretched on two stick ends. Tire night of Tuesday passes quietly. In 
many of the camps bands of women keep singing, and tbeio is some 
dancing and story-telling by Bnhrofcs. Tire want of drumming 
prevents excitement or merrymaking. 

The Leader and council retire from the Tuesday feast at midnight 
(30th April). Their reason for withdrawing is to he ready in' the 
panlion whenever the Pavaiyds may declare themselves prepared for 


1 Compare (Hcrodotns, II. GO ; 'Wilkinson’s Egyptians, 2nd Scries, 1. 270, II. 230J the 
Egyptian women floating in boats down tl>o Kilo to the fair of the goddess at BubastJs 
in passing a town, drew near, sang, beat cymbals, cri,d ont, lifted wp tbeir clothes, and 
loaded tlie townspeople with abuse. All of these action* were apparently done to 
scare evil influences from the tiwn. Maine (Cartnllu*, 76) shows how the eoarsc 
Fcsccnnino songs of early Italy averted tbo evil eye or tbo envy of tlie gods on great 
occasions of good fortune, such a* marriages and triumphs. Quoted in Smith’s Greek 
and Homan Antiquities, I. 833. Compare the strangely course nlmse and jolces at 
many Athenian festivals, specially at women festivals, to Demeter (Smith's Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, II. 831). Also the songs with tho coarsest ribaldry against tiro 
general sung bv tho soldiers at a Homan triumph. Ditto, II. 897. 

* ITtirltt or Eargai vadi is played with four or six aside. A lino is drawn across 
the middle of an open space. Each side in turn Bends out a scout. If the scout 
touches or throws an, enemy within tho enemy’s lino tho playor touched or 
thrown stands out of the fight till ho is redeemed by tbo soccess of a scout of his own 
party. If tho scout, instead of touching or throwing, is touched or thrown within the 
enemy’s country, ho is a prisoner till relieved by some success of liis own side. 
The game is played with great craft, dash, good nature, and fair play, two seniors being 
seated at the ends of tho line to say in whoso favour is the touch or throw. 
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the Pot Pilling or Kalas Blarna. Soon after the council reach the 
pavilion, word comes from the Pavaiyds’ lodge, 1 No one is inspired. Be 
ready at two.’ At three a message comes, ‘ We are not ready. As soon 
as we are ready, we will 00010/ About half-past four two Pavaiyds 
come to the pavilion and tell the Leader to make ready a stool, four 
drawn swords, and abundance of ghi and molasses. They ask what 
direction the procession fiom the pavilion to the Pavaiyds’ lodge is to 
take and go back to explain to the Pavaiyds. Presently, the tallest 
and strongest of the Pavaiyds, who has bathed and into whom Mdtdji 
has entered, comes escorted by the head of the lodge and eight or 
nine members. Some of the escort, under the influence of Mata, are 
shaking, tossing their long hair, waving their hands, and shouting Hu ! 
Hu ! The tall Pavaiya has a dazed strained look as if under the 
influence of some ovei mastering power. He is led to the north of the 
pavilion and seated on a low stool. ’I he Lender’s younger wife, who, 
it is hoped, will bear him a child, dressed in new clothes, all red, head- 
dress bodice and skirt, brings vermilion Icankn and boiled riee. She 
dips her right second and third fingers into the vermilion, touches the 
stool on nhich the Pavaiya sits with the tip of her third finger and 
on the Jeanleu drops grains of rice. Then, as if worshipping Mata, 
she draws her /.'an /^-covered second and third finger across the 
Pavaiya’s brow and in the kanhu sticks grains of rice. She next 
waves crossed hands in front of the Pavaiya’s face, gathering to her- 
self any hovering evils. The Pavaiya maintains unmoved his strain- 
ed fixed gaze. The Leader and the young wife until a knotted client cheri 
or kerchief joining their shoulders, stand close to the seated Pavaiya. 
Into a large earthen pot, bronght by the Pavaiya s, the Leader stows 
three mans of solid ghi. A second smaller pot, holding about one 
man, is next filled. Then the head Pavaiya sets a thick pad or 
huloni on the seated Pavaiya’ s head over liis headscarf or odni and, 
on the pad, first the large pot and then the small pot is carefully placed. 
In the mouth of the upper pot, restiug on the solid ghi, the 
Leader sets a cocoanut. Then thick molasses are brought in a basket 
and handed to the head Pavaiya, who stuffs about one man weight into 
the lap of the seated Pavaiya’ s robe. A second man of molasses is 
stuffed into a cloth and tied round the Pavaiya’s waist. The Leader 
and his wife bow to the Pavaiya and four men hold drawn swords over 
his head. The head Pavaiya shouts K/tanma It is finished, a cry which 
but for the State-mourning would be received with a crash of drums. 
'Will the goddess show her favom' and enable the Pavaiya to rise in 
spite of his burden of six mans ! The Pavaiyds grow fiercely excited, 
dashing their heads backwards and forwards, tossing their long hair, 
gasping Hu 1 Hu ! aud waving their bands round the seated figure. 
The seated Pavaiya tries to rise hut fails. The Leader is called, he 
touches the heavy-laden Pavaiya and he begins to rise. The excite- 
ment is keen. The Bharvdds joining the Pavaiyds shout in triumph. 
The laden Pavaiya who has been facing east, turns to the west and 
encircled by a ring of his brotherhood, shouting and tossing their heads, 
he passes slowly southward to the gateway of the headman’s enclosure. 
Immediately behind the y/u- laden Pavaiya, follows the head of the 
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Section XI. lodge, waving his hands, tossing his hair, and shouting. Close by 

Heudsmex. walks the Leader's young wife and a man of the family : the police and 

Bharvads. others follow. At the gateway the Leader, who is standing on the top 

Wedding. of the low wall, pours from above a large potfull of liquid ghi over 

the cocoanut and the ghi pots, down the face and clothes of the 
laden Pavaiya streaming to the ground. "When the stre-im is over, 
the Pavaiyas wipe the face of the inspired carrier who moves slowly 
on through the market-place among dense crowds, who shout with 
delight, since the superhuman strength of the gh j-bearer proves that the 
gathering enjoj's the favour of Mata. The procession stops under a 
pi pal tree at the market-cross. One of the Pavaiyds takes wheat flour, 
kneads it, and throws four handf ulls backwards over his head to llio 
east the south the west and the north. These handfulls are baliddna 
or offerings to the evil spirits who haunt the crossings of roads. The 
procession moves on past verandas walls and roofs alive with sight- 
seers, pressed by crowds of excited Bharvads who are hardly kept from 
jostling the ghi - bearer by the joint efforts of the police and of the ring 
of Pava y d s who unweariedly shout, toss their heads and 'wave their 
hands. At last the door of the Pava-.ya’s lodge is reached. The 
possessed ^/ri-bearer stops. A Pavaiya brings from inside a pot of 
vermilion and some bdji i flour. He makes a red murk on the tjhi- 
bearer's brow and throws backwards in each of the four directions a 
handful or matt hi of kneaded flour. He waves his bauds round the 
(7/if-bcarcPs face and takes his evil influences. The pots of ghi are 
lifted down, the molasses are carried away, and the dazed ghi - bearer is 
guided to a seat. Hound him the Pavaiyds still circle, tossing 
dancing gasping. Suddenly the head Pavaiya shouts Khamma It is 
finished. The dancing shouting Pava’yas are at once still. The ghi- 
hearer hursts into tears and his strange fixed look passes away. The 
Pot-filling is over and the Leader and his wire and the other members 
of the family return to their" homes. 

About an hour later the Leader sits in the pavilion and the kdmddr 
or State agent for the village presents him with a turban and shoulder- 
cloth from His Highness the .Jdm. Other friendly well-to-do villagers 
make presents of turbans. Each turban, as it is presented, is rolled 
over the last, so that the Leader wears the whole of his gifts at the 
same time. 

After the present-giving is over the council consider the proper time 
for holding the wedding of the senior bride and bridegroom. To 
settle the time is often a matter of difficulty. I11 the present case the 
senior bridegroom has hogged to lxi excused. He says he will gladly 
pay his share, hut he Las no wish to ho senior bridegroom. A new 
bridegroom is found willing- to accept the office, but lie is old and 
blind, and the girl's mother objects. Search is made for a fresh couple 
but without success, Towards evening the wedding difficulty is got 
over by the original bridegroom agreeing to abide by his promise. 
The blood-red bridegroom's clothes have still to be made, so that the 
wedding cannot take place l>cfore the next morning at the earliest. To 
secure a senior bridegroom is often most' difficult. On some occasions 
the gathering has to wait a fortnight or even three weeks. The 
senior bridegroom spends Wednesday night in the* Leadei's house 
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where the work of preparing his clothes is pushed on with all speed. 
Some of the Bharvdds who are gathered there and who come to see him, 
so mock the bridegroom, taunting him with the certainty of speedy 
death, that it is believed he may try to escape. Some say he was 
locked in a room and guarded. But, according to the members of the 
council, these attentions are paid him not from fear that he may try 
to escape, but out of respect to his position. On Thursday morning, 
May 2nd, the bridegroom's spirits are better. “ Never mind," lie 
says to his persecutors, “ I may die soon, I maj’ die late. I can take 
my sheep far off and Mata may forget me. Anyhow I shall be 
married for nothing. I have had to pay no share of the gathering 
expenses. I have UOO koris , and shall got mau 3 r cocoanuts and other 
gifts." 

About seven in the morning, the senior bridegroom, in his new red 
turban and woman's headscarf drawn over his shouldcrcloth and with 
his face reddened with pink powder and vermilion, with a blanket tied 
to two pole ends nud stretched over him as a canopy and a second 
blanket waved in front of him as a fly -flapper, is escorted by a noisy 
laughing crowd of men and boys to Macliu Mdta's shrine near the crest 
of the western ridge. After breaking a cocoannt and distributing the 
kernel and praying to the Mata, the senior bridegroom is escorted to 
each camp or group of carts where is a bridegroom. As he draws near, 
each bridegroom comes out, bows to him, and presents him with a 
cocoanut, and if well-to-do with a leori orriialf a leori, while the women 
of the bride’s party mark the senior bridegroom’s brow with vermilion 
and rice, drop a bctelnut into his hands, and waving their hands round 
his head, take his ill-luck. While the senior bridegroom is making 
the circuit of the encampment, at each of two openings, one in the 
west and one in the south of the sun-dried brick wall of the pavilion 
yard, two bamboos are set up, and from one pole to the other a 
garland of mango-leaves is tied. While these preparations are in 
progress, every now and again a bag of cocoanuts, the gifts of tlio 
other bridegrooms, is brought into the pavilion. These gifts bear out 
the view that the senior bridegroom is a victim, a sin or ill-luck 
bearer, and that the ill-luck in the other bridegrooms passes with their 
gifts of cocoanuts betolnuls and money into the senior gift-receiver. 

At last^about ten the bridegroom has gone the rounds of all the 
camps. As his procession draws near the west gate of the pavilion 
enclosure, a rush of men and boys with loud hubbub forces its way 
, through the west gate. The bridegroom is stopped at the enclosure 
gate until the sdsu or bride’s mother comes out to welcome him. 
AVhile the bridegroom waits Pavaiyds crowd in front of him, threaten- 
ing to slop his entrance if lie docs not pay each of them a quarter of a 
leori. In the fierce sunlight, crowded and jostled by boys, men and 
Pavaiyds, Aja Bhawdn the senior bridegroom remains motionless 
seated on his horse, his blanket canopy stretched over him, his blanket- 
fan waved in front of him, wearing his rich blood-red turban and his 
woman's headscarf .drawn round his neck and falling in front. Ilis 
round-hacked narrow-chested figure leans forward, clasping a cocoanut 
in his joined hands. .Ilis wizened face peers out lialf-hid by the heavy 
* turban. Ilis elicok is flushed with pink powder, and from hip brow 
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oily vermilion oozes like drops of blood. Viewed askance by the 
women, bantered by a scoffing crew of- men and boys, the royal bride- 
groom, the king of the fair, is a mau of sorrows, on whoso bowed 
back settle all the sins of all the bridegrooms, the victim over whom 
steals the shadow of death, the mean half-maniac risking life to secure 
the sudden spending of 900 koris. 

Presently, clad all in red, bearing on her head a thick pad on which 
rest two clay water-pots, the mouth of the upper pot stopped by a 
coeoanut, the younger wife of the Leader, who plays the part of sdsu 
nr bride’s mother, advances to meet the bridegroom. The bridegroom 
dismounts. The mother marks his brow with vermiliou, and on the 
vermilion sticks grains of rice, and passing her hands in front of the 
bridegroom's face, takes Iris ill-luck, cracking her knuckles against 
her temples. The Br&hman priest recites verses, and the mother 
waves and throws to the four sides salt, mustard-seed, and ash-balls. 
She takes two aamputs, that is earthen cups full of milk curds and 
betclnut lied mouth to mouth by cotton thread, waves them thrice 
round the bridegroom's head, and lays them before him to be crushed 
under his feet. She next passes in front of his face a small yoke, a 
long needle, and a churning stick, tied together, and waves round his 
head a brass bowl full of water. A sigh of relief, mixed until a 
shudder, passes over some of the people. “ Bnu luo'e thii rd/tiyv,” 
“ Now lie is done for,” they say f ‘ he is a sacrifice to the pillar. lie 
will die” . ' 

The bridegroom walks to the crowded pavilion and hows to the 
pillar. He is led to the west side and is seated on cushions, which - 
ialce the place of the mdyara or decorated wedding-room at high caste 
weddings. He faces east to where, in the house veranda, the women 
and girls of the family sing his praises, admiring his horse, and 
admiring his clothes. In this praise the Pavaiyds, who are seated at 
the north side of the pavilion, join. The bridegroom waits sitting on 
a cushion. The bride does not eonxe. Her mother is struggling for 
bettor terms. If the bridegroom dies, what will happen to the bride. 
The council must give a written agreement that in the event of the 
bridegroom dying the caste will feed the girl and her mother. 

After much discussion the council agree to pay the bride’s mother 
a sum of about Rs. 33 (100 koris). This the mother accepts, and the 
babe bride is carried into the pavilion, followed by the wives of some 
of the council singing songs and by her mother. One of the council 
takes the babe in his arras and covers her head with a white-spotted red 
handkerchief. The bridegroom remains seated and the bride's 
guardian seats himself on the bridegroom's right. Among general 
laughter the Brrilunan drops the marriage-garland round the necks of 
the" bride and bridegroom. The guardian holds the babe’s right hand, 
and the hand is joined with the right hand of the bridegroom. A 
handkerchief is tied to the end of the bride's headscarf. Then the 
bride and bridegroom go to the square in the centre of the pavilion 
where a Brdhman has lighted a sacred fire, and offer the kom or fire 
sacrifice. When the lire ^ sacrifice is over, the bridegroom and the 
bride carried by the guardian, walk four limes round the sacred fire. 
Aftei caeli round they sit, the guardian holding the bride on the 
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husband's right. At the last round the bridegroom tries to be first 
seated, but the bride’s guardian outwits him and gains the first seat 
for the girl. Whichever of the couple is first seated at the end of the 
fourth round has the mastery in after-life. * How can a babe control 
a grown man ’ the people ask. The answer is ready : * Because when 
she is a woman he will be a dotard, if indeed he does not, as he ought 
to, die before that.’ During the four turns, two of the council hold a 
couple of empty clay cups bound rim to rim by cotton thread. So 
soon as the fourth round is finished, the cup-holders dash the cups to 
pieces on the ground. 

Four women come out of the Leader’s house, and touching the babe’s 
brow take to themselves anj r hovering evils and bless the bridegroom. 
Four Pavaiyds follow, taking to themselves the bridegroom’s ill-luck, 
since the Pavaiyds and the bridegroom are now of one family, children 
and vessels of Mdta. A Bliarvdd asks a Brahman ‘ How is it you 
call blessings on the bridegroom and say May the bride never he with- 
out her bridegroom when you know the bridegroom must soon die.’ 
f The blessing will not be in vain ’ replies the Brahman ; f among your 
people so soon as this bridegroom dies the bride can get another 
husband.’ 

After the four rounds should follow the branding by the Leader of 
the bridegroom’s brow with a red-hot coin in token that he is dedicated 
to Mata. The bridegroom refuses to be branded. ‘ If I am to die so 
soon what gain is there in the branding.’ This part of the ceremony 
is accordingly foregone. After the four turns comes the eating of 
kansdr or wheat flour mixed with sweetmeats and ght. When the 
ZvzBsdr-eatrng is over, comes the interchange of presents between the 
families of the bride and bridegroom known as pcr&mtnii. Then two 
of the women, representing the mothers of the bride and bridegroom, 
smear their hands with redlead and oil, and. mark the people of the 
opposite party on their breasts and backs. When the lucky hand- 
marking is over, they retire to the bridegroom’s camp or lodging. 

When the senior marriage is over, the other bridegrooms come one 
by one into the enclosure, lay their subscription of -5 1 koris on the 
threshold, and are mot by the Leader’s younger wifo who waves the 
pestle, the yoke, the long needle, and the churning stick in front of 
their faces. In the pavilion each bridegroom bows to the Mdta and 
passes on returning to the bride’s camps where the clasping of hands, 
the square making, the walking round the sacred lire, the eating- 
together, and the mastery trials are performed. For their dinner on 
the evening of their marriagoeach couple receives from the Leader 
sers of melted gin. 

Sickness and other difficulties prevent the whole of the remaining 
774- marriages being completed for more than a fortnight. When all 
the weddings arc over and the gathering has scattered, the Leader and 
the council and their wives together with the Brahman and the Gnjar 
carpenter will meet at the paviliou. At this meeting, near the pillar 
a 7iom or sacred fire is kindled. After offerings have been made to the 
'hom, the Leader and the Brfihman touch the pillar' and wound it slightly 
with a hatchet. Then the carpenter cuts over tho pillar level with the 
ground, and. with drumming and singing tho pillar is set on a cart. 
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Section XI. The Leader gives a feast to the Brdhmun, the carpenter the council, and 

UBKDsiiEif. their wives. After the feast, with dramming and singing, the pillar- 

Bharva’ds. laden cart is driven about three miles east of Khedsara to the village of 
Wedding. Kardvdda, where it is left at the lodge of the Bharvdd's religious guide, 
the representative of their patron. Bdva Valamdds. The leaving of the 
pillar at the Bdva's lodge is called its nirvana or absorption. 'When 
the river Yenu is in flood the Bdvds carry the pillar to the river hank 
and push it into the stream, leaving it to he swept where the flood wills. 
Where the flood throws up the pillar, there it is left to decay. If the 
flood throws the pillar on the right bank, the nest gathering will be at 
Khedsara ; if the pillar is stranded on the left bank, some village in 
that quarter is chosen for the gathering. This treatment of the pillar 
is in agreement with the rule that images, whose functions are dis- 
charged and whose godhead has departed, should, like the soul-forsaken 
human corpse he separated from the living by water. The patels say 
that this pillar-launching has a special sanction in a tale which tells 
how the Pdndavs floated their wedding pillar down a river. The 
shepherds found it stranded and copied its beautiful ornament on their 
own marriage post. 

Every new- moon on the spot where the under-ground stump of the 
pillar is left, a honey or ghi fire is kindled, incense is offered, and 
redpowder and grains of rice are thrown on the fire. This monthly 
worship lasts for years. The spot where the A.u. 1871 pillar stood is 
still (a.d. 1SD5) worshipped, and the space which the pavilion covered 
still lies unused. 

Decreased isolation and years of growing orderliness may have 
lessened the Bharvad’s inclination to riot. - But the chief cause of the 
quietness of their recent gathering and the absence of excitement was 
probably the enforced stoppage of music and merry-making on account 
of the State mourning. This unavoidable, dullness defeated the 
attempt to ascertain the cause and the extent of the Bharvad's excite- 
ment and inspiration during their great marriage festival. At the 
same time several of the details furnish valuable traces of wild early 
practices. The marking of the tree with the Leader's blood points to 
a former human sacrifice to pacify the tree spirit who, in agreement 
with Hindu ideas, is considered not as the life of the tree but as a 
human lodger in the tree, ®tm ancestral spirit, the matenial uncle or 
polyandrous father, at heart a fiend, at best a jealous and easily-angered 
guardian. Of still greater interest is the reverence shown to the 
wedding-pillar and the half unwilling admission that the pillar 
requires a victim ; that in fact the pillar is the earlier post to which the 
wedding victim was tied. The shave the Pavaiyds play as vessels or 
carriers of Mdta, or as Mdta homes, in taking to themselves, that is to 
Mdtainthem, the offerings of ghi, to a large extent appeases the Mdta’s 
craving for brides and bridegrooms. With the mother thus partially 
appeased the sacrifice of a human bride and bridegroom at the beginning 
of the gathering has ceased to be urgent. Sufficient practical safety is. 
seeured by centring ill-luck on one couple and by branding one bride- 
groom on tbe brow, devoting him to Mata, leaving it to the mother to 
choose her own time and place to claim her victim. 

The fear of Mamo , the mother's brother, has been noticed as in 

4 
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agreement with the polyandrous system of the Bharvdds, a system 
which to some extent still sccietly prevails. The fear of Md La and 
the worship of Mdta to the exclusion of the worship of almost any 
other influence seem to find their explanation in the overruling 
importance of woman under a system of polyandry. In support of the 
view that exclusive Mdta worship is an index or polyandry, it may 
be noted that a Brdhman takes offence if accosted as Mdma, and 
refuses to set in his field a red stone ns a dwelling for Mdmo, because 
no Mdmo can harm a Brahman. Similarly, though to some extent 
all Brdhmans -worship mothers, since under any system of marriage 
their impulsiveness and their devotedness make women worshipful, a 
Brahman will refer to the exclusive Mdta worship of the Bharvdds 
and other un-Brdhmanic castes as part of a system alien to his own. 

On the 25th of May the senior bridegroom sickened, and, after a 
few hours of delirium and high fever, died on the 26th. He refused 
to be branded, that is, to bear on his brow the mark that he was set 
apart for Mdta. For this reason, the Bharvdds say, the slighted mother 
hastened to claim her own. The 900 Loris he had gathered as senior 
bridegroom lapsed to the council. The bulk of it was spent on his 
funeral. The Pavaiyds, like the victim, filled with the spirit of Mdta, 
would have been the chief mourners, but they were absent profiting 
by the funeral services in honour of Ilis IlighneES the Jam of Navd- 
nagar. 

Among the Bharvdds of central and south Gujardt marriages are 
performed with little or no ceremony. The usual practice is for 
the bridegroom to dress in a yellow coat and with sword in hand 
(o go to the bride's house and seat himself near the bride. A 
Brahman or a Darji, or in their absence one of the members of the 
bride’s family, officiates at the marriage. In south Gujardt liquor is 
freely drunk at marriage feasts. Polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allowed, the younger brother of the deceased husband having the first 
claim. Except in some parts of north Gujardt divorce is easy. Few 
Bharvdds perform the lap-filling ceremony on the occasion of a woman’s 
first pregnancy. In some pails of the province the mother is not held 
impure after childbirth, and docs all her household work from the day 
after the child is horn ; in other places the mother remains impiue for 
fifteen days. Blmi vdds burn the dead. The chief mourner performs the 
sJinuWia cercmouy on the eleventh day after death with the help of a 
Kdyatia Brdhman. Castepeoplo aio feasted on the eleventh and 
twelfth days. The Kachh Bharvdds have a headman called mir nlio 
settles caste disputes at meetings of the adult tribesmen. Elopoment 
is punished by excommunication and other breaches of caste rules by 
fine. They do not send their boys to school, and as a class are badly 
off. 

Mers or Mhors, returned in 3881 at 23, 850, 1 arc found chiefly in 
ICdthidwdr. They call themselves Rajputs, claiming descent from 
one Raudhirji, a Jcthva, who held twenty-four villages in tlio Bnrda 


1 The ecu bur of A.n. 1601 fcl\o\T8 only ninety-five Mctb, Jfliey aeem to lmvo been 
included undor A'liirs or JetlnAs, 
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district. They arc divided into five clans, Adidrds, Gohils, ModlivadiyAs, 
Kcshvalrfs, and llnjsukhAs. They intermarry and allow widow 
marriage, but in other respects conform to Rajput customs. Among 
the men the skin is smooth and fine and of the colour of wheat, the 
cheek being occasionally pink. The eye is full and shapely, the pupil 
generally brown, sometimes gray, rarely black. The cheek is well 
turned, the face generally thin, the lips rounded hut not thick, the 
chin pointed. Some men shave the head except the topknot, but 
most wear the hair long, shaving only the rim along the temples 
in Sindlii fashion. Boys wear a knot or lock over both ears. The 
whisker is worn full but not long, except by a few who have adopted 
the Rajput practice. The ends of the moustache are generally twisted 
into a ring or curl. Of the higher village-owning families, the faces of 
some of the men are specially refined and pleasing. The heavy roped 
turban falls to the cars and eyebrows. The shapely face has finely 
cut nose lips and chin. From below overhanging brows, between 
long curved eyelids, look out light brown pupils, languid and gentle in 
expression. The ■whiskers are full, a few long hairs, both from the 
whiskers and the moustache, being drawn back till they pass round 
the top of the ear. A young Mer of middle class family has 
glowing brown eyes, small neat features, shaven cheeks, shapely chin, 
and a short curled moustache, hlcr women are taller and more graceful 
than BharvAd women. Their skin is smoother and fairer; their face 
more shapely ; their features moreregnlar ; their hair finer and glossier ; 
their clothes are of better material, cleaner, and more carefully put on. 
The men wear a rolled headdress of white or of black and white, 
falling as low as the ears and eyebrows. Except that they never wear 
a blanket; their every-day dress is like the BhavvAtls ; a short puckered 
jacket with maroon band across the skirt, and trousers loose above the 
knee and tight below, all of hand-woven cotton cloth. Among Mer 
women, the elders wear a dark hanging head-blanket with a white strip 
at each end called dhCibari , and the younger women a dark cotton head- 
scarf, a long backless tight-fitting bodice either of silk or of cotton - 
but always red, and a skirt of red cotton except among unmarried girls 
whose skirt is white. Of ornaments, some men wear rich silver neck- 
laces wristlets and finger rings, women wear the handsome ring and 
cylinder earring like the Bharvads except that they are of gold, a silver 
chain necklace, rich silver wristlets ’anklets and toe-rings like ' the 
Bharvads. They are abstemious in their habits, seldom eating meat 
and living on millet bread and curds. They do not pay rent for their 
lands hut a hearth tax, and, if they cultivate, they pay a small sum as 
plough tax. Their disputes are settled by a meeting of elders. 

Raba'ris, with a strength of 215,064 are found all over GujarAt. 
One story of their origin is that Shiv while performing religious 
pehance or tap created a five-footed camel and a man to graze it. This 
man had four daughters who married.Rajputs of the ChohAn, Ghambir, 
Parmdr, and Solanki tribes. These and their offspring were all camel 
-graziers. Other Rajputs joined them and they formed a separate caste. 
Another story is that they were Eajputs, who, instead of marrying 
Rajput women, married celestial damsels or ap>sards that is perhaps 
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OhAraiv women, devjiutris or daughters of gods as they style themselves. 
According to this account because they (lid not marry Rajput wives 
they were called Rahabaharis, that is goers out of the path. Their 
original home is said to be the North-West Provinces from which 
they moved to Manv&r and from Manv;ir to Gujarat Kathidwar 
and Kachh. This stoiy is supported by the fact that the chief seat 
of Sikotra, the tribal goddess of some RaMris, is at Jodhpur. Some 
of their surnames are the same as Rajput tribe names . 1 Except in 
Kdlliitlwdr the RaMris have no divisions. In Kdthiaw.tr there are 
six divisions, the Sorathids, the Yadhidrns of the Bbadar bank, the 
Aligiris living near Kodindr, the Vinvitis of the Vcnu river, the 
Gujavdtis of JLIalar, and the Ilonas of Porbaudar whose goddess lives 
at Sangavdda in Junagadh. These six divisions eat together but do not 
intermarry.. Both men and women are strong ta'l and well made 
with high features large eyes and oval faces . 2 Still the women are not 
considered good-looking as the use among high class Hindus of 
Rabdran as a taunting description of a lank clumsy woman shows. 
The men wear the moustache and flowing whiskers divided by a narrow 
parting down the chin. Some Rabdri men, like Mers and Siudhis, 

wear all the hair, only shaving the temple rim ; others shave the 

head except the topknot. The beard is, as a rule, worn thek and 
short though a few shave the cheek and chin. The}’ live by them- 
selves in small hamlets of huts with mud walls and tiled rool's. The 
home speech of almost all is Gujardti, with in Kachh Marvddi in- 
flections, and a few speak Brij, the language spoken in some parts of 
v North India. Most of them lake flesh and spirits and in Kathidwdr do 
not scruple to cat with Musalmdns. In Kachh they live for days almost 
solely on camel's milk. In south Gujarat except that the men’s 

waistcloth is sometimes worn tucked through the legs and not wound 

round the hips and except that they have sometimes a blaek blanket 
over their shoulders or slung on a stick, the men’s dress does not differ 
from that of poor Hajput cultivators. In central Gujarat the men 
wear a loose lvcadcloth a jacket and a waistcloth. They never go 
out without a big staff. In south Gujantt a woman’s dress Consists of 
a petticoat, a longsleeved bodice reaching to the waist, and a piece of 
cloth or a blaek woollen blanket thrown over the head. In central 
Gujarat tlie bodice is short and shortsleovcd, and no blanket is worn 
on the head. In Kathiawar, except that they have black in the head- 
dress, the clothes of llabari men do not differ from those of the 
Bbavvads. 'flic women’s lUnViari or heiuldvess hangs looso from 
the bead, and is generally dark or maroon, with lighter spots and 
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1 Tholr surnames are A'gft, AjAini, A'l, Amin, Dndli, I)ar&(1, Blindku, DImngla, 
Bhiirin, Bbdtclm, Dimka, Dlmblmlm, Dliungalia, Bhungar, Olimlkn, Clutonmtn, Chrtvdu, 
Oliuldna, Cliolidn, Duicbal, Dirndl, Dov, Din, Dliarblnitin, Dmliti, (Ungoiln, Qoliol, Gnta'nn, 
Jlinr, Jrtduv, Jihor, Kacliila, Kond, Kiilar, Kulotm, Kamblilia, Kiircliod, Knnnntn, 
Katana, Klidr, Kluirod, Koilialar, Lungliar, I/.ivituka, Lodlrn, T.uni , Makvu.ua, 
Mangra, Mari, Markata, Moidn, Muku, Naval, Pudbitr, Pnliuvdlu, Paiikuta, Purnirtr, 
l’armdtii, -Palvddi, Pucblinlia, lidtliod, Kojin, b'nniod, Sdvdlmr, Sulaua, bhcvnl, Un, 
Vangal, Var.urn, Varmili, Yarcbar, Vasa, Yutma, and Vavn, 

- Perhaps from their bigb features they aro, according to one account of Persian 
origin and in support of ibis their family utuuc of A'ga is quoted. 
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blotches caused bj r knotting. The botliee or Mpdo is like the Bharvad 
bodice, either of silk or cotton. The skirt is tied in front a little to 
one side. It is generally of cotton, red or white in colour. Round 
the left ankle Rabari women wear a red and black worsted thread. 
The women’s ornaments are silver or zinc anklets, ivory or wooden 
bracelets, a silver armlet worn near the elbow of the left arm, a 
silver necklace, silver or zinc earrings, and a pearl nosering. Both 
men and women are fond of tattooing their bodies, the men their 
arms and the women their cheeks, chin, lower lip, breast, and arms. 
In central Gujardt the Rabaris are a quarrelsome troublesome people, 
breaking fences, grazing on crops, and causing husbandmen serious 
loss and annoyance.' The men are dull and stupid, but the women are 
shrewd and intelligent. In south Gujar&t the women sell wool and 
clarified butter and manage all money matters and are" much more 
trusted by the wool and butter merchants than their husbands. 
Rabaris rear cows buffaloes goats and sheep, and camels in Kathiawar 
and Kaehh. With their droves of cows and buffaloes the 3 r move about 
the country in search of pasture. In Kathiawdr they are particularly 
fond of camels which they tend in the large salt marshes which fringe 
a great part of the peninsula. 1 They make their living chiefly from the 
sale of clarified butter and the wool of sheep. A few among them 
work as .husbandmen and messengers. In central Gujardt like the 
BharvSds they make money by penning their flocks in empty fields. 
In south-west Kdtbidw&r a class of Rabdris has attached itself from 
time immemorial to the Jetbyds, and, like the Mere, can be called on 
for military service when required. In return they have to'pay fewer 
taxes than other people and a gift of Rs. 100 is given to the heirs of 
any one who is killed in the chief’s service. . 

The Rabdris are a religious class. They are generally worshippers 
of Mothers or Matds, though a few among them belong to the Bijmargi 
Rdmdnandi and Shaiv sects. In Kaehh many of them serve as priests 
in Mdta temples. The commonest forms under which Mata is 
worshipped are a peacock’s feather and a conch shell. They worship 
the cobra on the kdlichaudas or dark fourteenth in Oetober-November 
and offer the cobra milk and cocoa-kernel. They keep the ordinary 
Hindu holidays, but among the Bijmdrgis their great day is the second of 
every Hindu mouth especially the second of Mdgh in January-February. 
On the second of every Hindu month they drink the whole da\ r ’s 
supply of milk or give it to Brahmans or other religious beggars. Few 
believe in sorcery or witchcraft but they trust to the ordinary Hindu 
omens. Only a few visit places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests 
are Audich and Sompara Brahmans. 


1 ColonelTod notices tlie cattlestcaling habits of the desert Rabdris. He says the 
word Rabdri is (a.d. 1820) used throughout Hiudust&n to denote persons employed in rear- 
ing and tending camels who are always Moslems. In Kajputdna they are a distinct tribe 
employed entirely in rearing camels or in stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar 
dexterity competing with the BhSts in the practice. When they come upon a herd of 
camels the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance into the first he reaches, then 
uips a cloth in the blood which at tbo end of his lanco he thrusts close to the nose of the 
next, and, wheeling about, sets off at speed followed by the whole herd lured by the scent 
ot blood and the example of their leader. Annals of Bdjastbdn, II, 293. 
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No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birtli. On the sixth 
day after a birth most of them worship the goddess Chhatlii. After 
childbirth the mother remains impure for twelve to twenty-five days. 
Children are named on the fifteenth day after birth. Very few 
perform any ceremony on the first giving of cooked food to a child. 
Girls are married from fifteen months to twenty years old. Among 
Rabdris all marriages take place on the same day. The Rabdris of one 
village or of two or three villages who wish to have their daughters 
married meet in a temple. A BrShman is called and he fixes the marriage 
day. Four-days before the day fixed a booth is set up in front of 
each girl's house. On the evening of the marriage day the bridegrooms 
go to the brides' houses and seat themselves in the booth beside the 
bride. A Br&hman recites verses, the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
are joined, and they walk seven times round a fire which is lighted in 
the centre of the booth. The father of the bridegroom pays the 
biide’s father Rs. 25 to Rs. 150, and also feasts the bridegroom's 
relations. Marriage among near relations is avoided. They practise 
polygamy Their widows generally romarry, except in Surat where 
the caste levy a prohibitory tax on widow marriage. In most cases 
the widow marries the younger brother of her deceased husband, and 
in Kdthktwiir the younger brother of her deceased husband or 
other distant younger male relation of the family has the first choice. 
The rule about divorce varies* in different parts of the province. In 
some places both husband and wife are free to break the marriage 
bond: in other places the wife cannot divorce tho husband; and in 
others the husband cannot divorce his wife without the sanction of tho 
head of the caste. Except among a few no lap-filling ceremony is 
performed during a woman's first pregnancy. The Rabdris bum their 
dead. The dead body is tied to a bamboo bier and is taken out of the 
house feet foremost. The corpse-bearers do not halt on the way, do 
not offer rice-balls, and do not change the position of tho body. After 
reaching tho burning ground the mourners raise a pile of wood and 
carry the corpse four times round the pile and lay the body upon it. Tho 
chief mourner with fire in his hand walks four times round the pile 
and sets it ablaze. After tho body is burnt the mourners bathe and 
return to tho house of the deceased. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground and there sots an earthen pot filled 
■with water. On tho eleventh day with tho help of a Kdyatia Brdhman 
they perform the shrdddha ceremony. Castopeople are feasted on the 
eleventh and twelfth days. Tho Rabdris have a hoadman but he has 
little authority and most disputes aro settled at meetings of tho men of 
tho caste. In south Gujardt those who take to callings other than 
cattle-breeding husbandry and domestic service are put out of caste. 
Rabdris do not send their boys to school. On the whole they aro a 
falling class partly owing to the great spread of tillage at the expense 
of pasture. 
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SECTION XII.— EARLY TRIBES. 

Under the term early are included all tribes of whose coming to 
Gujardt no traditions remain, and who at one time holding the plain 
country were by the Kolis, cultivating Brahmans, Kanbis, Rajputs, 
and other waves of northern settlers ousted from their towns and 
strongholds, and, except a few who were kept near villages as' servants 
or bondsmen, were driven by their conquerors mainly into the country 
of hill and forest that borders Gujarat on the east. In A.n. 1891 the 
aboriginal tribes of the five districts of Gujardt had a total strength 
of 1,094,798 or ll - 07 per cent of the whole Hindu population. With 
many minor clans and family divisions this section of the people 
includes five chief tribes : Bhils with about 511,982 ; Dublds with 
120,265 ; Dhondids with 102,479 } Chodhras with 69,628 ; Ndiks with 
66,672 ; aud Gamits with 52,019. The following distribution state- 
ment shows that these tribes are found along the whole length of the 
eastern frontier. In Ahmeddbad there are hut few. But in the 
Mahi KcLntha and where the Panch Mahdls stretch into the uplands 
of Aldlwa, Bhils and Naikdds muster strong; aud amoDg the spurs 
of the Rdjpipla hills, and in the south where the coast and the range 
of the Sahvddris draw closer together, Bhils, Chodhrds, Dhundids, 
Dublds, Naikdds, and Vdrlis, form, except near the sea, the bulk of the 

population. Mam Early Tribes, 1831. 
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Ahmed- 

ibid. 

Kalra. 
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Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Banda. 

Total. 

Bhils 


3489 

129 

97,017 

63.GP5 

4S70 

293,243 

69,541 

611,983 

GhodhrSa 

a*. 


... 

11 

38,914 

12t'7 

29,496 

60,628 

Dh&nk&s 


8 

390 

i,017 

11 

... 

33.002 

2709 

tt( 

DhundUs 


2358 

232 

485 

52.849 

30,210 

15,061 

103,470 

DnhlSs 

• H 

1 


•a. 

7 

84,211 

380 1 

32,185 

120,205 

GAmila 

G&tnUs 

... 


-a 


10 

9387 

1003 

41,015 

62,010 

KKthodids 





**• 

•aa 

143 

71 

284 

498 

KolchAs 


... 


a.. 

••a 

05 

67 

a.a 

102 

Konknds 

... 

75 

5 

133 

59 

a.a 

42,050 

6013 

40,855 

Mrfiigs 

Moncelis 

a*. 

j 39 


aa* 

... 

101 

338 

115 

083 

Nsliks 1 
Naikdds 

a*. 

67 

IS 

11,897 

19 

20,320 

32,186 

2162 

60.672 

•a. 


... 

as. 

•a a 

127 

• a. 

0454 

0454 

Vdrlis 






•a* 

41,897 

4124 

46,148 

YUholfcts 

•a 

— 

... 

... 

a* • 

• a* 

13 

... 

13 

otsi 

»•» 

0035 

532 

110,150 

54,300 

213,030 

485,044 

225,540 

1,004,798 


Of the origin of these tribes, though nothing certain is known, their 
names, their language, and their customs show that they have reached 
Gujardt, some from the north, others from the east, and a third 
section from the south. With most of them two influences have for 
ages been at work blotting out what was individual in their character 


In the Panch MahAIs census Ndiks and Niiikdds are both entered under the head 
JKdilss. 
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and manners. The ever-growing' pressure of stronger tribes driving 
them hack to wilder and more unhealthy lands, kept lowering them 
to one level of poverty and ignorance, and the intermixture of higher 
class Hindus, especially of Rajputs, kept introducing better blood and 
bringing into use among them the rites and observances of their con- 
querors. 

The dialects spoken by these tribes differ considerably from each 
other and from ordinary Gujarati. In the north they are mixed with 
Hindi and in the south with Marathi. In addition they use words 
strange to these languages and apparently akin to Telugu and other 
tongues of southern India. 

Though showing considerable varieties of feature colour and 
size the aboriginals arc, on the whole, smaller and darker than the 
rest of the Hindu population. Their dwellings are generally small 
one-roomed huts, the walls of reed and plaster, the roof conical or 
hive-shaped covered with grass. Their store of goods is of’ the 
scantiest. Of farm stock a few have ploughing cattle and 1 a cow or 
she-buf£alo, but most have only some goats and hens. Their field 
tools are a hoe a pick and an axe, and in the case of those who have 
cattle a plough; their furniture includes a mat or rough bedstead, a 
stone handmill, a pestle and mortar, and a small store of jaTs and 
cups, most of them of earth. Except in southern Gujardt, where the 
men of a few families wear Bhort cotton trousers cotton jackets and a 
cap or turban, their dress is of the cheapest and scantiest. The men 
wear two coarse pieces of dirty white cloth wound the one round the 
head the other round the middle. The women wear the shortest robes 
tucked almost to the top of the leg and worn with or without a bodice. 
Of ornaments the men wear in their ears and on their fingers a few 
rings of tin or silver. The women besides the strings of shells and 
beads with which many of them are laden, wear broad plain bands of 
brass bone or wood, two or three at a time and sometimes rising in 
tiers on the legs from the ankle to near the knee, and, on the arm, 
from the wrist to the elbow. 

The bulk of the aboriginal classes eat the coarsest grain boiled 
in water. "Want of thrift and love of drink compol most of them, 
duiing seveval months in each year, to live on borrowed grain, on 
wild fruits berries and roots, on game, and on liquor. Though all 
eat animal food, most of them refuse the flesh of the cow or of any 
animal found dead. Only a few eat the ass the monkey or the rat. 
All have a passionate craving for strong drink, and for their draught 
of iadi palm beer or their glass of mahiida Bassia latifolia spirit 
will recklessly barter their whole stock of grain. 

Except a few police messengers and village watchmen, the aboriginal 
tribes are peasants woodcutters basket-makers and labourers. In 
Broach some among the Dublds or Taldvids have shown themselves 
hardworking and successful farmers, and in parts of Surat the 
Chodlirds, and under the management of the Bhdthela Brdhmans 
the Dublds and Dhundins grow rich crops of rice and garden 
produce. But for the most part their tillage is slovenly. ; their Holds. 
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yielding 1 only a scanty hardest of the coarsest grains. Along, the 
eastern • frontier, especially in the southern forests, they are still 
unsettled, moving from place to place, burning brushwood and 
tree-loppings and sowing seed in the ashes. 

Among Hindus their position is somewhat above the lowest. In 
spite of their wildness and poverty except those who feed on carrion 
they are not held to be unclean and the general belief in their powers 
of witchcraft and sorcery carries with it a certain consideration in 
the treatment of them by the upper classes. Almost all are truthful 
drunken and thriftless. But, as regards freedom from crime, they 
vary from the quarrelsome cattle-robbers of the north to the orderly 
farm-servants of the south. 

The aboriginal tribes worship many guardians or devs. Among 
these are some of the gods and goddesses who are reverenced by all 
followers of Brfihmanism. Thus the Dnblds worship Mahndev and 
Hanumdn ; the Chodhrds and Hfingelns honour R&m and Devi in 
her form of Dnrga, the destroyer j and Kdkdbalia the goddess of 
small-pox is feared and courted by all. Besides these Brdlimanie 
divinities, the aboriginal tribes worship two classes of beings, local or 
tribal deities and tbe spirits of tbeir ancestors. Of the local or 
tribal divinities, Khatri Dev, a pillar of wood, is worshipped by most 
of the aboriginal tribes except by the Bbils and Gamtas; SimadiaDev, 
a red-coloured stone placed under a samri Prosopis spicigera tree 
and worshipped at marriage j Khetarpfil, the god of boundaries, a 
atone carved with the figure of a horse ; Baba Dev, a clay image of a 
horse and rider, worshipped chiefly by Uhils ; Mavliand Bharam Dev, 
red stones set on hill-tops, worshipped chiefly by Konknds ; Vaital 
Dev, a round stone about four feet high, also a hill god ; Magaria 
and Wgh Dev, or the alligator and tiger deities, chiefly worshipped 
by G&ntds. Besides these divinities two, Shamla Dev and Haria 
Dev, hold among the Dhundias a special position inspiring men and 
women with supernatural power. "Well-to-do Konknds keep 
silver images of Khandoba, Bberoba, Ifchoba, and Bhavdni. Among 
all the tribes the worship of their ancestors is the chief article of 
faith. As they are not allowed to enter the temples of the deities 
whom they worship in common with other Hindus, and as they have 
no built places of worship of tbeir own, the aboriginal tribes generally 
set apart some spot near their village as a god-yard or devstha'n. 
Here are raised wooden pillars and seats, dome-shaped pots of clay 
and stones painted red, and here with offerings of small clay horses 
and cows, and with sacrifices of goats and fowls they court and 
humour the spirits of their forefathers. With all of them the fear 
of their guardians is most marked and strong. They never lightly 
use their names, and, if they swear by them, are most careful not to 
break the oath, 

They believe that, while all men of their class possess power over 
spirits, special Bkill in this matter belongs to two sets of persons, 
unfriendly Ddkins who stir spirits to work .mischief, and kindly 
Bhagats who cast out evil spirits. The ill-natured DAkins, who are 
supposed to have spirits at their beck and to send thorn to trouble 
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those against whom they bear ill-will, aro generally old and ngly 
women. The well-disposed Blmgats, who cast out evil spirits 
and heal the sick are, in some cases, the headmen of villages. But 
most of them are religious recluses who live on alms and spend 
their days in their huts, chanting Ram Ram as they tell their beads. 
They worship some one of the many local forms of tlio Mother or 
Devi, and in their huts have most of them an altar or dheru and on 
it an image of the goddess . 1 To make or keep a name as a bliagat 
or mediator between men and Devi, a man must now and again 
be possessed by the Mother. Then he will mutter and shake, foam 
at the mouth, eat raw flesh or drink blood, and while under the air of 
tho Mother is a seer knowing both the past and the future. One 
who has a name as a medium is treated with great respect. He is 
asked to consecrate household gods, to perform ceremonies and offer 
sacrifices, to nod that tho fields may yield good crops, that the side 
may be healod, and that the schemes of ill-wishers may be thwarted. 
“When a man falls in a fit or shows other signs of being possessed 
by a spirit, one of these Bhagats or exorcists is called. Tho wise 
man, placing some black gram 2 * or grains of rice on a -leaf, 
passes the leaf round tho sick man’s head. He then examines the 
grains ot rice or if he has used beans, throws them into a jar of 
water, and, from their look, tells whether tho patient is troubled by 
an evil spirit or by tho spirit of one of his ancestors. If the cause of 
evil is one of his forefathers the sickness matters little, as by Bimply 
sacrificing or making nn offering at his tomb, a cure will be obtained. 
Ancestral or family ghosts generally appear as men, but sometimes 
in the form of a bear or other wild beast. When their worship is 
neglected, they are believed to attack peoplo by throwing stones and 
sticks at them, or by pinching them at night. If the patient is 
troubled by an evil spirit, the holy man repeats some incantations, 
strikes the patient gently with the bough of a tree, and continues 
this treatment sometimes for days, till either the patiout has rocover- - 
ed'or is dead. The exorcist knows by whoso power the spirit has 
been sent. In former times ho used to name her to the sick man’s 
friends, who would rush out, seize tho witch and torture her. This 
torture ended in many cases in tho witch’s death, and so many Bliils 
have suffered for their share in these murders, that, ns a rule, the holy 
man now keeps to himself his knowledge of the witch’s name. 

Among most of those classes the only occasions of ceremony aro 
marriage and death. Tho detailed accounts given below show that, 
though except tho Ohodhrds they do not call in Br&hmans, the 
observances of most tribes aro in many points liko those of high 
class Brdhtnanic Hindus. 

Three sources of authority are held in respect : the chief of the 
tribe, the village headman, and the council of five. Among the 
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Bhils of the Mahi K&ntba and the Niiikdds of the Panch Mahdls the 
chief has still much power. At his summons all the men of the 
tribe would turn out if need be ready to fight for him. Among the 
more peaceful tribes the head of the village is treated with respect 
and in many disputes acts as referee. In breaches of caste rules 
the council of five hears the complaint and fixes the punishment. 

Though the condition of most of them is still poor and wretched, 
during the last fifty years the aboriginals of Gujar&t have made two 
steps in advance. They have ceased to fight with the ruling power 
or among themselves, and instead of wandering from place to place 
they have almost all settled to till fixed fields. They have made 
little progress in sobriety or in thrift, but efforts to spread education 
among them have of late years met with a response which gives 
good ground for hope for the future. The present (1898) number at 
school is 6910. 

Bhils, numbering 811,982, are found in great number in theMdhi 
and RewaKdnfcha territories and in the small states that lie along 
the eastern boundary of Surat. This tribe, supposed to be the same 
as Ptolemy's (a.d. 167) Phy or Phyllit®, is believed to derive 
its name from billu, the Dravidian word for a bow. 1 According to 
local legends the Bhils of Gujar&fc are descended from Goho, son of 
Ajdnbahu, son of Kaioy, king of Abu. 3 In Gujar&t, as in Rajputdna 
and Khdndesh, records both legendary and historic show that 
almost the whole country was once in the hands of the Bhils. When 
the P&ndavs took refuge with Vairab, r&ja of Matsyanagar or Yairdt- 
pnr supposed to be Dholka,they found a queen of the Kaiyo or Bhil 
race. 3 At an early period Chdmpdner was the seat of a Bhil dynasty. 4 
Until the close of the eleventh century Ashdval, the site of the city 
of Ahraedabad, was in the hands of a Bhil chief.® And it was not 
until (a.d. 1000 - 1409) the Musalm&ns pressed the Rajputs south 
that the Rajputs drove the Bhils from I'dar, from R^jpipla, and 
from M&ndvi B&nsda and Charampur in southern Gujardt. In the 
history of the Rajput dynasties of Anahilavada, the Bhils are com- 
monly referred to as guards and plunderers, black as soot or kajal. 
RdjaKarn (a.d. 1072- 1094) seems to have-been the first to reduce 
to order the wild and unsettled parts of his kingdom, and under Sidh 
Raja (a.d. 1094- 1143) Bhils appear at one time as allies, 6 ‘in 
activity like the followers of Hanuman ; * at another time as enemies, 
f a force against whom no man could fight.' When the central rule 
was weak in the fourteenth century before Musalmdn sway was 


* Rev. Dr. J. Wilson's Aboriginal Tribes, 3. In Dr. Wilson’s opinion- the Gujarat 
End JMwa Bhil represents a later wave of settlers than the tribes of Southern India. 

a R4s Mala, I. 103. 3 Eds Mila, 1. 103. 

4 According to ono account (Asiatic Researches, IS. 167) Chdmpa (A.d. 746), tho 
founder of Clidmpiner, was a Bhil, hnt the correct story would seem to make him a 
Vania. Rds Mdla, 1. 243. 

e Rds Mdla, 1. 104. It is worthy of note that apparently, while still (a.d. 1030) 
under its Bhil chief, Ashdval was of sufficient importance to be mentioned by Albinini. 
In the next century the town is described by Edrisi (AJ>. 1153) as well peopled, 
commercial, rich, industrious, and producing useful things. Janhert’s Edrisi, 1 74. 

* Rds Mdla, 1. 104, 113, 177. 
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established, in the sixteenth century under the last feeble princes 
of the Ahmed&bad line 'and in the eighteenth century in the decay 
of Moghal authority, the power of the Bhils burst forth like a half- 
quenched flame. Their harsh and crafty treatment by theMardthas 
made them depressed and unruly when they passed under the British 
Government. But the strong and kindly policy then introduced 
was soon followed by general order, and this with few exceptions 
has since remained unbroken. 

Gujnrdt Bhils belong to two main divisions, one part-Rajput the 
other of pure Bbil descent. The names of many of the part-Rajput 
clans are the same as certain Rajput clan names Baria, Ddngi, Gnnava, 
JCatdra, Makvana, Parmdr, and Rdtliod. Like Rajputs they mostly 
worship Kalika Mata and have their bards whom like Rajputs they 
honour and maintain. The part-Rajput Bhils are found in Pardntij 
Moddsa and other districts of northern Gujarat. The pure Bhils, 
except a few in I'dar Rewa Kdntha and the Panch Mahdls who are 
part-Rajput, are found in eastern and southern Gujaritt, but chiefly in 
Rewa Kdntha and the Panch Malidls. 1 Again the Rewa Kdntha and 
Panch Mahals Bhils belong to two classes, hill and plain Bhils who, 
except that they are more settled and bettor off, do not differ from 
hill Bhils 'in traditions and customs. Each class is again divided 
into numerous sub-clans or families. But as these all intermarry and 
difEer in no way from each other, a list of their names seems of little 
value. 2 

As a rule the Gujardt Bhil is small light-limbed and active ; some 
have handsome though irregular features. Among men, except the 
top-knot, the hair of the head is sometimes cut short, hut as a rule 
it is worn long. All wear the moustache, some the whiskers, and a 


1 Of the Moddsa Bhils Captain Mclvill wroto in A.T>. 1827 : All the chiefs and 

principal men and many of tho inferior order aro degraded Rajputs still boaring the 
name of their Rajput tribe. Tho chiefs’ title was the ltajput Thdkor not tho Bhil Tari or 
Ndik. It is known that before tho Musalmtfn conquest Rajputs formed tho bulk of tho 
population, and it is supposed that these Bhils woro at first chiefly Rajput robbers and 
outlaws. (Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 10.) Moro than ono case of Rajput chiefs marrying 
Bhils is mentioned by Forbes in tlio IUs Mala (I. 359 and IT. 105), nnd Sir J. Malcolm 
(Trans. R. A. Koc. i. 81) states that tho TJjvillo or fair Bhils of Control India claim a 
Rajput descent and boar Rajput surnames. In Modfisn in 1827 tho wild or Vaghar 
Bhils were a distinct and much savngcr nnd moro tronblcsomo race. (Bom. Gov. Sel.X. 
49.) . 

2 Of tho Bhil subdivisions Sir J. Malcolm wrote in A.D. 1824 : In every provinco 
I found tho names of tribos, or rather of families incrcaso in tho ratio tho inquiry was 
pursued. Tho slightest circumstance, tho nnmo of an ancestor, a dispute in tho tribo, 
a favourite spot of rcsidonco, gives rise to a name, and forms a tie of brotherhood. 
(Trans. R. As. Soe. 1. 81.) Among Gujnrdt Bhils, Mr. Forbes (Lids Mdla, 1. 103) mentions 
ten tribes ; Mr. Prescott gives twenty-seven subdivisions for tho Panch Mnhrfls ; Mr. 
Nandshankar forty-two for tho Rewa Kdntha j Major LcGoyt ono for the Mahi Kdntlio, 
and Mr. Fakirblidi twelve for southern Gujardt, Of tlio Panch Mahdls tribes tho 
large clan of Dlidmor Bhils are said to have como during a famino from Dliolka in 
Ahmeddhdd under n chief named Kilrdj, tho traditional father of tho god Kaoliumbor. 
They first settled at Dhdr and thonco enrao to tlio villago of Clidlakia in Jlidlod, Tho 
Bhabhor Bhils who are a not loss influential and numerous a clan than tho Dhdmors, nro 
said to have como from Kadchi Barda in tho Sdtpuda hills in company with tho Rdna 
of Sunth-Rdmpur in the Rowa Kdntha, According to their account they woro originally 
Rajputs, but during a great famino they ate cow flesh and lost caste. The Ninama Bliils 
aro said to havo come from Balumbar in south Udepur. 
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few fcke beard. JBIiil women wear fclie hair in three ways : it is either 
drawn back and tied behind the ears, or it is gathered behind in a roil 
or knot, or it is plaited in three tresses. When the hair is plaited the 
side tresses ore allowed to droop over the eyebrows and are then 
drawn behind the ear while the hack tress hangs straight like a 
queue or pigtail with a hollow brass ball jhabu at the end . 1 

The Bhils have no village site or collection o£ honses. Each man 
lives in his field. Coining towards a Bhil house there first meets the 
eye an eight or ten feet high fence of natrimmed bamboos woven in 
and out of uprights fixed in the ground at short intervals. This, 
except for a bamboo gate about six feet broad, goes round the hut 
enclosing a small yard. Opposite the entrance is generally a small 
covered stage for grass and earthen pots high enough to he used 
as a cattle-shed. Inside of the shed is the house, a hut sometimes 
with mud walls, but oftener of wattled bamboo or sticks smeared 
with cowdung and mud . 3 The roof is peaked and has deep 
overhanging eaves, it is either covered with large flat tiles or 
thatched with grass or with teak or palm leaves.* 


1 This is Mr. Prescott’s account of the Pancli Mahfll Bhils. Seventy years ago 
Bishop Hcber found them with heard and hair not at aU woolly, but thick and 
dishevelled, and their whole appearance dirty and ill-fed. Hohcr’s Narrative, II. 83. 
Major LeGeyt (A.n. 1876) describes the Bhils of Mahi K:\ntha ns dark, with lank hair, 
with scanty or no beards, irregular features, and, as a rule, ill-made. 

- Of the making of a Bhil hut, Major G. Fulljames has (a.d. 1852) left the following 
details : Tlie sides of their huts arc generally made of the female or hollow bamboo, 
which is cat the length required with a hatchet ; each joint of the bamboo is Cut through 
longitudinally by numerons distinct cuts all round, one cut alone of which is carried 
fr am one end of tlie bamboo to the other, which enables them to he split and laid open 
on the ground ns one broad flat riband, the numerous cuts at tlie joints permitting 
the bamboo to become flat. These bands or ribands arc then interwoven, and form 
a very strong and neat fence ; they are sometimes lined or smeared inside with mud 
and cowdung ; hut afford a poor protection from the heavy rains as well as from the 
malaria that must arise each night after tlie fall of the rains. The roofs of theso huts 
are supported on forked uprights, generally of khair Acacia catcchn, a very hard wood 
not liable to be destroyed by the whlte-ant. Three longitudinal pieces resting on tlie 
forked uprights support the rafters, which are sometimes mado of the straight branches 
of the teak, or any other tree which may be at hand. They have an ingenious way 
of securing the rafters on the ridge-pole by boring holes through the upper end of the 
rafters and inserting small male bamboos through, generally, four rafters at a time ; 
two of which go on one side of the roof and two on the other. Should bamboos be used 
for rafters, they select those which are long enough to form both sides; when, by 
dotting a piece from the centre of the bamboo on the under side, this rests on the ridge- 
pole, and the weight of the roof keeps the rafter in its proper place, assibted cither by 
the long shoots of creeper plants or strips of the bark of many of the jungle trees tied 
to the cross-pieces. These hnts have usually one openmg or entrance which is protect- 
ed by a bundle of interwoven bamboos. (Gov. Sel, XXIII. 99.) Of tho enclosure 
gate, Mr. Prescott says ; The gate like the fence is made of bamboos. The bottom of 
the frame is usually a heavy log. At its inner end the log is pierced and slipped on to a 
stake in the gronnd that serves as a binge. If very heavy a wheel is fastened below 
the outer end. 

3 Seventy years ago (March 1825) Bishop Hehcr, writing of the Bhils of the Pancli 
Mah&ls and Bewa Kdntba, noticed that tbs practice, which still (a.b. 1898 ) remains, of 
building on a rising gronnd seemed universal. He describes two kinds of Bhil dwellings. 
Tho hnts of the hill Bhils crowded together as if for mutual protection of the rudest 
description, the walls of sticks wattled with long grass, the roof of grass thatched and 
covered with boughs. The lowland Bhils were better housed. A fence of tall 
bamboo poles stuck about an inch apart eonuected with cross pieces of tlie same and with 
several plants of the everlasting pea trailing over it enclosed the house and a small plot 
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Of household goods the stock is small. Outside may be seen, if 
the family is well to-do, a pair of bullocks, or a bullock and buffalo, 
a cow, some sheep and goats, and a number of fowls, a cart , 1 and 
field tools including a plough, a wceder or Harpi, and a hoe or 
kod/di. But most Bhils have no carts, ard many have no cattle. 
In the hub, besides the sleeping mat, the hand grindstone, and a 
roll of blanket or torn coverlet, there is nothing but a few pots and 
cups, most of them of clay . 2 In the Panch MaliAls a Bhil has 
generally two pairs of bullocks and more cows than buffaloes. Ho 
never keeps sheep but he not uncommonly rears goats. Pew Bhils 
have hoes or JcOclalis as they generally use a small crowbar or a 
ploughshare in digging. Every house has a number of large 
earthen jars to store grain and at least one brass mug or lota ; 
many have one or two brass plates or that is, and large circular 
bamboo baskets or porsds to bold grain. The baskets are generally 
kept outside of the hut . 3 

For their everyday dress in the Rewa and Maki Knnthas and in 
the Pancli Mahals, men wear round the head a coarse cloth ft nfa 
or f alia, about fiveJ’eet long, a second cloth paehhudi of much the 
same length, over tho shoulders, and to cover the body when sleep- 
ing} and a third potin round the waist. Instead of the potiv, the 
poor generally wear a piece of cloth or langoti tied to a string or 
kandora passing rouud the waist. On holidays they wear, all of 
coarse home-made cotton cloth, a turban paghdi ,* a coat nngurha, a 
long coat jama, a shouldercloth pachhedi, and a wnistcloth potiu. 
In the south some of the Bhils are said to wear turbans, others 
caps, and others to go bareheaded. In the Mahi and Rewa 
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of ground. Within, tho fence was a small stage raised on four poles about sevon feet 
from the ground. And behind the stage the hut, its walls, and door wattled like 
'basket, its roof with very projecting caves thatched with grass or neatly lined witli tho 
large leaves of the teak tree. Heber’s Narrative, II. 82. 09, 102, The Maid Krfntlia 
Bhils also live in an enclosure surrounded by a bamboo fcnco, in lmts called jlm/idii or 
dhundi, built on a few wooden pillars with rafters across, the walls of reed or bamboo, 
with a door in the centre, the roof tliatohed with rood or oovered with shepdo that is flat 
earthen tiles. Major LuGcyt (A.n. lb7G). 

1 Of Rewa Kantian Illiil carts Major Kulljames (a.d. 1852) wrote :Many are entirely of 
wood without a bit of iron, the wheels occasionally of solid wooden blocks. Rom, Gov. 
Sol. XXIIJ. 100. 

2 Major LeGeyfc gives tie following list of a 1110111 Kdntlia Phil’s cooking and 
drinking vessels : An earthen currypot tvhlu, a flat earthen dish for baking cakes 
1c tit adit, a bamboo cup to sup from asan, an earthen waterpot thnmdv, an enrtlion bowl 
rdinpdtia , a brass bowl fdti, a widcuiouthcd tin i ansa, a drinking cup tdsli, nbronzo 
plato thdli, and an earthen jar for storing corn nulrlu. 

* Of their dress seventy years ago Bishop Ilebcr wrote : Among the hill Bldls somo 
went almost naked, others had a coarso cotton cloth wrapped' round the head and shoul- 
ders, and n sort of plaited petticoat of tlio same material round tlieir loins, Tho “ dirty 
cotton cloth" of tho lowland Bhils, near Chi,mpilncr, was fuller, reaching generally to 
the hips, and one had a blanket of roil bnizc flung over his shoulders, lieber’s Narrative, 
II. S3 and 1 JG. In a.d. 1852 Major G. Fulljamcs speaks of the Rewa Kilntha Bhils as 
having no clothing whatever, only a narrow strip of cl oth hung, so as to covor their naked- 
ness, to a piece of string passed round their waist. In the coldest weather, ho adds, they 
bring forth a cotton clotli generally in rags. Bom. Gov, fc'el. XXIII. 99. 

4 Among tho Main Kstutha Bhils the turban and tho holiday over-dress are known 
as PiiTtclpt/ari, showing that in past times-this Rajput oapital was tho place of manufac- 
ture for these articles. 

B 2181—38 
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Kdnthas and in the Panch Mah&ls the Bhil woman’s everyday dress, 
all of coarse home-made cotton cloth, is over the head and should- 
ers a short robe sallo , an openbacked red blue or white bodice 
kanchli, and a checkered petticoat gagro. On holidays they wear a 
bodice of checkered silk cloth and an over-robe bandhni. Of the 
various kinds of women’s robes the sadi or sallo is made of khndi 
or coai’se cloth, printed with small patterns in black blue and red; 
the chunddi is made of mddvrpollam cloth, the ground being red 
with patterns of different colours; the bdndhui and Tenia are made 
of fine cloth, the ground being generally red with small circular 
spots of other colours chiefly black printed symmetrically on the 
red, and the pomcha generally made of madarpat or fine cloth and 
sometimes of khddi or coarse cloth, has a black border and a red 
ground with two or three large circular black patterns in the mids't. 
Of these robes the sadi costs Re. 1 to Rs. 1J, the chnvddi Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2i, the bandhni Re. 1 to Rs. 1A, the renia Rs. 1 J to Rs. 2, and the 
pomcho Re. £ to Re. 1. The sadi bandhni and renia and the cloth 
called ndudra for women’s petticoats are generally imported from 
Pratdpgadh in Mdrvad. The petticoat or ghnghra cost Re. 1 to 
Rs. and the bodice or kanchli if made of white cloth 2 to 3 annas, 
■and if of coloured cloth 2 to 5 annas. The women wear a white 
bodice until either they are mothers or middle aged ; after this they 
■wear a coloured bodice. Unlike high class Hindu women the robe is 
■simply thrown over the head and body, and the petticoat instead of 
hanging to near the aukle, is tucked np so that the legs up to the 
thighs are bare. In the south of Gujardt they wear a loose cloth 
■over the head, a bodice, and a petticoat. 

Of ornaments in the Mahi and Rewa Kan thas and the Panch 
Mahdls, men wear silver earrings velin and silver bracelets bhoria. 
Of the women’s ornaments the chief head ornaments are the lor , 
rakhdi, and jhdbu. The bor which takes its name from its likeness 
in shape and size to the berry of the bordi Zizyphns jujnba is a 
small silver or tin ornament worn in the middle over the forehead. 
The rakhdi or keeper is a brass ornament worn on the crown of the 
bead fastened to a knot of hair. The jhdbu, which resembles the ' 
silver ornament gofni worn by high class Hindu girls is a brass 
ornament fastened to the long back tress called chotla. These three, 
head ornaments are seldom and the jhdbu is never worn by elderly 
women. The ear ornaments include three silver brass or tin rings 
or vedlds for the upper ear and one silver brass or wood lolia for ' 
the lower lobe. To prevent the weight of the vcdla drawing down 
the ear-lobe a silver or tin chain called mcndli is fastened to the 
ear with a hook at the other end fixed into the hair. In the nose 
is sometimes worn a nose-ring generally of gold and silver and 
occasionally of brass or tin. Round the neck, in addition to strings 
of glass and stone beads and shells that often completely cover the 
breast, is worn a silver or tin ornament called hansdi worth Rs. 12 
and upwards. Besides these, a well-to-do Bhil woman sometimes 
wears a gold necklace or tedia worth Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 and- upwards. 
For the wrists and arras the ornaments are almost all of brass or* 
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tin. Of fifteen to twenty wristlets worn on encli wrist fcho first two 
or three are called b/iorids either of brass or tin, above the bhorias 
are worn one or two glut grist either of brass or tin, above the 
gkugris seven or eight loil/iids always of brass, above the lodliids 
four or five kakans of brass, and last of all near the elbow joint, one 
or two ckudis either of brass or tin. Of tho seven or eight armlets 
worn on each arm, beginning from that worn just above the elbow 
joint, the first is a tin jhelo, then a golia of glass or sealing-wax, 
then three or four patdis, then one jidtda } and lust of all one dal , all 
of tin. The rings worn on the legs aud feet ure made of brass. 

Across the instep is worn tho pdval or pinjui , above the ankle five 
or six kadis or rings of flat chips, and above the kadis seven or 
eight khokhrds or round rings. To the topmost kltokhra a well-to-do 
woman fastens jingling bells. Besides these, on the hand fingers 
the women also wear brass riugs, four for each hand and on the feet 
brass toe rings. 1 

In tho south they wear tiu or silver earrings, on their arms five or 
six broad brass bracelets chhalis, and, if well-to-do, a silver elbow 
ring. On their legs, except tho Yasdvn Bhils who have them of 
tiu, they wear broad brass anklets, some solid, others hollow with 
jingling balls inside. All in the Mnlii Kdnfcha, and the highland 
Bhils in the Ranch Muhrils aud Roiva Kautlia go armed with a long 
bamboo bow and arrows. 

The eveiyday food of a well-to-do Bhil is rice cooked with salt Food. 

and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian corn and 
buttermilk boiled with chillies and sometimes split peas or beans 
aud gram mixed with vegetables. lie generally has two meals, 
one about ton in the morning tho other after sunset. Generally 
in the morning maize bread is eaten and in the evening maize bran 
is boiled in water and eaten with buttermilk. Before tho evening 
meal his custom is to take a draught of (Adi or mahnda liquor. 

Except tho ass horse camel l'at snake aud monkey, the Bhil objects 
to no form oE flesh, oating auimuls he has found dead as well as 
those ho lias killed. By tho help of his bow and arrow ho manages - 
most days to bring homo a pigeon or a partridge, a wild cat,-or 
a hare, and, when on some special day lie has two or three guests 
he kills a goat. They rear fowls iu large numbors chiefly for 
sale. They also offer them to ghosts and spirits, tho men mooting 
and eating them at their spirit-yard devasthan. But ns tlioy 
believe that, if they eat or even cook a cock or hen they will become 
witches, the women will not lot a fowl bo cooked in tho honso or 
even in one of the household vessels. During tho hot-wcathor 
months, when in their thriftlessness they havo run through 
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In tlic Hewn Kitntha and ranch MaluU women tattoo their faces, and to mako room 
* *pi r , onwmont ® pierce and sin di their cari and noses till they arc unpleasant to look 
, ; J. heir bracelets cover the arm from the wrist to the elbow, nud nro sometimes worn 
between the elbow and tho shoulder. On their legs women of good family wear just 
below tho knees a ring with small hells or rattles attached, which jingle as tho/ walk. 
J heir .anklets weigh altogether about ten pounds and are so clumsy thnt tho women ut 
work in the fields have to stonp instead of sitting down. Iu tin hot season they burn 
tho wearer t> skin and limbs. 
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their stock of grain the poorer class oE Bhils are forced to live 
chiefly on mangoes; on rdyanor Hirin' ^litxmaops liexandrn berries; on 
mahiidu Ba&sia latifolia flowers; on the bulbs of arums; and on wild 
plantain steins. They also in many cases eat the gum of the haikul 
Acacia arabica. 1 After rain has fallen, and until the fresh crops 
are ready, they live to a large extent on wild salads and pot-herbs. 

In occupation Bhils belong to three chief classes : peasants, 
labonrers chiefly woodmen, and watchmen. In the Panch Mahals 
most are peasants, tilling regularly though roughly the same fields, 
and seldom changing their houses except, through necessity ; only 
a few wander among the woods and live by wood-ash tillage. 2 In 
the Malii Eantha they are cultivators robbers and cattle-lifters, and 
village watchmen and guides. In Broach they are almost all village 
watchmen, and in the forest lands of the south they are charcoal, 
burners, makers of hath or catecbn, woodcutters, duy-labourors, 
and peasants. In a Bhil family, besides attending to the honso tho 
women help in the fields, gather berries, and work as labourers. 

The Gujardt Bhil is frank thriftless and drunken. 3 In the Mahi 
Kdntlia they go armed with bow's and arrows, ready to fight with 
each other or their neighbours, either to please their chief or to 
shelter a criminal. In the Panch Mahals where fifty years ago 
were almost daily complaints of their daring aggressions, 4 though 
they are still poor and somewhat unsettled, they are not, as a class 
given to serious crime. In this part of the province the yearly 
income of the richest Bhil is estimated at abont Rs, 300. Most 
Bhils have largo families. Including the grain given in charity, 
for Bhils consider it a sin to turn away a beggar, the ordinary 
monthly expenses of most families consisting of father mother and 
three cliildien are not less than Rs. 5. According to the amount to 
be paid to the bride’s father or guardian, the cost of marriage to tlie 
bridegroom varies from Rs. 78 to Rs. MS. OF this Ks. 40. to Rs. 90 
are paid to the bride's father, Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 are spent in buying 
new clothes and ornaments for the bride, Rs. 10 in muking presents 
of clothes or cash to the bride’s relations, and Rs. S are given to the 
tadnr or headmau of the bride’s village, Rs. 7 as ehoriddpa or booth-: 

1 Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, 1. GOG. 

* Of tlie Rewa Eantlia Bhils, 'Major G. Fulljames wrote in A.l>. 1652 : The plough is 
•used only in the lowland i. On th« hillsides trees nml brushwood ore cut, burnt in April 
and May, in the ashes seed is sown, nnd the crop left till ready for the sickle. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. XXIII 100. In A.n. 1855 the same practice prevailed in the hilly parts of 
Bajpipla. Bom. Go'. Sel. XXIII. 313. 

3 The Bhil generally has the credit of being more truthful than the higher Hindu.' 
On this opinions differ. Mr. i’resrott says a Bhil lies as freely though not so cleverly 
" as any one, and in south Gujarat Mr. Fnkirbliai says the only oaths that bind a Bhil or 
KAik are the god BAba or the cushion of tlicir chief. To swear a Bhil, lie should be 
set facing the sun, with a handful of grain bound in the hem of bis dress nnd a handful 
of dust held on his head. He should then walk two or three times round the horse 
image of the god Bltha and swear by the chief's cushion. In the i'anch Mahals though 
an accnsed Bhil is in many cases honest enough to confesshis guilt, Bhii witnesses often 
lie and swear away tho life of an accnsed against whom' they have a grudge. In his 
business with the money lender the Bliil is still honest. 

* In a.i>. IP2G the Political Agent of Rewa Kttntha comp 1 aincd of the daring aggres- 
sions almost daily committed by the Pancli Mahil Bhils, especially those of Jhdlod anil. 

■ Doliad. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXIII. 330. 
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gift and Re. 1 as a tilla or iilak that is browmnrlc-gift. To the bride’s, 
father marriage costs Rs. 5 to Its. 15, the whole of which is spent 
in feeding the bridegroom’s party. 

Fifty years ago (a.d. 1847), the Broach Bhils, who were chiefly 
Tillage watchmen, went about armed with bows and arrows, and, 
though trusted in the matter of Government money, wore said often 
to band together and attack the villages they were paid to protect. 
Since (lion they have gradually grown more orderly, but aro still (a.d. 
18D8) poor and given to crime. Jn tbo south, though little less poor, 
the Bhils are quieter and better behaved. Mi*. Pollcxfen in a.d. 1855 
found the Bhil population of RiSjpipla patient, mild, inoffensive, and 
highly susceptible of kindness. To himself they were most 
scrupulously lioucst and civil, and during the three seasons he was in 
the country, he never heard of a case of theft or murder. 1 2 * 

Everywhere drunkenness is tlio Bhils’ besetting sin. For drink 
they barter all tlio grain in their house, and then have to borrow 
at ruinous rates, or steal. From bis indiscriminate fondness for 
flesh and bis want of reverence for life, the Bhil bolds a very low 
place among Hindus, and though his touch does not defile, his is 
one of the lew classes from whom a high caste Gujarat Hindu will 
not take water. 

Though ready to reverence them his ignorance of their worship 
makes him hold aloof from the ordinary Brnlmian gods. Devi is an 
exception. He visits her temple and contrary to his usual practice 
spares its life and sets free the animal he dedicates to Devi 8 He 
respects MusalmAu shrines and makes offerings to Musalm&n saints. 
In spite of this, and though they cat food cooked by a Mnsalmfin, 
there is not in Gujarat any tribe or class of Musulintin Bhils. They 
revevcnco the moou called bar hi j or bardbtj and swear by it.® Bub 
their chief objects of wot ship are spirits mid gliosis. In the forests 
near an old tree or well, but olten apparently at some chance spot, 4 * 
they offer to ghosts and spirits earthen horses jars and boehive-sbuped 
vessels. In honour of the spirits in most of these god-yards or 
(Icvasllidns, they also raise beams of timber, sometimes ns much ns 
twelve feet long, poised on two uprights in tlio form of a rough 
seat. Hero they offer a goat and a cock, numbers of Bhils coming 
together to cat tbo sacrifice and to drink. 6 * B rtf humus arc not held 
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1 Bom. Gov. Set. XXIII. 321. 

2 Dnrga is worshipped at l’nv.tgad as the hlood-dolighlinpKiili, anil at Arasur ns Amba 
Blrovdni, At Amlin Bhav.lni’s tcmplo tbo officiating priests nre Atidiolt Brdlnnans. 
Bhils scorn to take no more important part than tlio emptying of a caldron of sweet- 
meats. lias iNUla, T. 421. 

* In tlio Banch Mahals a Bhil generally swears by tho moon and a N.tikda by tbo 
tiger. For the Bhil tlio uru.il form of swearing is ** May tbo Inlrhij or moon cat me if 
I tell a lie,’’ and for tho MAikda it is May tlio tiger oat me if I tell a lie,” 

4 In -R* jpipla nearly every village has (A.D. 185.0) somo hill sacred to its own spirit 

or dee. Bom. Gov. Sol. XXIII. 321. 

1 In sacrificing on animal they throw water on its head and if it shakes its head tho 

sacrifice is supposed to ho accepted and its throat is cut. They then for the use of tho 

spirit burn the victim’s liver in butter and sugar. Jn.offoring a cocoa nut a vow is made 
to tbo god, tbo cocoanut is broken iu front of tho imago and a piece of tho kornol is 
presented. 
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in special respect by Phils, nml do not, on any occasion, take pari in 
Bliil ceremonies. Instead of Bidhmnns three classes of men are 
held in special reverence. These are bhatjaix or hndvdi} dcvotcea 
and exorcists, rdvals or priests, and bhats or dhotis minstrels. Of the 
Bndvtis, Rdvals, and Biidfs or Dholis as they are called in thoPanch 
Maiidls, the Bndviis are Bhils by caste, and tho Riivals and Dholis 
arc separate castes. Any Bliil who cau learn to recite the incanta- 
tions can bccomo a Bndvn. Of tho two others tho Itavnl who is 
buried after death is considered inferior to the Dlioli who is burned 
after death. Tho Bndvn conducts the jntnrx or sacrifices and is 
consulted on occasions of general calamity nml individual sickness. 
"Whon tho ruins hold off or when cattle disease or other epidemic 
visits a village, the Bndva trnccs tho evil to the displensnro of some 
particular god and tells what sacrifices the god demands to allnv his 
displeasure. 'When an individual suffers from sickness, a relation 
of the sick tnkes to the Bndva a handful of rice or a dad which 
has been laid on the body of tho sick for one night. The Bndva 
examines this grain and decides that t ho cause of tho sickness is 
either the displeasure of some deity genet ally the goddess Okhn, 
or, and this is commoner, the evil cyo of n witch. If tho case is ono 
of divino displeasure vows nro ninde to the god or goddess and whon 
the sick recovers offerings arc given. When the sickness is traced 
to tho evil eye of a witch, the Bndvn names the woman who has 
caused the evil. To find out whether tho woman named is a real 
witch, the people toko her out of the village nml subject her to a 
number of different ordeals. She is generally hung by the arms 
and sometimes by the heels to the branch of u t.rco nml rocked to 
and fro. While she is hanging, if tho branch of the tree breaks or 
if tho woman's body suffers serious injury, such as tho dislocation 
of an arm, she is not considered a witch, but a mortal being with a 
white breast. But if the branch does not break and tho woman 
suffers no injury, she is considered n witch. Sometimes tho woman 
is blindfolded and asked to name tho person standing beforo her. 
If in naming this person she makes no mistake the woman is con- 
sidered a witch. Sometimes a basket of chillies is tied to her face 
and, if she suffers no harm, she is considered a witch. Sometimes 
she is thrown into a fast running stream and if she is not carried 
away by tlie current but conics safely to the opposito bank without 
much exertion she is considered a witch; if the woman sinks men 
standing by the bank swim to save her. In these ordeals, some- 
times from tho fear of suffering harsher treatment, more often to gain 
or to keep tho position of a witch which secures a free supply of milk 
and chickens, the woman confesses herself a witch. She admits 


i Mr. Kandsliankar EW for Eewa Krtntlm.whon an epidemic breaks ont, the Btdva 
is in meat request. Heads of villages come to him, bringing offbrincs and ' „i! 
to tcU them the cause of their misfortune. He is always wadSr a dna 
of mummery, to point out somo old woman as the bead and front of tl e afiS 
Small mercy is skmv n to the luckless creature after sbe is named. She s seized W 
crowd of fanatics, swung by the heels, and otherwiso.ill.treatcd, and, unless timclv 
notice is given to tho authorities, hcr,hfe is m great danger. wmciy 
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she had brought the sickness on the suffering person and that to cure 
him she wants the offeriug ot a he-buffalo a goat or a cook. After 
she has promised to cure the sick person, the woman is taken back 
to the village. If 'the sick recovers, the animal named by the witch 
is sacrificed by having its throat cut, the blood is caught in a dish 
and while still warm is given to the witch to drink, who either from 
' fear or to keep up her reputation drinks it off. If the sick person 
dies, the witch is often driven into the forest to die of hunger or to 
fall a prey to some wild beast. In the Panch Mahals one case is 
on record of a witch being burned to death and another of a witch 
being cnt to pieces by the sword . 1 

Among Badvds, a few known as Kajaliya or black Badvas are 
specially skilful in finding out witches. A Kdjalia is said to be able 
to name the witch's dwelling in an unknown village, to tell the 
J past of an unknown man, and to foresee the future. Besides the 
Badvds, in several villages of the Dohad sub-division of the Panch 
Mahdls are Puj&ris who worship the village gods by washing and 
daubing with redlead the idols in the village temple. For this 
service the Pujdri at harvest receives a gift of grain from each 
villager and in some villages holds service lauds. They are gener- 
ally brothers or cousins of the village headman. Besides worship- 
ping the idols, the Fujdri manages the village fair or jdtara and to 
meet the expenses of the fair collects subscriptions from the 
villagers. As spirits from liquor shops are not considered suited for 
the nseof the gods, the Pnjdri at the mahuda (Bassia latifolia) harvest 
collects mahuda flowers from the villagers, and on the day of the fair 
after bathing, distils liquor for the gods in new unused vessels. To 
distil this special liquor the Pujari pays a fee to the liquor farmer 
and receives a permit from the hlamlatd&r. The Pujari has also 
the right to invite the gods to be present at the fair. At nightfall 
on the day before the fair the Pujari stands near the house uf the 
village headman and cries in a loud voice, f< G-ods and goddesses of 
this village, we have resolved to hold a f air ; returrufrom whatever 
place you have gone to and.be present." After this call, generally 
■ at the house of the village headman, the Badva sings incantations 
till morning. 

Of the Dholis or Bli&ts and Rivals who form independent castes, 
a Dlioli family is found iu every five or six villages and at least one 
Rdval family in every Bhil village. The Dholis live on alms 
given by the Bhils and hold no lands. Like the Bhils the Dholis 
are divided into clans and do not marry in the same clan. The 
Dholi has three musical instruments, che guitar or ravaj like 'the sit a r, 
the fiddle or sdrangi ’, and the drum or dholki. At marriage the 


1 1* the Panch Mahdls the belief in witchcraft is not confined to the Bhils. 

"T. y car * before the introduction of British rale (a.d. 1858), in the town o£ 
J liiu. a two vdnia women of high family, mother and daughter, were believed to be 
watches j and, under the orders of the Mamlatddr had their noses out off, and were 
seated on asses with , blackened faces and driven out of the town. Mr. Bomanji 
Modi, D.strict Deputy Collector. 
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Dholi plays on nil three instruments. At deaths he makes his dram 
give a peculiar mournful tono at the sound of which the people of the 
neighbouring villages gather to the funeral. If the relatives of the 
deceased are rich enough to giro the Dholi a calf or n cow, the 
Dholi beating on the dimn accompanies the funeral party to tho 
burning ground. If ho does not accompany the funeral party, the 
Dholi receives a piece of cloth worth 4 to 8 annas. The Dholi also 
attends the funeral feast. Each Dholi has fixed villages in which 
to beg. A Dhamor Dholi generally beg* in villages which have a 
large nnmber of Dhdranr Bhils, and a Bbabhor Dholi in villages 
which have a large number of Bhabhor Bhils. Tn theso fixed 
villages the Dholi begs from any Blnl whether he belongs to his 
own or to another clan. In other villages the Dholi cannot claim 
alms, except, that a married woman would consider it an insult if 
her parents' Dholi is turned away from her husband's house .with- 
out leceiving alms. During the mins the Dholi stays at home ; 
during the fair season he travels from house to house with liis 
family and household things. In travelling the Dholi generally 
rides tin a pony, his family on asses, nnd his household things arc 
also laden on n-ses. During his travels, the Dholi with his family 
lives at the house of each well-to-do Bliil for two or three days, and 
sings the genealogy of his host. During the stay tho Dholi and 
his family arc fed by their host and at their departure they are 
given a present worth about a rupee. 

Ritvnls who are found in every village, besides begging alms, till 
land. Iti each \ illago the Raval j« of the clan to which the hulk of 
the Bhils belong. The Ratal's chief duty is to ofler food to the 
dead at n doat h dinner or Ltila. On the night before the dinner 
the RAtal comes to the house of mourning bruising a one-stringed 
guitar or hiiviru and a pair of binvi cymbals or tnnujtras. lie 
clashes the cymbals with one hand and with the other plays on (he, 
guitar. Uc also brings two small, brass images, one of a horse 
representing the horse of Birinj or tho Moon nnd tho other called 
parafri representing :v c»tv wish a sucking calf. A small space is 
cleared ill front of she house, a lamp with clarified butter is lighted, 
and on the cleared spare are set a ooeonnut, four copper coins, 
nnd five p muds (*» *er«) of boiled maize. The Rival sits on this 
cleared space and in front of him sits the giver of the dinner who 
is generally a son of the dreraved. The host sits holding in hath 
hands a. bra 1 ? platter <n* ihtili, on which the brass cow yamtri 
is set standing in a pool of ini;k. Tho Ritva] sings till* mid- 
night accompanying hirnsrif with hi« guitar and cymbals. He 
smuts the prai.-cs oi the gods ; he tells how the body was borne to 
tlie burning ground and burned ; be ends with the song that 
describes tho brave deeds of the k&luitri* in old days and how they 
made all men tremble before them. While tho song of the brave is 
being sung the sou! of th» d<ad parses into the cow Gnvitri and the 
COW begins to shako. The ceremony ends by the Rural lifting tho 
bnu-s cow from the pint ter and s»*liing it mi the ground. The J tdv.nl 
goes homo taking tho pi it ter, the maize or $h&Uli as it is called, the 
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copper pieces, and the cocoanut vrliicli were placed on the cleared 
ground. A well-to-do family gives the brass horse and the cow to 
the Rfivnl. The horse is macle of brass taken from anklets worn by 
the widow of the deceased, and is kept in a neighbour’s house till at 
flic death ceremony kaita it is brought into the deceased’s house 
and at the close of the ceremony is presented to the Rdval. On 
the Dasara or tenth of the first fortnight of Ashvin (September- 
Oclobor) the Rival washes cleans and worships his brass horse 
and cow. On the Divdli or last day of Ashvin (September- October) 
tho Bavnl takes the brass horse and cow to the houses of well-to-do 
Bhils who give him alms. 

The animal held in most veneration by the Bhils is the horse. 
If a prayer has been granted, they often make small day horBes 
and range them round an idol or in the spirit-yard. In many of 
their legends tho principal event depends on the assistance or 
advice of an enchanted horse. 1 Except the Modasa Bhils who 
kill noither the cow nor the blue-bull Portax pictua, Bhils have 
*• no special feeling for tho cow, most of them eating its flesh, and 
freely taking its life. 2 Snakes they do not worship, and kill them 
when they have tho chance. Except a few who reverence the pipal 
Ficus roligiosa they have no holy trees or plants. 

With tho Bbils the chief festivals are those in honour of the dead. 
The only regular Hindu festivals they specially observe are Shitnga 
or Holi at the spring equinox, Dasara the day of the autumn 
equinox, and Divdli in October. Both Shimgaand Dasara, especial- 
ly the spring festival, are times of great drinking and merriment. 
During the Iloli festival in February-March all Bhils, men and 
women, old and young, meet together for several days before tho 
festival, and sing indecent songs aud abuse each other. The parties 
also go to the house of the village headman and other well-to-do 
people, aud after singing and dancing demand presents or goth of 
Re. I to Rs. 1J. On tho day of the Holi festival, the village head- 
man lights the bonfire at sunset, and round tho fire the Bhils danco 
and sing till midnight or later. Next morning, which is the 
(Vtnlehi or dust-throwing day, the Bhils throw dust and dry cow- 
dung over each other. In some villages they fight throwing stones 
and sticks ; in some villages they dance in circles, the men and 
women separately; aud in others they have a fight between men 
and wonieu. In the fight between men and women all meet in the 
morning near tho headman’s house and dance and sing. While 
dancing, one of the women suddenly snatches a sbouldercloth or 
piclihodi from one of tho men, puts a small lump of molasses gol 
in it, and, climbing a tree, ties the cloth to one of the branches. 
All the women gather round the tree brandishing long bambr 
and sticks, while the men struggle to break or steal through 
baud of women to recover the cloth. The game goes on till e~ 
when one of tho men succeeds in getting up the tree and 
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tlie cloth. While the contest continues bands of men and women 
take turns to lead the attack and defence, while others in turn rest, 
drink, and eat. 

. Bishop Heber in the spring of a.d. 1825 was visited by a party of 
Panch Mahdl Bhils, men and women together, who came to his 
camp with bamboos in their hands. They had a drum a horn and 
some other rude minstrelsy. They drew up in two parties and had 
a mock fight, the women with slender poles the men with short 
cudgels. At last some of the women began to Btrike a little too 
hard, on which their antagonists lost temper, and closed so fiercely 
that the poor females were put to the rout in real or pretended 
terror. 1 At the Datara in early A'shvin, some Bhils outside of the 
village keep the Nine-Night feast and ceremony in honour of Dnrgs 
Devi. They also in the Panch Mahals, as is common among bigl 
class Hindus, on the second day of A'rhvin sow barley in a dish 
heaped with earth, keep it in the house covered with a screen and 
carefully watered and tended till the ninth day when it is cut as a 
sacrifice to the goddess. Numbers come to see the barley cut. 
Liquor is drunk and the seedlings are carried with music and thrown 
into a river or pond. The people scramble for the seedlings, wear 
them in their turbans till they dry, and even when withered cherish 
them as sacred relics. At Div&li they burn no lights, but for two 
days they drink liquor and sing. On Divali Day a thanksgiving 
to the gods is performed near the cattle-slied. In the morning the 
ground near the door of the cattle-shed is cleaned and a small circle 
is made with rice. In this circle besides a lamp seven nived or 
lumps of boiled rice or maize are set on seven leaves. A fire is kept 
burning and clarified butter is thrown over it. One man, generally 
the owner of the house, puts his hand over five hens, throws water 
on them, and offers them to the gods, saying “ O Dbarma Indrn, 
this sacrifice we offer to thee. During the coming twelve montliB 
keep all our cattle free from disease, do not make them ill, and 
increase them and be kindly.” At the same time another man cuts 
the th roats of the hens. A third man with his hand sprinkles 
liquor on the ground, saying " 0 Dbarma Indra, we pour this spirit 
to thee.” The cattle, that is the cows and oxen but not the 
buffaloes, with horns painted red, are let out from the cattle-sheds, 
the headman's cattle-shed being the first to be opened. When all 
tlie cattle are gathered, they are driven over the body of a Bhil, 
generally a cowherd, who lies on the ground at full length with his 
face down and for running the risk of being trodden on receives 
from the headman the present of a cloth or turban. Up to 1880, 
in Dohad and Jkdlod towns, these turbans used to be given at 
Government cost. 

Besides these three regular festivals, the Bhils perform three 
sacrifices or jatars. One on Dasara Day the bright tenth of A'shvin 
^September-OGtober), and two, both of them field festivals, one in 


1 fTeber’s-Narrative, 11,72. 
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A' shad (June-'July) when the green grass shoots, and the other in 
A'shvin (September-October) when the early or rainy season harvest 
is reaped. On Dasara Day the sacrifice is offered either to the 
goddess Kdlika or Chamund or to the god Kachumbhar, in A'shdd to 
the god Sarsel or Saluu, and in A'shvin when the crop ripens to 
the goddess Chdmund. On all these occasions the sacrifice or jatar 
is performed with the same rites. On the day before they'd ter, the 
village headman cleans his house and at nightfall calls the Badva 
to recite incantations. The Pnjdri, or in the absence of the Pujdri 
the Badva, with a loud voice calls the gods to be present. Through- 
out the night the Badva goes on singing. He first invokes the 
aid of Sdrda the goddess of learning, and then sings the praises of 
Ganpati and other divinities, including the goddess Chdmund and 
the god Kachumbhar. He recites the tale of Jasma, the Od woman 
who rejected the love of king Siddhrdj .Taisingh (a.d. 1100). 
Early next morning the Badva becomes inspired by the god 
Kachumbhar. To ascertain if he is really inspired, or, as the Bhils 
say, if the breath has entered him, they send the Badva to bathe, 
and in his absence place in a line on the ground seven Milas or 
apples of the hel Mg\e marmelos tree. On his return the Badva 
is asked to point out which apple was first laid down. If he chooses 
the right one, he is believed to be really inspired. Certain of the 
pei sons present then ask the Badva questions regarding their 
future, regarding the cause and cure of some sickuess,the next rain- 
fallj orthe cattle plague. The people then "accompany the Badva 
outside of the village to the spirit-yard or devasthdn of the god* or 
goddess in whose honour.the festival or jatar is hold. In this spirit- 
yard, the Badva sings, becomes inspired, and is again asked a 
number of questions. After the breath or spirit of the god haB 
passed the Badva offers the sacrifice of a buffalo or a goat, generally 
a buffalo on Dasara Day. The Badva throws a little water ol 
the head of the sacrifice ; and if the animal shakes its head, the 
°™f +1 18 Sieved bo accepted. The hoadmau then cuts the 

trunVLS G n| nim f WltU , a u 8W . ord< The bead is separated from the 
trunk and placed near the image of the god or goddess. As a 

hbation to the deity the headman pours on tho ground a little home- 

wh? h -T V \ i Tl6 - IlV0r , of tbe sacrifice is dropped into tho fire 
which is kept burning at the time. The head of the animal is takeii 

t^ e r lIag ^ ead r\ aDd tbe resfe of the moftt find liquor is dial 
tributed on the spot. Sometimes besides the three regular jdtari 

to obtain yarn or for some other purpose, the Panch Mnbdls Bhils 
hold special jatars in honour of Ghodddev the Horse God whoso 

temple stands on a hill in the Shdhada village of Dohad. 1 d ' .* 

SliAhndn hHl for abonVa^ortaLhtVill'tlro 1 Bnrtvn 000 t0 - 30 ?° ^hils onenmped on tho 
said that ho was ‘«£5Jh important work^at ? od tho 

had no tune to attend to tho Bhila* prnvcrs hnt tlmf i* C °?., rt that ho 

According to tho Badva’ssayinJ tho rain fdK ! end ™ n ° n *’«» third 

one of thenino brass horses in tho tomnin , */ c " 1 on tho thud day. About this time 
explained tho absence of the' horeo WS ™ issln S\ Th ° Badva 

that had crawled to tho bottom of tho L with?!* g^dolslEning K? ^ °* b 
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The Bhile have' four chief ceremonies, naming shaving marriage 
and death. Pive days after a birth the child and mother are bathed: 
In the Rewa Kantha no ceremony is performed. But in the Panch 
Mahdls the mother makes a circle of flour, piles little heaps of flour on 
all sides, and sits in the middle of the circle when her female relations 
make her presents of money or clothes. On the tenth day the father 
and mother name the child. On the twelfth day in the Bewa Kantha 
the house is cleaned and a feast is given but nothing is done in the 
Panch Mahals. At five, years old the child’s head is shaved. The 
child’s aunt takes the hair in her lap, and, wrapping it in her clothes, 
receives a cow buffalo or other present from the child’s father. The 
next ceremony is marriage, which seldom happens before the hoy is 
twenty and the girl fifteen. The fixing of a marriage between a 
young couple is arranged entirely by their relations. "When the 
parents wish to marry their son, they send friends to the parents of 
the girl whom they wish to become their son’s bride. These make 
proposals, and present raw sugar and liquor, and if they accept the 
offer of marriage, the girl’s parents eat the sugar. After some time 
the boy’s father visits the girl and presents her with clothes and 
food. The betrothal is then complete. In the morning of the 
marriage-day the bride and bridegroom each at tbeir own homes 
are rubbed with yellow powder. In the south, during the ceremony 
the bride’s party laugh and jeer at the party of the bridegroom, the 
men at the men the women at the women. After the ceremony a fire 
is kindled, and round it the people dance, the bridegroom taking a few 
turns with the bride on his shoulder. When the dance is over the 
bridegroom gives all a drink before they leave. ' Then the bridegroom 
ie bathed ana afterwards, to guard against the evil eye, his eyes and 
cheeks are marked with soot or Mjah The bridegroom w T ears a 
turban, a long coat of country cloth, a waistcloth dhoiar , and a sword. 
The party start with drums and cymbals to the bride’s village. The 
women follow singing. When they reach the village, they stop a 
couple of hundred yards from the bride’s house. Here they are met 
by the bride’s father and a few friends. After saluting they seat 
themselves, and the amount fixed as the price of the bride is counted 
out. The bride’s father then goes back to his house, the bridegroom 
and his party following with music. On reaching the house the bride- 
groom’s party are seated on one side of a mandva or booth built in 
iront of the door. The bride is then led in by her mother and seated 
opposite the bridegroom, their hands are joined, and the hems of their 
garments are tied. Then, while three women sing songs, the bride end 
bridegroom walk together twelve times, the bridegroom leading for 
the first six and the bride for the second six, round a branch of the garni 
Prosopis spicigera tree, placed in the middle of the booth. When this is 
over, the bride’s mother leads the bride and bridegroom into the .bouse 
and lays before them a dish of wheaten bread and molasses, and with this 
the bride and bridegroom feed each other in turn fivo times over. Then 
the knot that fastened their garments is unloosed, and the bridegroom, 
leaving the bride, returns with h’s friends to his own house. H ere he 
and his party feed on rice and pulse sent by the bride’s father.. Tt hen 
the meal is over they return to the bride’s. The mother brings out 
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the bride. The garments of the bride and bridegroom are again tied 
together, and, taking the bride with him, the bridegroom, accom- 
panied by- his friends, returns to his house. Among the Mahi Kantha 
Bhils women, as a rule, choose their husbands. But, on the fair day, 
at Tosina, in the north of the Mahi Kdntha, if a Bkil takes a fancy 
to a Bhit girl, and can, without being found out, get her to cross the 
river with him, he can claim her as his wife. If thoy are caught on 
the way the man is punished by the bride's father. 

Though in theory a marriage should be attended with all this cere- 
monial, in practice the Bhils are very loose about marriage relations. 
A man marries a second or a third wife if the first wife docs not bear 
children, or if she does not get on with him, or if he does not like her, 
or if he has a large number of children and the work of the house is 
heavy. A woman marries again, not only if her husband dies, but if 
she falls in love with another man and can got him i o take her and 
pay her husband his marriage expenses. The children, if there are 
any, remain with the father. An unmarried girl is allowed to live with 
any man she likes without any ceremony either of marriage or betrothal. 
If after betrothal a girl goes to live with some other man, her husband 
has to pay her betrothed the cost of the betrothal ceremony. So, after 
marriage, if a woman takes a fancy to any man she may go and live 
with him if he is willing to pay her husband's marriage expenses. 
U hen a man wishes to marry a widow, if his proposals are accepted, 
- *he ®uitor is desired to bring to the house of his intended bride such 
presents as he can afford, which am usually a petticoat of coarse chintz, 
a robe, a bodice, a necklace of beads, two pots of arrack, sixteen pounds 
of roasted peas, and two pounds of molasses. The match is then con- 
sidered settled. Taking some friends with him and the materials for a 
feast the man goes to the woman's house where a company of her 
friends are met. Next morning before daybreak the married pair 
have to leave the house. Marriage with a widow generally takes the 
form of an elopement, the bride i 
after the bridegroom has made 1 
present. The couple pass the day 
place three or four miles from tho 
return till dusk. 'J heir friends sei 


and bridegroom being received back 
;he bride's friends and tlio headman a 
after the wedding in some solitary 
village, from which they must not 
id them meat and drink. 


Except in the case of a very young child or when tho cause of death 
has been small-pox, Gujarat BIuls bum the dead ns they say, with the 

thP th f f i8 ,°? ly durin ? tlle day * Wtien life is gone 

the lelations bathe the body, spread a waistclolh dhotar over it 

and carry it on a rough bamboo bier to tho burning ground. At 
the burning ground the chief mourners sit near the body, whilo 
the rest of the party gather wood for tho pyre. The son or other 
next of km sets the pyre alight. When tho body is half burnt 
the mourners bathe. On tho way back to the deceased's house the Sv 

nlaL fiw y boWcen th ,° dc . ceaEed ’ s h°usc and the burning ground 
place five stones near each other, and to the branch of a n dlliLiS 

j™?, H a smaJ l P^ce of tho deceased's winding sheet. On wtuminff 
P ,f'° “ 8 i I0U m° tlC party Bmolco Tobacco for a short timo and 
f SalHting ' vach othcr > So home. On the fifth day after death ton 
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to twenty friends and relations of the deceased come to the place where 
ttm small stones were laid and without drinking any liquor eat boiled 
maize ghugari . After the meal they throw away the stones and 
the piece of the winding sheet, and return to their homes. On the fifth 
day as well as on the day of the Jcaita or death-dinner -the Jh&lod 
Bhils have the special practice of shaving their mustaches. In JMlod, 
where they are well to do, Bhils give a death-dinner or Haifa on 
the twelfth day like upper class Hindus. Among the poorer Bhils' 
the families of five or six deceased persons subscribe and give one 
combined death-dinner, in some cases two or three years after the death. 
For this death-dinner much liquor iB distilled and a dish called 
ghugari made of Indian com gram and wheat boiled together 
is prepared. When the guests, who often number two or three 
thousand, come together a Rdval pours a quart of milk- into a 
metal salver and in the milk sets a brass horse. Two of the 
deceased’s near relations squat down holding the dish at arm’s 
length above their heads. Then while the Raval plays a one- 
stringed guitar or tamburo with a hand drum accompaniment, the 
monrners for an hour or two keep throwing into the dish money rice 
and Indian corn. At last the salver shakes and the image of the 
horse falls on its side in the milk. The mourners weep and wail. 
Liquor is handed round, and, in a leaf, each guest is given a.small 
dole of boiled Indian com gram and wheat. When the meal is 
over all but relations leave, the R&val taking his perquisites, the 
brass horse and the salver full of grain. The relations usually 
bring a goat or young buffalo or a few yards of country cloth as 
a present for the son .of the deceased. If they bring cloth it is 
given when the villagers leave, if they bring a goat or young buffalo 
it is at once beheaded and the head thrown on the roof of the 
deceased’s house. The body is taken to a distance, cut up, 
cooked and eaten, the relations bringing liqnor to drink with it. 
If the deceased was a man of importance a year or two after his 
death his relations go to a stone mason and make him cut on a stone 
slab the figure of a man on horseback with a spear in bis hand, 
paying him by the gift of a cow or a sbe-bnffalo. On the first 
kalichaudas or dark fourteenth of Ashvin (September- October) the 
stone, with procession and drum-beating, is carried in a cart to the 
deceased’s house, where it is washed, daubed with redpowder, 
covered with a white cloth and again placed in a cart, and taken to 
the village spirit-yard or devasthan. There a goat is billed, its blood 
sprinkled on the stone, and its flesh cooked and eaten with as much 
-liqnor as the party can afford. 

The two leading beliefs of the Bhils are in witchcraft and the 
evil eye. As has been noticed above almost all cases of sickness 
-are traced to witches. As a witch alone is supposed to be able 
,to eat fowls, Bliil women in the Panch Mab&ls never eat either 
fowls or eggs. They even object to eat food which is brought 
in a vessel along with a fowl. To escape the influence of tbo 
evil eye the Bhils turn their backs to each other while eating or 
-drinking. Except his -wife pud young girls no -Bhil woman, even 
his sister or mother, will look at a sick or wounded Bhil. As a 
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rale women use neither the how nor the sword. Only when the 
rainB hold off and threaten scarcity, women go with hows and 
arrows to the shrine of the Tillage goddess where they abuse the 
goddess, smear her idol with cowdung and sing dance and leap 
as if preparing to commit a dacoity or darora by stealing a buffalo 
from the herd of the nearest village. On such occasions the herds- 
men seldom offer any resistance. The captured buffalo is led in 
triumph to the goddess' shrine in the women’s own village and 
is there killed with clubs and sticks. Round the dead buffalo 
the women dance and then distribute the flesh among themselves. 
The Bhils say that the women perform this buffalo-killing ceremony 
to shame the gods into pity and to convince them how hard tlio 
times must be which compel women to take to arms. Of the beliefs 
connected with driving or coaxing away a human or a cattlo 
epidemic the chief are that the village headman or patel as repre- 
, sentative of the village vows to wear no turban, to give up shaving 
his head, and sometimes to put on women’s clothes. The headman 
asks the Badva which of the gods is offended and what sacrifices 
should he offered to propitiate them. Sometimes to drive away an 
epidemic asses are made to plough a small plot of land. The people 
and the Badva go to the shrine of the offended deity and near the 
deity place a email wooden cart, about a foot long, and a buffalo or 
a goat whose neck is decked with^flowor garlands, whoso brow is 
marked with redpowder or kanhi, and whose body is covered with a 
red cloth. Before the deity the Badva sings until the cart begins to 
move of itself. The motion of the cart is believed to show that tlio 
plague has entered the cart which with the buffalo or goat is lifted 
and driven out of the village in the direction shown by tho Bndva 
Overjoyed that th6 plague is leaving the people follow dancing and 
shouting and beating their tomtoms. On hearing the procession 
. to ' va . v< ? 8 the people of the next village march out with 
rf 3° in tl,e P r °cession and take charge of the animal and 
Snm S f *5? firat P arfc y wll ° return to their own villas. If 

tWai la?e D ° P e °P e come out the first villager! leavo 

the cart and the ammaUn this village, but this raiely happens as 

Sfi P lTTd n n0t to 1 a n W fcI,e P la 2 ue to 8ta 7 within the* limits 
J he people of the second viflage take the animal and the cart to n 

srjm llrz 

the forest or in a deserted village Often lia P? ens onI J in 

aTO e Tf fcom ^ 

Tats; tr &tap 

amLaralhare^ils’^OTM- 0 !? 081 . 1 ™ 0 ^ “ an "S° a* 
the right of the head of the tribe ? 1 . g l ^ ouvs ar ° nofc uncommon/ 
admitted. When he 'hears the Id/dZ ST?” 8 , services is fl % 

X- 

otaef osoa his po«r » a tlley iisUko, tho BMb jShf’toEoS 
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to resist him. Every Bhil settlement has its headman, gamti or 
patel. This office, which is generally hereditary, gives the holder 
a position- of respect and makes him referee in social dispntes. 
Though in practice the rale is not always kept, the Bhil council or 
panchayut should be entirely composed of village headmen. This 
council decides all marriage disputes, punishes breaches of caste rules, 
and, when the offender is penitent, fixes the amount of the atonement 
fine. In the Mahi Kantha theft robbery and other serious causes 
of quarrel, which are punished as crimes in the more settled districts, 
are adjusted by a system of fines. Harder is to some extent an 
exception, and as a rule the relations of the murdered man do not 
rest till they take the murderer’s blood. Bbils pay special respect 
to the elders of their families. Unlike other Hindus a Bhil woman 
calls her husband’s elder brother father instead of brother-in-law, 
and her hnsband’s elder sister mother instead of sister-in-law. A 
man gives the same titles of respect to his wife’s elder brother and - 
sister. As a mark of respect a Bhil woman does not show her face 
to members of the house who are older than her husband. At the 
same time the older men neither touch the woman’s body, nor her 
cot her clothes or her ornaments. 

During the last fifty years, except on the Mahi Kantha frontier, 
the Bhils have given up their turbulent and wandering habits, and 
are settling to the work of tilling fixed fields. Most of them are 
still very poor, though a few, especially in the Punch Mahals, have 
of late years acquired some property. Of boys who have learned to 
read and write in Government schools, three have gained places as 
clerks and one is a village accountant. Some of the Bhils in the 
GujardtBbii corps prove intelligent and able men. 

Chodhra's, 69,628, are found in RAjpipla, in M&ndvi the north- 
east sub-division of the Surat district, and eastwards in the Ddngs. 
The tribe contains five divisions, Bharutia, Chautala, Chokdpur, 
Tekaria, and Valvfti. Of these the highest division is the Chokapuri 
who are also called Pav£garia, from Pavagar hill. They claim to 
be partly of Rajput descent, and, according to their story, lived 
as carriers in the Rajput kingdoms of northern Gujarat, ana fled 
south on their overthrow by the Musalmins. The men are stronger 
and fairer and the women are better looking than those of the other 
early tribes. Like DhundkU and Dublds, they live in wattle and 
daub huts, each by itself, in a large cleanly-kept enclosure. Several 
own brass and copper dishes, but few have more than a scanty stock 
of cattle, some goats and fowls, and a few field tools. The men dress 
in a turban, coat, short trousers, aud waisteloth. The women keep 
their hair very tidy, and wear a coloured cloth over the head, a bodice, 
and a cloth round the waist; The men’s ornaments are silver brass 
and tin ear and finger rings, and, if well to-do, bands of silver at the 
elbow and wrist. "Women wear round the neck coils of white glass 
beads, and, if well-to-do, a silver necklace, brass brooches on the arm, 
and tin or brass anklets. Though many can afford to eat millet, and 
on feast days wheaten bread, their every-day food is coarse grain or 
panic porridge boiled in water aud generally supped with whey. 
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They never feed on carcasses ; but, except the cow, buffalo, horse, 
donkey, jackal, rat, snake, dog, and cat, they eat most animals. They 
are woodcutters and cultivators, some of them successful gvoweis of 
the hardier sorts of rice. They are quiet and courteous, much given to 
liquor, and almost all very poor. 

Among the regular gods, they honour Bam, and of special guardians 
Pdlio and Simariyo boundary-gods and village-guardians. Their 
chief worship is paid to the spirits of their forefathers. That these 
may not wander from want of shelter and company, they set apart 
near each village a plot of ground as the devsthan or spirit-yard. 
They pay no special respect to Brahmans, and never make use of 
their services. On the sixth day after a birth they worship the 
goddess Chhathi, feasting their friends on liquor and pulse. A boy 
is considered fit to marry after eighteen and a girl after sixteen. A 
man anxious to marry his son goes to the girl's house, and, if the 
father is willing, entertains her parents and relations with liquor. One 
or two days before marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
yellow powder. On the marriage day, with music and a company of 
friends, the bridegroom goes to the girl's house, and after the boy's 
father has paid the girl's father Rs. 3 as dowry, and presented the 
bride with a robe a bodice and a silver necklace worth together 
about Ks. 13, tbe bride and bridegroom are seated in the marriage 
booth. Their skirts are tied by the women of the house, and together 
they walk four times round the pole of the booth. Music, dancing 
in which the bride and bridegroom join, and a feast of rice and pulse 
complete the ceremony. "When the bride leaves her father's house, 
the father according to his means gives her a she-bufEalo or a money 
present. The practice of winning a bride by taking service with her 
father is common among the Chodhrds. Before lighting the funeral 
pile Chodhr&s place cooked pulse and rice in the corpse's mouth, 
thinking it lucky if a crow comes and takes it awaj’ - . With this excep- 
tion the Chodhras’ and Dhundias’ death ceremonies are tbe same. On 
the fourth day after a death a spirit-medium bahdar havriya, accom- 
panied by the friends of the deceased, takes a stone, and, groaning and 
shaking as if possessed, sets it in the spirit-yard. He kills a fowl, 
letting some of the blood fall on the stone. Next, he adds grain butter 
and liquor, and, marking the stone red, consecrates it to the spirit of 
the deceased, covering it in some cases by a quaintly ornamented hollow 
clay dome. Near the stone the friends set a small clay cow or 
she-buffalo for a woman or a horse for a man, Three times a 
year, on AJchdtri in May, on Divdso in July, and on Divali in October 
the Chodhras in a body visit these shrines. They offer fowls goats 
and sheep, drink freely, and men and women together close the feast 
with a dance. Except that the village patels appointed by Govern- 
ment have some influence over them, the Chodhras have no headmen 
or leaders ; and, though they know and strictly keep to their position 
in the Hindu caste system, there is an entire want of caste organiza- 
tion among them. As a class they are likely to improve, and in a.d. 1S9S 
had some of their boys at Government schools. 
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DhnndiaV 1 02,479, are found chiefly in Chikkli Balsdr and Pardi 
in the south of the Surat district, and eastwards through BSnsda and 
Dhaxampor over the western portions of Kh&ndesh. They are a small 
but well-knit and active race. Except a few, who are well-to-do, most 
of them live in huts differing little from Dubla huts. Their ordinary 
dress is, for men, a cap sometimes a turban, a cloth for the shoulders, 
and a loincloth langoti. In the rainy season they wear a sleeveless 
woollen jacket called kdnch. A Dhundia woman wears a loose cloth 
thrown or folded Over her head, an open or a hacked bodice kapdit, 
and a piece of cloth wrapped round the waist. Men’s ornaments 
are earrings and armlets of brass tin and sometimes silver. Women’s 
ornaments are brass and tin nose and ear rings, round the neck 
coils of shells and glass beads, round the arms at the elbow a plain 
solid tin band, and from the elbow to the wrist hands of solid brass; 
on the legs solid bands of brass from the knee to the ankle. If well- 
to-do, the nose and ear rings are of silver, and there is a silver 
wedding necklace called doro. 

They are peasants and labourers. As a class, though not richer or 
more skilled, they hold a higher social rank than the Dublds and other 
early tribes. Except Chcdhrds these all eat food cooked by Dhundifis. 
But a Dhundia dines with no one who is not of his own class. - 

The favourite divinities among the Dhundias are Shamla Dev and 
Haria Dev, who endow men and women with prophecy and divina- 
tion. They do not employ Br&hmans as the NAiks are their priests. 
Their marriage and death customs differ little from those of Brdhmanic 
Hindus. 

On the sixth day after a birth the child is named and the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped. When a marriage is to he arranged the hoy’s 
father goes to the father of the girl. If the girl’s father is 'willing to 
give his daughter, two men and two women from the hoy’s side come 
and are entertained with liquor boiled pulse and millet cakes. A day 
is fixed for the marriage, but without consulting either a Brithman or 
the stars. Shortly before the man iage-day the boy’s father sends with 
some clothes a present or dowry of Rs. 16 to Rs. 22. For three or 
four days before the marriage both bride, and bridegroom are daily 
rubbed with fragrant yellow powder or jrithi. On the wedding-day, 
led by one or two N:iiks playing the gourd pipe or tin and the drum 
or thali, the bride and her friends go in procession to the bridegroom’s. 
As they draw near, the bridegroom, his mother wearing the modh 
headdress, and a band of bis relatious come out to meet -them. When 
the bride and her party have been led into the house the bridegroom 
is seated on a cot in the marriage booth. The ceremonies are carried 
on chiefly by the women, with, at some points, the help of a Nfiik. 
While the women of the party sing songs, the bride, to snow her wish 
to be an obedient wife, sweeps the floor, clasps a pillar, and declares 


* Unless from the word dhundi the small weeding harrow, and so perhaps dhunitii* 
the harrowers, like kalis the ploughmen, no derivation of the name Dhundia has 
been traced. See Bom. Gov. Sel. X. 70. 
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that empty water-pots are fall. Then in front of a lighted lamp, 
while the rest sing, four married women tic together the hems ot the 
bride and bridegrooms clothes. As they fasten the knot they sing . 

»Go to market and town, bring dates and oocoanuts. 

Eat mutton and fowls, eat them in shares. Have no 

quarrels. If she runs off, give her a kick, anil bring 

her back/ 

When the song is ended, a TShlik unties the knot, strikes together the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, and the ceremony is over. Then 
the men and women join hand in hand in a dance. W hen the dancers 
have had enough, the bridegroom entertains the company with thick 
cakes and tadi or palm wine and, with her parents and friends, the bride 
goes home. After four days the bridegroom, with one or two of the men 
and women of his family, goes to the bride’s house. Here he is enter- 
tained, and the same day, taking the bride with him, receives, as he 
leaves, a cow and a silver ring, or, if the girl's father is poor, a ring of 
brass. Men with no means of paying the dowry often offer to serve 
the girl's father for a term of one to five years. During this time the 
suitor receives food and clothing, but his earnings go to his master. 
If he proves idle, he may at any time be sent off. Even when the 
three years are over, the girl may refuse him ; but, if she refuses him, 
he can claim payment for his services. When all goes well, the 
regular marriage ceremony is performed. This form of service is 
called khandhadio or hride-purcha6e. When her husband's funeral 
eeremonies are over and a dinner has been given in his honour, a widow 
may marry again. When a widow marries a second time, she leaves 
in charge of his relations any children she may have had by her first 
husband. 

When a Dhundia dies the body is bathed and rubbed with turmeric: 
If the family is very poor, they bury the dead ) but as a rule they 
burn the body carrying it to the burning-ground with the sound' 
of cymbals and drums. 'The widow goes with the funeral j>roeession 
weeping, but not beating her breast. The pyre is kindled by a son 
or other near relation, and when it is half burnt the mourners return 
to the house of the deceased and drink liquor. After two or three 
hours a few of the mourners go back to the burning-ground to see 
that the body has been wholly consumed. On the third day two or 
three men, with an earthen vessel full of tadi, go again to the 
burning place. Here they gather the ashes, sprinkle a little tadi 
over them, and drinking the rest of the liquor, set the empty jar and 
a dish of cooked rice on the ash-heap, Dinners are given in honour of the 
dead. Those who are poor wait till they find one or two families also 
m mourning, and with them join in giving a dinner. The well-to-do 


1 The Gujarati runs : 

5'afl 04cU rt&l, 

»U?fl (MM’ai Girt 
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have a feast of their own, asking- friends from long distances, hiring 
Jogis or wandering fiddlers to amuse the guests, and keeping up 
festivities for several days. After ten or fifteen days a party of the 
deceased's relations meet together. A holy man or hhagat of their 
own tribe is called, and a pointed stone, generally about three feet 
long, is brought fiom the river, and placed among the memorials of 
the village dead in a small grove on the outskirts of the village. 
When it is properly set, the bhagul smears the stone red, and, quivering 
all over as if spirit-possessed, kills a goat, sprinkling its blood on the 
stone. Close by the stone the goat is cooked, and with a full supply 
of liquor the party including the bhogat make merry. Twice each 
year, at Divdso (July- August) and fiivdli (October), the dead man's 
friends visit the stone. They offer rice, and sprinkle the stone with 
some drops of a hen's blood. They then go hack to their home and 
feast. 

In most Phundia villages one family has the hereditary right of 
headship. The headman or miii is treated with respect, and is 
referee in private quarrels. But most of their social disputes 
are decided by a mass meeting of the tribe at one of the big funeral 
feasts. Breaches of caste rules ai e punished by fine, or, if the offence 
is heinous, by, for a time, turning the culprit out of caste. Of the 
early tribes the Dhundita arc perhaps the most likely to improve. In 
the Ffirdi sub-division of the Snrat district peasants of tins cIues are 
said to have a wonderful power of memory. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred know accurately for ten years hick "the amount of rent they 
have paid. Many of them manage their lands with skill and success, 
and are beginning to send their children to school. In some of the 
native states on the borders of Surat, freed from the competition of 
Bhdthela and other high-class cultivators, the Dhundids, when -well 
treated, show much capacity for improvement. Some have holdings 
with a yearly rental of as much as Rs. 300. These they manage with- 
great labour and skill, dividing the land and sharing the crop with 
sub-tenants. Among the larger holders the custom prevails of setting 
apart small plots for each member of the fsimily. In their allotments 
the women grow vegetables and the men grain. The women take 
their vegetables to market, sell them, and with the proceeds buy clothes. 
Largo holders advance grain and money, and in recovering their 
outstandings are said to show much forbearance. Though fond of 
liquor, the well-to-do are said seldom to drink to excess. 

Dubla's, 1 120,265, are found in Broach Rdjpipla and Surat. The 
tribe contains eight subdivisions, Bdbds, Damanis, Nardds, P&lifis or 
Khodias, Sarvias, Talavifis with a specially high rank, Vdsdvds, and 
VohriSs. The members of these clans seldom^ eat together and never 
intermarry. The Dublds or weaklings, as their name is said to mean. 


1 DublAs are not weaker than the other forest tribes of south GujarAt, If the name 
means weakling, they may have got it because they were the tribe first and best known 
to the more recent high class settlers. 
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are a feeble people, soon aged by their hard life and their fondness for 
liquor. They claim a strain of Rajput blood, speakiug of their near 
relations and connections as Rdtliods. 1 They live in small wattle and 
daub huts with conical thatched roofs. They have generally a shed 
v close by with one or two cattle, a cow or buffalo, some goats and 
fowls, a cart, a plough, and a hoe. Of house furniture there is only 
a rough bedstead a handmill and a few brass and clay pots. Of the 
men some dress like the poorer Kanbis and Kolis in turban waistcoat 
and waist cloth or short-drawers. But many of the less prosperous 
have only two cloths, one worn round the waist the other round the 
head. The women wear the openbacked bodice or kanckali , and,i’ound 
the waist, either the robe sala drawn over the head or the petticoat 
with a small separate headcloth. Except a few who havo silver or tin 
finger rings, the men wear no ornaments. Unmarried women have no 
ornaments. Married women wear on each arm four bracelets and a 
solid ring of brass, and on each anklo a solid brass band. Some well- 

to-do families have silver and a few havo gold ornaments. Though 
most live on porridge made of the coarsest grain, some can afford millet 
cakes, and on holidays even wheat. Of animals they eat the sheep 
goat rabbit and fowl. They will not touch the flesh of the cow nor of 
any animal found dead. Their favourite game is the quail labdi and 
the iguana pdilagoli. So fond of the iguana are they, especially their 
women after childbirth, that the proverb runs * A lizard tired of life 
makes for the Dubla huts/ They are peasants and labourers, most 
of them ploughmen or hdlis, the hereditary servants of Bhdtela 
Brahmans and other families of the better class of cultivators. These 
men work in the fields, their women acting as household servants in 
the master’s family. They are entirely dependent on their masters 
for food and clothing, and on the whole seem as well off as those of 
their tribe who are freer in name. As they mix much with the better 
class of cultivators, their ways are cleaner and their manners less rough 
and peculiar than those of most early tribesmen. 

Their faith and ceremonies differ little from those of Brahmanic 
Hindus. Besides spirits and ancestors, they worship- MriMdev Ilanumdn 
and different forms of Mdta or goddesses. They treat Brdhmans with 
respect, and, except in a few of the wilder villages, on marriage occasions 
and sometimes at the time of naming make use of their services. The 
chief particulars connected with marriage are, when the boy is from 
ten to twenty and the girl from ten to eighteen, the boy’s father goes 
to the house of the father of the girl and asks if lie is willing to give 
her in marriage. If the girl’s father agrees a Brahman is asked to fix 
a lucky day. Three or four days before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with pit/d or yellow turmeric powder. On the 
morning of the day, in the booth in front of their house, with the help 
of a Brahman the bride’s father and mother perform the planet-pleasing 


1 This would seem a trace of the Bishtrakdta conquest of south GujarAt in tho eighth 
century (a.d. 743). It further suggests* that though fc’anskrilised in their land-grants 
to Rdshtrakdta the Dakhan conquerors wore commonly known as Rdthods. Compare 
Bombay Gazetteer, I. Tart I. 119-120, 
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ceremony. In the afternoon, with a company of his friends, the bride- 
groom, his eyes painted and a spot on each cheek marked black to keep 
cff the evil eye, starts with mnsic and singing 1 for the bride’s house. 
He is led in by the bride’s father and set in the square space in the 
centre of the booth. The bride is brought in, and, as the sun sets, 
ceremonies are performed by a Brfihman, almost the same a9 those 
practised by the higher classes of Hindus. The day closes with two 
dinners one at the bride’s the other at the bridegroom’s. Among the 
Dublfis a man may have more than one wife and a widow may marry. 
Except a few of the poorest who bury, the dead are burned. On the 
occasion of a death the friends meet in the deceased’s house, the women 
weep and beat their breasts. The body is set on a bamboo bier, and is 
carried by four relatives, who, as they pass to the burning-ground, 
chant the refrain, Bam bolo bhdi Bant, Call RAm, brothers, call Ram. 
On reaching the bnming-gronnd, which is generally on the bank of a 
stream, the pyre is made ready, and when all is prepared, it is kindled 
by the chief mourner. The party waits by the corpse till it is consumed, 
receiving on return a draught of tadi palm beer. Ceremonies are 
performed on the second fourth and sixth days after death, and on the 
twelfth a caste dinner is given. Except a single brass bracelet on each 
hand, a widow wears no ornaments. Between a.d. IS63 and I86li, 
when labour was dear, many Dublfis left the families they formerly 
served and worked as free labourers. Since then they are said to have 
found their old position as ploughmen or kalis securer and not more 
hard. They are not without class organization, referring their disputes 
to a few hereditary leaders or patch. With the help of their masters’ 
capital and supervision many of the hereditary servants are skilful 
husbandmen, though when left to themselves they cultivate only the 
hardiest grains. Except when out of work they are honest and well 
behaved, poor, and excessively fond of liquor. They have for some 
years been sending their hoys to school. To encourage them the police 
of a few villages have been put under the charge of Dubla headmen. 

Ga'mits or Ga'mta’s, 52,019, are found in the north-east and 
east of SuTat and eastwards through the GaekwAr’s territory into 
KMndesh. As among Bhils the name GAmta answers to patel or 
headman, this would seem to be a rather superior subdivision of Blnls, 
and the right of levying taxes, which till lately was enjoyed by some 
of their villages, confirms this view. To look at, they_ differ in no 
marked way from the ordinary Btils of southern Gujar.lt. Some 
shave their heads while others wear the hair long. The women wear 
the hair oiled and braided. They live in huts eight or ten cubits long, 
the walls of bamboo and wattle plastered with mud, and the roof 
thatched with grass. Their chief food is bread or porridge made of the 
coarser grains n&gli Eleusine coracana or kodra Paspalum serobiculatum. 
They eat the sheep goat rabbit and fowl. They will not touch the 
flesh of the cow nor of any animal found dead. The men wear a scanty 
turban, a loincloth langoli, and a waistdoth. Their ornaments are 
silver or brass bracelets. The women wear a cloth over the head, a 
bodice, and a cloth round the waist. Of ornaments they wear brass 
earrings and coils of glass beads round the neck. Only girls wear solid 
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bands of brass on the legs. They are peasants and woodcutters. They Section XII. 
worship Vagli Dev Sdmla Dev and Devli Mala. They never mate use Early Tribes. 
nf a Brdhman^ services nor pay them respect. Men of their own Ca'mta's. 
caste act as their priests. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped and relatives are feasted on iadi or palm wine. 

An old woman names the child. Among the Grimtds marriage takes 
place when the boy can climb a palm tree, generally when he is about 
twelve years of age. The boy’s father goes to the father of the girl, 
and, if lie agrees, the boy’s father feasts the village on iadi spending 
Rs. 4 to Ks. 5 and the marriage day is fixed. A few days before the 
marriage the boy’s father with his relations goes to the house of the 
girl’s father to pay the dowry Rs. 25 and give the girl two robes and 
a bodice. He and his party are entertained with bread fowls and iadi. 

On the marriage morning the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric powder. Later in the day, with music and accompanied by a 
party of his friends, the bridegroom wearing a sword, goes in the direction 
of the girl’s house. lie halls under a tree close to the girl’s village, 
when the bride’s father, bringing the bride and a party of his friends, 
comes out to meet the bridegroom and feeds him and his party wi f h 
Jcodra and iadi. Next with the bride and bridegroom both parties set 
ont for the bridegroom’s where a woman tics the hems of the bride and 
bridegroom’s robes. The newly married pair dance together in front 
of the house and their relatives embrace them each paidng them 
about a quarter of an anna. When the dance is over, the bridegroom’s 
father gives a dinner, and the bride’s party return to their honie 
leaving the bride at her husband’s house. After fivo days the bride 
comes back to her father and again after five days more goes to her 
husband. Polygamy and widow-marriage are practised. When a 
Gamta dies the body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric powder, and 
borne with music to the burning ground. The pyre is kindled by the 
priest, and when it is consumed, the mourners bathe and return to 
the deceased house and drink iadi. On the following day the 
mourners go to the burning ground, gather the ashes and throw them 
into a river, and again drink tddi. If well-to-do, on the fourth day, 
and if poor, after a month or two, his nearest relation rubs redlead 
xindur on a stone, sets it up as a kit a i ran or memorial in honour of the 
dead, and gives a dinner. The G 4m tils have no headman and no caste 
organization. None of them send their boys to school. 

Ka'thodia's, K4lh or Catechu-makers, 498, are found in the Ka'thodias. 
states to the east and south-east of Surat. In their talk they mix 
Hard thi with Gujarati words, and have a story that they origin- 
ally came from the north Konkan. Like the lowest of the early 
tribes, they are small hard-featured and black. The men shave the 
head and grow a slight straggling beard. The women dress their 
hair oiling it and braiding it in a long fillet. The huts are of 
mud-daubed bamboos, and the roof which is conical in shape is 
thatched with grass. Besides porridge and cakes of the coarser grains, 
they oat almost all animals. The horse, the ass, tlie cat, and the dog 
they will not eat, and they refuse the flesh of an animal found dead. 

The men wear a headclotlv loincloth and waistcloth. Those who 
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caa afford them wear tin earrings ami brass or silver finger rings. The 
women wear a lieadcloth a bodice and a waistelotk Their orna- 
ments are earrings fastened to the hair with a chain and hook, coils 
of glass beads ronnd the neck, and solid bands of brass on the arms. 
No anklets are worn. They are labourers and catechu-malcers, most 
of them poor and so low in position that their touch is held to defile. 
The Kdtliodiris worship Bkiidev. They pay no respect to Brdhmans 
and never make use of their services. Among the Kdthodins the first 
ritg is on the sixth day after a birth. On that day female relatives 
are called, the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and some rice-figures of 
the goddess are set on the ground with a lamp near them. The father 
or mother names the child and the guests are fed on thick cakes and 
liquor. Both boys and girls commonly marry at about fifteen. The 
women of the boy’s family fix on a girl and, calling on her father, ask 
her in marriage, if he is willing the agreement is sealed by a drink of 
liquor. A few days after the hoy’s father asks the bride to his house, 
lie gives her a present of clothes and the marriage-day is fixed- and 
11s. 3 paid as dowry. At their own houses on the marriago morning 
both the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric . ' In the 
afternoon, wearing a sword with a Konkna playing the drum and 
accompanied by a party of bis friends, tlie bridegroom goes to the 
bride. When the bridegroom is seated in the marriage-booth, the 
bride is led in by her brother, and the skirts of the bride’s and bride- 
groom’s clothes are tied by the Konkna drummer. After a time the 
knot is unloosed, and, while the women on both sides sing songs, her 
brother lifts the bride and his uncle lifts the bridegroom, and they 
dance round the drummers joining them in the dance. If the girl r s 
father is well-to-do he feasts the bridegroom’s party. After the 
feast is over the bridegroom leaves, taking the bride with him. She 
stays with him five days and then after five days with her father 
goes to live with heT husband. Polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allowed and practised. When life is gone the body is bathed, rubbed 
with turmeric, laid on a bier, and borne to the burning ground. After 
it is laid on the funeral pile, cooked rice is put in the corpse’s mouth, 
and the pile is lighted at both ends. When the whole is consumed, 
the mourners go to their homes, stopping on the way for liquor. On 
the third clay they visit the burning ground and gather the ashes, 
throw a little into ,tlie village, and on the top of the ash-heap place 
some cooked rice. Then in front of them in the deceased’s name the 
chief mourner feeds young children on cooked rice. A funeral feast 
is given when the relations can afford to pay its cost. They raise no 
tombstone and have no other ceremonies in honour of the dead. The}' 
have a headman and a caste committee. None of their children are 
at school, and they show no sign of improvement. 

Kolgha'S, 162, are found in the states to the south-east of 
Surat. They are one of the lowest of the early tribes. Though 
reckoned impure they will neither eat with nor touch a Bbangia- 
To look at they do not differ from the other early tribes. Their huts 
are about twelve feet long by six broad with sides of branches and 
roofs of grass. Their goods are a few clay pots, and if well-to-do 
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a band grindstone. The men's dress is a cap o r scanty turban, a Section XII. 

waislcloth, and a loincloth ; their ornaments are earrings and a k.vrly TitniKa. 

brass baud at the elbow. The women wear two cloths, one thrown Koigha3. 

over the liead and shoulders the other wound round the waist. Only 

a few of the well-to-do wear the bodice. Of ornaments they have 

earrings, two or three solid brass bands on each arm, and one or two 

coils of glass beads round the neck. Auklots at'e not worn. They are 

hereditary servants, labourers, and woodcutters. As a class they are 

badly off, some of them so poor as to have to eP-t roots, and at times to 

fast for two or three days together. They worship Hanunmn Bhil 

Dev and ICdkabalia the small-pox goddess. They pay no respect to 

Brdlimans, and have no priests of their own class. On the sixth day 

after a birth, the goddess Chhathi is worshipped and a dinner is given 

of thick millet cakes and liquor. When a marriage is to be arranged 

the boy’s father goes to the house of the girl. If her father is willing-, 

some days after the boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and gives her 

a robe and a pair of solid brass armlets. At this time the marriage 

day is fixed. On the marriage day the bridegroom, with his father 

mother and friends, and some Konkna musicians playing the tnadhul 

drum, go to the girl’s house. His father pays the girl’s father Rs. 3 

as dowry. The boy and girl are seated face to face on a blanket, and, 

while the women of both parties sing songs, the bride and bridegroom’s 

skirts are tied and each of them says the other’s name. Then the 

whole party, men and women, dance together in pairs, the bride and 

bridegroom joining.' After the dancing is over dinner is served, and 

when dinner is finished the bride and bridegroom* their skirts still tied, 

are carried on his friends’ shoulders to his lather's house. On reaching 

the bridegroom’s house the skirts arc untied* The bride stays with 

her husband for two or three days, and after spending two or three 

days more with lier father, returns to her husband. Polygamy and 

widow-marriage are allowed and practiced. A dead body is bathed, 

placed on a bier, and carried to the river-side* The funeral pyre is 

lighted at both ends, aod when the whole is consumed the mourners go 

to their houses, stopping on the way to have a drink of tadi or palm beer. 

On the third day the ashes of the dead arc gathered and Idtli-i s sprinkled 
over them. Those who can afford it giv e funeral feasts. The 
Kolghds have no headmen. Their social disputes are settled by the 
whole caste. They show few signs of improvement . None of them 
send their hoys to school. - * 

Konkna's, 49,855, are found only in the southern parts of i<onkna- 3 . 
the Surat district aud eastwards in the Dharainpor and Bdnsda states. 

Their name would seem to show that they have passed into Gujawit 
from the Konkan. To look at they are like the Thana Vdrlis, and 
are said to have been driven northwards by the pressure of the great 
Durga Devi famine (a.d. 1396-1408). They speak a mixed dialect of 
Grujardti and Mardthi. They live in wretched huts, with no furniture 
but a sleeping mat, a hand-mill, and a few clay-pots. Except a -few 
who wear a cap or turban and have brass tin or silver car or finger 
rings, the men’s dress is ai loincloth langoti and a headclolh. A 
few of them wear cheap ornaments of brass tin and silver. The 
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women let tlicir hair hang loose. They wear a cloth over tho head, 
an openbncked bodice, and a waistelolh. Some of llie well-to-do 
wear a silver necklace or fahixdi, the vest neck-strings of glass beads 
and brass bracelets. No anklets are worn. They are labourers and 
cultivators. Most of them till fixed fields, but have very little stock, 
and do the greater part of the work with their hands. Some, who 
from want of bullocks, themselves drag the plough are called 
Itulhndias or hand-ploughmen. 

They worship Brail ni and Viigh pcv. JBrahm, a stone placed near 
a samri Prosopi6 spicigera tree, is supplied with a clay -horse anil 
lamp-stand and a flag. Viigh, a wooden pillar with a tiger cut oh it, 
is generally covered until fed sindttr powder. Konkmis show Br'h- 
mans no respect, and never make use of their services as priests. 
Their chief ceremonies are on a woman's first pregnancy a dinner of 
pulse millet cakes and liquor, and on the sixth day after a birth a 
dinner to women. The ago for marriage lasts among boj-s from 
sixteen to twenty and among girls from fifteen to eighteen. When 
he has found a girl likely to be a good match for his son, the boy's 
father until one or two friends, bearing a jar of liquor worth eight 
annas, goes to tho house of the father of the girl. If the girl's father 
■agrees after five or six days the bride and her friends go to the boy's 
father's house. Liquor is drunk, and the hoy’s father gives two 
robes and a bodice to the bride, and to bis son a .turban, two cloths, 
and a loincloth langoti. The wedding-day is then fixed. For a few 
days before the wedding the bride and bridgeroom are daily- rubbed 
with yellow powder, and the bridegroom's father sends to the father of 
the bride eight or ten rupees as dowry. On the appointed day, with 
music and singing, the bride’s party goes in jwoceesion to the boy’s house. 
Here they are met by the bridegroom’s father and seated in a booth in 
front of his house. 1 he bride and bridegroom are then made to sit on 
a blanket and their skirts are tied by a woman in front of a lamp. 
Each says the other’s name and the knot is untied. After the men of 
the party have sung and danced, the bridegroom’s father gives a dinner 
of rice pulse and liquor. Her friends leave the bride and return home. 
After five days she goes to her father's house, and after five days 
more goes baok to her husband. Among the Konknds the practice of 
serving for a wife hhandadio prevails. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised,' and widows may marry again. On his agreeing to pay her 
husband the amount he spent as dowry, a woman may leave her 
husband and go to live with another man. 

Among the Konknas the dead body is bathed, nibbed with turmeric, 
and carried on a bier to the burning-ground. The mourners bathe in 
the river. The pyre is kindled by a son or other near relation, and 
when it is half burnt the mourners rotnrn to the house of the deceased 
-and drink tadi palm-wine. On the third day eight or ten men go to 
the burning-ground, gather the ashes, sprinkle water over them, and 
return home. On the fourth day a dinner is given to relations and 
clansmen; at the end of a year a silver image of the dead is set up in 
the house, and in front of it a lamp is lighted every- two or three days. 
The Konknas have a well-organized cas^e system^ When a Konkna 
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suspects his wife of adultery, he calls a meeting of the tribe. A 
council or panchaiai hears the charge, and, if it is proved, fine the 
adulterer. Part of the fine is spent on liquor, and the rest is made over 
to the complainant. 

Ma'ngs or Ma'ngela'E, 683, are found in Bfinsda and other 
states to the south-east of Surat. They are said to have a thin half- 
starved look. Except the top-knot the men shave the head. Ihey 
grow a thi n scanty beard. The women wear the hair oiled and braided 
in Mardtha fashion. They live in huts about nine feet long by six 
broad, the walls of bamboo and wattle plastered with mud, the roof 
peaked and thatched with grass, the house goods a few clay pots. Their 
chief food is bread or porridge made of nagli Eleusine coracana rice and 
pulse. Except the dog the cat and the ass, whose dead bodies they will 
not touch, Hangs eat all animals. In the evening they drink t<idi or 
palm wine. They smoke and chew tobacco. The men wear a scanty 
turban a waistcloth and loincloth and, for ornaments, a brass ring in the 
upper part of the ear, a solid band of brass at the elbow, and a brass finger 
ring. The women wear a cloth over the head, a bodice, and a cloth 
round the waist. Of ornaments they wear a silver chain on the head, 
earrings, coils of glass beads round the neck, and glass bangles at the 
wrist. They wear neither anklets nor toe rings. They make baskets 
and winnowing fans, and though poor are better off than many of the 
wild tribes. Socially they are perhaps the lowest. No Hindu will 
touch them and even the Vitolias themselves 1 impure/ will not eat at 
their houses. They worship Hanum&n and Mari Mdta. They never 
make use of a Brdhman's services nor pay them any respect. Among 
them' is a class of men called Bhats who claim to be of Brahman 
descent and act as their priests. More than other wild tribes, their 
ceremonies resemble those of high class Hindus. On a fixed day hi 
the seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy five, women fill her 
lap with cocoanut kernels and rice or wheat. Friends are fed on rice 
and pulse or thick cakes mutton and liquor. On the sixth day after 
hirth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. On the inner wall of the 
house lines of redpowder kanku and turmeric are drawn. Rice is 
thrown at the drawing, a lamp is lighted before it, and a dinner is 
given. 'The same day the priest names the child and is paid 8 annas.. 
When a Mdng finds a girl suited to be his son's wife he asks her 
father. If the girl's father is willing the boy's father feasts the village- 
on liquor, spending about Its. 6 when the day for the marriage is fixed. 
Some days after the girl and her friends go to the boy’s father's 
house. She receives two robes, a bodice, and a silver ornament. For 
two days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric powder. On the marriage day in the afternoon, with 
music 1 and accompanied by a party of his friends, the bridegroom rides 
to the girl’s house. Here he is met by the bride's friends and led to 
the entrance of a booth inside of which tho girl is seated. A lighted 
lamp representing the fire-god is placed on a raised square or chori 
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1 Tho Mings play the httluH, a wooden drum covered at one end with leather. 
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Section XIII. in the centre of the booth, and the bride and bridegroom kneel before 

Early Tribes, the lamp, -while . the women of the party sing songs. The priest ties 
Ma'ngs. the hems of their garments and joins their hands. Then the knot is 
unfastened and the marriage is over. A dinner follows. The bride- 
groom and his party stay three days with the girl's father and then 
take leave the bride going with them. After four days she comes hack 
to 'her father’s and after four days more goes to her husband. 
The father of the bride gives a silver or brass ring ora cow or heifer to 
the bridegroom. Polygamy and widoXv-marriage are allowed and 
practised. 

The Mdngs bury the dead. When a Hang dies the women wail 
but do not beat the breast. The body is bathed and rubbed with tur- 
mffldc. It is covered with a new cloth, tied on a bamboo bier, and 
carried to the burial ground. A pit is dug and the body is laid in it 
and covered with earth. The mourners bathe, return to the deceased's 
house, have a drink of tadi and go to their homes. On the fourth day 
early in the morning rice is cooked, rolled into small balls or pind and 
covered with the heart of a cock. The rice-halls are placed in the 
deceased's house and after lying for a few hours are thrown into run- 
ning water. In the afternoon a dinner is given. A silver image of 
the dead is kept in the house and in front of the image every seven or 
eight days a lamp is lighted. Each family keeps small silver plates 
each with an embossed figure of the dead. Among the llangs some 
men with the title of Patel are chosen to ’settle social disputes. A man 
guilty of breaking caste rules is fined and the money is spent on drink. 
The Mdngs show no signs of improvement and send none of their 
children to school. 

> -Na Iks. Na'iks, 66,072, 1 are found in the south and east of Surat.* The 

tribe contains four subdivisions, CholivAls, Gabdds, Kadhdds, and 
Nichds. Cliolivals and Niehas eat together, but not with Gabdds or 
Kadhdds. None of them intermarry. Their name suggests that this 
olan at one time held the place of leaders among the Dhundids. 
Though they do not eat with them, Dhundids still treat Ndike with 
special respect at Dhundia marriages and other ceremonies giving 
them somewhat the place of Brdhmans. The men do not differ in 
appearance or dress from Dublas. But, except among the bodice-wearers 
cAolitdlds , the women's dress is seldom more than a waist and head, 
doth. Like the Dhundids they are peasants and labourers and their 
huts and household goods, and except in the following particulars, 
their beliefs and oustoms differ little from those of the Dhundids. The 
Naiks' special practices are, at marriage, to fix the dowry or ilej, paid 
by the boy's father, at Rs, Hi and, if he is well-to-do, for the 
bride’s father to give a cow a she-buflalo or a goat. Instead of one, 
the father of the bride sends four letters of invitation, and, instead of 
by women, the marriage knot is tied by men. The Naiks ate fond’ of 
music, playing the iiir drum on occasions of betrothal marriage and 
death. At betrothal and marriage, men and women dance, both 


1 This total includes the hulk of the Punch MatfAls and Rewa EAntha Eaikdis, 
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•singly and in pairs. Drops of turmeric- water are sprinkled on the Section XII. 

dead, and, after the body is burnt, the mourners return, drinking liquor earit Tribes. 

on their way home. A year after a death, with the help of a holy man Na'iks. 

or bhagat , a stone is brought from a river, and, by a party of the 

deceased's friends, is set up as a memorial stone or khatran in the 

family ground. On setting it up, either the holy man or a member of 

the family rubs the stone with redlead, kills a hen and sprinkles its 

blood on the stone. Then Mdta the mother enters the bhagat. He 

trembles all over, and says to the spirit of the dead man, * See that 

you do not disturb this family.' After the ceremony is over, the hen 

is roasted and eaten by the parly, and every year, at Iloli time, a hen 

is offered to the memorial stone. They have some class organization, 

referring their disputes to certain hereditary headmen or patels. 

Na'ikda's, 6454, are found only in the wildest parts of the Pancli Na'lkda's. 
Mah&ls and Rewa Kdntba. The name Ndikda or little Naik is 
probably due to their being held inferior to the Broach Talabdds who 
were formerly known asNaiks. Of their origin as a separate class two 
stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the M usalmdn 
nobles and merchants of Chdmpdncr who took to the woods when 
(a.d. 1550-1573) by the decay of that city their employment was lost. 

The other account states that they are descended from an escort sent 
by the rdja of Bdglan to the raja of Chd.mpdner. 1 The Ndikdds arc 
generally small thin and why. They can endure great fatigue, are 
remarkably active, and are not wanting in courage. They are black- 
' skinned with dark eyes square faces and harsh irregular features. 

Among both men and women the hair is worn rough and long. 

Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walls of reeds 
and bamboo generally plastered with eowdung and clay, the roof 
peaked aud thatched with grass and dried teak or palm leaves. The 
house is divided into two parts, one for the cattle the other for the 
family. In front is a platform where grass is stored and mahnda Bassia 
latifolia flowers and ears of Indian corn are laid to dry. The property 
of a Naikda family is small. Of farm stock sometimes there are a few 
cattle and generally a goat or two and some fowls. Of field tools a 
few have a plough, the rest only an axe and a hoe. Of house furniture 
there is a rough stone liandmill, a long wooden pestle, and in the ground 
a small wood or stone mortar aud some clay pots. The men wear 
a few yards of dirty tattered cloth round the loins and a second 
cloth round the brow showing at the crown the ruffled hair. The 
women wear over the shoulders a dark blue or red cloth or sari , a 
petticoat, and sometimes a bodice. Except tin and brass earrings the 
men wear no ornaments. The women wear tin earrings, necklaces of 
beads or shells and brass bangles and armlets in shape and make, 
except that they wear only one instead of many tiers, much like those 
worn by Bhil women. Their ordinary food is, besides the coarser 
grains, Indian corn pulse and occasionally rice. Exeept the ass crow 
and snake the N&ikdds eat any land of flesh ; largo black ants, squirrels, 


Nundshaukar in his Account of Rewa KSntlm. 
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monkeys whom they jokingly call tree sheep, and even dead animals. 
For months in each year, when their stock of grain is done, most of 
them live on wild frait and edible roots. They are much given to 
mafoida spirit, and at their festivals drink to excess. 

The Ndikdds are labourers and woodcutters. Only a few own bullocks 
and ploughs and till fixed fields. Alost are content with rough hillside 
tillage, burning brushwood and among the ashes sowing tire coarser 
panics. When the seed comes up, the Naikda raises in the middle of 
the clearing a rude platform on four posts and on this he stays night 
and day •watching the crop. Besides cultivating they gather the- 
flowers and berries of the mah tula tree, some medicinal roots and harks, 
gnm lac honey and wax. As woodcutters they are either hired by 
forest officers or by large landholders or oftener themselves cut timber 
and bring it for sale to Godhra and other markets. In almost every 
part of the work their women help them and they seldom leave the 
district in search of employment. 

In a.d. 181S when they first came under British rule the Naikdds 
had the Avorsfc possible name for savage cruelty. In a.d. 1826 they 
were said ‘ to exceed the Bhils in their predatory and lawless habits, in 
their cruelty bloodthirstiness and love of independence, and in the- 
total disregard of all the customs and usages of social life/ 1 * Their 
chiefs used to orgauiso forays and engage Sindhis and Makrdnis to 
help them. Numbers of cattle Avere collected and kept in the hills 
until ransomed. The proceeds of the raid were then distributed among' 
all who had taken a part in it.® In A.d. 183S their depredations' 
became so daring that a force had to be sent against them. For some 
years they were more orderly. But in a.d. 1854 they were still a 
peculiarly savage and predatory class Irving in the most remote and 
impervious forests. 3 In a.d. 1857 certain of the leading Gujarat mu- 
tineers tried to raise them to revolt. The attempt was to some extent 
successful but was delayed till too late to cause much mischief! In 1868 - 
the Nftikdds were stirred up to rebellion by one of tlieir holy men or 
bhagats. A force of over a thousand foot and horse with nine European 
officers was sent against them. 4 * * * At the beginning of the campaign 
their leader, whom it was believed no bullet could harm, was fortunately 
shot, and the rising was at an end. Since then the tribe has remained 
quiet. 

Lazy thriftless and fond of drink, the Ndikdds are poor, most of 
them sunk in debt. The yearly income of a Ndikda family may be 
estimated at Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 and their monthly expenses at Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 7. Though they eat carrion and rank among the very lowest classes 
their touch is not held to cause pollution. They eat with Musalm&ns but 


1 Bombay Government Selections, XXIII. 339, 152. 

* Mr. Prescott’s Account. 8 Bombay Government Selections, XXIII. 6. 

* The details -were: Of foot of the 2Gth Begiment B. I. three European officers and 

2 50 men ; of the 0th Begiment B. I. three European officers and 3w men ; of the 

13th Begiment B. I. three European officers and 191 men ; of the GujsrAt Bhil corps 

09 j of the GdikwAr’g Arabs 100, and of the LnnftvAda Mnkranis 25. Of horse there 

•were of the Poona Horse one Rasilddr and ten troopers, of the Gdikwir’s mounted 

police 100 s and 31 of the Panch Mahdl Kaira and Ahmcd&Md mounted police. 
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not with Dhedds or Bliangids. Ndikdds show no respect to Bvdhmans, 1 
and care little for Brdlimanic rites fasts or feasts ; they perform no 
memorial or shraddh ceremonies beyond, if they can afford it, giving a 
dinner in honour of the dead. Except that they sometimes pour oil 
over Hanumdn, and, though they are not allowed to enter her temple, 
worship the mother or Mdtit on Pavdgad hill and at other local fairs, 
tho objects of their worship are spirits and ghosts. They show no 
respect for the Muhammadan religion and neither worship nor make 
offerings at Muhammadan shrines. In honour of spirits they fix teak 
posts in the ground, roughly hacking them at the top into something 
like a human face. Over these posts they smear a red dye knirej , and 
round them set rows of small clay hoi'FCS. 

Marriage and death arc among Ndikdds the onty occasions of cere- 
mony. To arrange a marriage the boy’s father goes to the father of 
the girl and asks him if he will give his daughter in marriage. If the 
girl’s father agrees the hoy’s father pays him from Rs 2 to Rs. 5, 
and leaves. He comes back with some friends bringing a rupee’s 
worth of molasses some of which he places in the girl’s hand laying on 
it a rupee and a half anna. Of the rest of the molasses half is given to 
the friends of the girls and half to the friends of the bo} r . The wed- 
ding day is fixed by the Ndikdds after examining the stars. On the 
appointed day a booth of fresh leaves is built in front of the bride’s 
house. In the afternoon with horns drums and cymbals and bringing 
some food, the bridegroom with his parents and a number of relations 
and friends comes to the bride’s father. Here the boy’s father pays 
about Rs. 15 to the father of the girl, and the two families dine 
together, the bride’s father furnishing tho liquor. After dinner the 
bride and bridegroom are seated face to face in the square or c/iori in 
the centre of the booth, and by two old men, one from each family, 
who for tho occasion are called priests or pnjdris, have their hands 
joined and their skirts tied. A sheet is thrown over their heads, and 
the old men give them some halls of flour and molasses. When each 
has twice fed the other, the cloth is drawn away and the marriage is 
over. Then every one drinks as much liquor as ho can. drums and 
cymbals strike up, and all ends in a dance, the men and the women 
- dancing by themselves. In many cases there is no ceremony of this 
kind. If a girl roaches tho ago of sixteen and her parents have not 
betrothed her, she, may go and live with any man she chooses, and if 
he agrees to pay her parents sixteen rupees no objection is raised. 
Again, if a woman deserts her husband and goes to live with another 
man he pays the husband sixteen rupees. If tho husband consents to 
give up his wife, he is paid nothing. A widow may marry again. 
On such occasions there is no ceremony. The husband presents her 
with a new petticoat bodice and robe. He comes to her house and 
takes her away with him. But this must he done at night, for it is the 
common belief that if a widow is married in the day time tho village 


Tho common belief, Buys Mr. TTandshankar, is that they hold tho killing of a 
JJr<ihman to bo ' an act of merit. JRofcmng to tho feast on tho thirteenth day after 
(loath their proverb says, By tho death of one Tilyaki or brow-mark tilu wearer a 
hundred are fed. ' * 
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will be burnt. A man ma} r bare at the same time more than 
one wife. The Ndikdds do not marry with any other caste. 
But if a Koli woman lives with a Naikda, or a Kali with a Nrfikda’ 
woman, they arc admitted into the Nrfikda caste. The Ndikdrfs burn 
their dead usually at a place about four miles from their village. The 
corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo bier and carried' by men 
of the tribe, or in a cart, to the burning ground sivdi. When the 
pyre is ready, it is kindled by the deeeased's nearest male relation. 
Nine days after the burning of the body, the nearest relations go to the 
burning-place and collect the ashes into a heap, and on the heap place 
an earthen jar fnll of water. On their return home the relations of 
the deceased shave their heads and faces. On the same day the person 
who lighted the funeral pyre cooks rice or panic kodra at his house. 
He lays the cooked grain on a plate made of four leaves of the khdklna 
Butca frondosa tree, pours a little butter over it, anil sets lbe to it. 
Some more of the grain, placed on five leaf plates, is sprinkled with 
butter and giveu to five children to eat. On the twelfth day the 
family of the deceased prepare rice or panic kodra, and pulse, with, if. 
the}' can afford it, a little butter, and call those who were at the 
funeral, or if they are rich enough, the whole village. The guests do 
not all meet at one time. 'They come when they like, and receiving their 
share of the food either eat it on the spot or take it witli them to their 
homes. Among the Ndikdas authority and power is centred in four 
chiefs. Of these one lives at Sivrdjpur in Hdlol ; a second at Gondola 
in the Udepnr state j a third at Srfgtdla in the Brfria state; and 
a fourth at Dandiapura under Jdmbughoda. At a moment's notice 
these men could between them raise the whole tribe of Nrfikdns. Except ■ 
for eating with a Dhed, Chamdr, or Bhangia, a Nrfikda would not be 
put out, of caste. In such a case he would not be readmitted unless 
he gave a dinner to his castemen. During the last seventy years 
the Nrfikdns have made a great advance towards orderly habits. At 
Jambuglioda since A.D. 1 S(i9 a few have sent their boys to school, and 
two sons of the saint or bhagat who was hanged in a.d. 1808 enlisted , 
in the Gnjnrrft Bhil Corps in a.d. 1870. 

Va'rlis, 46,148, are found in Dharampur and in Surgrfna to the 
east and south-east of Surat. This small clan would seem to have 
come from the Northern Konlcan where they are found in considerable 
numbers. The name is thonght to come from varal a small patch of 
cultivated ground. They are more slender and darker than ordinary 
cultivators. The men shave the head and do not wear the heard. The 
women wear the hair oiled and plaited. They live in huts eleven or 
twelve cubits in length and breadth, the walls of bamboo and wattle 
plastered with mud and cowdung, the roof peaked and thatched with 
grass. The only house-goods are a few clay pots. They live chiefly on 
the coarser grains with occasionally a little rice ; they eat sheep goats 
rabbits and fowls. They will not touch the flesh of the cow nor of an 
animal found dead. They are immoderately fond of smoking and 
drinking. The men wear a waistband langoti and a tattered head- 
cloth. Then- ornaments are silver or tin earrings, silver or brass 
bracelets, and a brass finger ring. The women wear a cloth over the 
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head, a bodice, and a cloth round the waist. Of ornaments, they wear Section XII. 

a silver chain on the head, brass earrings, coils of glass beads round eam-Ttribes. 

the neck, and brass bracelets. No ornaments are worn on the legs, Va’rtJe. 

Besides the produce of their small patches of hill-side cultivation and 

rice land, the Vdrlis earn something from the sale of fowls, numbers 

of which they rear. They also act as woodcutters and gather 

firewood. They never make use of a Brahman's services and pay 

Brahmans no respect. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess 

Chhathi is worshipped. The wall of tho house is spotted with 

redpowder, rice is thrown at the marks, a lamp is lighted before them, 

and a dinner is given to women. The father names the child. Among 

Vtolis children are married any time after they are twelve j'ears old. The 

boy's father goes to the father of the girl to ask her in marriage. If 

the girl's father agrees, the boy's father feasts the village on liquor, 

spending Rs. 5J to Rs. 6 and fixes the marriage day. For two days 

before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 

powder. On the marriage day to the sound of the tur drum, played by 

a Ndik, and accompanied by a party of bis friends, the bridegroom goes 

to the girl's house. Here under a booth of bamboo roofed with grass 

"the bridegroom is seated on a blanket. The father of the bridegroom 

pays the brido's father Rs. 5 as dowry, and gives the bride two cloths 

and a bodice, worth in all about Rs. 2£. Either a Ndik or a woman 

ties the hems of the bride and bridegroom's clothes and joins their bands. 

The bride’s friends tell hey not to qnarrel with her husband and from 
■her earnings to make good the money he has spent on her marriage. 

The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with cooked rice. A 
dinner follows. When the dinner is over, the bridegroom leaves, 
taking with him jbhe bride, who is accompanied by her relatives. During 
their stay for a day and night at his house, the bridcgroom'6 father 
entertains the bride's relatives with rice pulse and tddi palm beer. After 
five days the bride comes back to her father's house, and again after 
five days more goes to her husband. Among the Varlis the practice of 
serving for a wife khandadio prevails. Widow-marriage is allowed 
but polygamy is not practised. When a Vdrli dies, the body is 
bathed, rubbed with oxide of lead sindur, and carried to the burning 
ground on a bier. The pyre is kindled by a son or other near relation, 
and when it is half burnt the mourners bathe and return to the 
deceased's house and drink toddy. On the fourth day the mourners 
go to tho burning ground, gather the ashes, and sprinkle toddy 
over them. Balls of cooked rice or joind are also placed in front of the 
ashes. They then bathe and return homo, where they are entertained 
by the deceased's heir. In the case of a well-to-do V&rli a dinner is 
given at the end of the year. The patel , who holds office during the 
pleasure of the community, decides all oaste questions. None of the 
varlis send their boys to school. 

Vitolia's, about 13, are found in tho Bdnsda stale. Their vit- 
language is a mixture of Gujar&ti and Mardthi. In appearance they 
are dark and thm. The men wear the hair long, never shaving 
the head. _ The women dress their hair with care, oiling and braiding it. 

.they live in bamboo and wattle huts, the sides plastered with mud and 
cowdung, the roofs thatched with grass. Their only household goods 
n 2181 — 42 
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aro a fow clay pots. Besides the coarser grains boiled in porridge and 
baked in cakes, they eat nil animals except the dog the cat and the ass. 
Tho mon wear a headeloth a loincloth and sometimes a waisteloth; 
those who can afford it wear earrings and a brass armlet. The women 
wear a headeloth bodico and waisteloth, and o£ ornaments a necklace 
of glass beads and a brass armlet. Anklets aro not worn. They plait 
bamboo baskets and winnowing fans. They arc very poor, and are 
one of the classes whose touch defiles. They worship Samla Dev 
and Kdkdbalin tho small-pox goddess. They pay no respect to' 
Brrihmaus and never make use of their services. In tho seventh month 
of a woman’s first pregnancy, five women are called and given liquor 
to drink. On the sixth day after a birth tho goddess Chhdthi i 9 
worshipped and at the same time the mother names the child. Both 
for boys and girls fifteen or sixteen is the usual age for marriage. 
The boy's father asks the father of tho girl, and if ho agrees, the boy’s 
father entertains tho village with liquor. A few days after the boy’s 
father asks the girl and her family to his home and makes them presents. 
To the girl ho gives two robes a neeklaco and an armlet chdltia, 
to her mother a robs worth about Ro. 1, and to the brido’s brother 
a waisteloth worth about 8 annas. On this occasion the marriage 
day, which among Vitolids is always a Monday, is fixed. In tho 
morning of the marriago day tho bridegroom and his relations start in 
procession with music for tho bride’s. There they are mot -by the 
bride’s friends, and the bridegroom is seated in tbo marriago booth 
whioh lias been built in front of tbo house. The bride is brought in 
and both bride and bridegroom aro rubbed with turmeric powder and 
bathed. After bathing thoy are dressed in their best clothes, and the 
bride’s brotbor receiving 1 anna for his trouble ties the skirts of their 
clothes together. This and tho joining of hands completes tho cere- 
mony. Then the party begin a dance keeping it up till the early 
morning when the skirts of the bride and bridegroom’s robes are nntied. 
For two days tho bridegroom and bis party stay at the bride’s bouse. . 
Then leaving the bride with her father be goes home. His bride joins 
him after five days, and spending five days with, him, returns to her 
father, coming finally to her husband’s house after five days more. 
Polygamyand widow-marriage aro allowed and practiced. Vitolids burn 
the dead. V r hen life is gone the body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric, 
tied on a, bamboo bier, and carried by four men to tho burning ground, 
tlie women weeping bat not beating the breast. The funeral pile is 
lighted on all four sides. "When the whole is consumed, the mourners 
bathe in the river and return home stopping on the way for a drink of 
liquor. On the fifth day a party of mourners visit the burning ground 
and throw the ashes into the river. On the same day a caste dinner is 
.given. After two months, with the same ceremonies as those observed 
by the Naiks, a stone smeared with redlead sindnr is placed below 
® tree as a memorial-stone or Matran. They have no headman and 
no class organization. They do not send their children to school and 
,$how no signs of improvement. 
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Of fallen, perhaps rather unraised, or, as Hindus hold unclean castes, 
there are live with a total strength of 860,655 or 8'7 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. The details are : 

Uiudu Depressed Classes, 1891. 


Nasid. 

Ahmed. 

rfbfid. 

Salta. 

ranch 

MnhtfU. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Nati'o 

States 

Baroda. 

Total. 

Bhanplns ... 
Dlicd&a ... 

G&rudfis 
Khalp&s 

Slmlhrfis ... 

U.8S3 
4T.0S3 
2290 
13, 441 
2037 

16,639 

40,242 

2277 

12,101 

2195 

4350 

4609 

412 

2518 

2SS 

3748 

10,100 

431 

3875 

1 

1030 
20, 107 
553 
3000 

144,040 

210,303 

10,107 

47,420 

780 

33,601 

121,324 

7453 

37.653 

7687 

217,525 
4S5.177 
23,526 
121,183 
13,24 1 

Total ... 

70,233 

70,010 

13,173 

24,218 

32.SS5 

421,003 

210,718 

600,053 


The uncleanness which attaches to these castes would seem to he due 
to the work they live by rather than to the character of the people 
themselves. 1 To explain how the piesent fallen castes first came to 
undertake their degrading duties, three causes arc assigned : One is 
that they were of shameful birth, children of a Brahman woman and 
a Sudra man. The second that they are of alien race, the remains of 
a tribe who for long- refused to submit to their conquerors. The 
third, their own and from the almost entire sameness of look language 
and customs, apparently the true belief, that they avo fallen Rajputs, 
forced by the pressure of war or want to agree to undertake the 
meanest work. 

Fairer larger and less active than the Bbil, Dubla, IColi, and 
other less settled tribes, the men and women of these classes are 
hardly to be distinguished from the lower castes of craftsmen and 
peasants, and, except in accent, their language shows no perceptible 
difference from the Gujarati ordinarily spoken by the h’glier 
classes of Hindus. Tho houses are generally in a quarter of the 
village by themselves. Most of thorn have only one room, but tho 
walls made of mud or brick, and the peaked roofs covered ■with thatch 
or tile, are larger and better built than those in the huts of Bhiis and 
other tribes. Inside and close to the door tho ground is kept care- 
fully clean, freshly smoothod with cowdung, and well swept. The 
outer walls show, as a rule, some coloured drawings in red ochre or 
chalk or some other attempt at ornament ; and there is often near tho 
door a basil or iulsi plant on an earthen pedestal. The furnituro is 
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l Some Dhedofs who havo taken to the work of town scavengers are considered as 
low as JJhangidsj others who havo become ehoomakors seem in a fair way to irae 
themselves from tho alur of impurity. 
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scanty, a cot and quilt, a few metal dishes and cups, and some earthen 
pots. 

Tlio greater number of them live on the coarser grains, and though, 
except camels horses asses dogs cats rats and snakes, 1 they will cat 
almost every kind of flesh, animal food is a luxury to them. They 
can seldom afford to kill sheep goats or fowls, and especially in the 
southern parts of Gujardt, Kanins and other high caste cultivators are 
careful to bury their dead cattle. 

Among high caste Hindus the degree of aversion for people of 
this class depends on the kind of work by which they live. Tanners 
rank below Dhedris, and neither of these is so low as the sweeper 
or Bhangia. If they take to shocmaking, a family cither of sweepers 
or of tanners would, after a generation or two, free themselves from 
the slur of impurity ; while, on the other hand, by becoming town 
scavengers, village sweepers would lose position. Still all of them are 
Hindus, cleaner than the mlcehh or unbeliever, he he Prirsi Musalm&n 
or European.* 

Except a few well-to-do tanners and servants and some highly 
paid town scavengers, the bulk of these people are poor. The monthly 
expenses of a family, containing a man wifo and two children, vary 
from rupees five to rupees seven. In a poor family the marriage of a 
daughter or son costs anything up to rupees twenty-five j and the 
funeral expenses vary from rupees ten to rupees fifteen. ' In a well-to-do 
famil}' the marriage of a daughter costs rupees thirty to rupees 
fifty and that of a son from rupees forty to rupees 200. Funeral 
expenses vary from rupees thirty to rupees £00. Caste dinners are 
given only on occasions of marriage and death. 

Orderly, and, except near Surat, Eober these people are more religious 
than the artisan classes, and are freer than the less settled tribes from 
the dread of witches and spirits. They honour most of the BriUimanie 
gods, but chiefly Banumdn, Gaupati, Rdm, and Devi, and above all 
they reverence thu sacred basil or tuisi plant. A few among them 
belong to the Svdmimtrdyan and a good many to the Kabirpanthi 
sects. These are more careful than the rest of their class-fellows in 
what they eat and with whom they associate. As they are not allowed 
to enter them people of these classes seldom worship at the regular 
village temples or shrines. In some hut near their dwellings they 
have an image of Hanumdn or of Ganpati, where on holidays.they light 
a lamp or offer flowers. In front of their houses most of them keep a 


1 The Dlicdds of Viramg&m in the Ahmcd&Md district arc raid not to cot the buffalo. 

* A Muhammadan sovereign ashed Ills Hindu minister which was tho lowest caste. 
The minister begged for leisure to consider his reply, and laving obtained it, went to 
where tho Dhod&s lived and said to them: ‘You have given offence to tho Fadisha. 
It is Ms intention to deprive you of caste and mako you Muhammadans.’ The Dhcdis, 
in tho greatest terror, posted off in a body to tho sovereign's palace, and, standing at a 
respectfnl distance, shouted at the top of their longs : * If we'vo offended your majesty, 
punish ns in some other way than that. Beat ns, fine us, hang ub if you like, but don’t 
mate us Muhammadans.’ Tho Fadisba smiled, and turning to bis minister who sat by 
affecting to hear nothing said : So the lowest caste is that to which I belong. Rtfs Mtfla, 
11 . 237 , 
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plant of basil or tulsi, and inside some of them have an image of Mata 
Hanumdn or Ganpati. Those who can ailord it, are fond of going 
on pilg rimag e, worshipping Krishna at Dakor and Devi at Pavagadn 
and Ambdji. They do not pass into the building, but standing in 
the portico, bow as they catch a glimpse of the image and present a 
few coppers to the temple servant. 

Compared with artisans, many of these castes devote themselves 
to a religons life. Two of the best known and most respected religious 
teachers of Gujardt are Rohidds the Chdrndr and ICaridas the Dhed. 
These religious men or b Jig gats differ in the extent to which they hold 
thomselves aloof from the ordinary duties of life. Some of them 
continue with their families working for their support. Others without 
family ties lire' more strictly as ascetics, contenting themselves with 
what they receive in alms. Some aie popular from their knowledge of 
charms. But, as a rule, they claim no special power over ghosts and 
spirits. They are sober and strict in their lives, spending most of then- 
time in reciting hymns and prayers taught them by other holy men of 
their own class. 

Except a half-Musalmdn section of the scavenger or Bhangia caste, 
the members of all of these castes respect Brahmans and follow closely the 
ceremonies practised by the higher classes of Hindus. Except among 
Bhangids, the name is given by a Hindu priest, and, among all of the 
castes, betrothal is sealed by the red brow-mark or chan cl lo and children 
are married at any age up to sixteen. At mairiages the priest chooses 
the lucky day, the god Ganesli is worshipped, the bride and biidegioom 
are rubbed, with turmeric .powder, and a booth with a cential square or 
chori is built in front of the bride’s house. On arrival the bride’s 
mother meets the bridegroom, and, presenting him with the giain- 
pestle and other aiticles leads him to his seat and places the bride 
opposite him, sepaiated only by a cloth j the priest recites verses, the 
hems of the bride and bridegroom's robes aro tied, and, together, they 
walk three to nine times round the cential square. 

When no hope of recovery remains the dying is laid on a freshly 
cleaned floor and a copper or some loaves of the basil or tulsi are 
placed in his mouth. Women como to the house to mourn and 
heat the breast. The body is carried on a rough bier, the hearers, 
except among tho Dhedds, calling Rdm Rdm as they go. Some 
of them burn some of them bury thoir dead. But all observe the 
regular rites on tho third fourth and twelfth days after death. 
Except tho Bhangids, the people of the depressed classes have a set of 
Chdrans who visit them, take the names of their children, and attend 
at marriage.^ According to their own story, the forefathers of these 
Bhangia Chdrans failed to pay the Government demand due by certain 
Bharvdds or shepherds, for whom they had stood security, and in 
punishment were forced to drink water from a Dheda’s cup. They still 
visit Bharvdds, but dine with Garudds Dhedds and Chamdrs. 1 - 
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Section XIII. _ In every village with more than one family each of theee castes haa 

Desbessud tos headman or patel, and in social matters each of them has its 

Oi^sses. caste rules, and, according to the decision of the council, visits with fine 
Community. or expulsion such offences as adultery, abortion, and eating with or 
marrying persons of a lower caste. Though the hulk of them are poor 
and few have begun to send their children to school, under British rule 
the position and prospects of the depressed castes have much improved. 
The same rights are conceded to' them as to the higher classes, and they 
are freed from the burden of forced labour and from other indignities. 

Bhangia's or Bhangia's 1 that is Bamboo Splitters, also called Olga'na's Scrap- 
Scavengers. eaters, 217,525 strong, are found all over Gujarat. According to their 
own story Bhangids are the descendants of aBrdhman sage who carried 
away and buried a dog that died in the midst of a Brahman assembly. 
But several of their surnames Chohan, Chuddeama, Dafda, Jethva, 
Makvdna, Solanki, Vdghela, Yddher, and Yddkiya seem to 6how a 
more or less pure Rajput origin, while Dhedva, Kumbhdr, Mdru, and 
Purabiya suggest a mixture of castes. 

Though lie is held to he lower and more unclean, the Bhangia iB 
viewed with kindlier feelings than the Dheda. Bhangids were never 
forced to wear dishonouring badges. To meet the basket-hearing 
Bhangia is lucky and the Bhangia's blessing is valued. Formerly- 
before attempting the dangers of the Malii crossinga Bhangia's blessing 
was sought. Still if a Government officer goes into a Bhangia hamlet 
the men with hands raised in blessing say : ‘ May your rule last forever.* 
They are strongly built, dark, and middle-sized. The men wear 
the moustache and some the beard and whiskers and cut the hair 
crescent-shaped at the temples. Most men shave the chin and head 
once a week or once a fortnight. The men wear' a headscarf or, 
turban, a jacket, and a pair of trousers reaching to the knee or a waist- 
cloth. The women wear a petticoat, a piece of cloth drawn over the 
upper part of the body, and generally a bodice. Poor women wear a 
brass nosering, brass earrings, zinc or tin anklets, and in Kathidwdr 
ivory bracelets. The well-to-do wear a silver necklace, a silver 
armlet worn near the left elbow, and silver bracelets. They speak 
Gujardti and understand Urdu. They live outside of villages in huts 
with thatched roofs and wattle and daub walls close to some main 
road as one of their chief services is to act as guides. Their every-day 
food iB millet and pulse, and except in Kaira flesh and fish' when they 
can get them. They eat the cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, camel, deer, 
hare, hen, partridge, quail, peacock, and dove. They do not eat the 
dog, cat, monkey, ass, jackal, squirrel, orow, parrot, or kite. Some 
Bhangids do not eat the wild pig and the Paneh Mahdls Bhangids do 
not eat the horse. Except in Kaira, where flesh-eating is avoided on 

1 Bhangia is generally supposed to mean broken. Of the origin of its application 
to the Bhangids three explanations aro given. According to one it means the broken 
people (Kev. J. Wilson, Abor. Tribes) j according to - a second it means the scrap-men ° r 
livers on broken meat j and according to a third it means the bamboo splitters. This 
third derivation seems the most likely, In Kaira the Bhangids’ regnlar trade te the 
plaiting of baskets and other articles of split bamboo. In that’ part, of Gujar&f, if n 
Koli is asked to spilt a bamboo ho will say, Am 1 to do’ Bhangia's work'. ' 

1 a- » 
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holidays, they cat flesh ■whenever they can get it, and, except in Surat, 
Bhangidsjjat the flesh of animals which die a natural death. They 
eat food cooked by Musalmdns. In north Gujardt and in Kathiawdr 
the men take opium, and in south Gujardt they are over-fond of strong 
« drink. 'Most Bhangias, both men and women, aro scavengers and 
nightsoil carriers. They also sweep the roads winnowing the dust in 
the hope of findin g fragments of gold or silver, make baskets and do 
other bamboo work, and bury dead animals cattle excepted.^ Some 
serve as trackers messengers and letter-carriers. A letter telling of a 
death is always brought by a Bhangia. They also servo as night 
watchmen, town-criers, drummers, trumpeters, and hangmen. A few 
Bhangids cultivate in addition to their regular work. In north 
Gujardt, except the dragging away of dead cattle, all menial village 
work falls on the Bhangia. Besides sweeping tho roads and carrying 
_ away all dead animals except cattle, tho Bhangia watches, shows the 
road, arranges for supplies, and points out boundaries. In south 
Gujardt where Bhangirts aro scarce many of these duties fall on the 
Dhedds. In municipal towns as scavengers men earn Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 20 a month and women Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. In other parts of the 
province they are poor ill-clad ill-fed and live on scraps and charity 
especially what they collect on eclipse days. The winding sheet or 
cloth that covers the dead is given to tho Bhangia. In tho case of 
the rich this covering is often a worked shawl worth Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 
. The Bhangia also gets the pot in which fire has been carried before the 
corpse, when, as is not uncommonly the case with the rich, the pot is 
’ of metal. One of the Bhangia's chief harvest times is an eclipse either 
of the sun or tho moon. According to Brdhman ideas Rdhu the 
tormentor and eclipscr of the sun and moon is a Bhangia and by 
pleasing the Bhangids Rdhu's fierceness against the sun or moon is 
tamed. It is therefore right to make presents of clothes grain and 
money to Bhangids. No Brdlinaan will take gifts during an eclipse. 
' As soon as the darkening sets in the Bhangids go about shouting, 
Eclipse-gifts grahanclan, cluthes-giffcs vastradan, silver-gifts rupa- 
dan} When a Hindu dies, his widow breaks her bangles or slips them 
off and gives them, generally including one or two whole ones, to a 
Bhangia woman. 

i Bhangids have a good name for honesty and as a class they are quiet 
orderly and well-behaved. Like Dhedds the Bhangids are religious. 
They honour almost all Brahman divinities and their favourite 
" objects of worship are in central Gujarat Ilanumdn Meldi and 


1 A wider explanation may bo offered of tho honour shown to Bhangids during an colipso, 
Tho sun and moon aro man’s two chief guardians. Through tlioir liolp, more than through 
any other help, tho constantly growing armies of ovil spirits aro kept from ruining man. 
As tho guardian power of tho sun or moon wanes when under colipso so tho powor.and 
boldness of ovil spirits waxes, Tho colipso is tho hour of tho powers of darkness. 
As thoair swarms with ovil spirits any gifts made during an cclipso bccoino laden with 
cvil spirits, Tho sin or pap, that is tho spirit-lmunting or unclean effect, of taken gifts 
during an. cclipso is specially great. For this reason during an cclipso no 
Br&hman will tako any gift. On tho other hand as thoBlmngin is a favourite spirit haunt 
tho spirits that pass 'into tho gift stay at pcaco in tho Bhangia. Liko tho harlot, tho 
Brdhman, and tho 'Jewish, perhaps every high priest, the holiness of tho Bhangia is 
"* the holiness of tho scapegoat, that is of tho spirit-haunt tho ab.sorhor of ill-luck. , , . 
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Shikoiri, and, in south Gujarat, Ganpati Devi and the basil plant. As 
they are not allowed to enter Hindu temples they bow to the idol 
from a distance. Many Bhangids are followers of the sects of Kabir 
Rdmdnaud and Ndnak. They honour Musalman saints, aud some of 
them are Ldlbegis that is disciples.of the Musalman saint Ldlbeg, They 
respect Brdhmans who tell them lucky days and Garudds or Dheda 
priests, who, except in south Gujardt, conduct their marriage ceremonies. 

Some of them keep in their houses an image which represents 6ome- 
■woman, of the family who had been possessed by a spirit. They honour 
the navratri or Nine Night festival in Aso (October). Some teachers 
or gurus of their own caste yearly visit the Bhangias and receive 
8 annas to Re. 1 from each honse. There have been several Bhangia saints 
or bhagats of whom the chief are Chiko, Dhiro, Harkho, Kirpo, Lallo, 
Manor, and Valo. Their leading holidays are Sankrant in January, 
Soli in Pebruary-March, ATekdtrij in April-May, Divdso in June-Jnly, 
Sitlasdiem and Gokal A them in July-August, Balev in July- August, 
Dasara in September-October, and Divali in October-November. 
The depressed classes are fond of making pilgrimages. They go to 
Bahuchraji, Dakor, Dwarka, Shukaltirth, and Undi, where they pay 
their respects to the idols from a distance or content themselves by 
worshipping the banner which flies from the top of the temple. In 
south Gujarat their great day is the chhadi or dark ninth of Shravan in 
August. The day is marked in honour of a certain Zahir Pir, 1 who, 
besides by Bhangias, is held in esteem by many Gujardt Hindus andPdrsis. 
On tins day the Bhangids form a procession and carry a model of the 
saint’s tomb. In front of the tomb the more devout dance and sing 
beating themselves with heavy iron chains, but by the power of the 
saint receiving no harm. The Bhangia’s riteB and ceremonies, differ 
little from those of other Hindus. 

On the birth of the first male child molasses and sugarcandy are 
distributed among friends and relations and the news is carried to the 
family of the child’s father. The midwife, who is a woman of their 
own caste, is given some money molasses -and sugarcandy. The cere- 
monies performed on the sixth day after birth vary in different parts 
of the province. In. Kaira wheat cakes made of 1 J man or fifty 
pounds or of 1 i sers or 1 £ pounds of flour are distributed among friends 
and relations. In Surat the midwife cowdungs the whole house and 
lays near the mother a cocoanut, betel leaves, redpowder, and a lamp 
fed with clarified butter. In the Panch Mahdls the new-born child is 
bathed and its feet cheeks and forehead are rubbed by two or three caste- 
women with a mixture of redpowder and dry ginger.' In K&thiawdr 
millet is heaped near the mother and a lamp is fed with clarified 
butter and a copper or brass pot filled with water is placed near 
the heap. Female friends and relations come and each woman 

1 Zdhir Pir lived in the Hissdr district of the Panjdb daring tho reign of the Emperor 
FiriSz EMh (A.n. 3350 -1390), By working wonders he grew very rich. . Some of bin 
relations, hoping to force the saint to share his wealth with them, came against him with 
an armed force. Zdliir went oat to meet them, and with his own Lind destroyed the whole 
army. Unfortunately Zdhir’s foster brother was among the slain and when his mother 
heard that he was dead she cursed Zdhir and told him 6ke would never look on him again. 
Distressed with his mother's anger, Zdhir prayed that the ground might open and swallow 
him and his prayer was granted. 
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gives tlnee coppers and in return receives a handful of boiled wheat. 
The mother is held to he impure ten to forty days after the birth 
during which time she does no cooking. She becomes pure by 
worshipping the sun or a well or pond. The child is named either by a 
priest of their own caste or by the father's sister. In Kathidwfir if 
the sixth day after the biTth of a child falls within the first fortnight 
of the Hindu month the child is named on that day, but if the sixth 
day falls in the second fortnight the child is named on a day fixed by 
the priest. The first giving of cooked food to the child is not always 
marked by any ceremony. According to the means of the parents, boys 
and girls nro married between twelve and twenty. A Brdhman is asked 
to fix the marriage day and is paid a copper or two for his trouble. Three 
or four days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom, each at their 
own house, are rubbed with turmeric, the women singing and making 
merry. On the marriago day at the entrance lotho girl’s marriage booth 
the bridegroom is received by his mother-in-law ; the bov and girl are 
seated in the central square or e/iori of the marriage booth facing each 
other and between them a small fire is lighted, a cotton thread is wound 
round them, their hands are joined, they make four turns round the c/tori, 
and feed each other with Itansdr or a mixture of boiled wheat-flour 
clarified-butter and molasses. In south Gujarat a priest of their own 
caste officiates at all these ceremonies ; in central Gujarat the priest is 
a Garuda that is Dlieda BriUiman. Marriage is generally forbidden 
among relations wifliin six or seven degrees either on the mother’s or on 
the father’s side. 1 Polygamy and divorce arc allowed but not without 
the grant of special leave from the caste. According to their own 
account they are most strict in punishing any one who marries a 
woman of another caste, even though that caste is a high one. Widow 
marriage is allowed and a younger brother can marry the widow of hia 
elder brother. The bridegroom 5 ^ presents to the bride vary in value from 
Its. 10 to Rs. 60. The lap-filling ceremony is performed in honour of 
a woman’s first pregnancy. After his death the father's property is 
divided equally among all the sons, except that among the bamboo 
workers the knife and other tools belong to the eldest son. In the absence 
of heirs a Bliangia’s property goes to the caste funds. The poor bury 
and the well-to-do burn the dead. The body is washed perfumed and 
covered with a clean cloth and is la ; d on a bier from each corner of which 
a coeoanut hangs. One of the relatives carries fire in a black earthen 
pot before the body and the bier is carried by four men who sing 
hymns as they go. On their way near the burymg ground the bearers 
stop and rest the bier. On reaching the burying ground the body 
is laid in a pit, a copper is thrown in, and the pit is filled with earth. 
When the body is burnt the four bier -corner cocoanuts are thrown into 
the flames. After the body is buried or burnt, the mourners bathe 
and return borne. At the house of mourning, when the funeral jmrfcy 
return, one of the relations of the deceased places an upturned basket 
over the spot whore, the head of the dead Jay. On the second day an 
earthen pot full of water is set at the spot where the ‘bearers halted 
»■ f 1 . * > 

1 In Jnntfgndh tho children of a man and his bibIm may marry, but tbo obildron of 
sitters cannot marry so long ns tbo relationship enn bo traced, 
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near the burning ground and is allowed to remain there for ten days. 
The upturned basket in the house is also allowed to Temain for ten 
days. On the eleventh day the basket is set right, the earth 
underneath the basket is scraped away, and the basket is given to a priest 
of their own caste. If the body is burled, for ten days after the death 
one of the family lays a tooth-twig or dntan on the grave and a little 
opium if the deceased was an opium-eater. Some Bhangias do and 
others do not consider themselves impure for ten days after a death. 
All perform death ceremonies on the eleventh twelfth and thirteenth. 
Balls of wheat flour are offered, the clothes of the dead are given to the 
officiating priest, and castepeople are feasted on the twelfth and 
thirteenth. Except in municipal towns where they are paid I»s. 7 to 
Bs. 12 a month Bhangids are seldom paid in cash. Town Bhangias 
spend their wages on clothing food and drink, while village Bhangias 
live chiefly on their doles of gram and cooked food and wear clothes 
given them by the villagers. Caste disputes are settled by the head 
of the caste either alone or with the help of some elders. Breaches of 
caste rules are punished by forbidding the offenders the use of water 
and fire and offenders are readmitted into caste on paying a fine. 

Though in municipal towns Bhangias are highly paid as wghtsoil 
men they no longer enjoy presents of food and clothes. Those who 
used to carry letters have lost their employment and the bamboo 
splitters also are said to be less well off than they formerly were. 
Bhangia schools have been opened in most villages. Where there is 
no school a separate class has been provided for Bhangia boys. Within 
the last twenty-five years a large number of Gujarat Bhangids have 
settled in Bombay where as nightsoil men they earn from 11 s. 10 to 
Bs. 20 a month. Bhangids have a special liking for singing '.religious 
songs in which the women join playing on large drums. 

DLeda'S , 1 485,777, are found in all parts of Gnjardt. According 
to their own story they are the descendants of Ksbatris, who, during 
Parshraam's persecutions, passed themselves off as belonging to the 
impure castes. That they have a strain of Bajput blood is made 
probable by tbeir surnames Chdvda, Chasia, Ckohan, Chudasama, 
Dabhi, Dadiya, Goliel, Makvana, Parmdr, Bathod, Sarvariya, Solanki, 
Yaghela, and Yd la. 

Except the JIdrvadis or Marus originally from Mdrwar and the 
hi bars from the Konkan and the Dakhan, none of the Gujardt Dhedas 


1 The Dliaradns or hillmen, from dharad a hill, a subdivision of Dhangars and 
neighbours to the Kashmirns, are in the Mdhdbharat (b.C.1400- a.D. 200) mentioned among 
the Esbatrijns slain br the Br.ihmau warrior Parashuram (Muir's Sanskrit Texts 1. 45S). 
Manu (b.c SOO- a.d. 400) speaks of them as Ksbatriyas degraded from the oxtindkm of 
eacred rites (Muir’s Sans. Texts. 1. 4S2). They are mentioned by Ptolemy (a.u. 177) as living 
at thesonree of the Indus (St. Martin’s Etude Sur la Geographic Grccque et Latin do PIn<l5 
56, sec. 216). Another tribe who in name and social position closely resemble Gnjirit 
Dhed&s ore the South K&nara Daerds. These people in A jj. 1S01, numbering about 50,000, 
eould bo bought and said, and so long os they were fed by him, were for lifo bound to 
their master’s serrlce. Unlike Gujardt Bhedns, the Ednarese Daerds, except a small section 
<>f them, did not eat the flesh of the cow, and were not considered unclean, Slarery in 
India (Blue Book of 1S2S), 54S. 
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show traces of having come from places outside of Gujardt. Among 
Dheda®, besides their surnames, are several divisions. The two most 
ancient divisions were Chrisia and Kusia. These though still known 
as traditional names do not mark any of the present classes. Besides 
hi drus or Mdrvddis there ave ten local divisions among Dhedas, named 
either from the tract of country in which they live or from their 
different callings. Of the ten Iceal surnames sis are place-names 
Pdtaniris of Patan, Bhalias of north Cambay, Charotarias or. Talabdds 
of Kaira, Chorasias or hi alii Kanthias of Baroda and hfahi Kdntlia, 
Kdhanamids of the Knhanam tract in Broach, and Surtis of Surat ; 
three are craft-names Madias or bonemen, Mcgvdns or rain-men, and 
Vankars or weavers and one is apparently a race-name, Guj jaras or 
Gar jars of Broach. None of these divisions intermarry, but except 
that the Mdrvddis or hlarus refuse to eat with the rest and that tho 
Gujavs refuse to eat with the hlahdrs, all divisions of Dliedds freely 
dine with one another. Two classes, the Mdrvddis and the Surtis, hold 
a special position among Dliedds. The Mdrvddis who are found mostly 
in north Gujardt hold aloof from other Dliedds, refuse to eat or drag 
away dead animals, and earn their living chiefly as camel drivers. The 
Surtis by intermixture with Europeans and Pdrsis have improved in 
appearance and intelligence. Many of them act as butlers house- 
servants and grooms to Europeans and Bombay Pdrsis. 

Except that they are darker and in central Gujardt slighter, DheddB, 
in complexion and figure, are much like Kolis and Kanbis. 1 * Some of 
the women arc fair and goodlooking. Most Dlieda men shave tho 
head leaving a tuft of hair on the top and wear a thin moustache 
and in north Gujardt and Kdthidwnr the beard or whiskers. A few of 
the Surt.s wear a heavy moustache and whiskers and arrange tho hair 
of- the head in European fashion. They speak corrupt Gujariiti, with, 
among a few who are in tho service of Europeans, a mixture of 
English. 3 

In towns many Dliedds live in stoutly built houses with mud and 
brick walls and tiled roofs. But in villages the dwellings of most are 
of wattle and daub with tliatehcd roofs little stronger than the huts of 
the unsettled tribes. They live chiefly on the coarser grains though 
they have no scruple about eating flesh. As they cannot afford to 
buy the flesh of sheep and goats and as most of them are scrupulous 
not to kill animals for tho sake of their flesh, they content themselves 
with the flesh of cattle which have diedji natural death. To prevent 
them falling into tho hands of the Dliedds, especially in south Gujardt, 
traders and the higher class of husbandmen often bury their dead cattle. 
Though most of them do not eat fish, they will eat the flesh of all 
animals except horses, dogs, cats, rats, jackals, and snakes. Animal 
food is a luxury rather than an ordinary dish. Most take opium, and 
all drink liquor, in south Gujarat to excess. 


1 The Dliedds of GujarAt proper aro moro like Kunbis anil tboso of KAthiAwAr more 

like Kolis. Bov. J. S. Taylor. 

-Prom their merry disposition DlicilAs in European sorvico aro called LAlKs. From 
their contact with Europeans they speak broken English commonly known as LAlia 
English. 
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The bulk of the DhecMs are ill-clad. A man’s dress consists of a 
coarse waisteloth reaching to the knee or a short pair of trousers a 
coarse cotton jacket, and a cap or a red or white north- Gujarat turban 
without golden ends, or a piece of cloth wound tightly over tho 
head. A woman’s dress consists of a petticoat, a piece of cloth 
thrown over the head, and sometimes a bodice. Some men and 
women wear ill-shaped heavy shoes. A few of the better-off men 
wear a jacket, a long cotton coat, a cotton waistcloth with an orna- 
mental border or a pair of pantaloons, and a while or red Alusalman- 
like turban with gold ends. A well-to-do Dheda woman wears a 
full robe and a bodice equalling in fineness and price those 1 worn by 
high caste Hindus. Their ornaments are among the men wristlets of 
brass and silver and car and finger rings of tin or silver, and among 
the women earrings of brass or gold, a neeklaco of kidia or glass heads, 
small nose-studs of glass beads, and in a few cases silver necklaces, 
silver armlets for the elbow of the left arm, bracelets of wood and 
cheap ivory, finger rings of brass and silver, and bands of tin or silver 
round the ankles and toes. 

The position and occupation of the Dhedris of northern and southern 
Gujarat vary considerably. In Ahmeddbdd and Kaira, with their large 
population of Bliangids and tho want of a elass of field labourers, the 
Dhedas are private rather than public servants. They are considered 
higher than Chamdrs, and, except that they have to drag away tho 
bodies of dead cattle, 1 are almost never called on to sweep or do other 
unclean work. Formerly their chief occupation was the spinning of 
coarse cotton thread and the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and tho 
carrying of treasure and burdens. Spinning and weaving used to 
support them in tolerable comfort. But the establishment of steam 
weaving mills in Bombay and their spread through the chief towns of 
Gujardt has flooded the market with cheap cloth and many of the 
Dheda weavers failing to compete with, steam-woven cloth have sunk 
to be labourers. They do not act as guides or point out boundary 
marks ; few of them hold rent-free land, and only to a limited extent 
are village servants. Each family is closely connected with the house 
of some landholder or patidar ? For his master he brings in loads 
from the fields and cleans out the stable, receiving in return daily 
allowances of buttermilk and the carcasses of any cattle that die. The 
Dheda is inclined to be unruly and submits to liiB master’s demands 
With a bad grace. -This opposition and want of subordination is perhaps 
the cause of the much stronger dislike, shown in north Gujarat to the 
Dheda than to the more unclean Bhangia. Only Dhedds would seem 


* The practice about dead animals in northern GujarAt is that the Dheda removes cows 
oxen and buffaloes, and the Bhangia Blioep goats dogs and cats. A Dheda who touches a 
dead dog is put ont o£ caste. 

*This connection seems to show traces of a form of slavery. Rich pduddrs have 
always a certain, number of Dheda families whom they speak of as * ours ’ lulmdra, and 
when a man dies he distributes along with his lands a certain number of Dheda families 
to each of his sons. An old tradition among Dhcdiis points to some relation between tho 
-Kirabisand Dhcdiis. Two brothers Lova and Deva were tho ancestors, Ho former of the 
ganbis the latter of the Dhedds. Rev. J. S. Taylor. 
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to have been forced to wear special clothes or badges, to hang spittoons 
round their necks, or to trail thorns to wipe out their footprints. 1 

South of the Narbada where Bhangids are scarce and where the 
black-folk or Jcaliparoj supply a large population of hereditary farm 
servants, the Dheda is a public rather than a private servant. In rural 
parts in many cases the whole burden of the menial work of the village, 
the sweeping guiding and load-carrying, rest on the Dheda. He holds 
lent-free service lands, and, like the Bhangia of north Gujardt, goes 
round the village of an evening to collect scraps of food. In the larger 
towns as scavengers and nightsoil-men many Lhedds have sunk as low 
as Bhangids. They seem a quieter and more submissive set than the 
Dhedds of north Gujardt, and, unlike them, in many cases fail to 
obtain the bodies of dead animals which Brahman and other high caste 
cultivators prefer to bury. 

As a class Dhedds are religious. Many belong to the Bijmargi 
Kabirpanihi and Itdmdnandi sects or are followers of one Haribdva. 
A few are Svdminardyans. Though they visit the shrines of Musalmdn 
samts, make offerings to sa'nfcs’ tombs, and in Kdthidwdr eat with 
Musalmdns they reverence most of the ordinary Brdhman divinities 
especially Hanumdn, Ganpati, Mdta, and Narsingji. They have no 
household gods, but in some villages have thou* own temples in which 
the images of their favourite gods arc enshrined. They have religious 
teachers or gurus, who yearly receive from each house annas 4 to Re. 1. 
Of plants they worship the basil or tulsi daily in the house holding it 
in special esteem. They observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts 
and do no work either on the bright or on the dark fifteenth of any Hindu 
month. All believe in omens and some in sorcery anil witchcraft. When 
an ancestial spirit harasses a man or a woman an exorcist who is generally 
a Ydghri or a Itabdri is called, and begins to jerk his head to the beat- 
ing of a brass plate which is held over an earthen jar. The exorcist 
throws grains of wheat to the four corners of heaven, and, after holding 
a cotton thread over burning frankincense, ties it to the right elbow of 
the patient. Dhedds treat their priests or Garudds with more respect 
than the higher Hindu castes pay to their household pr'ests. They 
sacrifice neither to the horse nor to the shake. Those who can afford 
it are fond of making pilgrimages to Ambfiji, Ddkor, Pdvagad, and 
Undi, and to the temples of other local gods and goddesses. Cases of 
men taking to a religious life are not uncommon. The two best 
known saints among Gujardt Dhedds aro Khimo of Palanpur and 
Shivo of Broach. No ceremonies are performed on the birth of a child. 
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1 At tho end of Inst contury (a.d. 1800) it is said that in somo parts of Kaira Dhcd ts 
used to drag thorns after them, and till lately Dlicdiis were not allowed to tuck up the 
dhoti, hut had to trail tbeir dress along tlio ground. Though traces of tho practico have 
disappeared, tho abnsivo term kuladi or Tcodivdla or spittoon-nion, shows that at ono time 
the Dhedds had to hang spittoons round their neck. Rev. A. Taylor. As long ngo as 
the roigtv of Sidharujn (A. D, 1091- 1143) tho Dhedds of Anahilavdda, at that time tho capital 
of northorn Gujar tt, had to live nt a distance from other people, to wear untwisted cotton 
round their heads, and to keep a stag’s horn hanging from their waists. From these 
marks they are said to liavo boon freed by Sidimrdja in return for the sacrifice of ono of 
their number as a victim to stop tho leak of water from tho great P.itan tank. IUs 
Mdla, 1. 112. 
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A few women of the caste or a Musalmdn midwife attend on a woman 
at the time of childbirth. Among 1 most Dhedas no chhatlti or sixth 
day ceremony is performed. Where any ceremony is performed in 
honour of Chhathi it takes place on the fifth day in the ease of a hoy 
anil on the sixth day in the case of a girl, if the fifth day after 
birth tails within the bright fortnight of the Hindu month, the child 
is named on that day j if it falls within the dark fortnight the child 
is named on a day withn the next bright fortnight. The name 
is given by the (x.irnda who is pa : d about four annas for his trouble. 
From the tenth day after childbirth the mother moves about the house 
and does her ordinary work, but she does not cook or fetch water till 
after the fifteenth day. No ceremony is performed when cooked food is 
first given to a child. 

Girls are married before they are sixteen and boys before they are 
twenty-five. The marriage day is fixed by a Garuda or Dheda priest. 
Three days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric. On the marriage day at the house of the bride and on 
the third day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom, mine' 
women whose husbands are alive, in the case of the first marriage 
occasion in the family, and two women in all subsequent marriages, 
bring to the house nine or ten earthen pots full of water from the 
village well. On the third day before the marriage at the bridegroom’s 
house and on the marriage day at the bride’s, Ganpati is worshipped 
and the planets are pleased. On the day before the marriage the 
bridegroom goes on foot with friends and relations and with music to 
the bride’s village. At the outskirts of the bride’s village the party is 
met by the bride’s parents who lead them to separate lodgings 
where they are feasted. On the marriage day the bridegroom with 
friends and relations passes from his lodgings to the bride’s house. 
At the bride’s house her mother meets the bridegroom, and, presenting 
him with a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, and a churning stick, 
leads him to Lis seat and places the bride opposite him or on his 
left. "Wreaths of cocoanut shells are put round the necks of both the 
bride and the bridegroom and they are separated by a piece of cloth. 
The ends of the bride and bridegroom’s l-obes are knotted together, 
their hands are joined, and the Garuda priest recites verses. In front 
of the bride’s house a square or efiori is made with four brass or copper 
pots one at each corner. A shallow earthen pot is set in the centre of 
the square with fire burning in it. After their hands are joined the 
bride and bridegroom together walk four times round the square. In 
the square the bride and bridegroom feed each other with coarse wheat 
flour mixed with clarified butter and molasses. This completes the 
marriage ceremony. The Garuda receives from the fathers of the bride 
and bridegroom a cash present of Rs. 1£ to Rs. 104. The Turis or 
Dheda musicians also Teceive small cash presents. When the ceremony 
is. over the bridegroom accompanied by the bride goes to his lodgings. 
The bridegroom’s party are again feasted by the bride’s parents. On 
the second day after marriage the bridegroom, accompanied -by the 
bride and his friends and relations, goes to his village. Marriage 
between near relations is forbidden. -The Dhedds allow their widows to 
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marry, the widow of a man marrying his younger "brother. Divorce 
can be obtained almost to an indefinite extent. Before they finally 
settle to wedded life most couples have more than once changed their 
partners. Before the change takes place there must be a formal divorce 
recognized by the caste. Some Dhedds observe no lapfilling ceremony ; 
among others the ceremony tabes place in the seventh month of a 
woman's first pregnancy. On a day fixed by the Gavuda the parents 
of the woman send to her husband's house a robe, a petticoat, a cocoa- 
nut, some rice, and redpowder. The pregnant woman bathes, rubs the 
redpowder on her forehead and cheeks, and dresses herself in the clothes 
sent by her father. She carries the rice and the coeoamxt in the part of 
the robe which covers her breast and goes to visit her female relations. 
She visits her friends one after the other, placing two grains of r’co on 
the threshold of each house. After she lias visited all her relations she 
goes to her husband’s house, and cooks and with her husband eats the 
rice which remains. In Katliiawrir the custom slightly varies. The 
woman does not visit her relations. She carries the rice and the 
coeoanut in her lap and with her husband goes to worship Ganpati in 
the village temple or at the house of some relation. "When the 
husband and wife start the ends of their robes aie knotted together 
and the husband carries a sword in his hand. 

Except a few who are well-to-do the Dhedds bury the dead. The 
dead body is carried on a bier to the burial ground where a lamp is 
kindled. The mourners after bowing to the ground dig a pit and lay 
the body in it. The lamp is placed in the pit near the body and a leaf 
of the basil plant dipped in water is laid in the mouth of the corpse 
and the pit is filled with earth. The mourners bathe and return to the 
house of mourning. The nearest relations of the dead are impure for 
eleven days. A ahr del fill a ceremony is performed by the chief mourner 
with the help of a Gavuda on the twelfth day or for four days from 
the tenth to the thirteenth. Castepeople are feasted from one to four 
days. 

The Kaira Dhedds have some rather remarkable beliefs. In the 
Satya Yug, the Dhedds they say were called Satyds ; in the Dvdpar 
Yug they were called Meghds ; in the Treta Yug Elids ; and in the 
Kdh Yug Dhedds. 1 The name Elias came, they sny, from a prophet 
Elia, and of him their religious men have vague stories. Borne of 
them espec’ally about a famine that lasted for three years and a half, 
easily fitting into the accounts of Elijah in the Jewish scriptures. 5 
They have aUo prophecies of a high future iu store for their tribe. 
The king or leader of the new era, Kayamrai by name, will marry a 
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1 The GnjarM runs ; cgnHi 5?«U; acUHi St(§M| 

? 4 . 

2 In connection with the tradition of Elia anothor reference remains 5}^ > 

SiUHl’t <t ^Jr*U l «U U s ,5ut l tHiaHKML »4nl U f 

Ho (caused) rain to ccaso, but did not forsako tho Mcghvas. When did the SntiAa 
remain true, and. the bonds of J.aal were broken. It is difficult to say whether they 
say Bail or Bal. They- say that at tho timo hero spoken of there was no rain for threo 
years and a half. Itevd. J. S. Taylor. 
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Dheda womnnand will raiso tho caste to the position of Brdhmnns. 
They hold religious meetings or ochavas , and at these, with great 
excitement, sing songs fall o£ hope of the good things in store for 
them. 1 

Every settlement of Dhedds has its headman called mchfnt in north- 
ern and pntcl in southern Gujardt. Along with threo or four other 
members of the communitj', he settles all caste and other social disputes. 
Asa body tho Dhedds arc somewhat strict in punishiug breaches of 
caste rules, and more thau most of the artisan castes they show respect 
to tho opinion of their headman. Of the more intelligent Surat 
Dhedds, many in the position of ©private servants gain a knowledge 
of English and learn to read and write. Some of the Dhedds who have 
learned to read aud write have risen to good positions.' One was a 
clerk in a Government office in Bombay, drawing a monthly salary of 
Rs. 100. On the whole in spite of the decline of their old craft tho 
handloom weaving of coarse cotton cloth, the Dhedds have under the 
British Government made a great advance. This change in their 
position, one of the most marked results of British rule, is thus described 
in a proverb in common usoin southern Gujarat : "Tho gods have gone 
to the lulls, the saints to Makha ; under English rule the Dhedds knock 
and slap ns/’ 2 

G aril da's or Priestlings, 23,526, are found in all parts of Gujardt. 
They act as priests to all unclean castes including Bhangins in 
central Gujardt but except Bhangifis in south Gujarat. They 
claim to be Brdhmans, who, according to one account, were degraded 
because tho head of their tribe married the daughter of his religious 
teacher or guru ; according to another story because they agreed to act 
as priests to the Dhedds ; according to a third story at a sacrifice they 
ate a piece of the victim ; and according to a fourth they are tho 
descendants of tho Brdhman priest who was given to the Dhedds by 
Siddhard ja. Their surnames Dave, J oshi, Ndgar, Shrhndli, and Shukal 
point to a Brdhman origin, but a few bear the Rajput surnames of 
Gobel and Gandhiya. Except in the Panch Malidls, where there are 
two divisions, tlio shudh or pure and the kdyatia or impure who 
eat together but do not intermarry, there are no subdivisions among 
Garudds. They are fairer than Dhedds and speak Gujardti as 
Brahmans speak it. Their men wear the moustache aud the hah* on 
the head, live in mud houses or huts, wear scanty clothes, and carry an 
almanack in the turban and an inkstand hanging from the shoulder. 
They eat with Dhedds and join them in any food. Like Brdhmans 
they bathe before meals. As priests of Bhangids Dhedds Chamdrs 
Shenvas and Turis, all of whom style them Brahmans, they officiate at 
marriages and deaths, receiving on each occasion gifts of Rs. 3 or less in 


1 When a nan wishes to hold an ochava, ho invites the whole caste. Beginning 
abont eight in tho evening they often spend the night in singing. Except perhaps a' 
few sweetmeats there is no eating or drinking. The excitement is altogether religions 
and mnsical. The singers are chiefly religions Dhedds or BhagaU, and the people join 
In d refrain Avore Tcuyam rdi rija, Oh come Kdynmmi onr king. 

8 The Gujarltt runs, spu vfa ap»| msS,; .wT’lSVai VerMi Si HI? 1 
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cash. Some till, otheis weave, aiul a few act as tailorB to Dhedds. 
Most of them can read and a few understand Sanskrit, reciting and 
explaining hymns and passages from the Purlins. Thej 1, teach their 
boys privately, and a few Garudds teach Dhcda boys to read and write 
Gujirdti free of charge or on paj'ment of a yearly fee of Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2. They worship the ordinary Brill manic gods, especially It 6 m, 
the basil plant, and Devi, and they keep the Brdhman fasts and 
holidays. Many are followers of the Rdmdnandi and Parindmi sects. 
They go daily to worship Krishna's crown or mugat which is placed on 
the Bhagvat book in their temples. They believe in omens witchcraft 
and sorcery and practice exorcism and magic on the banks of the 
Narbada. They worship the sun and moon. They draw up and use 
horoscopes. As among Brahmans a few men called Shnkah act as 
their priests. No ceremony is performed on the day of birth. On the 
sixth day Chhathi is worshipped and the child is named by the paternal 
aunt. No bolan or food-giving ceremony is performed, and the child is 
given cooked food when it is eight or nine months old. Boys are girt 
, with the sacred thread between five and nine when the regular Brdli- 
mau ceremony is gone through. Garudds hold a distinct position, 
marrying only among themselves, and like high class Hindus marry- 
ing their daughters before they reach the ago of twelve. Betrothal 
takes place before marriage, a lucky day is fixed, and the marriage 
•ceremony is gone through at the bride's house as nearly as possible 
with the same detail as is observed in high caste marriages. Ganpati 
is worshipped, the planots are propitiated, the bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric, the bridegroom is received by the bride's 
mother at the entrance of the booth, and presented with a miniature 
plough, a grinding pestle, and a churning stick, a fire is lit in the 
centre of the marriage booth, the clothes of tho bride and bridegroom 
are tied, the hands are joined, and the marriage thread is put round 
their necks, the bride and bridegroom walk four times round the central 
square and feed each other with lcamar or a mixture of boiled wheat- 
flour clarified butter and molasses, they play cards, and struggle for a 
ring in a jar filled with water. Divorce and widow mar riage are 
allowed. The lapfilling ceremony is performed during a woman's 
first pregnancy. Their dead are burned. They perform the shrddd/ia 
and hold themselveB impure for ten days. Their yearly earnings vary 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 120. They have no headman, but a council of 
their own punishes breaches of caste rules by fine or expulsion. The 
Garudds have made almost no progress in learning English. 

Kha'lpa 1 in southern Gujardt, Chamdr or Chdmadia and Dafgar 
in northern Gujardt, tanners and skin dressers, with a total population 
of 121,183, are found all over Gujardt. They claim a mixture of 
Rajput blood and in proof of their descent boat- Rajput names. The 
appearance of many of them, light in colour, large, and with regular 
features, supports their cla : m. Their houses are generally substantially *' 
built with mud or brick walls and tiled roofs. Their dress neither 
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1 Klidlpa from khttl or chAul the outef akin, Chamdr ivohbcbcmari or th'tim nltiu, 
B 2121—14 
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Chapter XIII* among the men nor women, differs from the clothes ordinarily worn by 

Ori'&nasED the lower class of craftsmen. They eat the flesh of the cow and other 

Classes, ordinary varieties of animal food, hut in practice they live almost 

Kha’ipa’s. • entirely on Vegetables. Except near Surat, where they drink 
palm juice to excess, they are temperate in the use of stimulants, hi 
northern Gujarat they rank below, and in southern Gujardt above the 
Dhedds. Their work is the tanning and colouring of leather, the 
making of leather buckets bags and ropes, and the repairing of old 
shoes. The leather is chiefly made from the skins of buffaloes bullocks 
and cows. They generally receive their supplies of hides from Dhedds 
and Musalmdn butchers. "With goat and sheep skins they have little 
to do. As one of the staff of Gujardt village servants, the Khdlpa has 
under the British Government been continued in his lands on payment 
of one-half of the ordinary rental. As a class the Chamdrs are poor. 
In religion they observe moBt of the ordinary Brdhraan rites, 
consulting a priest either a Kdlatia Brdhman or a Garuda as to the 
name of the child, sealing betrothals with the redbrowmark or chdndla, 
marrying their children between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
consulting their priest about the lncky day for the marriage ceremony, 
holding it in the central square or chori of a booth built in front of the 
bride's house, aud at death burying their dead and observing the regular 
rites on the thiid fourth and twelfth days after death. They show- 
no special reverence to the horse or the snake, and are not firmer 
believers in witchcraft than most other Hindu 0 . They have a head- 
man or pat el in each village, and settle all caste dispntes by calling 
together five of their own body. As a class they show few signs of 
change or progress ; almost none of their children receive instruction 
in Government schools. The two or three Khdlpas who liave become 
Christians have received high education and are under-graduates and 
graduates. 

StncNwas. Slndhva'E, also called Shenvds from plaiting the leaves of 'the 
wild date or ikenrfi, and Tirgars from making arrows or tin, with a 
strength of 1 3,244, are found mostly in north Gujardt. They bear 
the Rajput surnames of Chhdsatia, Makvdna, Rathod, Solanki, and 
Vnghela. Except that they are darker they do not differ in appear- 
ance from Dhedris. They speak Gujarati and livo in small mud 
huts with thatched roofs. Their food is coarse grain, and, except a 
few in Kaira, they eat whenever they can get it fish and the flesh of 
all animals and birds. They take opium aud drink liquor. They 
dress like Dhedds. Their women generally wear the petticoat and 
bodice and a piece of cloth thrown over the head. Except a few who 
have a silver necklace women wear no ornaments but a pair of brass 
wristlets. Most of them earn their living by plaiting wild date leaves 
into matting or making date brooms or ropes of hhindi Hibiscus 
esculentus fibre. The rest ore letter-carriers messengers barbers and 
village servants. As village servants they enjoy a yearly cash allow- 
ance of Rs. 12 and hold and till small plots of land. In their leaf 
plaiting and field work they are helped by their wives and children. 
They rank between Dhedds and Bhangids. Dhedds do not touch 
them and they do not touch Bhangias. They are Bijmargis, Rama- 
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nujds, and devotees of Ramdi Pir and Bhildi Mata. Except the 
devotees of Bhildi Mdta they have no household gods. Bhildi Mdta 
is represented by a cocoanut and is worshipped, only when an enemy 
has to be worried. They observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts 
But the followers of Ramdi Pir fast on new-moon days and do no work 
on Fridays. Most of them believe in sorcery witchcraft omens and 
the evil eye. Their religious head occasionally visits them and receives 
2 to 8 annas from each house. Some of them go on fair days to 
Amba, Bahuchva, Ddkor, and Dwfirka, They do not enter the temple 
but worship standing near the door. Both men and women have 
much taste in singing, sometimes with and sometimes without cymbals 
and drums. . Their sixth-day, name-giving, marriage, pregnancy, and 
death ceremonies do not differ from those performed by Dhedds. Their 
Garada priests officiate at these ceremonies, Among them divorce and 
widow marriage are allowed. The widow of a man marries his 
younger brother. Social disputes are settled by a few of the elders. 
They are a poor class. 
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SECTION XIV.— -RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

Accohding to tlie Hindus the universe is formed of five elements 
or punch mahabhutani literally five great beings. The five elements 
are earth or prithvi, water or ap, light or tejas, wind or vayu, and 
ether or abash. All objects are believed to bo composed of one or 
more of these elements, and when any object is destroyed each of its 
component parts returns to its own element. Over each of the five 
elements is a deity, over earth Khshiti, over water Yaruna and Indra, 
over light Agni, over wind V&yu or Mdrut, and over ether Indra. 
Four of these elements, earth water tire and wind, are in one form or 
other worshipped by almost all classes of Gujardt Hindus. 

Details of the worship of the earth aro given under planet worship. 

Water or ap , the second of the five elements is of two hinds, earth 
water and sky water. The deity who presides over earth-water is 
Yaruna and over sky- water is Indra. 

Water though pure in itself can be defiled. Running water is 
never, but standing water is always defiled by the touch and use of 
the unclean. A Brdhman, a Dhcd, and a Musalman nuiy all bathe 
in the same river or sea and use the water in any way they choose ; 
but a Brjhman null not allow a Dhed or a Musalmrin to draw water 
out of a reservoir, pond, or well which he uses. The free' or restricted 
interchange of drinking water determines the social superiority of one 
caste over another. Thus a Brahman will not drink water out of a 
pot used by a Ydnia or a Kdyasth ; a Vdnia or a Kdyasth will not 
drink out of a pot used by a Kanbi J a Kanbi will not drink out of a 
pot used by a Dhed ; or a Dhed out of a pot used by a Bhangia 
or a MusalmSn. Unlike Konkan and Deccan Brdhmans Gujardt 
Brdhmans allow all but degraded Hindus to touch their water pots. 
Some Vaishnavs, particularly the Mavjadis, are very careful of their 
drinking water. They allow only those to touch their water who like , 
themselves are Marjfidis and they' keep their water where no one can 
see it. Besides for drinking and washing, water is used for various 
religious purposes. It removes outward impurity, and the water of a 
sacred pool or stream cleanses from sin. It is used in every-day 
worship, in washing idols, and in making offerings particularly to the 
sun. Especially during the four hot months water is dropped over 
Shiva's ling through a small hole in the bottom of a jar or pot. The 
pouring of a handful of water is needed to complete all religious gifts. 
The chief suffering of the spirit of the unquiet dead is from want of 
water to drink. His throat is of the size of a needle-eye and he has 
a thirst which not less than twelve gallons of water can quench. The 
watchmen of Varuna the water-god are set to keep the spirits from 
drinking, so their thirst is as continuous as it is intense. -To quench 
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circle drawn with water. In cases o£ spmt-seiznres the spinfc or Hnt 
j'h suffocated by dashina water on the eyes o£ the cofferer. The girt oc 
water is tlie noblest ofgifts, and the digging of ponds and reservoirs 
and the sinking of wells are meritorious acts. On main roads where 
there is no drinking water pious Hindus pay men to supply drinking 
water to the lasscrs. 

Vanina the water-god has five abodes the sea, the river, the 
reservoir or pond, the spring, and the well. The sea, or as it is called 
rufndftnr the home of treasures, is revered by all high caste Hindus 
for its majestic deepness. In Vishnu’s second incarnation of Icachh or 
the tortoise the Fea was believed to have been churned by gods and 
demons and to have yielded fourteen valuables. On every no-moon 
day, particularly when the no-moon falls on a Monday, a sea bath is 
considered cleansing because on that day the water of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine rivers is believed to be brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. Dnring Die whole of the intercalary month sea-bathing 
is also held cleansing. In parts of KathiSwrir, on the bright second 
of every month, people light a fire on the seashore, throw clarified 
lmtter into the fire, and pour sugared milk into the sea. On the 
bright third of Yahhakh (May), on the Shravan fullmoon (August), 
and on the day on which sailing vessels first put to sea, Khflrvds, 
Mrichhis, and other seafaring classes worship the sea by pouring milk 
and liquor and by throwing flowers and eocoanuts into the sea. On 
the first day of Chailra. (April) and on the Shravan fullmoon 
(August,) all traders worship the sea by throwing flowers and a 
cocoanut into it. Salt, called mithu that is the sweetener and sabras 
that is the essence of taste, is the luckiest of all purchases on the new 
year day in Karl it (November). To be freed from the throes of death 
a dying person makes a gift of salt to JBrdhmans. For this reason 
most high caste Hindus are careful not to pass salt from hand to hand 
in every thy use. Salt is also used in all spirit-senriug rites, and on 
the great spirit, day, the A'sa dark fourteenth in Ootobor, high caste 
Hindu women make salt marks of various shapes at cross roads. 

A river is specially saored on Sundays and Tuesdays, on fast days, 
on the twelfths and dark fifteenths of ovory Hindu month, and during 
the whole of the intercalary month. On these days pcoplo bathe in 
the river, or without bathing, offer it flowers, redpowdor, sugar, milk, 
a coeoaout, and Eome cleaned rice. Thirty or forty days after 
childbirth women worship the river by offering flowors, sandal-paste, 
and milk to it. While bathing people aro reminded of iho sacreil 
streams whose names are believed to have great sin-cleansing power, 
Un the hank of a river the dead are burnt and after-death rites 
particularly ofthe twelfth day are performed and on the Kartih 
(November) fullmoon in honour of the dead lighted lamps are act 
afloat in the river. Iu fulfilment of their Vows .the fever-stricken 
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bathe in a liver. The meeting place of two or more rivers is specially 
sacred When the river is flooded or immediately after the rains the 
village headman goes with music to the river bank and throws into 
the river a cocoanut, milk, a potful of curds, and a woman’s robe. A 
pregnant woman, if she can help it, never crosses a river. If she must 
cross she throw's into the water a cocoanut some bctclnuts and a copper 
coin. Of Gujarrit rivers the Tapti. the Narbada or Item, and the Saras- 
vati are held particularly sacred. Of other Indian rivers those held 
most sacred are the Godsivarj, the Ganges, and the Jamna. Any river 
near a great scat of pilgrimage has special religious importance. These 
rivers are worshipped with the usual offerings of flowers cocoanuts and 
milk by the people on their banks and by strangers when they visit 
some sacred shrine on their banks. In particular pools in the Rcva 
Goddvnri and Ganges the bonos of the dead arc thrown after death 
rites are performed. The Sarasvati at Sidhpur is sacred, and the river 
bend to the east of Sidhpur is held to bo little distant from paradise. 
The river is much sought after by persons wishing to perform aftcr- 
denth riles for dead women. The water of tlie Jamna is stored by 
most Vaislmavs who sip it after the daily worship is over, and the 
water of the Ganges is used on all sin-clcansing occasions. The -water 
of ono of these two rivers is dropped into the mouth of the dying. 

Except those near a sacred shrine ponds arc not held very sacred. 
On their fast days people bathe with pond water, and, in some villages, 
on the bright tenth of JMt'tdorvo (September) the village headman 
worships an unsheathed sword and in the evening throws a cocoanut into 
the village pond. After this the headman walks round the village 
pouring out a mixture of milk and water. 

The sudden appearance of a spring is regarded as the outflow of the 
water of the Ganges and a bath in it is held to be as cleansing as a 
bath in the Ganges. The spring water is taken home and is poured 
into the house-well to purify the well. The day of its appearance is 
kept sacred. The chief hot spring that is held sacred in Gujardt is at 
TJnai, forty miles soutli-ca*t of Surat, where thousands of pilgrims 
gather from the neighbourhood on the Chailra fullmoon (April). 

Certain ceremonies are performed before sinking a well. Some Ode 
or pond-diggers, Kolis, Brahman ascetics, and all fatherless sons arc 
believed to have the power of showing spots where water lies at a certain 
depth. This they arc able to do by tlieir experience, by observation of 
the geological formation of the country, by the ruins of old wells, and 
by the presence of the hamhoi (Breynia patens Euphorbiacea?) busb which 
is believed to draw its nourishment from sweet water some feet below 
the surface. On a day fixed by the village astrolegor, the spot pointed 
out by one of these water-showers is sprinkled with water and flowers 
are strewn over it. A cocoanut or an earthen saucer containing curds 
and turmeric wrapped all over with red cotton thread is laid in a hole 
dug in the ground. The digging begins by striking the cocoanut 
or tho saucer with the point of a hoe or pickaxe. Boiled wheat 
coarse sugar and coriander seed are given to all present, and tho 
village astrologer is paid a rupee. On the appearance of water in 
the pit u stone daubed with redlead is laid near the top as the home 
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of tho water goddess. Friends and relations of the owner of the 
weli go to the spot with music, throw flowers and sandal-paste into* 
the water, and offer a cocoanut to the stone. It is unlucky to drink 
water out of a well before it is worshipped. One rupee is paid to the 
carpenter before the wooden frame work at the top is erected and to 
the bricklayer before the masonry work is taken in baud. Brahmans 
are feasted before the well is used for watering land. 

A month after childbirth all women worship a well. The woman 
goes to the house-well, makes seven small heaps of rice near its 
mouth, aud lays a betelnub on each heap. She dips four blades of 
the daro grass in wet turmeric powder, and throws the blades into 
the well along with flowers and some cleaned rice. After this she 
draws water from the well and uses it for some family purposes. 
Into the well are thrown the dirty water and refuse of the god-room 
and old sacred threads which have been defiled by being trodden 
under foot. 

The power who presides over rain is Indra who rules the 
firmament, regulates the motions of the clouds, aud wields 
the thunder. The common people, especially tho better class of 
husbandmen, have certain signs and forecasts of the weather, partly 
the result of local observation and partly based on the sayings of 
Bhadli the daughter of Ughad, a great Mdrwdr astrologer. 

The beginning of the south-west rain (June) is believed to be 
close at hand if for some days the sky has been clouded ; if the heat 
is overpowering ; if sparrows and crows flutter their wings in the 
dust or in water; if the stork sits with its wings outstretched; if 
the female crane keeps to her nest and is fed by the male crano ; 
if cranes and jalkukdi or waterfowl soar high in tho sky ; if moths 
begin to fly about; if white-mouthed ants leave their cells with 
their eggs ; if birds come from the sea side or begin to build their 
nests; if the chameleon becomes red or yellow; if glowworms 
sparkle brightly at night ; if foxes and wolves howl long after sun- 
set; if the water in a shoemaker’s earthen -jar has generated insects ; 
if serpents hiss or fight with each other ; if the fig treo throws out 
new branches ; if the leaves of the thorny milk bush droop; if tho 
berries of tho nim Indian lilac tree are ripe ; if white insects gather 
on the hingora tree ; if the he cad a or Pandanus flowers freely ; if 
the leaves of trees are bitten by insects ; if iron becomes rusty 
aud 6alt becomes watery ; if black clouds move north and south ; 
if there is lightning in tho north-east; if a cold wind blows from 
tlio south-west and north-east; if the rainbow appears in the east; 
if there is a halo round the moon ; and if the sky is yellowish at 
sunset. The rain is expected on the twenty-eighth day after tho first 
disappearance at sunset of a cluster of three stars called Ami ; not 
till the seventy-third day after the day on which the moon enters? 
tho lioHni nahshdiTa or star chamber (22nd May -3rd June) with 
lightning but without rain ; on the ninety-first day aftor the day- ■ 
which hot and parching winds begin to blow; and six mon • 
the first foggy day. Rain is sure to fall on the first of Yaishak ^ 
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if there has been a drizzle and cold winds during' the first five dnys 
of the dark fortnight of Fdgan (March). The year will be one of 
good and seasonable rainfall if the sky is cloud}’ on any duy between 
the first day of Mragshirsh- (December) and the second day of Fagan 
(March) ; if the month of Magh (February) is extremely cold ; if for 
four days from the bright seventh to the bright eleventh of Magh 
(February) the sky is cloudy ; if there is lightning bn tho eveniug of 
the first of Magh (February) aud a drizzle ; if the wind blows 
fiercely during the whole of Fagan (March) ; if tho Fagan (March) 
fullmoon day is cloudy ; if the sky is clear during the whole of 
Chaitra (April); if tho moon enters the Revti mkshatra or star 
chamber (28th March » 10th April) on the first of Chaitra ; if on the 
bright fifth of Chaitra (April) a particular cluster of stara is below 
the moon ; if in Vaishdkh (May) the sky has five colours and there 
is a drizzle ; if the spring tides on tho bright third of Vahhahh (May) 
run very high ; if the month of Jcth (June) is extremely hot with 
parching winds ; and if tho sky is cloudy during the last four days 
of A' to (October). 

A cloudy sky on Ashad fullmoon (July) is the forerunner of a 
heavy downpour of rain. If during tho day the sky is clear and 
reddish the Kanbi cultivator is in raptures at tho prospect of a good 
aud seasonable rainfall for one month. "If on this day the wind 
blows from the west, there will be a splendid rainfall and a rich 
harvest; if from the north, there will be drought first and a splendid 
rainfall afterwards ; if from the north-east, tho people will be happy 
and prosperous. If there is lightning particularly in the north- 
east corner oE the heaven there will be a plentiful rainfall and a 
rich harvest. 

The year will be one of partial failure of rain if there is only a 
drizzle during the time the moon remains in the Kritika star 
chamber (8th - 21st May) ; if during the time the moon remains in 
the Rohini nakshatra (22nd May -3rd June) enough rain falls to 
wake water run ; if the time of the moon’s first entering the A'rudra 
mansion (19th Jane -2nd July) is evening and there are good 
showers during the time it lasts ; if during the timo the moon 
remains in the Mragshir mansion (llth-lSth June) the wind blows 
furiously ; if on tbe bright fifths sevenths ninths and fifteenths of 
Ashdd (July) there is lightning in the north-enst; if the clouds 
make it pitch dark on the'liight of tho bright eighth and fifteenth 
of Ashdd (July); if the bright tenth of Ashad falls within the 
period when the mopn is in the Rohini mansion (22ndMay-3rd 
June) ; if it thunders' on the dark first of Ashad (July) ; and if on 
the dark eighth of Ashad (July) the moon and if on the bright 
seventh of ^ArdtwttXAugust) the sun is clouded at rising. Tbe year 
will be one of oomplef'e failure of rain if it drizzles in M&gh (Febru- 
ary) ; if on the Fd,y«nNjullmoon (March) the wind blows from the 
south and there is lightnibg ; if during the month of Chaitra (April) 
the sky is cloudy and there is a drizzle, especially on the bright 
seventh ninth and fifteenth pdf on the fifth of Chaitra a particular 
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duster of stars is to the left of tho moon at the time of setting ; if 
on the bright third of Vaishakh (May) the wind blows from the 
south ; if the time of the moon's first entering the Arudra mansion 
(19th June - 2nd July) is morning or noon ; if on tho bright eleventh 
• twelfth and thirteenth of Vaishdkh (May) there is rain or thunder 
and lightning ; if there is rain or thunder on the no-moon day of 
Jelh (June) and on the first day of Ashad (July) ; if on the bright 
fifth of Ashad (July) the sky is clear and there is lightning in the 
south south-west or north-east; if on tho Ashad fuTlmoon (Juty) 
the day is cloudy and the night is clear; if on this day the wind 
blows from the south ; if there is no thunder on tho dark fourth 
and fifth of Shrdvan (Augnst) ; if the dark eighth of Shravan falls 
within the period when tho moon is in the Mr ag shir umusiou (4th - 
18th June) ; if the sky is clear for tho last four days of A' so 
(October); if it only drizzles when the moon is in the Bharni 
mansion (24tli April - 7th May); if the month Asluid (July) is an 
intercalary month ; and if the bright fifth of Karlile (November) 
falls on a Saturday. A famine is imminent if men and animals 
feel unusual hunger and thirst; if the bor Zizy phus jujuba tree 
fruits freely; if there are many swarms of bees; if immediately 
after the rainy season sets iu the jackals howl in the evening ; if the 
ants hoard food-grains ; if wild animals leave their haunts in forests 
and make their homes close to villages ; if cows bellow during the 
night-; if immediately before the rains the eggs of the poevit or 
Hindi are laid on low ground or on a rook in the middle of a pond 
with the tapering part of the egg touching the ground ; if curls of 
smoke hang in the four quarters of heaven ; if a crackling noise is 
heard from a well ; if there is very loud thunder ; and if in the cold 
months vapour rises from water. The crow and the Indian crane or 
sdras are believed to know beforehand whether the year will be wet 
or dry. If the rain is to be heavy the crows build thoir nests on the 
tops of trees sheltered by leaves and branches ; if the rain is to be 
neither heavy nor light they build iu the middle of trees but a 
little exposed ;'and if the rain is to be light they build on the west, 
or rainy side of trees. If a pair of cranes walking on a river bank 
utter their cry with thoir faces turned south the rainfall will fail ; 
if their faces are turned north the rainfall will partially fail ; and if 
east or west the rainfall will be good and seasonable. 

Besides marking these signs Gujardt husbandmen use other 
contrivances for determining whether the year or some particular 
month in tho year will be dry or wet. Among the better class of 
husbandmen, Kanbis, An&vla Brahmans, and others, the chief 
weather-tests are : On the morning of the bright third of Vaishdlch 
(April - May) a man sits in open ground with a burning cowdung 
cake in his hand. If the smoke moves towards the sun the year 
will be one of heavy rain; if the smoke forms into a wreath and 
passes high over the mau’s head tho year will bo one of partial or 
complete failure of rain. On the evening of the bright second of" 
Vaishdlch (April -May) tho village hcadmau sets an earthen* jar ' 
filled with water iu a field on four clods of earth, the clods 
a 21S1—45 
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representing the four wet months of Ashdd , Shravan, JBhddarvo, and 
Mo. The month of the jar is closed by an earthen saucer containing 
cleaned rice. After bowing to the jar, the headman returns home 
and on the following day examines the four clods. The dryness or 
wetness of the four months is foreshown by the dryness or wetness 
of the four clods. On the morning of the bright fifteenth of Fdgati 
(March) an earthen jar filled with water and with its mouth closed 
is buried in the ground over which the Bolt fire is lit. On the next 
Soli festival the jar is unearthed and the dryness or wetness of the 
jar foretells the dryness or wetness of the year. On the same day 
an earthen jar filled with water and with its month closed is laid in 
a hole over four clods representing the four rainy months. ■ The 
hole is covered with earth and over it the Holt fire is lit. On the 
following day the clods in the hole are examined and their dryness 
or wetness foretells the character of the months they-represent. 

On the Shravan (August) fnllmoon day on a river bank Brdhmans 
make two heaps of rice calling one a good and the other a bad year. 
If a crow alights and thrusts its beak first into the good year heap 
the year will he a famine year; if into the bad year heap the year 
will be prosperous. In some parts of Kathi&wdr the chief or the 
state officials, with four earthen pots symbolical of the four rainy 
months, go to a river bank. The chief or the head official^ worships 
the boundary guardian Khelarpal represented by a trident, by 
' pouring water and throwing flowers over is. Four men of the party 
with one of the four pots tied to the waist of each at one plunge, 
dive into the water. The four men come out of the water with the 
pots still round their waists. The water in the pots is examined 
and according as it is plentiful or scanty there will he a plentiful 
or scanty rainfall in the corresponding months of the new year. 
The pots aro afterwards broken to pieces. These pieces are by 
some taken home and put in their grain stores. 

To find what crops will fail and what crops will thrive, the follow- 
ing tests are taken. On the fullmoon of Fdgan (March) heaps of 
various kinds of grain are piled in some open space. Next day the 
heaps are examined and those crops wilf fail whose heaps are scattered.’ 
On the Ashdd fullmoon (July) a tola weight of different grains in 
separate wrappers is put in an earthen jar and the jar is laid in a 
Shaiv temple. On the next day the different grains in the wrappers 
are reweighed and according as they rise or fall below the original 
weight the grains will sell cheap or dear during the coming year. 

A branch of the thorny milkbush or thuveria with four twigs 
representing the four rainy months is put in the Holt fire for some 
minntes and is then taken out. The rainfall will be light in those 
months whose representative branches hare been injured by the 
fire. • , ■ 

Bhil, Koli, and Bahia husbandmen use the following tests to’find 
if the year will be wet or dry : On a day some time before the rain 
sets in a man and his sisteris son stand near the village well with 
their, faces turned towards the sun. .. A date-palm stick is given to 
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each,- the uncle holding his stick in his right hand and the nephew his 
stick in his left hand. While the two are standing, the villagers come 
and one of them worships a clay imago of the rain-god. One of 
them becomes possessed by the rain-god and begins to move his 
body to and fro. The uncle and the nephew then brandish their 
sticks and throw them down at the same-time. If the nephew’s stick 
is found below the uncle’s the rainfall will bo good and seasonable ; 
if the uncle’s stick is below the nephew’s the rainfall will be partial 
'or will completely fail. They go on pouring water before thoir 
goddess till it begins to run. The stream is stopped by a sand bank. 
If the pent-up water overtops the sand bank tho rainfall will bo 
heavy, if the water oozes through the bank tho raiufail will bo 
partial, and if the water stagnates the rains will fail. 

If the rain holds off till late in June, if the whole of July and the 
first half of August are almost dry, if the standing crops wither, 
and if men and animals are distressed by drought, efforts are made 
to induce Indra tho rain-god to favour the earth with Bhowers. 
Wealthy men engage Brilhmans to repeat prayers to tho rain-god 
in a Shaiv or a M&ta’s temple. Sometimes the outlet by which tho 
water passes from the basin in which tho ling of Muhddov is set is 
closed and the women of the village keep pouring water on the ling 
till it is deep sunk in water. This pouring of water, intended to 
please Maliddev, is repeated for eight days unless the rain falls in 
the meantime. Sometimes the people of the town or village quit 
the place in a body for a day and leave the village or town ujad or 
waste, and cook their food outside. This is done because by holding 
off rain Indra wishes to lay waste tho land. In native statos on tho 
day fixed for quitting tho town or village the chief issues a procla- 
mation forbidding any one to remain in the village on that day on 
pain of a heavy fine. Sometimes a man protending to be possessed 
by a goddess walks about tbe town and induces the people to mako 
offerings to the goddess through him. The offerings which arc laid 
in broken earthen vessels symbolical of human skulls out of which 
.the Joginis or female spirits delight to eat, are taken out of the town 
or village by the eastern gate and then set down on the ground within 
a water circle. Sometimes a parly of Bhil, Koli, or Kanbi womon 
walk in the street singing tho praise of the rain-god or as they call 
him J1 Ichulo. One of the party bears on her bend n basket containing 
a clay frog with three twigs of the nim Indian lilac treo stuck in it. 
Tho party stop at every house where tho women of the house pour a 
potiull of water over the frog drenching tho bearer and presenting 
them with doles of grain. Sometimes in fulfilment of a vow the head- 
man of tho village, and in native states the chief, dresses himself liko 
a woman un til the rain falls. Sometimes the wealthiest and most respect- 
ed man m the village dresses himself like au ordinary cultivator, goes 
. a ^ d» and begins to plough. The women of his house or others’ 
who do not generally move about the streets with uncovered faces go at 
• noon to the field where the man is ploughing taking cakes on their 
•tmv 1X1 £ e 1 ? anncr ordinary peasant women. Sometimes tho 
children or wealthy and respectable persons at nightfall go about tho 
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streets in ra<;s and in a plaintive tone ask alms front door to door. ' It 
is a hojicful sign if the people, especially if the close-fisted, taking them 
to be beggar children, listen to their prayers and give them grain. 
Sometimes wealthy and respectable women go about the street at 
midnight and knock at other people's doors. "When asked what 
they are the women say in a feigned voice they are famine-stricken 
people from Miirw&r. As a rule Hliil women do not shoot with a 
bow or use a sword. Only when the rains hold off for long and threaten 
scarcity, Bliil women go to the temple of the village goddess with 
bows and arrows, and there they abuse the goddess, smear her idol 
with cowdung, and sing dance and jump as if preparing to commit a. 
dacoity or darora by stealing the buffalo from the herd grazing in tho 
neighbouring village. Generally when women come in this way to 
steal a buffalo the cowherd in charge of the cattle offers no resistance. 
The buffalo is led in triumph to the shrine of the goddess and killed 
with clubs and sticks. Hound the dead animal the women dance for a 
long time and then distribute the food among themselves. The Bhils 
say that the women perform this buffalo-killing rile to shame the gods 
into pit}' and to convince them how badly off they must be when 
women have to take up arms. 

Of the five elements fire or nrjni is held most sacred by almost all 
classes and its worship is widespread. Fire is believed to be ono of the 
elements of the soul- and to bo the cause of the natural warmth of the 
body and of the digestion of food. Besides in burning the dead, it is 
used in ali sin-cleansing rites. To complete thread, marriage, and 
pregnancy ceremonies offerings are made to fire. Brahmans hold fire 
in high veneration ; it is their Vishvndov or Universal Lord and they 
daily offer it a few pinches of cooked rice. Bwthraaus specially worship 
tiro on no-moon days. It is used in all sacrifices. Brahmans produce 
the fire which is used in the fire sacrifice or aynifiotra by nibbing 
together two pieces of kher Acacia catechu wood. The lire thus 
obtained is used for sacrifice and is kept continuous!}' alive in the honso 
by adding to it logs of the pi pul, it h ami, vad, and khahhro trees. This 
fire is worshipped in tho morning, at noon, and in the evening. If the 
sacred fire goes out fresh fire is brought with music from the house of 
some one who kindled it by the friction of wood, and has used it in 
performing a sacrifice. When brought to tho house the new fire is laid 
in a masonry receptacle. Rajputs in native states and most trading 
classes in tho evening bow to tlie lamp and to each- other ; traders and 
shopkeepers offer sandal -paste aud Rowers to the lamp ; and all 
craftsmen, Sonis Luhdrs trad Kansaris, who use fire in their calling, 
make daily offerings of clarified butter and rice to their fire-place. 
Anything that has become unclean is purified by tlirowiug' it in fire. 
Sita the wife of llrim, after her deliverance from Rdvan, is believed to 
have been purified by walking on live charcoal, and all BrdbmanB 
with the help of live charcoal purify their pots that have been defiled - 
by being used by otherB than themselves or by women in their monthly 
sickness. On the other hand those who have been burnt to death by ■ 
fire or lightning are believed to become unfriendly spirits or bfods. 
Fire is one of the great spirit-scarors in all cases of spirit possession 
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and in many cases of witchcraft live charcoal or a lighted lamp is set 
before the patient or the witch that the spirit in them seeing the light 
may fear and fly. Some time about the Kartik fullmoon (November) 
lamps fed with clarified butter are offered to quiet the spirits. The 
Jambughoda Bhils, Kolis, Niiikdrfs, and Dhankas take vows to walk 
over live charcoal as a cure for cattle plague and sickness. For this 
purpose on the dark first of Fdaan (March) a trench about fifteen feet 
long and eight feet broad is dug in the ground near which the Jloli 
fire is lit. The bottom of the trench is strewn with live charcoal which 
is turned to a (lame every now and then with offerings of clarified 
butter. The sick man or the owner of the sick cattle or any other 
member of the family, richly drossed is taken with music to the trench. 
The fire is worshipped, a cock is offered to it. and the man or woman 
walks barefoot down the length of the burning trench. In an 
outbreak of fire its spread is checked by offering curds to it. The chief 
fire-worsliip day is Iloli , the Fagan fullmoon in March. On this day 
fire is lit in houses and nt the crossing of four roads or outside the 
village. When the fire is lit at the crossing of four roads or outside 
the village a hole is dug or an earthen platform is raised near the spot 
where the fire is to be lit. The hole or the platform is strewed with 
red powder and flowers. The main roads are festooned with mango or 
asopalo leaves and miniature paper flngs. In the evening fuel gathered 
from the street people or filched from fuel-carts passing through the 
street is piled over the spot. In the afternoon the street people 
assemble, indulge in the foulest abuse and in mock fights, and in the 
evening or at midnight one of the street people or in villages the 
headman with the help of a Brdhman offers sandal-pasto and flowers 
to the pile which is then lighted with a torch,, sometimes by a Vdgri. 
When the whole is ablaze clarified butter, fried juvar, and gram, > and 
several dry dung-cakes strung together are thrown in the fire. The 
worshipper then walks seven times round the fire, pouring water as he 
walks. At the cud of the seventh round ho offers a cocoanut. The 
street or village people then walk seven times round the fire and 
besides fried grain offer it the unopened leaves and lopping of the mango 
moh a and sit ami trees. Newly married pairs, mothers with children, 
and all who want 'to guard themselves against fever and sore-eyes 
worship the Jloli fire for which they have to keep a day-long fast. 
The other occasion sacred to fire-worship is during the JJivdli 
festival, that is the last three days of A' so (October). During these 
days all houses are brilliantly lighted, and on the last day of the 
month lighted lamps fed •with clarified butter or oil are worshipped, 
particularly by traders and shopkeepers, offering to them husked rice 
flowers and sandal -paste. The followers of Kabir, and some of those 
who belong to the Mdrgi or Bij sect and profess not to worship idols, 
hold the flame or jet of a lighted lamp sacred and make offerings to it 
as others do to their idols. The newmoon day is held sacred by the 
members of the Bij or Mdrgi sect when a lamp is lighted in their 
temples and the flame is worshipped with a full ritual. An outbreak 
of fire is dreaded if there are fivo Tuesdays or Saturdays in a 
month ; if the first day of Chaitra (April) and the bright eleventh of 
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Ashad (July) fall on a Tuesday; and i£ jackals howl during- the day 
time. Lightning or vijli is believed to be the daughter of Nand’ 
Mertho foster-father of Krishna. Continual flashes of lightning in the 
north-east foretell a heavy fall of rain. 

The human soul is believed to be a phase of the wind-god or 
V&ytt. All Brdhmans in their -daily worship tty to regulate their' 
breathing by keeping their four right hand fingers over their loft 
nostril and the thumb over the right nostril. At their meals before’ 
touching any other food all Brdhmans eat ns the soul’s offerings 
three pinches of cooked rice. Rheumatism, epilepsy, and madness 
are believed to bo wind complaints and to bo caused by the evil 
influence of the wind-god. They are believed to be cured by en- 
gaging Brahmans to repeat verses in honour of the wind-god and by 
making gifts to Brdlimans. As a cure for rheumatism people wear 
on their right elbow a pipal or an Mo leaf bearing certain words 
in honour of the wind-god. The following arc some of the current 
beliefs regarding the direction of the wind. If on Fdlgan fullmoon 
(March) the wind blows from the south there will be a terrible famine ; 
k it changes every now and then the king is in danger and there 
will be a civil war. If on the bright third in Vaishakh (May) the 
wind blows in the early dawn from the north-west the crops will 
prosper ; if it blows from the south there will be a famine. If dur- 
ing the time tho moon remains in the Mragshir star-home (4th-l8th 
June) the wind does not blow fiercely the prospects of the season 
are gloomy. If the first day of Jeth (June) falls within the 
Mragshir period injury to the crops by the wind will be averted. If 
on the Ashad fullmoon (July) tho wind blows from the east the crops 
will be injured ; if from the south the wells and ponds will dry and 
there will be a famino ; if from the west the crops will prosper and 
the rainfall will be seasonable ; if from the north tho rains will hold 
off for a time ; if from the north-east tho people will prosper ; and if 
the wind fails there will be an earthquake. 

Tomb-worelnp is not common. The few tombs that are worshipped 
Wo kb iiip. are those raised over the remains of a tali, that is a. woman who 

burnt herself with her dead husband, of an ascetic,.aud of a Mu«almun 
saint. Till widow-immolation was suppressed by Lord William Bentiuck 
in a.d. 1829 the practice of a woman burning herself with her husband 
was common. By sacrificing herself the woman was believed to bo 
taken to heaven and to be united for ever with her husband, and her 
relations and friends specially honoured. The practice of a woman 
burning herself on her husband’s funeral pile was not confined to 
particular castes or to particular districts. Among the most 
sacred sail tombs in Gnjar&t are those of Shivk'orbai a Nrtgar 
Brdhman woman at Surat, and of a Vanjdra woman at Vdlod in 
the Bardoli sub-division of Surat ; of a Sdthodra' Nagar Brahman 
woman, named Dhankorbdi in the Borsad sub-division of Kaira ; of a 
Bliarvdd woman named Rdjbdi at Viratngdm in Ahmeddbdd ; of a 
Modli Ydnia woman in Mahi Kdntha; and of some Bhnnsdli women 
in Cutch. Of these Rdjbdi of Viramgdm was 'said to have been a 
remarkably finelooking woman, whose beauty drew tho notice of a 
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Musalmdn noble in the neighbourhood. The noble with some of his 
friends made an attempt to take Rd.jb&i by force. Many Bhavvdds went 
to Rajbdi's aid and succeeded in driving the Musalmans back, though 
about 200 Bharvdds are said to have been killed in the encounter, 
among them Rdjbli's husband. Influenced partly by her love for her 
1 husband and partly because she was taunted with the misery her beauty 
had- caused, Rdjbdi burnt herself with her dead husband. A pond was 
dug in her honour and a yearly fair is held in her memory on the 
bright seventh of Shravan (August). The following account shows 
what circumstances often led to and surrounded the rite of widow-burn- 
ing in Gujardt : Manishankar, a Modh Brdhman, aged about thirty, died 
suddenly or was killed in a brawl. His wife Pdrvati was a passionate 
woman aged about twenty-five. The sudden death of her husband 
shocked Parvati beyond measure, and while she was overwhelmed with 
grief, and while others were weeping and wailing near the dead body, 
an elderly woman of the house came near Pdrvati and dropped a hint 
with the. view of finding whether Parvati had any intention of burning 
with her husband. Driven by religious zeal, by the gloomy prospect 
of her widowed lot, and by a desire of immortalizing herself, Pdrvati 
took the hint and cried ‘ Je Arnbe Je Am.be 3 that is Hail to Amba. 
This was the first sign of her wish to burn with her husband. While 
thus beside herself with excitement she rushed to the spot where the 
body of Manishankar lay. She sat on the ground with the head of 
her dead husband on her thigh.. She untied her hair, her eyes became 
red and. fiery, and she daubed her forehead temples and cheeks with 
red paint. She worked several miracles, producing redpowder, coins, 
and women's robes by merely rubbing her hands together. When 
Parvati’s frenzy or sat was established beyond doubt, the wailing in 
the family ceased, and the impurity arising from the death disappeared. 

. Friends and relations sat round P&rvati, bowed to her, and addressed 
her as Satima. As great power attaches to a sati’s curse and blessing 
" the relations asked her forgiveness for any former ill-treatment and 
prayed for her blessing. She blesssd them all, gently passed her 
hand over the body of the sick, and" presented betelnuts to barren 
women to be chewed. The news of her frenzy spread far and wide, the 
house was thronged by the townspeople, men women and children, all 
eager to have a sight of Pdrvati and to be blessed by her. Music was 
played in front of the house. Preparations for carrying the dead body 
T to the buring ground were pushed on. A ladder-shaped bamboo bier 
was made and on it the dead body was laid shrouded in a red cloth. 
The corpse was taken out of the house on the bier and was borne by 
four carriers, one of the two in front being Pdrvati herself. As they 
bore the body music played before them and throngs of people follow- 
ed. As she walked Pdrvati kept calling ‘Je Ambe Je Ambe ’ scattering* 
handfuls of turmeric powder, which was eagerly gathered by the people. 
At the main gateway of the town' she was met by the chief or headman 
who asked her to dip the palms of her bands in red paint and with 
them mark the town gate, and to bless the chief and the town people. 
On reaching the burning ground the bier was laid on the river bank; 
the woman 6till keeping herself near the dead body. A shed made of 
r the driest wood was raised and in the’ shed the dead body after being 
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washed was laid over a pile of wood. Pdrvati bathed and prayed to the 
sun. Her loosened hair was oiled with clarified butter and she walked 
seven times round the shed. After bowing to the sun and to the 
crowd she entered the shed and squatted on the pile of wood with the 
body of her dead husband in her lap. While thus seated several huge 
logs of wood were so piled round her that she was fixed fast breasfcdeep ‘ 
in wood. Every inflammable substance was added to the heap. When 
all was ready the deafening din of drums and trumpets was doubled, 
the crowd raised a mighty shout, and the Brahman priest taking two 
lighted torches inside the shed gave them to Parvati who held one 
under her oiled hair and the other under the driest fuel near her. As 
the shriek of a burning woman is unlucky to hear, deafening music 
was played until the shed was ablaxe. As the shed burned, the people 
bowed to it, and after bathing returned home. 

Over the spot where a woman was burnt a masonry platform or 
devadi used to he erected generally by the chief, and sometimes by the 
members of her family. A stone is set on the platform which is 
sometimes canopied, and on the stone are carved the sun and the 
moon and the figure of a woman with her right arm uplifted. Some- 
times a religious grant is made by the chief for the daily worship of the 
platform. The members of the woman’s family visit the platform 
generally on the dark fourteenth of A'so (October), daub it with 
redlead, lay a* lighted lamp near it, and offer a cocoannt and a robe 
to it. The platform is also similarly worshipped by barren women and 
by fever-stricken people. Some Bhils, Dublas, and other early tribes 
lay cakes and curds near the platform hoping by the offering to be 
cured of fever or to recover a lost animal. The members' of a gait’s 
family are believed to cure baldness and tmnour by blowing water 
from their months over the bald or swollen spot. - 

The tombs or masonry platforms raised on a river bank over the 
remains of a Hindu ascetic are called samadhs , because the , 
ascetic is believed at the time of death to be in a state of mental 
absorption or samadhi. These tombs are 'raised either by the 
family of a layman who renounced the world or became an ascetic 
a short time before his death, or by the disciples and followers of a 
man who before his death bad long been an -ascetic. A stone is 
set on the platform and on the stone a pair of footprints are carved. 
These tombs are worshipped by the dead man’s family ot disciples . 
doily or at least on Sundays Tuesdays and Thursdays on the . 
AsMd fullmoon (July) and on the anniversary of the ascetic’s 
death, and by other high caste Hindus on high days when they go 
t-o bathe in the river. Some ascetics consider it meritorious to Bit 
on the platform on the newmoon day of Kartih (November). The 
seat or the sleeping cot of the saint are also worshipped by his • 
followers and are always allowed to remain empty and unused. 

Most Hindus hold sacred the tomb or talcio of a Musaltndn 
saint called pir or sat (that is shahid or martyr) which is gene- 
rally shaded by a fig, a ray an Mimusops indica, or a tamarind tree. 
Except by the followers of Svaminardyan, the tombs of Mnsalm&n 
saints are "Visited by middle and low caste Hindus on high days or 
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when a vow taken in the saint’s honour is to be fulfilled. Mdchhis 
and Bhangisls offer a cocoanut to one of these tombs after 
the marriage ceremony is over. The most frequented tombs in 
the province are those of Bdva Ghor at Ratanpnr in the Rdjpipln 
state about fourteen miles south-east of Broach, and of Dariydsha 
at Virpur in the Bdldsinor state of Rewa Kdntha about nine 
miles .west of Lundvdda. Of the origin of Bdva Ghor’s tomb 
the story is told that in early times the goddess Makhan Devi lived 
on a hill near Ratanpur and near her a lamp fed by fifty pounds 
of batter continually burned. So strong was the light that the 
prophet Muhammad at ilekka asked Bdva Ghor to see whence the 
light came. On the coming of Bdva Ghor Jldkban Devi sank 
under the ground and the saint settling there worked and still 
works wonders. Even the tiger obeys his orders, and if a 
person attacked by a tiger calls on the saint’s name the tiger 
retires. A ray an Mimnsops indica tree close to the tomb is 
used in “ordeals. Its twined branches form a loop through which 
suspected persons are made to pass, the belief being thnt, while the 
loop shrinks and holds fast the guilty, it allows the innocent to pass 
unhindered. Dariydsha, the saint of Virpur, regarding whom 
wonderful stories are told, is said to have been descended in a 
direct line from Abbds the uncle of the Prophet. The intercession 
and help of those and other Musalmdn saints is asked when a man’s 
life is in danger from drowning or from wild beasts, when a lost 
article is to be recovered, when the milk-yielding power of milch 
cattle is to he restored, when employment is to be secured, when 
punishment is to be avoided, when epidemic cholera, cattle plague, 
snakebite, women’s barrenness, and such diseases as fever 
particularly quartan fever, white leprosy, abscess, wart, hydrocele, 
and a white speck in the eye are to be cured. When by the saint’s 
help the object is gained, offerings are made to his tomb. The dayB 
proper for making the offerings are Thursdays and Fridays. Of 
the offerings some are general and others are special. In a general 
offering the tomb is shrouded in a green or white cover or in a 
netwoik of flowers or it is strewn with jasmin flowers or damra 
leaves. The tombs are also sometimes canopied by a wooden frame 
work plated with silver. Rose syrup, cocoanuts, wheat flour mixed 
with clarified butter and sugar, cakes made of bdvto flour, sesame 
H- seed and clarified butter, a lighted lamp, a sheet of paper, and a pot 
containing a mixture of milk and water are also offered at saints’ 
tombs. The special offerings are in. cases of barrenness a miniature 
cradle and the flesh of a goat or a cock j in case of fever cloth 
horses and a lighted lamp; in cases of abscess, wart, hydrocole, 
and tumour pinches of salt pepper and coarse sugar; in cases of 
eye diseases a piece of silver money ; in cases of earache a silver 
wire ; to recover a lost article millet flour mixed with clarified butter 
and sugar is offered, and to cure white leprosy some favourite article 
of food is avoided and" after the cure Musalmdn beggars are feasted. 
As a cure for general weakness or ill-health some patients dance 
near the tombs. These offerings are as a rule laid before the tomb. 
If the tomb is far off and cannot be easily visited the offerings and a 
b 21 81— 4G ‘ 
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lighted lamp are laid in the patient’s house before a tomb-shaped 
heap of rice, or without the rice heap in that corner of the house 
which faces the saint’s tomb, or oatside of the house under a thami 
tree which is held to be the abode of a saint. The eatables are 
used by the person who offers them or by men in charge of the 
tomb. During the Muharram festival the tabuU or tdziis, which 
are bamboo and tinsel models of the tomb of Hassan and Hussain at 
Karbala in Arabia are held particularly sacred by Rajputs, Vagris, 
Kolis, Dhedris, Bhils, and other low class Hindus, some of whom 
prepare these models themselves and like Musalm&ns carry them to 
the river. Some Brdhtnan, Vdnia, and other high caste Hindu boys, 
generally those made much of by their parents, dress themselves 
during the Muharram festival as Musalmrin beggars, put red cotton 
threads round their necks, mark their brows with white powder, and 
live on gifts made by friends and relations. On the ninth of the 
Muharram some women wear wet clothes and drop live charcoal on 
their bodies. They fast all day and in the evening lick a finger 
dipped in wet lime and eat rico and sugar. Next day while the 
shrines are being taken to the river, some low caste Hindus hoping 
to secure the wellbeing of their children or to be cured of disease 
offer the shrines wheaten cakes, parched rice, sugared sesame, 
,eocoanuts, red cotton thread, cloth, camels and elephants, and 
sometimes the flesh of a cock, a goat, or a buffalo. . In fulfilment of 
a vow some ponr water, throw themselves in the road, and with 
a cocoanut in their hands roll in front of the shrines; Borne pass 
and repass under them; some walk a considerable distance -with 
their faces turned towards the Bhrines ; and some paint themselves 
as tigers and bears. 

Consecrated stones are held sacred by almost all classes of Gujardt 
Hindus. Most gods and goddesses are made of stone, which, with 
high caste people, are polished and cut into various forms, “and with 
low caste people are unhewn blocks with or without shape. The forms 
under which Shiv, Mdta, Ganpati, Hamundn, Vishnu, and numberless 
other gods are worshipped, or rather the forms in which these and 
other deities are believed to dwell, are human figures generally grotesque. 
The varieties of stone most used in idol-making are marble, limestone, 
sandstone, and ciystal. These idols are made of stone either quarried 
and cut into shape by loeal masons or are brought ready-made 
from other parts of India. The black round stone that represents. 
Vishnu in his form of Shdligrdm is brought by wandering beggars 
from Badri Keddr at the foot of the Himalayas ; while the stone which 
represents Shiv is brought from the banks of the Narbada on the 
occasion ol the Tavra or festival which occurs every twelve years 
when Vaithakh (May) is the intercalary or extra month. During the 
Tavra festival the god Shiv is believed to possess the stones on the" 
hanks of the Narbada as the saying is, At the Tavra time there are as 
.many Shivs or Shankars as there are stones or kankavs. After the. 
stone or the stone figure is consecrated by prayers and offerings, it ’ is 
treated as a god or a geddess, that is it becomes the dwelling of. some 
guardian spirit. It is set in a temple or in a niche or iti a room of the. 
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house, and is worshipped daily or on high days. Vdghris, Rabriris, 
Bharvadsj Ahirs, Kolis, Bhils, Dublds, Dlidnkds, and other wild tribes 
have no elaborate rites for making a stone fit to be the house of a 
guardian. With them any stone rubbed with redlead is an object of 
i reverence, or rather with them the mere rubbing of a stone with 
redlead makes it fit to be the dwelling of a guardian spirit. The 
stones worshipped by these classes may be brought under two heads, 
the - dwellings of gods and goddesses and the dwellings of the dead. 
A rough or a polished stone daubed with redlead is the dwelling of 
Govdldev, Hanumanj Kdbnamdev, ICamdev, Kdkobalio, Simario, or 
, Sdmradev, and a stone - marked with a redlead cross or a heap of stones 
' is the dwelling of the goddesses Meladi, Shikotar, Yerdi, Khodiyitr, 
Devli, or Bhavdni. A cross or sometimes a redlead trident is painted 
on the. trunk of a nim or a pipal Indian fig tree, and a heap of stones 
is piled at its root. . Por fear of offending the. spirit or the goddess, 
passers, especially women, add a stone or two to the heap, considering 
the place to be the dwelling of some spirit or of some goddess. 

* Stones or cairns raised in memory of the dead are called Matrds, 
when the stone is- a rough unhewn block, and paliy&s, literally 
guardians or guardian homes, when the stone is dressed and carved 
into a figure. Unhewn stones or hkairae are sometimes raised for 
all the dead members of a family but generally for those who have 
died a violent death. These stones are daubed with redlead and are 
laid sometimes under a temple-shaped earthen dome and sometimes 
, m op® 11 ground in. the house-yard or under a pipal tree on the 
outskirts, of the village. Besides on the yearly death days of those 
whose spirits are believed to dwell in them, these stones are worshipped 
by all members of the family on Sundays and Tuesdays, and on the 
occasion of fulfilling a vow taken to cure sickness or avert danger. 
The worship is simple. Several heaps of cleaned rice, some befcelnuts, 

'' » n <J- a cocoanut are laid before the stone and a lamp is lighted. 
A black or white flag is stuck in the ground or is tied to the earthen 
dome, and clay animals, ahorse if the spirit was a man and a cow 
if the spirit was a .woman, are laid near it. On special occasions 
mo/ia or palm-juice liquor is poured on the stone, a cook or a goat is 
° j an< ^ metn kers of the family sit round the stone 

and dine. Instead of stones some Bharvfids or shepherds use small 
ti> C0 Pper plates on which a human figure is engraved by the village - 
goldsmith. ° 

Polished and carverd memorial stones are called paliyds guardians,. 
fcnamuriigas pillars, or chvrds graven stones. They are raised in. 
memory of those who have died a violent death, or who have died- 
the death of a martyr, or who when living have been remarkable 
tor holiness or for. some other notable trait of character. Sometimes 
stones , are raised in dread of a spirit-possessed man or an exorcist. 
lhe spirit or a man who dies a violent death is quieted by having 
a stone raised for him. Until a stone is raised, or a man-shaped 
wooden figure smeared with redlead is buried deep on the village 
.. ® r « sn °fi ®> spirit is likely to attack the bodies or the cattle of the 
members of its family. These stones arc set in an enclosure or under' 
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a pipal tree, on the village border near the village reservoir, or on the 
spot where the person was slain. The stones, which have sometimes 
one of their corners flattened, are generally oblong and are about four 
feet high, two feet broad, and sis to twelve inches thick. If it 
represents a man who met his death guarding his village, on one side 
of the stone is carved a figure with a sword a shield and a dagger, 
sometimes seated on a horse or on a camel. The figure is in the shape 
of a man or woman or of the monkey god Hanumdn. Sometimes also 
a limb lost or maimed in a fight is shown. On the opposite side 
are carved the figures of the sun and the moon. The name of the 
man and the day, year, and canso of his death are also cut on the 
stone. The stones are sometimes set on a masonry platform and 
sometimes sunk about a foot deep in the ground. Memorial stones arc 
set up other on the dark fourteenth of A' so (October) or on the bright 
fourteenth of Karlik (November). When tiles'- are-set up the village 
people meet, and the man who sets up the stone washes it with milk, 
smears it with xedlead and clarified butter, and offers it a cock or a 
goat. Some moha or palm-juice liquor and sesame oil are poured over 
it and the flesh of the animal offered is cooked and served among the 
guests. On Sundays Tuesdays and Thursdays, on their yearly death 
days, on the bright second fifth thirteenth fourteenth and fifteenth 
of Kartik (November), on the Holt festival in March, on the dark 
thirteenth fourteenth and fifteenth of Shrdvan (August), on the dark 
fourteenth of Bhadarvo (September), and on the bright tenth and dark 
fourteenth of A' so (October), the members of the deceased’s family 
wash the stone with milk, paint it with redlead, scatter flowers over 
it, lay a lighted lamp fed with sesame oil near it, and set a flag over it. 
Once a year, generally on the dark fourteenth of Bhadarvo or A' so 
(September or October) the members of the deceased’s family offer a 
goat or a cock and a clay-horse to the stone. The stones are also held 
saend by the villagers who do not let a dead body pass near them, v 
Particularly among the Kolis, newly married couples go to one oftheso 
stones, bow to it, and lay near it a copper coin, a cocoanut, and rice. 
Sometimes the bridegroom before he goes to tbe bride’s house bows to 
one of these stones. The stones raised for Gogo a Cholidn Rajput in 
Mahi Kantha, for a Chqhan Rajput in the Broach village of Kardgaum, 
and for a Bh&tti Rajput in Kapadvanj are visited by persons bitten by 
snakes. In the Mahi Kdntba villages which are far from.the stone of 
Gogo, a clay-horse is set on the outskirts of the village. The stone or > 
the clay -horse is in tbe keeping of a Rdvalia, who, by the shriek that is 
raised by the neighbours drawn to the spot by the sound of a trumpet 
or a drum, begins, some time after the snake-bitten person is brought 
to the stone, to wave his body to and fro as if possessed by, the spirit 
who lives in the stone. While he thus shakes the Ravalia sucks the 
bitten part and spits. When cured the sufferer daubs the stone with, 
redlead, offers it a cocoanut and a bottle of liquor, and lays near it a 
lighted lamp. The stone of a Rajput named Jorji in Mahi Kantha 
who is said to have been killed while wrestling with a tiger, is also 
visited to avert sickness. The stone raised in Mahi Kantha for a Bbil 
named Jhfila is worshipped by villagers on the first Sunday of Bhadarvo j 
(September) for the safety and wellbeing of their cattle. The cattle 
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ropes and some of the sick cow* s or buffalo’s butter are offered to the 
stone. Instead of stone slabs a bust of black marble brick or wood is 
sometimes set up and worshipped in. the same way as other stones are 
worshipped. Sometimes the produce of a piece of land is set apart for 
the daily worship of those stones. 

Disease both in its milder endemic form in. which it is generally 
present, and in its fiercer epidemic form which wastes the country 
from time to time, is believed to be due to spirit influence. Endemic 
diseases are believed to be caused by the unfriendly influence of 
some planet or of some god or goddess or of some spirit j epidemic 
diseases are believed to be caused by the anger of some goddess. 
Besides by drugs diseases of both classes are believed to be cured 
by religious rites. The following details show the special treatment 
adopted in the case of certain diseases. Of endemic diseases the 
commonest is fever. Fever or tdv is believed to be caused by the 
unfriendly influence of some planet, or of some god or goddess, 
or of some spirit. If the fever is caused by planet influence, the 
particular unfriendly planet is worshipped, a Brdhman is engaged 
to offer prayers to it, and articles sacred to it are used or are given 
away in charity. If it is caused by Shiv, his stone is washed by 
pouring on it a constant stream of water or milk through a small 
hole in the bottom of a jar, and cooked rice and curds aro offered. 
If it is caused by some goddess or by Hanumdu, prayers are repeated 
in their name and tbeir favourite offerings arc made to them. If it 
is caused by the influence of some spirit, offerings are made to the 
tombs of Musalmdn saints, charmed articles are worn on the arms or 
neck, handfuls of water are offered and poured on the ground, and fire 
is worshipped. Intermittent fever is believed to be miraculously cured 
by charmed words uttered by those who have secured the favour of 
some spirit. Consumption or kshaya, which is believed to be caused by 
moon influence, is cured by offering prayers to a goddess ; syphilitic 
eruptions or vispJiotak by the worship of Vishnu and Shiv and by 
prayers to a goddess ; piles or aras by dropping rice sugar and curds 
over the stone of Mahddev; scrofula or kanthmdl by prayers to Vishnu ; 
dysentery and diarrhoea or aavigraJiani by prayers to Mratyunjaya 
and by pouring water over the stone of Shiv ; rheumatism by prayers 
to Vdyu.or the windgod, by fire worship, and by wearing on the right 
arm a chaplet of dnlcdo (Calotropis gigantea) or pipal leaves bearing 
mystic figures or words j paralysis or pakshdgdi by the gift of a cow 
or of some article coins, dates, cocoanuts, equal in weight to the body 
of the diseased and by marrying a steer to a heifer ; kidney diseases or 
dmbhoi by wearing charmed copper rings on the toes; jaundice or 
kamlo and enlargement of the spleen or barol by wearing charmed cotton 
threads on the right elbow or on the neck warts or varsolis and 
hydrocele or aniargal by offering coarse sugar, salt, and pepper to a 
saint’s tomb j guineaworm or valo by offering a silver wire to a saint’s 
tomb j tumour and baldness by water rinsed from tlie mouth of those 
in whose family a woman has become a snti ; leprosy by prayers to a 
Musalmdn saint and by a visit to the shrine of Bahuchartfji ; and 
eye-diseases by offering a piece o£ silver to a saint’s tomb. 
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The three shrines cliicfty frequented by the sick are at Bahuchardji 
thirty miles north of Yiramgdm, at Yaddli twelve miles north 
of Idar in Mahi Kdntlia, and at Jundgadh in Kdthidwar. The 
goddess Bahuchardji is visited by the lame blind impotent and childless 
from the neighbourhood and from other parts of the province. They 
draw near her temple and remain seated beside the sacred pond of 
Mdnsarovar, touching no food until they fancy they have heal'd the 
goddess promising them the accomplishment of their des'res. They 
then bathe in the pond and the impotent particularly are believed to be 
cured by tbe batli. Regarding the miraculous power of the water of 
this pond the following story is told. A Clidvaa ruler of Pdtan and a 
Solanki chief of Kdlri resol ved to unite their families by marriage. 33 ut, 
by evil chance, both kings had daughters, neither had a son. The 
Kalri chief passed otf his girl as a boy and the marriage was celebrated. 
Difficulties ensued, and the girl-husband found herself forced to flee 
from Pdtan. Near Bahuchardji she rested awhile. Her slut plunged 
into the Mdnsarovar and to the wonder of the princess came forth a dog ; 
her mare jumped in and came forth a stallion ; the princess then tried 
the magic of the water and she changed into a man. Tbe wooden 
image of the goddess Revali at Vaddli is visited by the lame, blind, 
paralytic, and stammering. After they are seated in front of the 
goddess, the temple servant, a Suthdr woman, lights a lamp before the 
goddess. On a footstool covered with red cloth nine coppers, some 
maize, acocoanut, and a lighted lamp are laid. While the sick man sits 
near the stool the temple woman keeps passing her hand over the lamp 
before the goddess rubbing her face with it. After some time she 
becomes possessed by the goddess, and rocks to and fro. While thus 
possessed a lighted torch is placed in her left hand, and she alternately 
waves the torch over the sick man, and passes her right hand over the 
lamp before the goddess. f J his waving continues till the sick man is, 
believed to be cured. The tomb of Datdr Pir at Jundgadh fo visited by 
persons suffering from guineaworm. Yows are taken, and after tbe 
disease is cured the diseased wears an iron ring on tbe right ankle until 
he has offer .*31 a silver wire to tbe tomb. 

Barrenn§[L~ s Jr women is believed to be caused by the unfriendly 
influence otZ\v goddess, or of a planet, or of some offended spirit. 

Both the woman her husband hold it a curse, partly on account of 

the social contempt which accompanies it and par%' because the after- 
death state of the childless is wretched unrelieved by the rites which a 
son can alone properly perform. 1 In high caste Hindu households a son 
is a necessity on religious grounds, and when there is no natural son a 
son is adopted. A barren woman is contemptuously called eanjani. 
She tries to get rid of her barrenness by a variety of means. 
She consults Jain priests, Brdhinans, Jogis or Telia Rdjds, who wear 
oily clothes and are versed in palmistry ; drinks charmed water ; 
or ties amulets on her left elbow or neck. If the barrenness is believed 
to be caused by tbe anger of some god or goddess, she quiets them by 
prayers and by giving them their pet offerings, or she calls in the aid of 


■* The sight of a barren noman or a chadless man in the early morning is unlucky. 
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her patron god or goddess. To secure this friendly aid she prepares 
lakhs that is 125,000 clay lings or Shiv emblems, and for a certain 
number of days offers to each of these flowers, sandal-paste, and bel 
leaves. She prays to her favourite goddess promising that if she gets a 
male child his head shall be shaved in her honour. She propitiates the 
Avater-god by a morning bath in a sacred river or pool on Sundays. If 
the barrenness is due to the unfriendly influence of some planet, she 
engages a Brdhman to repeat prayers in its honour, fasts on the day 
sacred to it, and gives away in charity articles held sacred to it. If the 
disease is spirit-caused she Avalks 108 times round the pipal tree, parti- 
cularly on a 'no-moon Monday, pours Avater at its roots, and Avinds a 
cotton thread round its trunk, She also pours water on the basil plant 
and the daro grass. She goes to a Musalmdn saint's tomb, offers to the 
tomb a miniature cradle, and takes vows. She propitiates the spirits of 
her husband's dead ancestors by having a nar&yanbali or memorial 
service performed in their honour at Frabhds-Pdtan, or some other holy 
place, and by applying on the bright fifth of Skravan (August) flowers 
and sandal-paste to the image of a cobra. She also secures their good- 
will by practising rigid austerities. She foregoes her favourite dish ; 
eats standing or with her left hand or with her right hand under her 
right leg ; sups before sunset out of a clay plate ; keeps her hair untied 
and unoiled ; does not wear a red browmark ; and ties a cotton thread 
to, or wears a ring of brass and copper wire intertwined on, her left 
elbow or ankle. Besides by these means a woman gets rid of her 
barrenness by pricking on a Sunday or a Tuesday with a point of a needle 
or by secretly cutting a tuft of the hair of a neighbour's or friend's 
child ; or by swallowing an unclipped betelnut after keeping it for some 
days under the cot of a woman in labour ; or by secretly tearing a piece 
out of the robe of a pregnant woman or a woman in childbirth, an act 
which when discovered causes much uneasiness to the women and their 
relations as it is believed to lead to the child’s death or to the pregnant 
woman's miscarriage ; or by asking a pregnant woman to dinner on the 
gharbhaso that is festival on the bright fourteenth of Bhddaruo (Sept- 
ember) and laying, a cocoanut in her lap j or by getting herself drenched 
by water out of an earthen jar over which the cocoanut symbolical of the 
family goddess is laid during marriages and women's first pregnancies, 
or by beginning to wear an iron ring on her left ankle from the early 
dawn of the dark fourteenth of A'so (October). The child born to a 
woman after she has performed all or any of these rites is always a pet 
in the family, particularly if it be a male child. If a male child is 
believed to be the gift of a M usalmdn saint or fakir it is named Fakiro. 
Like a Musalmdn boy he wears a tuft of hair on a shaven head and 
appears as a Musalmdn beggar in the Muharram festival. A boy who 
is believed to bo given by a goddess has his right nostril bored, ie named 
Ndthio that is ‘ Bored/ wears a Avrietlet and a nose-ring, is sometimes 
dressed like a girl for some years, and has his head first shaved before 
his patron goddess. A boy who is believed to be the result of the 
mother's constant begging of her patron god or goddess is named 
Bhikho that is Beggar, and as a beggar wears for some years clotheB 
belonging to friends and relations. As the idiot and insane are believed 
to be guardian-possessed, to scare evil .spirits a boy is sometimes 
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Section XIV. called Bogho, Ghelo, or GAndo, all meaning mad, and to mislead 
Disbasr ill-minded spirits who attack what is most praised, hoys sometimes 

_ Wonsnit*. bear such names as Uko and Ukardo'that is Dunghill, Kacliro that is 

Barrenness. Rubbish, and Bnvo that is Ascetic. Boys are also occasionally called 
Bhulo that is missed, and Mogho that is dearly bought. The temple 
of Fulbdi in the Borsad sub-division of ICaira has obtained a wide 
renown and her shrine is much resorted to by most of the barren 
women in the neighbourhood. A RabSri priest of the shrine while 
pretending to be possessed by the goddess prescribes to these women 
certain observances and rites and gives charmed threads to be tied to 
the ankle. 

Small-pot. Small-pox, including measles or gohru and chicken-pox or achhaMa , 

* is called si tula when it is epidemic and naiad when it is endemic. 

Epidemic smalt-pox is presided over by a goddess called Sitala MAta 
or small-pox mother, and endemic small-pox by a god called Saiad 
KAka or small -pox uncle. Both are propitiated by parents especially 
by mothers, the Saiad when the child is actually attacked with 
small-pox and Sitala once a year to protect the child. The day sacred 
to Sitala Mata or the small-pox goddess is the bright or dark seventh 
of S/iravan (August). As small-pox is believed to be caused by heat, 
on that day artificial heat is as much as possible avoided. The female 
head if not all the members of the family, bathes with cold water and 
eats food cooked on the previous day. Some women also eat food 
prepared from materials procured from seven friends. The female head’ 
after her cold bath and before her cold meal goes to visit the small-pox 
goddess under a pipal Ficus religiosa tree on the river bank. In books 
the goddess who is of the ChAndAl or impure caste is shown as naked 
seated on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing fan on her head, with 
the pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom in the other. For 
worship the goddess is shown by a clay female image seated on a. 
donkey, or by a stone, or by a kevda Pandanus odoratissimus plant. 
The women offer the goddess milk, pepper, betelnut, dry-dates, 
cocoa-kernel, a few Indian millet grains, flowers, and the leaves of the 
kevda or pandanus and of the ghalodi creeper. A piece of silk cloth 
called ghdtdi or a cotton thread is also wrapped round the image. Five 
seven or thirteen boys or girls are fed on stale food near the goddess 
if any member of the family has suffered from small-pox in the course 
of the year. After worshipping the goddess the women return home; 
the kitchen hearth is neatly cowdunged, a whitewash cross is made 
on it, and mango leaves are offered to it. In Kafchiriwdr, on the dark 
thirteenth of Chaitra (April), to guard against an attack of small -pox, 
the figures of a man and woman are "drawn with cowdung in a nic he 
in the house, nim leaves and twigs are offered to the figures, a lamp is' 
lighted, and the members of the family bow to them. In small-pox 
epidemics an exorcist, called by the village people, protends to bo 
possessed by tbe goddess, orders people to take vows, claps the village 
headman on the head, and blesses him. Sometimes the disease-soothing 
ceremony or shanti (a detailed account of which is given below 
page 413) is performed on the outskirts of the village, and the village 
gates are festooned with cocoanuts, nim or Indian lilac leaves, and 
old broomsticks. 
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Snind Kalia or Small-pox Uncle also called Balio or Balia Kaka 
that is powerful Uncle, is supposed to live in a stone or a stone bust 
said to be that of Ghatorgach son of Pandav Bhimsem. He is said to 
be a jealous god with hungry staring eyes, is most difficult to please, 
and takes offence at the slightest discourtesy. His carrier is a donkey. 
The days of the week sacred to him are Sundays Tuesdays _ and 
Thursdays. In an attack of small-pox the treatment of the patient, 
till the small-pox god is worshipped on the seventh fifteenth- and 
twenty-first day after the appearance of the disease, is peculiar and 
the conduct of the child’s parents during that period is believed 
invariably to tell on the child’s health. In an attack of small-pox no 
medicine is given. As it dries the small -pox is rubbed with cowdung 
ashes or with a paste of shami Prosopis spicigera wood. To bring out 
the small-pox, for the first eight or ten days the child wears warm 
clothes and eats clarified butter, milk, coarse sugar, and pepper ; salt is 
avoided. After eight or ten days the child lives on such articles as curds 
sugarcandy and raisins. Sometimes, with a peacock’s feather tied to 
his right wrist, the child sleeps on a bed covered with nim leaves in a 
room the floor. of which is washed by a mixture of cowdung and urine. 
The child is fanned by nim twigs and the door-posts are festooned 
with nim leaves. The child is addressed as Satad Kdlca or Balio Kdka 
and is on no account scolded for fear of offending the god who is 
supposed to possess him. If very young the child is rocked in a cradle 
and is lulled to sleep by songs in honour of Small-pox Uncle. Impurity 
arising from death and birth does not defile the child who is not 
allowed to bathe. The sight of a woman in childbirth or in her 
monthly sickness, of an idiot, of any person in black, and of any 
unclean person is believed to be very injurious to the child. The child 
is therefore protected by a screen from other people’s gaze. As an 
additional safeguard the child’s cot is strewn with nim leaves to avert 
the ill effect produced by the shadow of an unclean person accidentally 
falling on the child. Hone but the nearest friends and relations can go 
before the child. An outsider can go before the child provided he takes 
with him some nim .leaves and dips his right toe in a mixture of a cow’s 
and donkey’s dung, cow’s urine, and nim leaves placed in an earthen 
vessel outside the screen. The shadow of a newly bathed person is also 
injurious, and therefore among low caste Hindus the members of the 
family, do not bathe. High caste Hindus bathe outside the house. 
They are' careful to keep the head dry and before they enter the house 
and go before the sick child to let their shadow fall on an outrider. 
Among some of the Rewa Kdntha Bhils and Kolis the shadow of a 
stranger woman on the child is carefully avoided. Until the small-pox 
god_ is worshipped the child’s parents, if not all the members of the 
family, scrupulously keep to certain rules and forms, some, of which are 
general and others special varying with the nature of the vow. Under 
the general rules and forms a donkey is fed on cooked juvdr ; no part 
of the house is cowdunged ; the .women, particularly the mother, 
cannot dress or oil - their hair or apply a browmark or wear new 
ornaments ; the men, particularly the father, cannot have their head 
shaved ; no clothes are washed and no clean clothes are worn, and if 
more clothes are required they are dirtied before they are put on ; no 
b 2181—47 
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article (ton be rubbed or pressed in the house ; nothing, fire and flour 
particularly, can be given to others or received from others ; no gifts 
are made to beggars or to Brahmans; the ordinary house gods are not 
worshipped but in their place the small-pox god is painted on the 
house-wall with a mixture of earth and cowdung. The painting is in 
the form of a cross or of a man having cotton seed or val in the pla'ce 
of eyes and his name is now and then uttered ; the temples of no other 
gods than those of small-pox are visited for fear of exciting the jealousy 
•of the small-pox god ; guests or visitors cannot be courteously received 
or, dismissed or given a special dinner; family disagreements and 
quarrels and wailings am forbidden ; journeys are put off ; both festive 
and mournful ceremonies are avoided ; sexual intercourse is forbidden ; 
Inver cajan pea and val Dolichos lablab and such vegetables as 
"brinjals vegan, elephant-foot suran, spinach tdndaljo, and rat-tailed 
raddish mogri are not cooked ; no article of food can be fried in a pan 
‘or otherwise seasoned ; and among the lower classes liqnor and flesh are 
avoided. When under a vow, till the small-pox god is worshipped, 
the mother sleeps on the bare ground, eats, sometimes only vegetables, 
standing or with her right or left hand under her right leg. She 
eats from -a plate made of some metal other than brass or copper, 
or from the back of a leaf plate or from the 1 bare ground. She has her 
right ankle or two of her right-hand fingers bound by a cotton thread. 
She foregoes her bodice or her petticoat and particularly among 
low caste Hindus daily visits a Bhangia’s house and gives him two 
pots filled with water. She licks the street dust or lays on her head 
a pinch df dust from where four roads cross. When under a vow the 
lather walks barefooted or bareheaded or instead of one wears two 
turbans, tied one over the other. 

The image of the small-pox god is kept in a Hah&dev temple, or 
in a niche in a private house, or near a reservoir, or under a vim, 
samdi, vayana, or rnkhada tree on the outskirts of the .village. In 
villages which have no image of the small-pox god, people offer 
prayers to the god with their face turned to a village .where there 
is an image. Among Bhils, Kolis, and other wild tribes in. south 
Gujarat the small-pox stone is always kept near their other objects 
of worship. The small-pox gods at Sadia, a village ten miles 
west of Kim on the Baroda Railway, and at Itola on the' same 
line have a great name in Gujardt Neither of these two villages 
has a temple, but a shed with a block of stone under it in charge 
of a Brahman who acts as its servant. After worshipping with 
flowers and sandal-paste the representation of the small-pox god 
painted in the house, the mother, alone if the attack is light, or nil 
the members of the family with music if the attack is serious, go to 
tho temple of the village small-pox god. In a light attack the 
mother, dressed in clean clothes with her hair washed but loose 
and unoiled, goes with the child to the temple on a* Tuesday or 
a Sunday from one week to four 'weeks after the first ‘appearance 
of 'the small-pox on ‘the child’s body, pours a mixture of water and 
milk on the stone, and in a circle of cowdung-wash offers to the god 
nil or a few of the following articles : red kureva, sankhdvali, and 
jasmin flowers, nim and kevda twigs, spinach, hemp leaves, thorn. 
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parched juc&r or gram, buns or fadia of wheat Soar and coarse 
sugar, cinnamon, coarse sugar, a cocoanufc, turmeric powder, a 
bundle of cotton thread, salt, butter, a piece of copper, lampblack, 
iron nails, shell lime, a silk cloth, glass beads, and a miniature 
cradle. The mother and the child bow to the image, and, after 
receiving a present of money the temple priest sprinkles water on 
the child. This -sprinkling of water is called amina chhanta or a 
shower of nectar. The mother then presses her nose against the 
floor, coughs, and rolls herself on the gTound. She applies to the 
child's eyes soot from a lamp specially lighted and fed with clarified 
butter. Without turning her back she leaves the temple and turns to 
her bouse without looking behind or letting anybody's shadow fall 
on herself or on the child. In an attack of small-pox, in parts of 
south Gujarat some people live in temporary sheds near the templo 
of the small-pox god, the small-pox-stricken child lying on a bed of 
nim leaves. In a serious attack the child's parents, particularly 
the mother, are under vows. According to the nature of the vow 
the mother goes to the temple sometimes weeping and wailing ; 
sometimes in a series of somersaults ; sometimes in a sitting posture; 
sometimes with her arms tied behind her ; sometimes with wooden 
fetters on her arms and legs ; sometimes tongue-tied and barefoot 
with a straw or an old shoe dipped in human ordure in her mouth ; 
sometimes naked at night, bowing to the small-pox god. from her 
bouse or from some yards off from the temple ; sometimes with her 
body covered with nim and asopalo leaves ; sometimes in drenched 
clothes with a pot of live charcoal on her head ; sometimes rolling 
on the ground with a eocoanut in her hands ; sometimes she 
undresses before the temple and stands on her head before the god ; 
and sometimes before the image she licks her finger dipped in 
Ordure. Sometimes the mother keeps several cold Sundays on which, 
after visiting the temple of the small-pox god, she eats food cooked 
the day before. AYhen under a row she daily visits the temple for 
a fixed period. In a serious attack where there are complications, 
special offerings are made in addition to those made in an ordinary 
case. Roils of green and black paper are offered, if besides small- 
pox the child has fever ; the apple of the iel or H3gle martnelos 
tree, or a knotted stick of shami wood if there have been swellings 
on the body ; havach or cowitch if there have been itchings ; a 
silver wire or a bamboo stick if there has been vomiting ; butter 
or a bit of silver-plate or a sankharali flower if the eyes are sore ; a 
live cock if there has been a contraction of the nerves ; sugarcandy, 
fennel and cummin seed, and a mixture of water milk and sugar 
iu a small earthen jar if the body has been much heated ; two,- 
round heaps, one of a handful of kodra or Paspalum scrobiculatum 
and the other a handful of methi or fenugreek seeds, are made on. 
the ground, or wheat floor paste is offered if there has been an - 
attack of diarrhoea ; a few pearls or parched bdjri and maize pre- 
offered if the small-pox has .spread over the body j the tongue, of a 
goat if the child has been delirious ; a miniature reeling machine- 
or renlio if the child has been crying ; an elephant's foot or minia* 
tare limbs of metal wood or wlieat-paste if the child’s limbs have- 
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narrowly escaped serious injury ; wafer-biscuits if the cliild lias 
been restless ; jasmin flowers if the body bas boon foetid ; and rice 
stalks if the small* pox has been very close and in clusters. Tf 
there bas been much coughing a mixture of htjri flour and coarse 
sugar and salt are offered to the stone image of At Thansi the 
sister of the small-pox god. If the child’s life has been despaired 
of, a goat or a cock is sacrificed or lot loose or the goat’s ear is 
chopped off and then let loose, or a likeness of the child in wood 
or carved on a silver-plate is offered j or the child is laid before the 
idol and then taken up in return for money j or tho child is weigh- 
ed in a scale against dry dates, salt, grain, coarse sngnr, sugarcandy, 
or spinach, or if tho child’s parents are rich against silver or copper 
coins, or a clay or cloth horse is offered. In honour of tho worship 
Brahmans or friends and rotations are feasted with a preparation 
of curds and cakes, and sometimes strolling players or Bliav/lyds 
are engaged to play before tho small-pox god. Except that they 
are less detailed the same ceremonies are performed when the 
child is attacked with measles and chicken-pox or when it is 
vaccinated. In a plague of cattle-pox the disease-quieting cere- 
mony is performed by the villagers. At tbe end ot the street or 
on the outskirts of the village an upright, post supporting a yoke 
breadthwise is sunk in tbe ground. Tho yoke, tho symbol of tho 
yoke goddess or jitsrt mdta, is decked with flowers, redlead is 
applied to it, and fire is lit before it. The owners of the cattle also 
worship the sinnll-pox god of the village, refrain from washing 
their head and clothes, and offer to the small-pox god the likeness 
of the animal carved on a silver- plate. As a safeguard against the 
putrefaction of the diseased limbs of the animal one hundred and 
twenty-five rice grains cleaned with the entire finger nail and 
dammer are offered to the smail-pox god. 

Among high caste Hindus, except among Slirivak Vanias, the cow, 
as the representative of the heavenly cow or Kdmtlugha the giver of 
the heart's desire, is the most sacred of animals. The eow, particularly 
the black cow or Kapilddhenu, with a calf is particularly sacred. 
Because Vishnu in his eighth incarnation as Krishna reared the cows 
of his foster-father Nand Mer, some do not take their food before 
applying flowers and sandal-paste to the cow’s forehead j and some 
always give part of everytliing that is cooked to a cow to eat. The rice 
balls offered to dead ancestors in the shrddh or memorial service are 
given to none but the cow. Her tail mouth and hauuelies are parti- 
cularly sacred. In all watering places for cattle the water from a well 
passes into the receptacle through a brick-made cow’s month. The 
tail of the eow, with the help of which all high caste Hindus hope to 
cross the hell river Vaitami, is applied by passers to their eyes, or, 
instead of the tail, the passers put their right hand on the cow’s 
haunches and apply their hand to both eyes. The five cow-gifts or 
panch gavi/a, milk curds clarified-butter urine and dung, are used 
in all religious ceremonies as purifying substances. A sip of cow’s 
urine as the cow passes is generally taken by pious Hindus. Cow’s 
dung is the favourite wash on the floor of every house* and dung-cakes 
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are mostly used as fuel in all sacrificial fires. Cowdung ash is the 
BrAhman's sacred dust or viblmti for every-day appliance. The gift of 
a cow or gaudan is the noblest of gifts. It is made, or its equivalent 
in cash is given, to Brahmans. The gift is generally made during 
the intercalary month or before a person's death. The cow is taken to 
the giver, who rubs sandal-paste and flowers on her brow. A 
waistcloth marked with a red cross is tied along with a cocoanut to 
her neck, and her body is covered with a woman's robe. Holding her 
tail in his" right hand the donor gives her to a Brahman. A brass pot, 
several copper coins, aud if he can afford them, gold and silver hoofs 
and horns are given with her. After the dead body is burnt the cow is 
milked on the funeral pile or her milk is poured over the ashes. 
Among the Rewa Kantha Bhils and Kolis the milk of a cow that haB 
calved in the month of Ashdd (July) is not drunk or curdled without 
first offering a share of it to their gods. To guard against disease 
Bhils and Kolis let cattle leap over them on the first day of Kdrtik 
(November). Bhils, Kolis, and other wild tribes lay a clay cow near 
the stone set up for a dead woman to prevent her spirit from troubling 
the living. Six or twelve months after death or on the bright 
eleventh of Kdrtik (November) or on the occasion of procuring the 
salvation- of the restless spirit of some dead ancestor, a black or steel- 
gray nil heifer and a black bull calf are married with full Brahmanic 
rites. At the close of the marriage the person on whose behalf the 
ceremony is performed offers water to the spirit of the dead by holding 
in his hand and pouring water over the tails of the two animals. 
After the marriage the heifer, with some ornaments and cash, is given 
to the Bi’Ahman priest. The bull calf is let loose, is never castrated, 
and is never broken to the plough or other work. On the thirteenth 
.day after a death women rub flowers and sandal-paste on a cow’s fore- 
head and pour water on her . tail. On the bright eighth of Kddik 
(November) cows are fed on guvdr Cyamopsis psoralioides and by 
the Vaishnavs on sweet-halls and bread. On the Makar Sanlcrdnti 
(12th January) a cow's forehead is marked red and she is bounti- 
fully fed on boiled bdjri and juvdr stalks. On the dark. thirteenth 
of A' so (October) cows are washed, their horns are painted with 
' redlead, and several red hand-marks are made on their bodies with the 
palm of the hand. The most important ceremony connected with cow 
worship is the gautrat performed at least once by most high caste 
Hindu women, by a married woman for her husband's long life, and 
by a widow to change her lot in her next birth. The ceremony begins 
generally on the bright thirteenth of Bliddnrvo (September) or 
sometimes on the dark third of Shrdvan (August), and lasts five days. 
The ceremony begins by laying an earthen jar filled with water in the 
god room and keeping a lamp fed with clarified butter burning near it 
for five days. A betelnut is pnt into the jar and its mouth is dosed by 
a cocoanut. After her morning bath the woman drops flowers and 
sandal-paste over the jar, and then goes to the house of the BrAhman 
owner of a spotless cow having a heifer. Flowers, sandal-paste, red- 
lead, red and white powder, and cleaned rice are rubbed on the cow's 
forehead. The woman feeds the cow on grain and spices and returns 
home. The cow is sometimes not allowed to go out to graze. When 
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allowed to go out the woman again goo? to pc c her start, anti welcomes 
her on her return with the same rites ns in the mottling:. The panic 
rites are grno through f r f\tir days during which the woman fa*d«? or 
lives on a cup of sugared milk. 1 f the woman is too young or t r o 
weak 1o remain hungry for four days, her father or mother helps her 
hy fasting one or two days on her lvd'mlf. On the fourth day the cow 
is not allow, d to go out and i« fed on barley. A few of the Karlov 
groins from her droppings on the following day are gathered, and aro 
tailed in eow’s milk, and the mixture is the onlv article that is eaten 
on tlv* fifth day after the morning worship. blowers and sandal-paste ■ 
are offered to the lamp which as noted nhovo ims been placed in the god- 
room, the water in the jar is poured on the basil plant, the betobinl 
is swallowed by the woman, nnd the jar is removed. The cow is 
taken near a j>ipd trie where the woman pours water on its root 
while holding the cow's tail in lier right hand, and the ceremony 
ends. The same rites are performed for four years. In tho fifth 
year the completion ceremony is performed bv dividing a six-feet 
square plot into twenty-ono equal squares. The outlines of these 
squares arc formed of rice, wheat, hiug, adml, may, y«rdr nnd t»i'<r 
giains differently eolomcd. With ihcj-o grains a head is formed to- 
Iho north of the sqnaro, arms to the cast and west, nnd legs to the 
souLh, so that the whole appears in the form of a human body 
resembling the image of Laksdimi-NtfriSyan. Fivo or seven brass 
• pots, bamboo baskets, wnKtdotta, brass plates, Jampstrads, a cup, 
and a pair of red shoes ore laid over there squares. The woman 
applies flowers and sandal-paste to the image and bows to it. 
Thirteen married women are feasted, and the ceromony ends, the 
family priest taking away the articles used in the ceremony. During 
the month of Shracun (August), if not during the four wet months, 
women nnd girls even* day worship tho cow by applying redpowder 
and cleaned rice to tfio cow's forehead nnd hy putting a flower 
garland round her neck. She then walks round the cow 10S or 1100 
times, and drinks water into which the cow's tail has bejn dipped. 
Tho cow is worshipped with the same rites in the afternoon after her 
return from grazing. Tho woman then breaks her fast and feeds a 
street dog. On the last day tho cow or her value in cash is given 
away to a BnUiman. The sight of a cow with n heifer is nlwaj’s 
lucky. It is particularly lucky if the 1 cow is to the left of a man 
when he starts on a journey, and to tho right if lie is returning from 
a journey. 

The bull, called nandi &Hlo or yodho, is Shiv’s carrier, and is held 
sacred. In a Shaiv temple there is always an imago of a bull which 
is worshipped along with Shiv. On the Akhdtrij holiday in April 
when ploughing begins, on the last day of Ashdd or Shr 6 van when 
the bullock's labour in the v field ceases, and on the dark thirteenth 
of A' bo (October) tho Knnbi husbandmen mark their bullock's brows 
with red, put red cotton threads round their neck or horns, rub 
their horns with clarified butter, or paint them red, nnd feed them 
on grain and spices. The day sacred to the bull is the dark fourth 
of Shravan (August). On this day which is called Mol Cholh, 
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some high-caste women fast until they have offered sandal-paste 
and flowers to, and walked four times round, a white cow and 
a red calf. Wheat, salt, anything that has been cut or pounded, 
and four of the products of the cow (milk whey curds and butter) 
may not be eaten bj r women who have made this vow. Regarding 
these prohibited articles the following story is told. There 
lived in a village an old woman, her son, and his wife. They had 
a cow and a male calf, which last from its wheatish colour was 
called ghaulo. One day while going to work in the field the old 
woman told her daughter-in-law to make ready ghaulo for home 
use. The wife mistook ghaulo the male calf for ghaulo wheat. As 
soon as the old woman’s back was turned she seized the calf 
while the cow had been let loose for grazing, cut it to pieces, and 
with an iron-tipped pestle pounded the pieces in a mortar. The 
pounded pieces were laid in an earthen jar and the jar was put in 
the store-room. On her return the old woman asked her daughter- 
in-luw to show her how much of ghaulo had been pounded, and 
when shown the jar containing the pieces of the calf her grief was 
unbounded. She severely rebuked her daughter-in-law for her 
stupidity, and told her to -lay the jar outside the village. When 
the cow returned after grazing she loudly bellowed at not finding 
her calf and on she went to the spot where the jar was laid. Sho 
broke the jar through with her horns and out skipped the calf alive. 
The cow and the calf returned home to the groat surprise of the 
family. The object of worshipping the cow and the calf on this day 
is to atone for auy chance injury done to the cow. The sight of a 
white bullock or bull when a man starts on a journey is lucky. 


Except as an offering to goddesses the buffalo is not held specially 
sacred. Dhedds and Kh&lpas worship it as the living image of 
Bhensilsur the buffalo god. Eolis, Vaghris, Dharalds, Rabaris, 
Ravdlins, and others sacrifice a male buffalo to their goddesses 
Khodj’ar aud "Visot on the bright fourteenth of Bkdrlarvo 
(September), on Dasara Day in October, and on the dark fourteenth 
of A' so (October). Rajputs aud Marathds, both chiefs and estate- 
holders, sacrifice a male buffalo on the Dasara and sprinkle its 
blood on the goddess and on the town gates. In north Gujarat the 
Outran women meet together on the Dasara , worship a buffalo, and 
then kill it, one of the women di'inking some of the blood. In an 
epidemic in some villages, four buffaloes are sacrificed, one at earli 
of the four village gates, and their heads are buried where the 
animal is killed. The lie-buffalo is tbe earner' of Yam the god of 
death. During the first fourteen days after a death, among some 
Osval Shr&vaks a he-buffalo is kept in the house and is plentifully j 
fed on millet stalks and spices. The sight of a buffalo is unlucky/ 
when a man starts on a journey. 

The horse i6 sacred. In parts of K&thidwdr the image of a ston{ 
horse is worshipped by some of the followers' of R&mdi Pir who it 
the fourteenth century succeeded in spreading the Bij or Mark 
sect. The seven-mouthed horse is said to have been one of 1 /, 
fourteen gems or ratnas yielded by tbe ocean when churned 
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the gods and the demons in Vishnu’s second incarnation of the 
kachh or tortoise. The old warrior Kshatriyas as a challenge used to 
let loose a richly caparisoned horse. He who accepted the challenge 
took the horse to his stable and a war followed. If the horse was 
left to roam at large, it was an admission that all the neighbouring 
chiefs admitted his owner’s supremacy. The horse is the carrier of 
Indra and of the snn, and Vishnu in his tenth or last incarnation 
of Kalanki will appear on a horse. As among mammals the 
horse is believed to he the only teatless animal, the horse and 
Arjun, one of the five Pdndav brothers who had no teat, are classed 
among the bravest of the brave. On tbe Dasara festival 
(October), on the first day in Chaitro (April), and on the bright 
sixth of A* so (October) a Rajput washes his horse, marks its forehead 
with a red vertical line, and puts a garland of flowers round its 
neck. In the afternoon the animal is ridden several times round a 
shami tree. The blood of a goat or sheep is sprinkled over the 
horse, or the horse is made to set one of its feet on the body of 
the sacrificed animal. For a child’s recovery some women offer ’a 
cloth horse prepared by a tailor to a Musalm&n saint’s tomb or to a 
goddess. The Bhafads worship a clay horse on the sixth day after 
childbirth, and on the same day the Oja Kumbhars bring a clay 
horse and make the child worship it. The clay horse often found 
under a tree outside of a village is the Kolis’ Bhavddev and the 
Pateliyds’ Godhadev or horse-god. On their holidays the Kolis and 
Pateliyds mark a clay horse with redlead, sprinkle it with liquor, and 
sacrifice a goat or sheep to it. The Bhils, Pateliyas, and Chdmadids 
offer a clay horse to their Okhadeo Devgaria and Chdvdnd Mdta 
whose shrine is a lamp kept in a niche. Among Bhils, Kolis, and 
other wild tribes a clay horse is laid near a stone raised for a 
dead man to prevent his spirit troubling the living. The fumes of 
burning .horse dung are believed to have great spirit-scaring power, 
and horse urine is a specific for ringworm. The neigh of a home is a 
lucky sound for a man starting on a journey. 

The elephant is sacred. Ganpati, the god of wisdom, is shown 
with an elephant’s head. It is also Indra’s carrier. On the Dasara 
(October) festival, on the blight fifth of & 'hravan (August), and on 
the first of Ghaitra (April), the elephant is washed and richly 
dressed, flower garlands are hung on its trunk, and red threads are 
tied to its feet. The sight of an elephant sporting with his mate is 
particularly unlucky. Ivory bracelets are worn by all classes of 
married women. It is lucky to see au elephant when stalling on a 
journey. 

\ The donkey is the carrier of the goddess of small-pox and is fed 
\ on boiled jwvdr in cases of small-pox. The milk of an ass is a 
^specific for whooping cough, and the fumes of burning ass dung are 
msed in all spirit-scaring rites. In au epidemic of cholera in Bhil 
milages small plots of ground are ploughed by donkeys. The bray.- 
frng of au ass behind a man is lucky. The sight of a braying ass 
to the left of a man when he starts on a journey and to the right 
dn a return journey is a good omen. 
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■ Camels are seldom seen except in Cutch and Kdthiawrir. In 
Cutch each family" of Rabriris has a slie-eamel called mdta meri or 
mother which is never ridden, and whose milk is never given to any 
one but a Hindu. 

Except when it is sacrificed the he-goat is not worshipped. 
Dalcsha, the father-in-law of Shiv, is represented with a goat's head, 
and no daily worship of Shiv is effective unless the worshipper 
makes a goat-like sound by striking his baud against his mouth. 
Most high caste Hindus do not sacrifice goats. When they want to 
offer a goat to their family goddess the animal, which is generally 
black, is taken to the temple and let loose, or its cars or the fleshy 
part which hangs from its neck are thrown into a fire lighted for 
the occasion. On the days sacred to their family goddess or to their 
dead ancestors, or during an epidemic blood-offering Hindus propitiate 
the goddesses and the spirits of dead ancestors with the flesh of a 
goat killed for the purpose. During an epidemic in some Bhil and 
Ivoli villages the main street is festooned with bits of goats' legs. 
Among Bliarvads a goat that keeps aloof from the flock is worship- 
ped on the second of every Hindu month, especially on the second of 
MdffJi (Februaiy). The dung of a goat is believed to drive off spirits, 
and among Kanbis seven halls of goat's dung arc used in a woman's 
pregnancy ceremony. The Jain ascetics or Jatis in ICiithidwdr carry 
a fan of goat's hair. The sight of a goat while starting on a journey 
is unlucky. 

The dog is unclean and his touch defiles a Brdliman when at 
worship. Men who die of hydrophobia arc believed to become ill- 
mindod spirits or Ihuis. The dog is believed to see Yama or the god 
of death and Iiis messengers or chits. Before the dead body is taken 
to the burning ground most middle and low caste Hindus give sweet 
l>alls to street dogs. The barkiug and howling of a dog with its 
face turned downwards or towards a man’s house foretell the death 
of one of the occupants. Some Broach Kolis kill a dog nnd offer 
it to their goddess instead of a goat. Dog's dung is used in 
all spirit-scaring rites. At the time of starting on a journey the 
sight of a running dog is lucky. If the dog moves its ears it is 
unlucky. 

A tame cat is kept in most houses. Even after a bath and while 
at worship the touch of a cat is not held to defile pious Brdhnmns. 
The cat is fed in the house without any religious feeling, and as it cats 
with closed eyes it cannot bear witness to the man's good deeds on 
judgment day. _ Witches generally appear in the form of a cat. The 
dung of a eat is used to drive off spirits. If four persons sit on a col. 
and it a cat passes beneath it, one of the four is liable to a spirit attack. 
The sight of a cat crossing the road from right to loft causes moroseness. 
It is unlucky to see a cat twitching its cars. The sight of a cat-eyed 
person when a man starts on a journey is also unlucky. 

The monkey or ape is sacred. In some temples monkeys are tamed 
and fed hy pilgrims as a religious duty. Haunmlin the monkey god is 
much sought after hy people in distress. In spite of their ravages 
u 2181—48 
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monkoj-s nre never killed. The fume? of burnt monkey’s dang are 
supposed to drive away spirits. 

The tiger or ragh is the carrier o£ Ydghcshvari the patron goddess 
of the Sonis or goldsmiths. One of the Chodhras’ goddesses is 
Ydghandevi. Among the Itcwa Ktintha Bhils and Kolis, to guard 
against the ravages caused by tigers, the village god is worshipped 
twice a year, in A shad or .Tnly and in A' so or October. The headman 
raises a fund from the villagers out or which three goats, seven cocks, 
and a good supply of liquor are bought. On behalf of the villagers 
the headman worships the village god, firo is kindled, and the liver of 
the animal is thrown in the fire. The flesh of the animal is cooked 
and served among the villagers who make merry with the liquor. All 
high ’caste Hindus paint a tiger on the front of their houses on the 
Vdyhbdras or Tiger’s Twelfth that is the dark twelfth of A' so (October) 
and worship a drawing of the tiger on the bright fourteenth of Chuiita 
(April), a day sacred to Vislmu iu his incarnation of Narsinh that is 
the man-lion. A tiger's claw hung by a thread round the neck is worn 
by children to blunt the evil eye. The tiger s skin is sacred and 
Briihmuns use it when at worship. 

The deer, who is the moon’s earner, is sacred. A Kanhi husband- 
man never kills a deer in spite of the loss it causes him. The old seers 
used to sit on a deer’s hide, which is still held holy and is much coveted 
by Brdhmans when at worship. At the time of the thread ceremony 
a piece of deer skin is tied to the sacred thread. Under the Anhilvdda 
kings, a.d. 1094.-1143, the Dhedfis used to wear a stag’s horn tied to 
their waist. Beer’s musk is used l»y Slmtvaks in their temple worship 
and is also used as a medicine. The stag’s liorn is rubbed with water on 
a stone and the paste is a specific for whooping cough. A deer on the 
left and a bounding deer on the right are lucky. 

The bear has little religious importance. A black ball called lajir 
halite like the seed of soapnut bush, which is tied round children’s necks 
as a charm against the evil eye, is worn after putting it for some time 
in the mouth of a bear. 


The rat or mouse is Ganpati’s carrier. To call a -rat a rat is held 
disrespectful, so the people call him Undar Mama or TJncle Bat. It is 
a sin to kill a rat. On the Ganpati festival in August-Scptemher an 
image or a painting of a rat is worshipped along with Ganpati and in 
the evening sweet balls are given to rats in the hope that they will not 
trouble the inmates of the house. The dung of a mouse is used by 
Kanbis in their pregnancy ceremony. 

As a guard against snakebite the mungoose or nolt’o, the natural 
euemy of tile serpent, is worshipped by all liigh caste Hindu mothers 
on the bright ninth of Shr&van or Bhadarco (August-September). 
A live mungoose or the image of a mungoose made of wet wheat, /wear 
or adad flour, of clay, or of redpowder is laid on a cross-marked foot- 
stool, and flowers, sandal-paste, cleaned rice, and the leaves of the asitra 
tree ar of the ghalodi creeper are thrown out. The mouth of the image 
ifl brightened with, redlead and its eyes are blackened with lampblack. 
l k, curds, oil, and mug are offered to it and fried juv&r is strewed on 
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the ground. As all red articles and articles that are pounded or cut are Section XIV- 

avoided, the woman eats juvar or adad bread and milk hut once on A mu An 
that day. The bread is eaten without breaking it into pieces. After Worship. 
dinner the woman cannot do any household work. A mungoosc cross- 
ing the road from light to left is a lucky omen. 

The serpent, generally the cobra or ndy, is much dreaded and wor- Tho Serpent. 
shipped by almost all classes. The spirits of those who die of snakebite 
are believed to become bhtits or ill-minded spirits. The spirit of the 
miser generally enters into a serpent; hence serpents are found guarding 
hidden treasure. Shiv is the lord of the serpents which entwine his 
body, hence the brass or silver serpent round the ling in a Mahddev 
temple. The earth is believed to be borne on the hood of a serpent 
called Shesh under whose expanded hood Vishnu delights to rest with 
his consort Lakshmi. Balram, the elder brother of Krishna, was tho 
incarnation of Slie3h. In spite of his destructive nature the snake, 
particularly the cobra, is never killed. When a cobra appears in a 
house the people bow to it and pray it not to liavm the inmates. If 
it does harm the snake is caught, put in an earthen jar and the jar is 
laid in a lonely spot. If a snake is killed by accident its dead body is 
rubbed with clarified butter and it is burnt with the same rites as a 
man. The serpent is said to be blinded by the sight or touch of a 
woman in her monthly sickness. In revenge the serpent causes barren- 
"ness to the woman or otherwise destroys her children. To make amends 
for a chance injury done to a serpent resulting in her barrenness and 
the death of her children, childless women worship an image of tho 
serpent on the bright fifth of every Hindu month On that day she 
wears a blue robe and offers milk water and jasmin flowers to the imago 
and fasts. If she is barreu she wears serpent-shaped silver wires on 
one of her ankles and worships them on tho bright fifth of every Hindu 
month. The worship of the serpent on the bright fifth of every Hindu 
month is performed for one year or for three years, at tho end of which 
a grand completion ceremony takes plncc. On the day fixed for this 
ceremony a cobra is drawn on the ground with cleaned but unponnded 
rice and a silver cobra is laid on the drawing. The woman bathes 
with her husband, the two wearing one long white garment. After the 
bath the woman goes near the drawing, throws sandal-paste and flowers 
on the silver image, and offers it mug, milk, and water. Presents of 
black clothes arc made to thirteen married women, and nine marriod 
couples are feasted. Tho woman, taking an iron image of the cobra, 
goes with music to the place where four roads cross and buries it. A 
white pumpkin is cut ana offered to the imago and the woman returns 
home. Some women wlio have performed this completion ceremony 
wear on tlieir neck a silver plate carved with a cobra, and throughout 
their whole life feast on the bright fifth of S/iravan from three to nine 
women wearing these plates. Except by Shrdvaks the day held most 
sacred to serpent worship is the bright or dark fifth of Shrdvan 
(August) called Ndgpanohmi or tho Cobra’s Fifth. On that day the 
head woman, if not all the women of tho family, worships the cobra or 
ils> image. The eight of a live cobra is very lucky, and in some towns 
living cobras arc taken by snake charmers from house to house to be 
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right arm, Because it is a two-legged animal the cock is a favourite 
sacrifice among blood-offering Hindus. High caste Hindus who do 
not kill animals offer a live cock to the goddess in whose temple it is let 
loose and reared. 

Except by the V&lmik Kaydsbbs, among whom when a marriage 
takes place a male and a female dove are regularly married, the dove is 
not generally held sacred. The flesh of the dove called lakka is said to 
have been formerly offered in shrddh or memorial services in place of 
rice balls. The flesh is also used as a cure for paralysis. 

The peacock is the carrier of Sarasvati the goddess of learning and 
of Kavtikeya the god of war. The peacock is Krishna's favourite, iu 
his diadem or mvgat is always set the eyo of a peacock's tail. One of 
the tail feathers is the chief object of worship in a Rabdri's shrine. ' 
On the Dasara some Hindus, particularly the Sathvaras, worship a 
peacock. Iu an attack of small-pox and sore-eyes the child wears a 
peacock’s feather tied to his wrist. A man possessed by a spirit is 
brushed by a peacock's tail. To see a peacock with spread tail is lucky. 

The owl is greatly feared by almost all Hindus. The owl is a spirit 
with the face of a man. ’ If he sits on a house and hoots some one 
inside will die or some misfortune will befall the family. To prevent 
this calamity one of the inmates bathes and makes presents to Brah- 
mans. The owl is a spirit of ovil omen. If on a Tuesday or Sunday a 
man goes to the place where the owl is hooting, uncovers hi3 whole 
body, and knots a thread each time the owl hoots, the thread is 
believed to drive off fever when tied to the arm of a sick man. The 
‘ sight of an owl to the left of a man when he starts on a journey and to 
his right on the return journey is lucky. 

. The . cuckoo or Jtoel is held sacred by women and girls who some- 
times for the four wet mouths, sometimes for one full month between 
the bright fifteenths of AsAdd and SArdvan (July- August), and some- 
!' times for. the - intercalary months of AsAdd (July) and Bhddarvo 
(September) worship an image or a drawing of a cuckoo. The object 
of this worship is to secure wedded bliss and to lengthen the lives of 
the worshipper's husband and children. After killing herself in disgust 
through her father's rough treatment of Shiv her husband, Pdrvati . 
is believed to have remained a cuckoo until her reunion with Sliiv. 
For worship a clay or a wooden cuckoo is set on a plauk or a 
( cuckoo is drawn perched on a mango tree. The woman or girl bathes 
with cold water; if she bathes in a river she takes with her the 
image or the drawing and with it goes above and below the surface 
water- one hundred and eight times. After bathing she applies sandal- 
paste and flowers to the image or to the drawing. She then throws 
llowors and sandal-paste on a neighbouring mango tree or in the 
direction of a cuckoo's nest. She listens for the note of a live cuckoo, 
and docs not break hor fast until sho heavs it. If the note is nob heard 
for a day or two she . deceives herself by making the sound herself. 
During the time the vow lasts some women avoid black articles, do not 
wear black robes, and do not eat jambhnl berries ; some women on 
the other hand, use black articles, wear black clothes, and use oil 
> pressed from black sesamo seed. At the end of the vow a silver and 
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right arm. Because it is a two-legged animal the cock is a favourite 
sacrifice among blood-offering Hindus. High caste Hindus who do 
not kill animals offer a live cock to the goddess in whose temple it is let 
loose and reared. 

Except by the Vrilmik Kayrisths, among whom when a marriage 
takes place a male and a female dove are regularly married, the dove is 
not generally held sacred. The flesh of the dovo called lahka is said to 
have been formerly offered in shrddh or memorial services in place of 
rice balls. The flesh is also used as a cure for paralysis. 

The peacock is the carrier of Sarasvati the goddess of learning and 
of Kdrtikeya the god of war. The peacock is Krishna's favourite, in 
his diadem or mu gat is always set the eye of a peacock's tail. One of 
the tail feathers is the chief object of worship in a Rabdri's shrine. 
On the Dasara some Hindus, particularly the Sathv&ras, worship a 
peacock. In an attack of small-pox and sore-eyes the child wears a 
peacock’s feather tied to his wrist. A man possessed by a spirit is 
brushed by a peacock's tail. To see a peacock with spread tail is lucky. 

The owl is greatly feared by almost all Hindus. The owl is a spirit 
with the face of a man. If he sits on a house and hoots some one 
inside will die or some misfortune will befall the family. To prevent 
this calamity one of the inmates bathes and makes presents to Brah- 
mans. The owl is a spirit of evil omen. If on a Tuesday or Sunday a 
man goes to the place -where the owl is hooting, uncovers his whole 
body, and knots a thread each time the owl hoots, the thread is 
believed to drive off fever when tied to the arm of a sick man. The 
sight of an owl to the left of a man when he starts on a journey and to 
his right on the return journey is lucky. 

The cuckoo or koel is held sacred by women and girls who some- 
times for the four wet months, sometimes for one full month between 
the bright fifteenths of Ashdd and Shrdvan (July- August), and some- 
times for.. the intercalary months of Ashdd (July) and Bnddarvo 
(September) worship an image or a drawing of a cuckoo. The object 
of this worship is to secure wedded bliss and to lengthen the lives of 
the worshipper's husband and children. After killing herself in disgust 
through her father's rough treatment of Shiv her husband, Pdrvati 
is believed to have remained a cuckoo until her reunion with Shiv. 
For worship a clay or a wooden cuckoo is set on a plank or a 
cuckoo is drawn perched on a mango tree. The woman or girl bathes 
with cold water ; if she bathes in a river she takes with her the 
image or the drawing and with it goes above and below the surface 
water one hundred and eight times. After bathing she applies sandal- 
paste and flowers to the image or to the drawing. She then throws 
flowers and sandal-paste on a neighbouring mango tree or in the 
direction of a cuckoo's nest. She listens for the note of a live cuckoo, 
and does not break her fast until she hears it. If the note is not heard 
for a day or two she deceives herself by making the sound herself. 
During the time the vow lasts some women avoid blaok articles, do not 
wear black robes, and do not eat jdmlhnl berries ; some women on 
the other hand use black articles* wear black clothes, and use oil 
pressed from black sesame seed. At the end of the vow a silver and 
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sometimes a gold cuckoo is given to the Brdhman priest. The sound 
of a cuckoo when a man starts on a journey is particularly luckj\ 

The kingfisher called nilkanth or chds is, from its green throat, 
believed to be an incarnation of Shiv or Nilkanth whose throat was 
stained green by a dose of poison. The kingfisher is held particularly 
sacred by the Rajputs who consider the sight of a kingfisher a sign of 
their enemies ruin. On the Dasara festival, after the worship of the 
sami tree, Hindus find a kingfisher and after looking at it and bowing 
to it they distribute sugareandy among themselves. Some Deccan 
women are also anxious to catch sight of a kingfisher on the bright 
thirteenth of Shrdvan (August). 

The Hindus believe that the spirits or one of the spirits of the dead 
pass into crows. On his return from the burning ground the chief 
mourner offers rice balls to crows on the roof of the house. Cakes' 
are also offered to crows on a man J s yearly deatli-day. All pious 
Brdhmans before taking their meals daily offer cooked rice to crows. 
Crows are believed to have a foreknowledge of the dryness or wetness 
of the year, and therefore in the month of May crows’ nests are 
examined. If the nests of crows are on the top of the tree sheltered by 
leaves and branches, the rainfall will be heavy, if in the middle the 
rainfall will be moderate, and if on the side of the tree exposed to the 
westerly wind the rainfall will be light. The cawing of a male crow 
on the house roof is unlucky; the cawing of a female crow foretells a 
guest. If a crow alights on a man and strikes him on his head with 
its beak the man loses his health and sometimes dies. The sight of a 
crow to the left when a man starts on a journey and to the right-on 
his return is lucky. To see a male and female crow having connection 
is so unlucky that the only means by which the seer can Eave his life 
is to send word to his friends that he is dead. The sense seems to be 
that the ancestral spirit in the crow is so enraged at being seen that he 
vows the death of the seer, but is pacified on bearing that the seer is 
already dead. 

The mango ambo Mongifera indica is sacred. On the bright or 
dark seventh of Shrdvan (August) a young mango tree is planted in 
the hearth and iB worshipped by women that their children may not 
be attacked by small-pox. A mango post is generally set up at a 
marriage before the worship of Ganpati. Mango lenves are used as 
festoons on all lucky occasions and in the shanti or disease-quieting 
ceremony mango branches are thrown into the fire. The yonng leaves 
and buds are held to have been one of the five arrows of the god Cupid 
or Madan and are offered in worship in the name of Shiv especially 
during the month of Mdgh (March). 

The tamarind drnli Tamarindus indica is said to he the wife of 
Brahma, and, as his wife, is worshipped during the month of Shravan 
(August). Eating cooked food under the* shade of the tamarind is 
believed to be as effective as the gift of a cow. The tree is said to be 
much haunted by spirits and is worshipped on the bright fourteenth 
of Kdrtih (November) by persons suffering from spirit possession. 
The day is kept as a fast. Among the Gardsi&s or Rajput land- 
holders the tamarind is worshipped at the time of marriage. To 
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prevent the tamarind tree spirits harassing them Bhils and Kolis fast 
on the bright eleventh of Fdgan (March) and play round the tamarind 
tree. 

The swallowwort dnJedo Calotropis gigantea i6 sacred to the sun and 
is sometimes worshipped by men who wish to make money. Most 
Hindus think it a sin to have three wives alive at the same time. A 
man wishing to marry a third wife goes through a full marriage 
ceremony with an ankio bush and then marries the woman who thus 
becomes the fourth and not the third wife. The marriage is called 
arkvivaha or sun-marriage. A man suffering from rheumatism has 
his elbow bound with an dnhlo or a pipal leaf bearing mystic letters 
sacred to the. Wind-god or Vriyu. Swallowwort flowers are the 
favourite offerings to the monkey-god Hanumdn and to Ganpati, but 
cannot be offered to Shiv, M&ta, or Vishnu. A blow with a swallow- 
wort stick is believed to disarm a witch. Its loppings are thrown into 
the fire lighted for the shanti or spirit-quieting ceremony. 

The asopalav Polyalthea longifolia is believed to have been 
worshipped by Sita in the hope of being re-united with Ram when 
she was separated from him. In order that they may not be 
separated from their husbands, women throw flowers and sandal-paste 
on this tree and lay a cotton thread on its trank. Newly married girls 
do this on Mondays in the first Shrdoan after marriage, and others 
during the four wet months, particularly during three days immediately 
before the J'so (October) fullmoon. Its leaves are much used as 
festoons on all lucky occasions and are ofEered to Vishnu. 

The asindro Bauhinia parviflora is worshipped by women on the 
bright ninth of Shrdvan (August). Its leaves are offered to the 
image of the mnngoose which is woi shipped on that day and to the 
small-pox god. On Dasara Day people give each other asindro 
leaves calling them gold. That they may not be attacked by any 
° disease, Dublas and Ghodhrds worship this tree on Sundays and 
Tuesdays aud on the bright ninth of Skrdvan (August). 

The bdbul bdval Aeacia arabica is believed to be a favourite spirit 
liauut. It is worshipped whenever a person suffers from spirit 
possession. 

The bael bili iEgle marmelos is often planted near shrines and 
other holy places and is believed to be the home of Pdrvati after 
whom it is called thrivraksha or P&rvati's tree. Offerings made to the 
bel are believed to pass to Pdrvati. In the first S/trdvan &Eter marriage 
and on the bright ninth of B/iddarvo (Sej>tember) married girls 
throw flowers and sandal-paste on a bel tree. The leaves are the 
favourite offerings to Shiv, and before the leaves are lopped sandal- 
paste and flowers are thrown on the tree. Brahmans gain merit by 
repeating prayers sitting under its shade. The bel is seldom cut 
except by the lowest classes. The astringent rind of the fruit is 
valued in diarrhoea and dysentery. 

The chant po Micbelia champaka is worshipped to secure the 
king's favour. The worship of this plant is particularly sacred on the 
bright sixths of Bkddarvo (September) and Mdvgshirsh (December) 
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provided the day frills on a Tin* d.*y. On tiro day* fit * vim i* 
first worshipped nml then x\vt elan^o. Chatty) th-Wcr-i 1*** 

offered to Shiv. 

The sandal tree ehawbin Pmtnlmn album t« a svn-d ir*** t Th- 
tree is not wondiipp-d, lint pit-d** mail* from its ww*n! i>. u-l in 
every-day worship nnd for hrow-nnr!;**. 

The iUirKhn gr.u* lVi eytr>*ur*‘idr*« is much ii’*d in nil religions 
ceremonies, both lucky ami unlucky. A bind* uf «f tr'ihn trr.i’ . is 
held hy the bride and hritl'yr.kui ju-i l*-f.>r»» tlu»*r hand** are 
joined; and n Wide of this gran r«-prc >**nt-* th* de id in th- 
shrddh or memorial service. This gram H cut only on th- Ia*‘. day 
of S&rilrtin (August) when th* jvir'a supply is store 1. Defon* it i« 
cut sandal-paste and flowers are ofTetel t«i it. 

The tfan) grass Cynmlon dfcfvlon is fianjntt’s favour!: • offering. 
The dnvsacnd to it i-s tin' bright eighth of Jlkd-luM fSep;ond-‘r) 
is hen women particularly barren ivnmwi drop wit«*r, timers, rel- 
jvnvdcr, nnd rice on it. Kanhi wm»*n on that d»y da tint rut gr:v**i 
or nny other Vegclabh*. Tim day j< kept ns n fa.it d»y. This 
grass-worship i t believed to set nt r.«-l th<* ipirit« of the une »<y dead. 

The fruit of the cucnmltcr or Lif.mU in \randiipjvd hy widow- 
on the day the Ko r/.- Sttsktdnli begin* provided tint diy V-dls »>n n 
Monday nnd in the month of $hr.‘tvan (August). T«» change her !<•& in 
her nest birth the widow fast-* on that day, deer not sleep dutin-r 
llie night, feasts a BrtUimnn on the scowl day, nml pre-cut * him 
with n gourd. 

The Uatlanb Nauelea kndntnba is believed to 1»e an immortal tree 
because the eagle, Vishnu’s- carrier, perched on it uiih f ho nevtar 
that was obtained when the ocean was churned. Th- tro- is sined 
to Krishna with whose love sports with the milkmaids of Vandntv.m 
it is associated. As the milkmaids got whnt thev wanted by 
worshipping this tree, women worship it in Kdelik (November) to 
gain what they wish. 

The oleander harm Nerinm odorum it: worshipped on n Tuesday 
hy uumnrricd nnd childless men who trace their ill luck to the evil 
influence of the planet Mnrs or Jftmpal. It walro worshipped by 
those wishing to gain tho favour of a female spirit or joyatti. Tito 
flowers of this Ireo arc favourite olFerings to goddesses and to the 
sun. Among tho Mntlmr IWyaslbas, on the marriage day the bride 
and bridegroom strike each other with an oleander twig. 

The plantain kd Musa sapientum is worshipped in tho month of 
Shrdvan (August) by barren Women and by unmarried men. The 
fruit is the favourite food on all fast days. 

The bastard teak khdkharo Butea frondosa is believed by some t° 
he the home of Brahma the cieator and is worshipped in the month 
of Fugan (March). Others believe it to be the homo of a goddess 
before whom in fulfilment of tv vow boys have their head* shared 
for llie first time. A bough of this tree is held bv tho boy at the 
tirno of the thread ceremony, when some Bril limans worship the tree. 
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The bastard leak is held sacred by the Rajputs who throw flowers 
and sail dal -paste on it before anl after mnrri ige and before the first 
head-shaving. Its favourite offering is barley flour mixed with 
sugar and clarified butter. Its leaves are the proper covers for 
offerings made lo Vishnu, and the middle leaf of a bunch of three 
leaves is used as a wrapper in all spirit-scaring rites. 

The milkbnsh kharsnni Euphorbia tirucalli is worshipped only by 
those' who want to secure the favour of a spirit named Bhdnumnti 
who is believed to live in it. 

The tin or liiuhdo Mc'.ia azadiraehta is regarded as the home of 
Vishnu in his form of Jagannath. It is worshipped in an attack of 
small-pox by women wlio bow to it and lay a lamp fed with clarified 
butter near its trunk. A child attacked with small- pox is laid on 
Him leaves and fanned by nini twig6. In the shanti or spirit-quieting* 
ceremony the twigs are thrown into the fire. A man possessed by 
a spirit is cured by having nim twigs brushed over his face. The 
juice pressed from its leaves is drunk especially by Deccan people on 
the first day of Ghaitra (Mareh-April). 

As there are very few cocoa palms or ndlieri in Gujarat the tree is 
seldom worshipped. As an emblem of the family goddess the nut is 
much worshipped by all classes. A cocoannt is also a favourite 
offering to other goddesses. 

The pcLlaspiplo Thcspccia populnea is worshipped by those 
wishing success in any undertaking. The tree is also called nandi 
vraJcsha. Shiv or Nandislivar, that is the lord of the bull, was 
once so badly used by his father-in-law, who was performing a great 
sacrifice, that in auger Pnrvati killed herself. After this Shiv went 
to the pulaspiplo , bowed to it, aud again went to his father-in-law 
who received him civilly. 

The piplo Ficus religiosa is believed to be the emblem of Vishnu, 
aud the haunt of Munja the spirit of a thread-girt and unmarried 
Br&hman lad. To quiet Munja water is poured on the pipaVs roots, 
sometimes daily sometimes during the whole or part of Xdrtit 
(November), Ghaitra (April), Shr&van ( Augu sb), Bh tula rvo (September), 
and the intercalary months which are sacred to Vishnu and to the 
performance of after-death rites. The pipal is worshipped on the 
day of the month and the day of the j'ear on which a man died, and from 
the third to the twelfth day after a death shradha or memorial 
services are performed under its shade by the eldest surviving male 
.child of the deceased. The tree is also worshipped on the elevenths 
of every Hindu month. On the no-moon day of each month, 
especially when the no-moon falls on a Monday, high caste Hindu 
women hold it meritorious to throw flowers water aud sandal-paste 
"on its roots and to walk 108 times or more round it, giving a plantain 
or jamrukh or any other kind of fruit to a Brdhman each time the 
round is completed. After the "rounds are over the woman throws a 
cotton thread or a waistelotlx on the tree. The rounds are also made 
on Saturdays when in the hope of growing rich people tear off scraps 
of the pipal bark. Among Brahmans particularly a girl caunot 
E 2181—49 
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remain tinmarri.il afteri-he mmt* of ago. A grown girl w ho tcimuts 
untnarricl owing to wiiw natural <Uf.i t i-t un rricil with full r,t"i lo a 
pip, if ir.e. k> that any violation nf the rule i« avoided. A« the 
pipnl is Ixtfcvcd to he fit.* emblem of Yi-huu. it is married. to th.* 
biril nr ft- hi plant. Some rhiUllca* j er-»on< who Ira';* their ini* fori urn* 
to the influence of tom * evil .spirit cause th * Br.iltttianie thrci 1 ovrcuiony 
to !»• ] erformol for a pi pul t re* a*id have a brick platform luiil? round 
it;, trunk, lthih nml Kolis wor.'h p they;'//// on the bright. eleventh 
of / ■> mu (Mnreh) which i n - among them u <lnv .-sacred to spirlt-wmi ship. 
The I ro * it 01 no account uprooted oj- de-lroyed and except for Sacrifice 
its woul i' not u-e-1 as fuel. The leaves are us.-d in nil spirit-.-cxring 
rites. 

On the dark fuiirtcenth of Vtti*knl:h (May), pumpkin nr ,i>ll htrkalu 
seeds are dropped in the house-yard and from that tliy tin: husband 
ind wife daily wor.-h'p tin se.dlitigs for six inetttlis. By won- hipping 
the pumpkin people hope to nee their children prosper. 

Th» slid mi 1 ‘ropopis spkigera. also railed a paw jit a that is the 
I ’nli aten, is regarded ns Shivs wife and is called Vijayticlevi. The 
tree held -tu-r. <1 by nil classes of Hindus hut chiefly hy Knjputc, 
h tiause on it the PiVndnvs hung their arms when they were banished. 
'1 he arms were turned into snakes and remained untmiclud till th’ 
uwtu-is came hack to claim them. By worshipping this tree on 
the Pamra ft.st.val in October, Btitn conquered Itdvnn, Y.»!i conquered 
Siigr.v, and the lYindavs conquered the Kaiiravs. SAnrti worship 
on Dasani Day (October) is held so lucky that after the Jhtiarn 
worship the Itajput chiefs used to go to war even in an unlucky 
hour. On Dasava Day people go to a nhatni tree, spi inkle it 
with milk curds sugar clarified butter and honey, wash it with 
water, and hang garments upon it. They light lamps, bum income*, 
make red marks on the tree, sprinkle it with rose-coloured wafer, 
set wheat-stalks betolnuts and ofi-’rings of food before it, ?.nd walk 
round it. As thy walk they repeat verses telling how the rhami 
tree purifies from’ sin, destroys enemies, cures diseases, and ensures 
success. Then turning round’ they worship in order the ten Jiff-pals 
or guardians of the ten points of heaven beginning with Indm the 
god of the cast. They then break and tlwow from them the silken 
wristlets which were tied on the Balev festival in Shrnran (August). 
After the shamt worship the people return home taking with them a 
few shamt leaves, some earth from near its roots, one or two betolnuts and 
a few of tho wheat-stalks that were offered to it, some of which they 
fix in their headdress. Of these articles thcj r compound a ball called 
sukanin or the peace-maker which the worshipper keeps with him 
for luck and takes with him when ho starts on a journey. Next 
Dasam Day the ball is laid near tho tree and a fresh one is made. 
Besides on the Basara, tho tree is worshipped on marringo occasions 
when one of its branches is cutxand turned into a post to bo planted in 
the marriage booth. It is unlucky for a man to have married three 
wives. A man wishing to takota third wife marries a shamt treo in 
the same way as some men mJarry .the dnkdo or swallowwort, and 
afterwards marries the woman who thus becomes his fourth wife. In 
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castes among whom widow marriage is allowed a bache or cannot 
many a widow. Such a marriage can take place only if the bachelor 
first marries the s/taml tree and then the widow. 

No betel-palms grow in Gujarat, but beteinuts are used in all 
sacrifices as the representatives of the different gods. In some 
families a betelnut is placed in the god room along with the house 
gods and is worshipped every day. Beteinuts are also offeied in 
disease-quieting or shdnii rites. 

All classes hold the common sweet basil or lulsi Ociranm basil i- 
cum sacred. A demon named Jalandhar used to harass the gods 
whose joiut efforts to put him down were of no avail because 
of the chastity of his wife Vianda. Vishnu diguised himself as 
Jalandhar and slept with Vranda and so was able to kill Jalandhar-. 
Vrauda cursed Vishnu who went to live in the stone, which is still 
worshipped under the name of Shaligram. Vislmn in turn cursed 
Vranda and forced her to go into the basil p^nfc. While the two 
were under the curse they married and hence the basil plant is 
regarded as Vishnu's consort. Almost all Vishnavs have a basil 
plant in their houses. Dhedas and Khatri weavers also hold the 
basil sacred, keep it in no nt of tbeir houses, and, it is said, when 
sworn by it will not tell a lie. The wot shipper thinks he gains 
merit if he bows to the basil just after leaving his bed or after 
washing his face. Before taking their morning meal women throw 
water in the basil pot, burn a lamp near it, and bow to it. If the 
woman is a Va-shnav she takes the image of Vislmn to the plant, 
lays the image down, joins the image and the plant with a cotton 
thread, and worships them together. Sho then walks several times 
round the two and bows to them. During intercalary months, all of 
which are sacred to Vishnu, this woiship is very common. The 
■water in which Vishuu has been bathed is generally poured into the 
Tuhi pot. On tho bright eleventh of Kartik (November) high caste- 
Hindus, paiticularly Vishnavs think they gain merit by having the 
marriage between the image of Vishnu and the basil plant regularly 
performed. When the ceremony is to be on a small scale the image 
of Vislmn is richly diossed, and is taken in tho evening to the basil 
plant over which a booth of sugarcane cuttings is inised. The family 
priest officiates at the maniage ceremony which is conducted by the 
family headman and the house- mother. Marriage verses are chanted 
and the plant and the image are united by the marriage garland. /I’he 
plant is covered with a woman's robe and an iron ring and a wristlet 
are tied to one of its branches. Some women fast for thi-ee days 
after the eleventh, keep a lamp continuously burning, and on the 
fourth day break tlicir fast. The night of the fourth day is kept as a 
vigil or wake. Some well-to-do pious and childless persons celebrate 
this marriage on a grand scale. When this is done the childless 
pair -who own the basil pLnt act as tbo bride's parents ; the image of 
Vishnu belongs to afiiend who with his wife nets as the bridegroom's 
parents. On the bright eleventh of Kartik (November) or on a day 
fixed by an astrologer the image is taken with mus’C to the basil plant. 
The male owner of the image with the image in h : s hand and the female 
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owner of the plant with the basil pot near her then go regularly 
through all the Bralnnanie marriage rites. The owner of the plant 
presents gold and silver ornaments to the image the owners of which 
also receive cash presents as the bridegroom's parents. Vishnu's 
marriage to the basil plant on the bright eleventh of Kariik (November) 
begins the yearly- marriage season. Besides on the bright eleventh of 
Kurtik the basil plant is held sacred on other occasions The sesame 
seed is the emblem of Vishnu and some women for four years during 
the whole of Shravan (August) or during its latter half worship sesame 
seeds or plants and the basil plant together. During this period they 
wear on their neck a cotton thread of thirty knots, eat only once a day, 
avoid cooked vegetables, and before eating utter and cause a friend to 
utter the words Tat Titlsi . On the last day of the month the basil 
plant is covered with a woman's robe. To get rid of barrenness 
women sometimes walk 10S times round the basil and tYiapi/ml planted 
together. Tvhi leaves, Vishnu's favourite offering, are believed to have 
great sin-cleansing power, and a basil leaf is put in the month of the 
dead. The dry wood of the tulsi plant is always added to the fuel 
with which a dead bod}’ is burnt. 

The imbar Ficus glomcrala is believed to be the resting place of the 
sage Bhrigu. It is a common belief that a hidden stream runs near 
every nmbar. The tree is much worshipped during the Navralri 
holidays in October by peoplo wishing to make money and to learn. 

The Indian fig vad Ficus indica, from its matted air roots, is believed 
to be the emblem v»f Shiv who wears matted hair. With the object of 
lengthening their husband’s and their children's lives, married women 
worthip the Indian fig tree on fullmoon days. The fullmoon of Jet ft 
(June) is particularly sacred to the Indian fig. On that day married 
women throw flowers, sandal-paste, and a cotton thread on the roots of 
the vad. Some women in honour of the rad take their meal on the 
night of the bright thirteenth, at noon on the fourteenth, fast on the 
fullmoon day, and sup on tlio night of the dark first. Some married 
girls for four years after marriage worship the vad on every fullmoon 
day. During the fullmoon days of the first year they eat but once, 
during those of the second year they eat uncooked articles, during those 
of the third year they live on fruit roots and vegetables, and during 
those of tbe fourth year they fast. The branches of the fig tree serve 
as fuel in all fire sacrifices. 

Hills are held sacred by Brahmans because their crests are like the ■ 
ling and because Shiv's consort is P^rvati tho hill spirit ; by Vaisbnavs 
because the hill top is the abode of Vishnu, and because Krishna is 
believed to have supported tbe Govardhan mountain on his little finger ; 
and by Bhils Kolis, (Jhodlua's. Gdmtds, and other wild tribes because 
they regard hills as the dwellings of Ahidodungar. Kavadiogadb, 
Mediogadh, Dungri, and other liill-gods. Shr&vaks or Jains also 
attach a special holiness to hills. Some Hindu gods and goddesses' have 
their temples on the upper slope or on the top of a hill, and the pilgrims 
to the shrines hold it meritorious to climb to the temple on foot or to 
walk round its base. The hill near the Main Kantlia village of Satlasan 
is much frequented by women nho cannot suckle their infants. In a 
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cavern on the top is a stone called Dudhel Mata or Milk Mother 
through which milk-white water oozes. A woman who cannot nurse 
her child goes to the cave taking a white bodice, and allows a few drops 
of the milky water to fall on that part of the bodice which covers the 
breast. After laying it on the stone the woman puts on the bodice and 
finds that her supply of rnilk has increased. In south Gujardt at the 
marriages of low caste Hindus flowers and sandal-paste are offered in 
the name of seven hills, among them the Ndsik hillsof Salher and Mulher. 
On the -first day of Kartik (November) and sometimes on the bright 
eleventh of Kartik and the dark eighth of Shravan (August) a heap of 
cowdung is made in Vaishnav temples opposite Krishna’s image. On 
the first day of Kartik some Koli and cultivating Rajput women sweep 
their houses in the morning, gather the dirt in a pot, and lay the pot 
at the place where four roads cross. On her return before entering 
the house she lays a lump of cowdung on the finger of a cowdung 
image of Krishna. Miniature flags are stuck in the lump which is called 
the Govardhau mountain, and toy cows are sec near it. The woman 
then bathes and after her bath throws sandal-dust and flowers on the 
image and on the dung 'lump, and offers them cooked food. This mode 
of worship continues till the twelfth day, on which, after making them 
an offering of rice and split pulse, the image and the lump are thrown 
into a well or a pond. Instead of making the image some, for the 
safety of their cattle, make a four- cornered dung-heap on the veranda 
and drop over the dung-hill a few juvar grains. A lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept near the heap in the evening. It is allowed to 
remain till the Boli holiday, on which day it is taken and thrown into 
the fire. Bhils, Dhankds, and other wild tribes on the no-moon day of 
JBhddarvo (September) play, dance, aud sing at the foot of a hill. 
They offer clay horses, a cocoanut, and the flesh of a goat to a hill and 
walk round its base. In fulfilment of a vow taken to cure family 
sickness or cattle plague they worship the hill by offering it cleaned rice, 
betelnufs, moka or palm-juice liquor, and the flesh of goats and fowls. 
•If the hill is far off, a small heap of rice is made, a betelnut is stuck 
on the -top of it, and redlead is applied to it. A childless husband 
or a bachelor sometimes goes to a lull and says ‘ Father Hill, if I get 
a child or a wife I will bathe thee and others/ If he succeeds in getting 
the child or the wife he bathes as many hill sides as he promised, 
that is he bums them with fire. Some Mardthas in south Gujardt 
worship the hills as an appeal to the rain-god for a heavy rainfall. 

Over the whole of Gujardt ripe grain is worshipped at harvest 
time, and in south Gujardt Koli and Dubla cultivators sacrifice a 
cock on the occasion. No new grain is taken into use without first 
worshipping it or giving some of it to Brdhmans. In some native 
stales on the no-moon day of Shravan (August) a small quantity of 
each 'grain and vegetable crop is gathered in a miniature booth. 
The chief of the state or the headman of the village throws flowers 
aud sandal-paste on tho heaps, and the grain is distributed among 
the villagers. In Rcwa Kantlia, in tho month of Blind arvo (Septem- 
ber) wbon the early crops are reaped, tho Bhil and Koli cultivators ■ 
of the village meet and on an appointed day the headman offers 
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twelve buffaloes, twolvo goats, and twelve cocks to tlicir gods, Btva 
and Chamundn, whoso homos are in rough round stones sob under 
a teak tree. The villagers drink liquor and flrilk. On the Dasara 
festival in October the main gate of a temple is sometimes festooned 
with the ears of as many grains as are available. On the Makar 
Sankrdnt in January grain is worshipped and given to Brahmans. 
On the first day of Kdrtik (November) preparations of almost all 
local grains are offered to Krishna in Vaislmav temples. The 
bright fifth of Bhdilarvo (September), called Rif, hi Pdnchem or the 
Seer’s Fifth, is set apart for the worship of grain. On this day, 
particularly among the agricultural classes, no woman who is of 
age eats salt or any grain that has been grown in a ploughed 
field. They eat the seeds of a grass called samo, and a coarse rice 
called namar which grow in wastelands or in ponds. These grains 
are supplemented with vegetables grown in the houseyard or iu au 
unploughed gardeu. On this day women neither grind nor thresh 
corn. By eating these coarse grains women hope to have a regular 
monthly sickness, to increase their fruitfulness, and to get rid of 
their womanhood in their next birth. 

The following rites are performed to ascertain whether the next 
harvest is to be good or bad. On the bright second of Vaishakh 
(May) a miniature booth is made outside of the village, and in it 
a pot filled with water and with its mouth covered by a cake is laid. 
Small heaps of different grains are piled round the pot and some 
cotton wool is set near it. A copper coin is also laid to represent 
the chief, and a betelnut to stand lor the minister. On the morning 
of the third the villagers examine the booth. If the ants have 
interfered much with any kind of grain during the night (he people 
think that that grain will be scarce during the coming year. To 
whatever direction the cotton has been movel there they believe 
cotton will be in demand. The chief or the minister will suffer , 
misfortune if the coin or the betelnut has been carried away ; ho 
will prosper if the coin or the betelnut is allowed to remain. If the 
cake has been eaten or removed by some animal, the people will 
starve, and if the booth has been injured by cattle, the village to 
which the cattle belong will be visited by some grievous evil. A 
north-west wind at dawn ou the third foretells a good harvest. At 
seven on the night of the Ghaitro (April) fullmoon the wagon- 
shaped cluster of stars called sapiariisldnu gcuhi, the English Great 
Bear or Charles’ Wain, is examined. One star among them, which 
is believed to change its place, is called vcjpdri or the merchant. If 
the merchant is in front of the cluster grain will rise ; if he is in 
the rear prices will fall ; and if he is at one side prices will remain 
steady. If slight rain falls within four hours after the fire is lit 
on the Moli holiday (March), the rupee price of the staple grain of 
the district will be ten pounds. The crops will be injured by a 
frost if rain falls on the bright Seventh of Shrdcan (August). If 
the bright sixth of Magh (February) is cloudy, there will be a 
considerable fall in the price of cotton during, the season. If there 
is a downpour o! rain on the dark thirteenth of Ash ad j castor-oil, 
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ii the dark fourteenth, sesame oil, and if on the no-moon day, 

ified butter will be cheap. 

lice is the most sacred of grains. The cultivators worship the 

e plants in A'so (October), and on its fulhnoon pounded rice is 
'cercd to the house gods and eaten with milk. Bice is offered to 
liv and Ganpati in their daily worship, and is used in all religious 
iremonies. In tho shrddh or memorial service rice balls are offered 
t the spirits of the dead. Tho favourite offering to Goddesses is 
,.eaued rice boiled in milk. Rice, both husked and nnhusked, is 
/tuck on brow-marks on all lucky occasions, busked rice forms a 
hart of the payments which are then made to pottors and gardeners. 
’Kt is sacred to Shiv and bo the moon and is much used on Mondays. 
Thirds and cooked rice are the favourite offerings to Shiv after an 
attack of fever. 

Wheat is sacred to Ganpati and to tho planet Mars or Jlfangal . 
Sweet balls of wheat Hour are Ganpati’s favourite offering, and those 
who are under the evil influence of the planet Mars eat nothing but 
wheat. It is worshipped along with Ganpati on all lucky occasions 
and on the Makar Sankrdnt in January. Wheat is used along with 
rice in all religions ceremonies. In some villages two babul trees 
are festooned with -blades of darhha grass. In the evening the 
village cattle, among them a red cow belonging to the headman, are 
driven under the festoon. If the red cow runs ahead oE tho rest, the 
wheat-crop will be injured by rust. 

To ensure a good harvest tho cultivators worship millet stalks in 
the month of JJhddarvo (September). Married women also worship 
the plants on the bright fifth of Shr avail (August). Tho grain is 
worshipped on the Makar Sankrdnt in January. 

The Rcwa Kdntlia Bhils and Nfiikdds worship the maize plant 
before culling it, aud in the hope of a rich harvest, offer a goat to 
th«ir village god through their headman. 

Barley is a sacred .grain, and is used in all religious and memorial 
ceremonies. On certain fast days barley cakes or barley boiled in 
milk is the correct food. 

Gram is sacred to the planet Venus, and is much used on Fridays. 
Boiled gram is a favourite offering to goddesses , and on tho Makar 
^ Sankrdnt in January gifts of gram plants aro made to B will mans. 

Jdad Pbaseolus mungo is sacred to the planet Saturn and to 
HanumSn. To get rid of Saturn’s evil influence people make gifts 
of adad to JBrdhmans. Though it is unlucky to look at, ad ad is 
much used in all spirit-scaring rites. To prevent the spirit of a man 
who has died in an unclean state from troubling his friends, and to 
sever all connection with a man who has become a pervert or has 
renounced his religion and caste rules, an image of adad flour is 
made and over it death rites are performed. 

Sesame seeds are believed to be the emblem of Vishnu, to whom 
they are mostly offered. The seeds- are worshipped along with the 
basil plant, and are much used in all memorial services. The effects 
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of a bad dream are said to be averted by worshipping sesame \ 
giving it to Brahmans. On the Makar Sankrnnt in January I 
gift of sesame balls is so meritorious that the day is known as Tin 
Sesame Sankrant. A 

Wheat, barley, tuver, veil, sesame, rice, and jnvitr are alaj 1 
Worshipped together as a goddess. On the first of the Navratri iV i_ 
Mdgh (February). Chaitra (April), Ashdd (Jnly), and A' so (October! 
a comer of the god-room is covered with a laj r er of earth an\ 
cowdung three or four inches thick. On the surface grains of wlieatV 
barley, tuver , vdl, sesame, rice, and juvdr are dropped. The eavtlf 
is kept moistened with water, and flowers and sandal-paste are laid! 
before it. By the tenth day the seedlings, which are about a foot! 
high, are worshipped as representing the goddess. A lamp fed with ' 
clarified butter is kept burning near them for nine days, and an 
unsheathed sword is laid close by the lamp. When these plants 
are grown by an exorcist in his own house he becomes possessed by 
the goddess on the eighth day. He walks about the streets followed 
by women singing songs, one of whom bears a basket containing 
the seedlings. People suffering from spirit seizures sit on the mad 
and are believed to be cured if the exoicist leaps over them. The 
basket containing the stalks is thrown into a well or into a river. . On ' 
all marriages, thread-girdings, and pregnancies these grains are sown 
in bamboo baskets and the family goddess is asked to come into 
the seedlings. The seedlings are worshipped every day, and some 
days after the ceremony is over the baskets are thrown into a well. 

Gujardt Hindus reckon nine planets or grahas literally seizers. 
These are the San Surga, the Moon Chandra, Mars Mangal, Mercury 
Budh, Jupiter Brihaspnti, Venus Shukra, Saturn Shani, the Earth 
Baku, and the Comet Kelu. 1 Each of these planets has a friendly 
or unfriendly influence on every man, according to its position at 
the time of his birth. All or some of them are worshipped by 
almost all classes of Hindus generally with the object of warding off 
their evil influence and sometimes with the object of securing bless- 
ings. High caste Hindus, that their influence may be friendly/ 
worship all the planets at thread-girdings marriages and pregnancies, 
and also to remove sickness. When the planets are to be worshipped 
a low four-legged wooden stool is set in a square marked with lines 
of quartz powder. The stool is covered with a white cloth and on 
the cloth heaps of rice are piled. On the rice heaps an earthen jar * 
full of water is set with its mouth stopped with mango leaves and a 
cocoannt. and a cotton thread is wound round it. At a marriage 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom, at a thread-girding the 
boy’s parents, and at a pregnancy the husband and wife facing east 
or north strew flowers and sandal-paste on the earthen water jar 


1 Edhv is generally held to he the head and Ketn the trnnk o£ the giant Rdhu who 
stole a share of the ocean-won lifekeeping nectar. The sun saw R&hu in the act of 
stealing the nectar and cut him in two with his discus. But the stm was too late, the 
parts of JUha were deathless and ever since they at times attack the sun and the 
moon and dim their light. The belief that R&hu is, the earth suggests that Hum 
astronomers knew that the earth’s shadow was the canse of moon-eclipses, 
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and sprinkle over it a mixture of milk, curds, clarified butter, honey, 
and sugar. A fire is lit near the water jar and into the fire are 
dropped clarified butter, barley, sesame, and nine-inch long sticks 
of the mango, $7iami Prosopis spicigcra, khdkahro Butea frondosa, 
timardo Picas glomerata, and ankdo Calotropis gigantea trees. 

Almost ever}' high caste Hiudu house lias copper masks or round 
polished stones of the size of an egg representing one or more of the 
seven planets, that is. all except the earth and the comet. These are 
daily worshipped along with the house gods. To plense the planets 
gifts are made to Brdhmans, hymns are chanted in honour of Shiva 
or Mrita, or milk or water is poured over Mahddevn’s ling. 

Among the nine planets the Sun or S«rr/n holds the first place. 
The sun is a red man, with a quoit and sometimes a lotus in his hand 
sealed in a car drawn by seven horses. The sun is the father of 
some of the heavenly Beings, and, among men, of the Ksliatriya or 
warrior race. Ho is the eye of God or God liimself, Brahma in the 
morning, Vishnu at noon, and Mahddeva at night. He is worshipped 
by almost all classes of Gujarat Hindus immediately after washing 
the face in the morning, at prayer time, or on leaving the house. 
The sun is worshipped under several forms. Sometimes the sun in 
heaven is worshipped; sometimes a three-cornered copper-plato 
called surya yantra ; and sometimes a stone found at Broach in 
the Narbada near the hermitage of the sage Bhrugu. Among all 
high caste Hindus the snn is one of the five house gods or 
Ponch&itnn Devs. In addressing the snn the worshipper holds 
before him his joined hands and either stands on his right leg or 
lies on his front on the ground. The sun’s favourite flowers are 
the rose, the shoeflower, and the oleander. These flowers are laid 
before the son or his image nloug with a handful or a potful of water 
called argh ya and saudal-paste. Sunday, known as Ravivdr, Aditvdr, 
Bhdnuwasar, or Bhdnnvdr, is sacred to the sun, Some Bhils, Cho- 
dlirds, aud other wild tribes of south Gu jnrdb worship the sun either 
solely or bofore any other god. Among Solar Bajputs the sun is 
the special object of daily worship and is saluted before the morning 
meal. On a cloudy day a Solar Rajput will not break his fast till 
he catches a glimpse of tho sun. On very cloudy days when there 
is little chance of catching a glimpse of the sun a copper or brass 
plate fall of water is sometimes set in the open air in the hope that 
a reflection of the sun may be seen in the water. Brdhmans aud 
other high caste Hindus consider no daily worship complete with- 
out saluting the sun. The gat/alri or suu-hymn, which none bub 
Brdhmans may say, f Let us think the worshipful light of the sun, 
may it lighten our hearts ! ’ is repeated by all Brdhmans in the morn- 
ing, and by a few thrice a day, at morning noon and sunset. The 
Kdthis worship tho sun and use it as a symbol in all formal papers. 
The symbol is much like a spider, the rays forming the logB. That 
there may bo no mistake underneath it is written ‘ Tho witness of 
the holy sun.’ They adore the sun and invoke its protection and 
aid in all their undertakings. 
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Besides the every-day salutation the sun is worshipped on various 
occasions to secure liis favour or with the object of warding oft" his 
evil influence, which the sun acquires in certain star-chambers or 
when he is affected by other planets. To ward off the sun's evil 
influence people wear a coral ring or engage a Bidhman to repeat r 
prayer to the sun in a Shaiv temple seven thousand times. To secure 
the sun’s goodwill every woman worships him ou the twelfth day 
after childbirth. Women "to ensure male offspring, and widowed 
girls that they may not he widowed in the next life, worship the 
sun on Sundays, sometimes for twelve years, in worshipping the 
sun they dress in white or in red, fast during the day or eat only 
what is white, milk and rice. Sometimes a woman vows to worship 
a silver image of the sun for one year beginning from the first Sun- 
day in Mdgh (February), in Faishnkh (May), or in Shrdvan (August). 
During the year of her vow the woman keeps all Sunday's as fast 
days and undergoes special penance on the first Sunday of each 
■month. On the first Sunday of the first month she eats nothing but 
a mixture of cow’s urine and dung ; on the first Sunday of the second 
month nothing but milk ; on the first Sunday of the third month 
nothing but curds. On the other days of the week no food can be 
taken before the sun has been seen and worshipped. During the 
rainy months the sight of the reflection of the sun in water is enough. 

If the weather is so cloudy that for three days not even a reflection 
can be seen the people in Native States on the fourth day look on 
their ruler and break their fast. At the end of the year the vow is 
fulfilled by worshipping the image of tlie sun, by feasting twelve 
couples of married Bvdhmans and by presenting them with twelve 
brass or -copper ladles called Aehmanis, twelve woollen bags called 
cow-moutbs or gavmulchis in which rosaries of rudrdk&ha that is beads 
of the aksha tree are kept, and twelve woollen coveis of wooden 
stools called dganias. Another sun-vow or suri/a vrat with varying 
practices is kept four years both by men and woraeu. A person 
who has taken the four-year sun-vow sometimes daily worships the 
sun and the yipal Ficus religiosa, and takes food but once a day. 
Sometimes he worships the sun every day duriug the first year, a 
pipal tree every day during the second year, a Brahman evtery day 
during the third year, and -a cross of cleaned rice every day during 
the fourth year. The twelfth of January, when the sun enters 
the sign of Capricorn or mahar, is called the makar-sanltrdnt, and n 
as the sun then first clearly passes to the north it is also called the 
idrayan or northing sankrant. On this day jujubes, sugarcane, plan- 
tains, gram Cicor arietinum plants, a mixture of rice and mag Pba- 
seolus radiatus, balls of white sesame and coarse sugar, and a copper 
coiu are given to at least thirteen Br&hmans. Besides these gifts 
the well-to-do make presents to the poor and take vows to feed the 
cows of their Brdhman priests for one year on boiled juvdr or juvar 
stalks,, and the street dogs on a mixture of cooked rice and mag ° r 
on milk. Barren women call thirteen pregnant women and present 
each with a cocoanut ; women who have no children alive call thir- 
teen children and present each with a cocoanut ; and both barren 
and childless women sometimes present clothes to thirteen married 
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couples. Sometimes also they call thirteen Brahmans, feed them 
on milk, and present each with cocoa-kernels, coarse sugar, a pound 
of mag, a ball of mag flour with a coin hid in it, and a pot of whey 
and butter. Beginning with this day married girls sometimes tow 
for a year to apply kanku marks every morning to the brows of at 
least thirteen, marriod women or gornis. Other girls vow on each 
day of the coming year to take to the priest’s house a handful of 
rice, a betelnut, and a pot oE water. Among N&gar Brdhmans the 
marriage season begins from Makar Sankrdnt. Among these 
Brdhmans all unmarried girls to be marriod during the year are 
taken to a river bank, have some of thoir hair washed with water, 
and have a flower garland thrown round their neck?. 

Except ShrSvak Vdniiis all high caste Hindus hold the sun and 
moon in special reverence during an eclipse or gralian that is a seizure. 
The practices at solar and lunar eclipses are almost the same. Iu both 
eases the day of the eclipse and a day .before and a day after the eclipse 
are deemed unlucky. For twelve hours before a sun eclipse begins and 
for eight hours before a moon eclipse begins no cooked food is eaten. 
Frequent eclipses are believed to foretell grave political dangers. An 
'eclipse of the sun and the moon happening iu the same mouth is also 
dangerous. An eclipse on the C/iaiira (April) fullmoon foreshows an 
earthquake. If the moon is erlipsod in Vaishdkh (May) the year 
will bo one of dearth, particularly if the eclipse falls on a Tuesday or a 
Saturday ; aud if the acl'ipse fulls on a Monday or a Friday sugar und 
butter will be specially scarce. IE the sun is eclipsed betweeu six and 
ten in the morning of a Tuesday or a Saturday in Ftiishdkh (May; 
there will bo a general dearth. A total eclipse of the sun on a Monday 
Wednesday or Friday in Vaishdkh (May) foretells a cheap year. 

In every high caste house before an eclipse begins all water jars are 
emptied and Lire stores of pickles and water biscuits are carefully locked. 
. The £am : ly priest visits the house aud loaves a blade of darbha grass 
bn the threshold of the house, of the god-room, aud of the room in 
which pickles aud wafer biscuits are stored. Immediately before the 
eclipse begins some baths. All including the household gods are held 
to be impure so long as the cclipso lasts. The people explain this 
impurity by saying that Rdhu was a Bhangia or sweeper and that 
his touch defiles the sun and moon. During the eclipse gifts are made 
to Bhangias. Some spend (he whole time of an eclipse in prayer. 
Exorcists and charmn-s count the beads of a rosary, burn incense, and 
repeat charms. Soma make gifts of fried jiivdr or idee, of a mixture of 
rice and pulse, and o£ clothes and copper coins to low caste bag-gars, 
especially to Bhangias who, mon women and children, go from door to 
door begging grain copper silver gold aud clothes, and shouting Do ddn 
chhute grahan that is Give gifts and the seizure will be loosened. Some 
visit Yaishnav temples which are kopt open during eclipses, and look 
at the gods who are dressed in their plainest robes, and some of the 
young in spite of boiug impure make merry. A woman far gone in 
prognancy is locked iu a room. and every eutraucc to her room is close 
covered so that no ray of 1 the dimmed sun or moon may reach her. 
While thus locked up the woman cannot do any work. She cannot 
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dress vegetables or even break a straw or sbe may maim tbe limbs of 
the child in her womb. 

If she sees any of the eclipse the child will suffer from eclipse” 
madness or grahan-gkeln. When the eelipse is over every one bathes 
either at home or in a river or in the sea. They fetch fresh drinking 
water, purify tbe house-gods by goiug through the regular daily 
worship, take a meal, and present gifts, grain and copper or silver coins 
to the family priest. 

Sunday is sacred to the sun. Except that a child is lucky whose 
sixth day falls on a Sunday, Sunday is uulucky and a cause of evil. 
A year that begins on a Sunday is disastrous. In a month with five 
Sundays some epidemic is sure to break out and if Mdgh (February) 
has five Sundays the king is sure to suffer. If the bright fifth of 
K&rtik (November) falls on a Sunday a Tuesday or a Saturday there 
will be cholera in Mdlwa, war in the Deccan the Konkan and Rajpu- 
tdna, and uneasiness in Gujarat. If a Sunday falls on the bright 
eleventh of Kartik (November) there will be cholera or some other 
calamity j if on the Kartik fullmoon within the period when the moon 
is in the kraiika star-chamber there will be forty-three rainy days in (i 
tbe year; if on the bright fourteenth of Chaitra (April) there will be 
disunion among kings ; if on the bright third of Yaishakh (Way) there , 
will he a scanty rainfall, and if on that day the wind blows from the 
south the drought will become famine. If a Sunday falls on the bright 
second of Ashdd (July) the year will be extraordinarily hot and the 
rains will he late j if on the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) there will 
be an epidemic, a general panic, or a flood ; and if on the fullmoon of 
Fagan (March), on the bright fifth of Shrdvan (August), or on the 
no-moon of Asltvin (October) there will be war, panic, and poverty. It 
is very uulucky if the ninth or the twelfth day after a man’s death 
falls on a Sunday. If a man becomes a widower on a Sunday he will 
hardly find a second wife. On Sundays barren women in the hope 
of becoming mothers get hold of some neighbour’s or friend’s infant 
child and lightly brand it on some part of the body with a needle which 
the mother is not likely to notice. If on a Sunday night a man takes ( 
cotton threads and goes to a place where an owl is hooting, strips 
himself naked and makes a knot on the threads each time the owl 
hoots, the thread, if tied on the right arm of a fever patient, will drive 
away the fever. A cloth worn for the first time on a Sunday will be 
burnt. To set out on a journey north waids on a Sunday is unlucky 
and no journey in any other direction should be attempted without 
first chewing betelnut. 

The Moon is a male deity, large gentle and kindly, young and 
sweetfaced, a warrior with four arms, a mace in one and a Jotus in 
another, seated on a white antelope. The moon has more influence 
on man than the sun. He is hailed and Tespected by all Lunar 
Rajputs who daily worship a lepresentation of the moon. The Bhils, 
Kolis, Dubltfs, and other wild tribes of south Gujarat worship the 
moon after the snn and before any other god, A Panch-Mah&l Bhil 
swears by bdrbij or bdrdbij , that is the moon, saying * May bdrbij 
eat me if I lie.’ High caste Hinthib do not rank the moon among 
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the. house gods who are daily worshipped. The moon is the lord of 
all vegetable drugs or amhailfdpali and is so styled by old Sanskrit 
poets. The moon has a more powerful influence on diseases than any 
other planet. Lunacy that is moon-madness, hydrophobia, consump- 
tion, and other diseases are believed to be keener in the bright fort- 
night than in the dark fortnight, and are at their highest when the 
moon is in opposition, that is on the bright fifteenth or in eonjunetiou 
that is ou the dark fifteenth of every Hindu month. The sun and 
the moon appear on deeds of gift with the expression Y&oackchandm 
diwdkaraii that is so long as the sun and the moon endure. On all 
festive occasions the sun and moon are painted on the house wall, one 
on each side ot Ganpati. Shiv is represented with a crescent moon 
on his forehead and is called G/iamJriL mauli or the moon-crowned. 
Monday which is sacred to the moon is also sacred to Shiv. The 
Hindu month is a lunar month of 29 1 days during which the moon 
completes its revolution round the earth. Every Hindn month there- 
fore- begins on the first day after the no-moon day. All classes 
especially traders look with special interest on the first day of each 
month and year. 'I he goodness or badness of the first bargain on the 
first day foretells the character of the month or the 3 r car. The last 
or no-moon uvtds of each month is unlneky for all undertakings and 
is kept as a day of rest by traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen. If 
the last day falls on a Monday the day is sacred and people bathe in a 
river or pool and make gifts to Brahmans. The days ot the month 
sacred to the moon are bright seconds, all fourths but especially dark 
fourths, and bright fifteenths. On the bright seconds the moon is 
hailed by most high caste Hindus, particularly by traders and shop- 
keepers. People when they look at the moon on this day uncover 
their heads and feet and join the palms of their hands, so that the two 
first fingers may touch the spaco between tli9 eyebrows. They then 
bond their heads, mutter some words, loosen their hands, and gently 
press their cheeks. They throw a cotton thread towards the moon, 
hoping to get a silver thread in return, eat something sweet, and, on 
turning from the moon, take care that the first persou they look at 
is fine who is innocent or lucky. If their neighbours ax*e neither 
lucky nor innocent they look at a rupee. The moon is held parti- 
cularly sacred on the bright second by all who belong to the Bij 
and Margi sects which have many followers among the Ahirs, Bhav- 
sdrs, Bdbarias Bhangids, Charans, Darjis, Dkeds, Golds, Knthis, 
Kolis, Luhslrs, Mocbis, Babdris, Rajputs, and Sathvaras. Among 
the followers of the Bij and Mdrgi sects the bright second of Mdgh 
(February) is specially holy. On this day the Rabaris and A'liirs, 
never turn their milk to butter, but either drink it or give it away. 
Other, bright seconds are also sacred. Some fast all day and break 
llieir fast by a meal of rice and milk after hailing the moon. Some 
Kolis bow to the new-moou and ask three blessings, a cooking pan 
that is daily bread, a pair of bullocks, aod a cow. 1 In some parts of 
Gujardb Kolis aro sworn on a two-day-old moon. If the new moon 
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■when first seen on the bright second of Kdrtik (November) is red 
or if the right horn is thinner than the left horn on the bright 
second of Vaishakh (May) the year will be rainy. IE on the bright 
second of Jelh (Jnne) the moon is first seen in the west the year 
will be middling, and if it is first seen in the south-west the year 
will be bad. If it thunders on the bright second of Jcth (June) 
the year will be dry. If the bright second ot-Askdd (July) falls on 
a Sunday or a Tuesday the rains will be late, if on a Thursday the 
year will be ra ; ny, if on a Wednesday or Friday the rainfall will 
be good, aud if on a Saturday dire evil is iu stoi*o. 

The bright fourths are called Gdnesh chaJitrlht or (Jnnpati’s 
Fourths aud the dark fourths are called Sankatht chutnrlhi or 
Trouble-clearing Fourths. On the bright fourths wotneu generally 
eat wheaten bread and avoid salt. The moou is not worshipped. Of 
bright fourths the most sacred is in Bhddnrvo (September). On 
this day Ganpati is worshipped with much ceremony and wheaten 
balls mixed with sugar or molasses are eateu. Though the bright 
fourths are sacred to the moon, the sight of the moon on this night 
is unlucky. Any one who sees the moon will be falsely charged 
with theft. After sunset people shut all windows. If by chance 
any one happens to see the moon, be throws stoues on his neighbour’s 
roof till, which is not usual, some one in the neighbour’s bouse gets 
angry enough to abuse the stonethrower, when the risk of a false 
charge of theft passes away. From this stone-throwing the day is 
called Dagada Cholh or the Stone Fourth. On dark fourths men 
and women, especially women, fast all day long and at moonrisc at 
nine in the evening worship the moon, and break their fast either 
by drinking a cup of milk or by taking a supper sometimes with 
wheat balls mixed with sugar or coarse sugar as a chief dish. 
Besides fasting during the whole day some forego water and some 
stand all day on one foot or on both feet in an attitude of prayer. 
Of dark fourths four are held particularly sacred by different 
classes, the dark fourth of Margshirsha (December) by traders 
and craftsmen, of Fdgan (March) b} r young boys and girls, of Vaishakh 
(May) by husbandmen, aud of Ashvin (October) by moot high caste 
women. All of these fourths are kept as complete fasts and 
nothing is eaten until the moou Ins been seen and worshipped. On 
the dark fourth of Ashvin (October) women fast all day and drink 
no water till the moon lias been worshipped. After wm shipping 
the moon some take only seven morsels of cooked or uncooked 
food, some take only a cup of milk, and some eat a fall supper of 
wheat balls, sugar, milk, aud the common gourd galka Cncumia 
wilcatus. Sometimes because water is poured out to the moon 
from a spouted jar and sometimes because water is drank from a 
spouted jar, the day is called Karavda Giiofh or the Spouted -jar 
Fourth. Because the common gourd forms one of the necessary 
dishes, the day is also called Galka Choth or the Gourd Fourth. The 
bright fifteenths or fullmoons, called Punmi are sacred to the 
moon and to all goddesses or AJatds. On part cular full mo*. ns the 
temples of the different goddesses arc thronged by pilgrims. Codders 
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worshippers fast all day and after moonrise worship an image of 
the goddess and the moon. If the Kdrtik (November) fullm^nn 
falls on a Sunday there will be forty-three rainy days in the ] 
if on a Tuesday sixteen rainy days, if on a Saturday eight n 
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days, and if on a Monday Wednesday or Friday one hundred rainy 
days. On the Patts/t (January) fullmoon unmarried BrAhman 
Vania and ICanbi girls fast all day and at n'ght make a millet or a 
wheat cako. A round hole is cut through the middle of the cake 
and the moon is looked at through the hole. The cake is afterwards 
eaten. The Pans It fullmoon is worshipped to secure long life to 
the worshipper’s mother . 1 Fiom the fullmoon of Alagh (February) 
to the fullmoon of Pagan (March) some women bathe early in the 
morning in river or well water. After bathing the clothes are 
changed and food is eaten only when tiny are asked to do so by 
friends. During the whole month gifts of sesame are made to 
Brahmans ; if the wind is changing and blows from all the quarters 
of the heaven, it is a sign of the king’s unsafety and of a civil war. 
If the day falls on a Sunday Tuesday or Saturday there null be 
general poverty and far-reaching danger. On the Ashad fullmoon 
(July) iE the wind blows from the east all new crops will be blighted 
and if there is a dead calm there will be an earthquake. 

The S/tr avail fullmoon (August) is kept as a holiday by all classes 
of Hindus. On this day sisters tie silken threads called rdk/isha or 
guardian on their brothers' right wrists and present them with 
sweetmeats . 2 The brothers in return make money presents to their 
sisters. On this day all the Brahmanic threadwearing classes change 
their thread after worshipping Vishnu and offering handfuls of 
wafer to deceased ancestors. The object of this worship is to he freed 
from sin arising from irregularity in performing the strict Brahmanic 
rituals. The river god or the sea god is also worshipped by all, parti- 
cularly by traders, by throwing in the river or sea flowers and cocoa- 
nuts. ^ If on this day the sky is clear, sesame oil will rise in prioe. 
The A' so (October) fullmcon is also kept as a holiday by all high caste 
Hindus who take their supper in open moonlight. As the rice crop is 
reaped before this time, pounded rice and milk, after they are offered 
to the moon, form the chief articles of sapper. Because the moonlight 
on this night is iieculiarly cool and refreshing, or because if a rain-drop 
on this night falls into the mouth of an oyster it is believed to turn 
into a pearl, the day is called Manekthari Pnnem or the peavlmaking 
fullmoon. On the other hand clouds on this day are believed to injure 
the standing crops. On all bright fifteenths some women keep a 
day-long tost, and when the moon is seen, break the fast by a supper 
from which all ye low articles such as pulses of all kinds are excluded. 
A white circle ovjalknndu round the moon on this night or on anv 
night m the year is a sign of heavy rainfall. ^ . 
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Besides on (lie bright seconds fourths and fifteenths, the moon is 
worshipped on other occasions. For ten days from the bright tenth 
to the dark fourth of A' so (October) some high caste married women, 
to lengthen their husbands’ lives, fast during the whole day and avoid 
drinking water till the moon is worshipped by offering him among 
other things ten kinds of clay, ten kinds of flowers, ten kinds of pig- 
ments, and water from ten wells. After the worchip is over the women 
break their fast by a supper of rice and wheat bread. Salt is not 
eaten. On the last day, that is on the dark fourth of A' so, twelve 
shallow bamboo plates or chhdbdi each containing a piece of silken 
cloth, a cocoanut, a white pumpkin, a tubular copper-spouted jar, a 
looking glass, a comb, a collyrram box, and a box with Jae forehead / 
marks, are given away to twelve Brdlimans. On the last day the 
mother-in-law or some other married woman is given a rich dinner. 
This mode of worship called dasnttUi is performed for ten ) r ears with 
the same details. The vow ends, on the eleventh year when ten 
women are feasted and presented each with a bamboo plate filled 
with the abovementioned articles. The motlier-in-law is a'so feasted 
and presented with a copper plate containing the same toilette articles < 
made of silver. To curb desire some -widows, and all devout members 
of the SvaminArdyun sect, vow once in a year for a full month in 
Mdrgshirsh (December), Magh (March), Vaishdkh (May), or S/irdvan 
(August) to eat only egg-sized morsels of wheat or barley flour 
mixed with sugar and clarified butter on the condition that during 
the first fortnight the number of morsels on any day should correspond 
with its number in the fortnight, that is one morsel on the first day, 
two on the second, three on the third, and so on till the number reaches ’ 
fifteen on the fullmoon day. During the dark fortnight of the month 
the Eeries is in a descending order, that is fourteen morsels on the first 
day of the dark fortnight, thirteen on the second day, twelve on the 
third day, and so on to one morsel on the fourteenth day and a com- 
plete fast’ on the last day of the month. As under it the number of 
morsels keeps pace with the motion of the moon, the vow is called 
chdudr&gan or going with the moon. Some women take a vow for 
one year never to eat food till they have seen the moon, and as the 
moon is not seen at all on the last day of each month, the last day' of 
each month is kept as a fast day. 

Persons to whom the moon is unfriendly, to ward off his evil 
influence, wear a white diamond or a pearl ring or engage a Brnhman 
to repeat a prayer to the moon eleven thousand times. A man dying 
under the moon’s evil influence worships the moon in the sky before 
death, Ealuting it, and throwing flowers and sandal-paste towards it. 
The practices observed during moon eclipses are the same as those 
described for sun eclipses. 

Mondays, which are sacred to the moon, and, from the crescent 
moon on Ship’s forehead to Shiv, are kept as fast days by all high 
caste Hindu men and women." The Mondays of the four rainy months, 
particularly of Shrdvan (August) are generally kept as fast days. 
Except on Margshirsh (December) Mondays when the eating of food 
cooked on the previous day is meritorious, people who are under this 
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vow eat but once at sunset after worshipping Shiv. On each of the 
sixteen Mondays of the four- rainy months the Mardthas in south 
Gujardt make three equal sized balls out of 1£ or of 5£ sers of wheat 
flour. Of the three balls one is offered to Shiv, the second is presented 
to a beggar, and the third is eaten by the maker. All the Monday 
nights are spent in hearing holy recitals. On the sixteenth Monday 
Brdhmans are feasted. On the first Monday of Shrdvan (August) some 
married women tie on the right elbow a cotton thread with five, seven, 
or eleven knots on it. Some women on Shrdvan Mondays eat only a 
handful of rico cooked with milk and sugar, the number of handfuls 
corresponding to the number of Mondays in the month, that is one 
handful on the first Monday, two handfuls on the second Monday, and 
so on. When a S/trdvan Monday falls on the thirteenth of the bright 
or of the dark fortnight the Marntbds in south Gujardt make two clay 
images, Skrimantani and Cliandrdngat. After they are worshipped 
the images arc thrown into a liver or a pond. All the Mondays of 
the j r ear arc lucky for wearing new clothes, and if a man is childless 
for shaving. On Mondaj r s childless men and women squeeze out and 
drink juice drawn from the leaves of the lei -ZEglo mavmelos tree. If 
the bright second of As had (July) falls on a Monday the rainfall will 
be seasonable. Among the wild tribes of south Gujardt all marriages 
and 'remarriages are performed on Mondays and Wednesdays. It is 
unlucky on Mondays to set out on a journey towards the north-west ; 
in other directions at the time of setting out looking at oneself in a 
mirror or eating a few grains of rice or barley will make the journey 
prosperous. 

Mars or Mdngal, who is sprung from the sweat of Mabddev's brow 
and the earth, is four-armed, short, and fire-coloured. He is a warrior, 
quick-tempered, overbearing, and fond of excitement. He is more 
feared than respected. Except by those who are under his evil 
influence he is not generally worshipped like the sun and the moon. 
Ilis evil influence, unless balanced by the good influence or friendly 
planets, ruins a man. His obstructiveness makes all human effort 
'fruitless and makes women barren. Tuesday, called Mangalydr or 
Bhomvdr, is his sacred day. To ward off his evil influence and 
to quiet him people worship him in the form of a three-cornered 
copper-plate on Tuesday moruiugs. As red articles are sacred 
to him, people put on the plate red flowers and red pigments, 
and eat wheaten articles and coarse sugar only once a day in tho 
early morning. Gifts of wheat and coarse sugar are also made to 
Brdhmans. Barren women worship Man gal's plate every Tuesday 
morning for one year beginning with the first Tuesday in Mdgh 
(February), Vaishdkh (May), or Shrdvan (August). On Tuesdays 
they wear red clothes and offer red pigments and red harena or 
oleander flowers to Mangal's three-cornered copper-plate. During the 
whole year of the vow they never leave their town or village. At the 
end of the year the plate is laid on a heap of wheat and worshipped 
with the same rites as on Tuesdays and twelve married women are 
feasted. People who are under the evil influence of Mangal also wear 
a ruby or a coral ring, and engage a Brdhman to say a prayer to him 
ten thousand times. Tuesday is au unlucky day for shaving,, for 
e 2181—51 
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Section XIV* wearing new clothes, and for journeying north- West; a journey in 
PlTs-kt other directions will prosper if bofore setting out a few grains of wheat 

Worship. or coriander seed are eaten. A month with five Tuesdays especially 

Mart. if that month is Mdgh (February), or a month or a year beginning on 
a Tuesday foretells loss by fire. If the bright eleventh of Karlik 
(November) is a Tuesday there will be an outbreak of cholera ; if the 
bright third of Vaiah&kh (May) is a Tuesday and the wind in the 
morning blows from the east or north-east, there will be a drought in 
the early part of the rainy season, and if the* wind blows from the 
south there will be a famine. If on the first Tuesday of Aekad ( July) 
the sky is clear at suurise the year will be a famine year ; and if 
the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) is a Tuesday there will be a flood 
or a dire calamity. If the last day of A' so [October) or the Fdgan 
fullmoon (March) falls on a Tuesday there will be general poverty. 
Iferatry. Mercury or Bud ha is the son of the moon and a star. He is 

middle-sized, young, clever, pliablo, and eloquent j he is dressed for 
battle and is seated in a lion-drawn car. He is not an object of 
general worship. The day sacred to him is Wednesday called 
Budhvar. Those who are under his evil influence wear an emerald 
ring or engage a Br&hman to say a prayer to him four thousand 
times. Wednesdays are unlucky for a journey towards the south- 
east j in other directions the journey will prosper if coarse sugar or 
a few grains of mag (Pkaseolus radiatus) are eaten at starting. A 
man who is in debt gets himself shaved on Wednesdays, in order 
that he may be free from debt, and therefore Wednesday is called 
handhivdr or bondsman's day. Among Bhils and Dkankas in. south 
Gujavdt marriages and remarriages must take place on Mondays or 
Wednesdays. If on the first Wednesday in Ashdd (July) the sun 
rises in a cloud there will be fifteen days of continuous rain before 
-die end of the month. If the bright second of Js/idd (July) falls on 
a Wednesday the coming year will he extraordinarily cold. - 
Jupiter. Jupiter, called Guru or Brahaupati, is the teacher of the gods. 

He is a wise old BnUiman, large, yellow-skinned, and four-armed, 
seated on a horse. Thursday, called Guruvdr or Brahaspatvir, is 
sacred to him. To sec are his friendly influence over young children 
a lamp fed with clarified butter is kept burning in the house on 
Thursdays and is worshipped by throwing flowers and sandal-paste 
over it. If his influence is unfriendly adults wear a yellow topaz 
ring, eat gram flour but once on Thursdays, make gifts of gram, 
yellow clothes, and gold to Brahmans, and engage' a Bntkman to 
say a prayer to Gnru 19,000 times. As Jupiter is the teacher of 
the gods, children are first sent to school on Thursdays. Thursdays 
are also lucky for going to a doctor for the first time; they are 
unlucky for shaving ana for a journey towards. the south. If curds 
and split gram are eaten at the time of setting out in other directions 
the journey will prosper. 

Venut. Venus or Shukra is .the Br&liman teacher of the giants. He is 

gentle, ease-loving, and middle-aged. He has four arms and is 
seated on a horse ; but is not worshipped much. Friday called 
Shuharvar or Bhragnvdr iB sacred to him. Those to whom. his 
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influence is unfriendly wear a white diamond ring, or engage a 
Brahman to say a prayer to him 16,00 O' times, or on Friday evenings 
eat milk and rice without salt. The grains sacred to him are sesame- 
and fried gram ; his favourite dish is boiled milk mixed with sugar 
and raisins. On Friday a journey towards the south-east is unlucky. 
Friday nights are also unlucky for any new project. Among high 
caste Hindus no marriages can be held' during a year in which a transit 
of Venus occurs. 

Saturn or Sham, who is a Chdnddl or Mang by caste, is four-armed, 
tall, thin, old, ugly, and lame, with long hair nails and teeth, riding 
a black vulture. He is sour-tempered and bad, the patron of 
evildoers, who on Saturdays make offerings at his shrine. Like Mars 
Shani is very cruel. The day of the week sacred to him is Saturday 
called Shanivar or Mandavar. Shani’s great friend is the monkey- 
god Hanumdn, and therefore Saturday is also sacred to Hanumdn. 
People to whom Saturn’s influence is specially unfriendly wear a black 
diamond ring or engage a Brdhman to say a prayer to him 23,000 
times. At times when his influence is peculiarly deadly people on 
Saturdays make gifts of black adad Phaseolus mungo and black sesame, 
or throw on the monkey-god adad, redl'cad, sesame oil, and dnkdo, 
Chlatropis gigantea leaves. When Saturn is in the first second fourth, 
eighth or twelfth mansion from that occupied by the planet which 
was in the ascendant at the time of a man’s birth, the influence of 
Saturn is most deadly. This deadly influence called panoti lasts 
sometimes for a number of months. A man who comes under this, 
specially evil influence eats nothing on Saturdays but adad. He visits. 
Hanumdn’s temple and offers the monkey-god adad redlead and ankdo 
leaves, and poms on the image a cup of sesame oil. He also engages, 
a Brdhman to repeat a prayer to the monkey-god 21,000 times. Ife 
feasts a number of Brdhmans and presents his priest with a she-buffialo 
or her equivalent in cash, and with adad,, iron - , sesame and sesame oil, 
and black flowers. On Saturday, which is called chiknovdr or the 
sticky-day, it is unlucky to shave, to journey east, or to visit a doctor.. 
A person starting in any other direction will prosper if before setting- 
out he looks at himself in a mirror. If it rains on a Saturday, it will 
.continue to rain for a week, and if the west is cloudy at sunset it will 
rain within three days. A month with five Saturdays, or a year or a 
month beginning on a Saturday will be marked by epidemic a fire or 
plague. Five Saturdays in Pansh (January) foretell a famine. If 
the bright eleventh of KdrliJi (November) falls on a Saturday there 
will be an epidemic of cholera ; if the bright third of Vaishdkh (May) 
falls on a Saturday there will he .a drought, if the morning wind blows 
from the east and south-east and a famine if the wind blows from the 
south; if the bright second of Ashdd (July) falls on a Saturday the 
year will bo disastrous; if the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) falls 
on a Saturday there will be panic, war, uneasiness to kings, poverty, 
or a flood, and if the Falgun fullmoon (March), the bright fifth of 
Shrdvan (August), or the no moon-day of A' so (October) fall on a 
Saturday there will bo general poverty and panic. 

The planet Earth is called Rdlm, Those who arc under the evil- 
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..looked upon as a mother. She is a type of forbearance and long- 
suffering, pure and holy herself, yet allowing both the pure and the 
impure, the just and the unjust to live on her. It was to lighten 
her burden of evil that Vishnu underwent his nine incarnations. 

hen the weight of the accumulated sins of the wicked is too much 
for her the earth quakes. An earthquake therefore is a sign of wide- 
spread sin and wickedness. The material body is regarded as a lump 
of earth or matti destined to be united with the earth of which it 
forms a part. * The earth is also regarded as the king’s consort. On 
rising from bed before setting their feet on the ground all religious- 
minded Hindus say a prayer of forgiveness to the earth. Before tb’e 
daily worship of the household gods and before the slirddh or memorial 
service the earth is sprinkled with water and strewn with flowers. 
Brahman men immediately before meals sprinkle water on the ground 
all round the dish or on the right-hand side of the dish and drop three 
pinches of cooked rice on the grounds Before a Br&hman ascetic or 
a Dheda or Bhangia is buried a copper coin is dropped into the earth. 
Before the foundation stone of a house or a temple is laid, the earth 
is sprinkled with water and flowers are strewn over it. In the spot 
where the foundation stone is to he laid, a copper-pot containing a piece 
of coral, a pearl, a silver coin, a betelnut, red cotton thread or nida, 
some moss, and a few blades of daro grass are laid. The pot is covered 
with earth and the earth is wetted by ten or fifteen pots full of water. 
The happiness or misery of the dwellers in the new house is known by 
the time the earth takes to soak up the water poured on it. When 
the ground is completely dry the foundation stone is laid and the 
superstructure begun. This is called fchatpuja Or earth worship. 
When a high caste Hindu dinner is given the articles are cooked in 
pots laid not on the ordinary hearths hut in trenches called laven. 
When these trenches are dug, they are strewn with flowers dipped in 
sandal-paste. On the booth-erecting day, from three to eight days 
before a marriage, or a thread-girding day, the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom or of the boy who is to be girt with the thread with the 
help of the family priest, worship the ground near the front veranda by 
sprinkling it with water and strewing it with flowers dipped in sandal- 
paste. A twig of the JcJtiehda tree with an iron ring or a red thread tied 
to it is planted under ground near the veranda. When at the bride’s 
house the inner Equare or chanti is raised, in the marriage halj the 
ground is also similarly worshipped. In some parts of north Gujarat 
among BitUimans Vtlnids and Kolis, when the parents of the bride aud 
bridegroom live in the same village, on the night before the marriage 
day the bridegroom goes on horseback with friends and the family 
priest to the Iwundary-stone between his and the neighbouring village. 
When the boundary-stone is reached the bridegroom alights from the 
hors?, sprinkles water on the ground beyond the border of his own 
village, and strews it with flowers dipped in iurmerie-paslc. » hen 


influence of the planet Earth on Wednesdays or Saturdays engage s 
Brdhman to repeat prayers to her 18,000 times, or wear an emerald 
ring. The Earth or Bdhu is not separately worshipped as a planet,' 
but as one of the five elements of the universe she is held in high 
reverence by all classes of Hindus. As the nonrisber of life she is 
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this worship is performed by the bridegroom, the people of the village 
within whose limits the worship was performed cease to encroach on 
the land of the bridegroom's village. 

All husbandmen worship the earth on the bright third of VaishaM 
'(May) by sprinkling their fields with water and by strewing them 
with flowers. Ploughing begins on a day fixed by the village 
astrologer. When the day is fixed before taking it to the field an 
un widowed woman of the family rubs the plough with turmeric and 
unhusked red rice, applies Icankn or red marks to the bullock’s brows, 
wraps red cotton threads round their horns, and feeds them with spices. 
In a corner of the field chosen by the astrologer the husbandman digs 
a hole with a hand hoe, lays in the hole a betelnut a copper coin and 
some rice, and covers them with earth. After bowing to the earth 
the husbandman begins to plough fiom the corner of the field where 
the'liole was dug. Except that some BrAhmans aie feasted after the 
crops are reaped, and that a small quantity is given away in charity 
among BrAhmans and other dependants, the better class of husband- 
'men perform no other field rites. Among Bhils, Kolis, Dublas, DkAhkAs, 
NAikdAs, and other early tribes, field rites are performed after 
sowing, at weeding, and before and after reaping. After the seed is 
sown in a corner of the field four or five clods of earth are heaped and 
encircled by a cotton thread. A wheat or millet cake is laid over the 
clods and near them wheat is spread in the form of a cross. A lamp 
fed with clarified butter is kept burning. In the Rewa KAniha when 
the maize crop is to be weeded the Bhils and NdikdAs through their 
headmen kill and offer a cock to the village god. Those DhondiAs 
Dublas Ckodhras and other wild tribes in south GujarAt who work 
in the fields, before the grain is reaped throw on the field or on the 
boundary of the field rice and redlead and make offerings of betelnuts 
and the flesh of a cock. In the Rewa KAntha after the grain is reaped 
*4he Jiliils, Kolis, and NAikdas of the village meet on any day in 
Bhadarvo (September), and through their headman, offer to BAva Dev 
and ChAmunda Dev, represented by round stones under a teak tree, 
earthen or wooden horses and the flesh of twelve goats and twelve 
cocks, and sprinkle over them blood from the ears of twelve buffaloes. 
All the milk in the village is boiled with rice and drank. Moha liquor 
is also drunk. Before taking the grain to the threshing ground a cross 
is marked with cowdung ashes that the grain may not he removed by 
'"some unfriendly god or spirit. Before removing the grain from the 
threshing yard for sale or for private use or in fulfilment of a vow taken 
to avert some calamity to the crops, offerings are made to the boundary 
god or SimAdiAdev and to certain goddesses. These offerings consist of 
a lighted lamp, a cocoanut, redlead, pounded rice, dates, split gram, 
coarse sugar, flags, the flesh of a goat or cock, and moha or palm liquor. 

The comet or Jcetu is not generally worshipped. The day of the 
week sacred to him is Saturday. When his influence is unfriendly 
people engage a BrAhman to say a prayer to .him 17,000 times. A 
comet is destructive to the munchalas or mustache-wearers that is to 
men, if its tail is downward, and to the pimchhdlds or tailweaiers 
v that is to animals, if its tail is upwards. 
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arc most anxious to begin tbe day by looking at are tbe honsebold 
god, the pipal tree, the basil plant/ a BrAhman, a cow, or a lucky 
man. Traders and shopkeepers are very particular about the first 
bargain of tbe day and in the first bargain a troublesome customer 
is avoided as much as possible. Sonis, ChArans, Rajputs, Kolis, 
Dhcdas, and Bhils have particular faith in the truth of omens, which 
are much looked for when one starts on a joume} r , or when one leaves 
the house on important business. Omens are not much heeded when 
one goes out for every day work. BrAhmans, Vanias, and other high 
caste Hindus hold noon or a thunderstorm to be the best time for 
going out, as bad signs are believed to be then powerless. Unless the 
signs are favourable no new work is undertaken. If the first signs 
are unfavourable BrAhmans sib down, repeat the sun hymn or gdi/atri 
eight times, and then start. If the signs are still unfavourable they 
again sit down and repeat the prayer sixteen times. If the signs are 
still unfavourable the business is given up for that day or is taken 
in hand at noon. YAnids and other high caste Hindus sit down on 
the appearance of bad signs and await the appearance of good signs.* 
Dhedas, Ghadvis, and Koli and Bhil highwaymen are very careful 
about omens and wait the appearance of good signs on the village 
outskirts. Before they start on a new undertaking or on a plundering 
raid sometimes as many as fifteen days^pass. 

The goodness or badness of the signs is determined by the appear- 
ance of certain living and lifelesE objects in a particular form, in a 
particular way, and in a particular state. The following objects are 
considered good omens to a person leaving his house. These are 
grouped into two main classes, men and animals. Under the head of 
lucky men come a chief ; an armed man ; a cavalier ; a macebearer; 
an old man, if a hundred years old the better ; a friend ; parents ; a 
newly married pair ; a forehead-marked and head-covered Brahman or 
a group of BrAhmans, if the family 'priest or an astrologer so much 
the better ; a schoolboy, a merchant, a trader, a shopkeeper, a banker 
or a moneychanger if with some articles of his calling so much the 
better; a cultivator returning from the field with his plough; 'a 
weaver ; a barber with his bag or with his looking" glass or after 
shaving ; a musician with his instruments ; a Bharvdd with a stick 
in his hand ; a washerman with a pack of clean clothes or on his way 
to the washing-place ; a gardens or MAli with a tray or basket of 
flowers ; a fisherman with fish ; a butcher with flesh ; a snakecharmer 
with snakes in his basket ; a Dlied with a stick in his hand or with 
a pack of clothes ; a Bhangi with a basket and a broomstick or with a 
basket containing human ordure ; an. unwidowed woman provided she 
wears a bodice, has a forehead mark, hair smooth, and is not barren ; a 
woman, . if a daughter so much the better, with two red earthen pots 
filled with water on her head and with her hands by her sides ; or a 
woman with a load of green grass on her head, or one leading a she- 
bulfalo from tho river bank ; a milkmaid ; a dancing girl seen to the 
left ; a virgin with a fresh earthen jar on her head and some juvar 
grain in her lap. It is also lucky to meet a MusalmAn corpse, a man 
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or a woman carrying curds, fruit, sugar, a bag of all grains except 
adad, cooked articles, cocoa aiul betclnuts, a hubble-bubble, liquor, a 
leathern waterbag, flowers, red clothes, diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
silver, gold and copper coins or plates, a lighted lamp, smokeless fire, 
a looking glass, a shield, a kettledrum ; a Hag, a flyflap, a litter, an 
umbrella, a concli-shell, fragrance, paints, a basket filled with eowdung 
or earth, and a woman or mau sneezing if behind or to the left. 
Under animals come a cow on the left ; a bull, if pushing with his 
horns so much the better j white bullocks yoked to a gra'nladen cart 
or to a driving cart ; a caparisoned horse or a horse neighing to the 
right ; an elephant ; a running black or red dog or a dog barking to 
the left ; a cat to the left of a man and to the right of a woman, or a 
.cut crossing the road from right to left j a donkey passing or 
braying to the left or behind ; a herd of deer moving to the right ; a 
swarm of monkeys whooping and jumping to the right or to the left ; 
a fox or a wolf howling or passing to the left ; a mungoose passing 
from right to left ; a serpent passing from right to left or moving on 
in front j and a frog croaking to the left. Under birds come a calling 
or a flying peacock with its feathers outstretched ; a crow croakiug to 
the left or while perched on a green tree ; a lark or bhdradvdj singing 
to the left ; a crow pheasant or kdkario kumbltdr ; a calling euclcoo ; a. 
kingfisher or c has moving from left to right in. the morning and from 
right to left in the afternoon ; an owl hooting to the left ; an owlet or 
child i hooting to the right j a partridge or tetar moving to and fro 
or making three sounds at a time ; and a stork or sdras moving to 
the right. Before undertaking any new business some keep their 
baud under their nostrils aud it is considered very lucky if the air 
breathed out passes through the right nostril. Eating of curds 
before going on a journey is also lucky. A journey is avoided to the 
north on a Sunday, to the north-west on a Monday, to the west on a 
Tuesday, to the south-west on a Wednesday, to the south on a Thurs- 
day, to the south-east on a Friday, and to the east on a Saturday. 
Except iu the forbidden directions, the journey will prosper if the* 
traveller before stai ting eats a betel loaf on a Sunday ; eats rice and 
barley or looks into a mirror on a Monday \ eats wheat or coriander 
seed on a Tuesday j oats coarse sugar and mag on a Wednesday ; eats 
split gram and curds on a Thursday ; eats gram, sesame, and raisins on 
a Friday ; and eats adad or looks into a mirror on a Saturday. Other 
signs of good luck on occasions unconnected with a journoy are making 
an ink blot while writing ; oversetting an inkstand or a pot of sesame 
oil ; black or snuff-coloured moles or IdncJihan on a part of the body 
unseen by the person himself \ and the throbbing of a man's right 
and of a woman’s left eyeball. The luckiest present for distribution 
is coriander seeds and raw sugar, and the luckiest dinner is wheat flour 
mixed with sugar and clarified butter. 

Bosides the contraries of the good omens the bad omens are : A 
group of three men j a man who is btuehcadcd, naked, or who lias 
the ends of his turban loose j a man who is haldhcaded or who has 
his head freshly shaved j a man who is cat-cyed, or who has no hair 
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Section XIV. on the breast 1 or upper lip, or wbo lias a reddish mustache \ a man 
Omens. who has a scar near the mustache ; a man who has no brow mark ; a 

Bad. traveller ; a physician ; an ascetic ; a miser ; a drunkard ; a spend- 

thrift ; a goldsmith ; a carpenter with saws ; a blacksmith ; an oil- 
•piresser j a potter j a Gitruda ; a woman who is untidy 2 or who has her 
hair dishevelled, or who is pregnant, or who is in her monthly sickness, 
or who is barren, or who is a widow, or who has' on her head three 
black earthen pots filled with water j a Yilgri woman with a toothbrush ; 
a man or a ■woman who is deaf, dumb, blind, lame, harelippcd. slit- 
cared, hungry, or famished ; a leper J a lunatic ; or one yawning, 
vomiting, coughing, or sneezing to the right and in front ; or one in 
black green or wet clothes \ or one weeping, quarrelling, or stumbling ; 
or one carrying wet earth, a bluclc earthen-pot, coals, fuel, ashes, hay, . 
match-boxes, lampblack, nchul, sugarcane, coarse sugar, sesame seed 
and oil, castor oil, cotton seed, chaff, Hour, water, milk, whey, clarified 
butter, salt, medicine, house-sweepings, thorns, honey, lemon, soup, 
lime, knife, bones, hide, and blood. Besides the animals in a state 
contrary to that given under good omens, there arc bellowing or 
fighting hulls or buffaloes, a goat, a ram, a camel, a tiger, a bear, a 
hare, fighting cats, a howling dog twitching its cars, a squirrel crossing 
the road, the sound and flight of a ringdove, a crow croaking with 
its face to the south, and a falling lizard. It is- unlucky to go out 
while it rains, and after eating milk, macaroni, a mixture of rice and 
split pulse, or any articlo of food that is offered to a goddess. The 
omens dreaded by thieves and highwaymen are tho sound of a 
trumpet at sunset, the hooting of an owlet or ckibadi , and the finding 
of cooked articles ns the first booty. To 6ee a broomstick, a lamp 
post, and a heartless and childless man or woman immediately after 
waking is held particularly unlucky. It is also unlucky if one 
quarrels while eating or leaves off food in anger or if one finds gold 
and loses silver. Mixtures of salt and milk and of curds and raw- 
sugar are held unlucky by some Brahmans. It is unlucky after 
nightfall to sell catechu or to look into a mirror or to comb the hair. 
It is unlucky to gaze at one's slindow ; to daub with coal j for a 
. married -woman to sleep with her bodice on ; to place the solo of one's 
foot upon the foot of another ; to wave the legs to and fro j to laugh 
in a dream ; to sleep at sunset, or with the head turned to the north. 
To pass salt from hand to hand is followed by a quarrel between the 
persons who passed it and the quarrel is heightened by turning back 
an. old shoe. A man is afflicted with boils if ho thrusts his head into 
a sieve or into a winnowing fan or if a lighted lamp is passed over 
his body. If a man walks over tho body of another, the person 
crossed becomes stunted unless ho is re-crossed; If a man or woman 
stumbles it is because somebody is abusing them ; if one finds a hair 

1 Tlio Gujarati Baying is ; Makadmvehho tie mdnjro jeno haiye nahi til s 1e nor jo 
samo nur7e, fo nMAcAaeytcno Ad/, that is Know that it is a sure sign of ruin if on the 
way you meet a man who has a reddish mustache, who is cat-eyed, and who has no 
hair on his chest. 

9 Tlio Gujarrtti saying is : Phuad tidri male, lanme jdjhl liiWt : eve sthulcanc chdlsn, 
to ghar gftar mdghsho Ihileh, that is You will beg from door to door if you go out after 
meeting a slattern with undressed hair. 
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mixed with somo cooked arlielo it is because somebody rememkors 
him ; if a female crow croaks on a roof or if two persons utter by 
accident tkc same word at tho same time a guest will visit the house ; 
if ono belches it is because ho has eaten something stealthily ; i£ one 
does not succeed in carrying a 'lighted lamp after several attempts 
if is because his hotly is not clean. A dream in tho early dawn will 
come true if ono gets up after tho dream is over. To build a house, 
to set up a central rafter or mobk on the roof or to make a lerraco or 
a water cistern, is believed to be followed by the death of ono of tho 
family. 

Except by Sbrdvaks epidemics are bclijvcd to bo caused by a 
goddess or-Mrtln, that is mother, whose wrath requires to be apprised 
by offerings. The ceremony with which these offerings are made by 
high and middle class Hindus is called the shanti or quieting rite. 
Besides to slay epidemics, shihili ceremonies arc performed when lires 
arc unusually frequent or destructive, when the rainfall is scanty or 
excessive, whin the fields are attacked by locusts, when a child is horn 
under an unlucky star, and when any lucky occasion such as marriage 
is beset with obstacle.*. In all these eases the rites arc almost the 
same. The shdnli or quieting ceremonies arc generally performed by 
a whole caste, by the chief in a Native Stale, or by tho people of a 
street or of a village. Tho ceremony takes place near a goddess' 
temple, in the street, or where four roads cross, in the village market, 
or ou tho village border. After the outbreak and before the ceremony 
,lias begun Brahmans daily offer prayers to tho goddess, and the village 
headman or the chief in a Native Slnto takes a vow to wear a bracelet 
and cover his head with a woman’s silk robi or gJiatdi. The ends of 
the street or -of the market arc festooned with eocoanuts, and « tin, 
< UojhUo , and mango leaves, with at each end of the festoon two earthen 
]K)ts one over the other. At the spot set apait for the quieting 
"veremony is built n three-feet square altar or chamber of plastered and 
whitewashed brickwork. Near Hie chamber an earthen mound or altar 
about two feet square is ra ; scd. On the appointed day the people 
meet near the chamber and a Brillunan. generally either the villago 
priest or ghdmot or tho caste priest or iridfgor, is callod to officiate. 
The hcftdninu of the caste, the chief, tho man who hns subscribed most 
fo the ceremonial fund, or the village headman or accountant, acts as 
slcader of the ceremony. If the ceremony is to be performed according 
to strict Vedie rites nono but a Braliman can act ns loader. On the 
mound or altar small heaps of vice of various colours are piled as homes 
for the influences of the planets and while the loader worships them 
prayers are offered by the Brdhmati prie&t. Exoopt when tho ceremony 
is held, near a temple, a eoebanut or a silver image to represont tho 
Mata or mother is laid with an unsheathed sword near the chamber, 
prayers arc repeated, and flowers and sandal-paste aro laid before tho 
image. A lire is lighted in the chamber, and to tho 6onnd of music 
rice, 6ugav, barley, laposocd, sesame, lotus-socd or kamallcd/cdi, twigs 
of the an Jed o, piplo, timer, JeJivr , hhdkhro, savulo, and jaitjeio tree, 
sugarcane cuttings, pomegranates, guavas, custard apples, bet apples, 
■‘raisins, betel leaves, dry dates, aloes, sandalwood, milk, and curds aic 
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offered. ClarS(ietl butter is poured into the fire, ft covanut and a 
bundle wrapped in a silk robe arc #»;t Ijeforc it and lighted camphor is 
waved round it. The leader of the ceremony thou hit* under n jar 
from a hole ia the bottom of which water trickle* on his head. AVliea 
no animals arc sacrificed thj leader pours into the lire n few drop* of. 
blood dmuvi front the tor of a goal, or cufs trith n strord a pntniikitt 
rubbed with redleail and la‘d near a wet flonr saucer wit It a tv ick burn- 
ing at c;ieh of its four sides. Formerly in Kathiawar a Ifimngta’s 
tongue Was tut and blood from it wa« dropped into the fire. After the 
ceremony the guardians of the ton quarters of heaven arc invoked and 
the villagers leave their homes and live outside the village feasting and 
proving and feeding the village dogs. 

Heddcs by ft: tint i or quieting rib-s a village is cleared of cholera 
and other plagues by performing a ear ceremony. In a Phil, Koli, 
Dubla, or Dhftnka village, that is in a village whose ivjnplc belong to 
I lie early tribes, the headman <>r other leader take* « vow not to wear 
n turban, or shave his head, and sometimes to put on a woman’s dress. 
He call'- on the exorcists or intros and the ludymeii or hhugoix to say, 1 
which of the god* or goddesses are olfendevl and what should be done til 
quiet them. One of the exorcists hits- upon the offend'd godde-s 
and to her slirinc the exorcist* nnd jxjople go. The osorei.-t offer* rice, 
and turmeric to the goddes* and throws them on the j>c iplc round. 
He directs the people to choose the animal to he offered to the godd-***. 
The animal chosen is generally n goat, and sometimes a buffalo. The 
oxorcist tosses bis head, lets loose his bm : d of hair, shakes all over, 
lieats himself with his hands or with a chain bristling with iron spike-'/ 
mutters some word*, and is tolieved to bo possessed with the gotlde=* 
and therefore with the plague. Near the goddess is laid a four-wheel- 
ed car about a foot long with a bamboo canopy to Hie outside of 
which several Finall Hags are stuck. In the car is a coroanut or a 
lighted lamp. Tin* chosen gnat or buffalo is then brought, its brow- 
mnrkcd with redlead, its neck adorned with a eocoamil and a flower 
garland, and its hotly covered with a real silk rube. 1 The plague is 
believed to pass from the exorcist in some places into the goat and in 
other places into the car. The plague is believed to pass into the goat 
when the exorcist lays his hands on the goat’s head; the plague is 
believed to have entered into the car if the car begins to move of itself 
while the exorcist mutters prayers. When the plague has entered into 
the goat or into the car, the exorcist lifts the car and the goat aun 
leaves the temple. Sometimes tlio car is yoked to the goat with a red 
cotton thread and the exorcist leads the goat nodding ns he goes. 
Overjoyed at the idea that the plague is leaving their village the 
people follow, most of them dancing shouting and drumming, and a few 
boaring liquor and other offerings for the goddess. The procession 
passes through the centre of tho village from one end to the other. 
THienover the car stop3 the exorcist propitiates the place-spirit with 
lcmonjuice and a coconnufc. Along the road which the car takes sick 
people are brought, some in their cots. As the procession passes the 
exorcist rubs from bead to foot the bodies of those attacked with 
cholera, and leaps over the bodies of those who are suffering from othcr p 
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d'seases. Tlie procession halts on the north-east border oE the village 
and the people go to their homes. The exorcist lakes the car and the 
goat within the limits of the next village and is accompanied by a few 
musicians and others bearing offerings. Hearing the noise of music 
..the people of the next village come with music to join them and take 
charge of the animal and the car. If no people come from the next 
village the first villagers leave the car and the animal aud tins village 
then has the plague in it. This rarely happens. The people of the 
second village lake the animal and the ear to a third village and so on 
till the animal and the car are left in a forest or in a deserted village. 
In tlrs way the animal and the ear nre often taken forty or fifty miles 
“* from village to village. After handing their charge to the people of the 
second village the first party return to their own village. The offerings 
which they took with them are eaten by the exorcist and others who 
drink liquor. As an additional offering a goat or a cock is sometimes 
killed and its flesh is oaten. Before ve-ontcring his village the exorcist 
pours round it a mixture of milk and water or drops a mixture of wet 
+vnig and gram and encircles the village until a doubled cotton thread. 

A village may be cleared of a plague in various other ways. In 
parts of Rewa Kdntha a buffalo is gaudily decked, is paraded through 
and round the village, and is then turned loose. Somo Rewa Kdntlia 
Bhils and Kolis leave their village in a body and offer a goat and 
liquor to a wooden image underneath a tree. They drink liquor and 
return home. Some Bhils make clay horses and clay images of their 
goddess and take them in a body to tbeir village temple. In some 
^Chodhra villages in South Gujardt the doors of the huts are festooned 
with mango leaves. The Chodhras make merry for two or three days, 
consult the village exorcist, offer cocks to the stones which, aro the 
homes of their simddiudcv or houtidary-god and hit at r a or their 
ancestor-god, sprinkle liquor over the stones, and tie charmed plant 
.roots to the wrists of the sick. Iu some Bhil Koli and Dlutnka villages 
two opposite houses on the main road are joined by a string from 
which hang either five or seven cocoanuts, the legs of sacrificed goats, 
aud a bunch of nim leaves. At the ends of the string a small earthen 
pot and a saucer are tied one over the other Under the string all the 
sick people are taken. In some Koli, Dubla, or Rajput villages four 
buffaloes arc killed one near each of the four city gates, or one goat 
ov buffalo is killed for the whole village. The head of the sacrificed 
animal is buried at the village border and the blood of the body is 
allowed to trickle into a brass plate. Turmeric water and jnvar are 
mixed with the blood in the plate aud tlio mixture, which is called 
amihipa ov nectar shower, is sprinkled over the houses. In parts of 
Mahi ICdntha as a preventive agaiust cholera tlio caste or village 
people, on the first Monday of Shrdvan (August), present a Jogi with 
clothes or offer cocoanuts during the four wet months to the goddess 
Kdlka. 

If a person causolessly keeps on crying, laughing, or weeping ; 
if fie speaks "wildly with staring eyes ; if he falls on the ground 
foaming at the mouth ; if he suddenly grows dumb, faints, eats 
nothing for days or over-eats without indigestion; if he shivers/ 
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Section. XIV. tosses his arms, anti appeal’s to have lockjaw j and if he feels pain in 

Spirit the side or is attacked with fever, jaundice, rheumatism, or epileptic 

ro93Essio*r. fits, the person is believed to be possessed by a spirit. All people are 

at nil times liable to spirit attacks, but spirit seizures ore less common 
among men than among women and children. They are least common^ 
among Brdhmnn men who are believed to be spirit-proof because they 
daily repeat the sacred sun hymn or gdijniri> because^ the)' wear the 
Brahmanic thread, and because they mark their brows' with cowdung 
nslrs. Men of the lower classes do not escape spirit attacks 
particularly if they visit unclean or spirit-haunted places bareheaded 
on a Tuesday Saturday or Sunday. Women arc specially opeu to 
spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, in pregnancy, and in 
childbed. A woman during childbirth when her hair is not properly 
tied is particularly liable to a spirit attack. As a safeguard her head 
is tightly covered by a piece of black doth and a lino of whitewash 
is drawn round her. Sometimes halves o'f lemons daubed with rcdlend 
are scattered about the lying-in Toom and a nail is driven into the floor. 
Children arc apt to bo seized by a spirit if they arc taken to anv^ 
empty open space at sunset. Those who die a sudden or violent death, j 
by suicide, by hydrophobia, by lightning or fire, by a fall from a high 
place, or by drowning ; those who are gored to death by homed cattle ; 
who die with some wordly desire ungratified ; or those among high 
caste Hindus whose after-ueath- ritcs^particnlarly the twelfth day rites, 
have been neglected or carelessly performed, become unfriendly spirits. 

Spirits. Spirits arc of two classes, males or binds and females or pishdehnis. 

The males or binds are the spirits of dead men, the females or* 
pishdehnis are the spirits of dead women. .These are again classed 
into ffharnit binds or pislnichni that is family spirits and bdhdrnn 
binds or pishachnis that is outside spirits. The influence of the house 
or family spirit is confined to the house or family to which it belongs; 
They do not trouble outsiders. A family spirit is generally the ghost- 
of a member of the family who died with some desire unfulfilled or 
whose after-death ceremonies were neglected or improperly .performed. 
As they retain the nature of the persons whose ghosts they are, some 
family spirits are quiet and others are troublesome. The quiet spirits 
tell their wishes to sonic members of the family in a dream and have 
them satisfied. The troublesome spirits liarass the family, terrify them, 
and create much mischief in the house. Married women arc verv 
liable to be possessed by the spirit of a husband's former wife. To 
guard against this kind of seizure the man's second wife always wears ' 
round her neck a charmed cotton thread or a gold ornament called 
soyahjmglv , the former wife's footprint, which is sometimes marked 
with mystic letters or figures. Among high caste Hindus all - 
troublesome family spirits are quieted by performing special after-death 
rites. Among Bhils, Kolis, Dublds, Chodhrds, and other wild tribes 
each dead member of the family should have a stone or a stone,, figure 
.under a tree outside the village. These stones are called lhatris that 
is warriors and pdliyds that is guardians. If a stone is not raised the 
'spirit proves troublesome. On the death .days' of the persons for «. 
whom they have been raised and on holidays the stones are' rubbed 
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with redlead and sora'etimes goats and fowls are sacrificed to them. If 
these offerings are neglected the spirits harass and plague the members 
of the family, destroy their cattle, and bring on sickness. The chief 
outside spirits are among males Bhensasur, Bhimadio, Brahma, Gatrad, 
Jhdmpdo, Jin, Khavis, Mdmo, Bakslias, Sliikotar, and Vir j and among 
females Ohudel, Jhdmpdi, Jogni, Meladi, Pari, Shilcofcari, Vanfcri, and 
Visot. Of these femalo spirits Jh&mpdi, Meladi, and Shikotariare the 
favourite goddesses of most low caste Hindus who avert their evil 
influence by offerings. 

All these spirits live on phlegm, food-leavings, human excrement, 
urine, and human entrails and brains. Their favourite haunts are empty 
and tumbledown houses, cesspools, burning grounds, pipal or bdlnil 
trees, wells and other places for drawing water, the crossing of four 
roads, the roofs and thresholds of houses, and bills. They enter the 
bodies of those who annoy them by visiting their liaunts with their 
hair hanging loose ; by committing a nuisance in or otherwise defiling 
tlieir abodes ; by uprooting or otherwise destroying a pipal tree ; by 
swearing falsely in their name ; by leaping over the circle within which 
offerings are laid for them at the crossing of four roads, and by working 
with an exorcist for tlieir discomfort or ruin. Men and women who 
are fond of using scents are liable to be seized by the Jin, a Musalm&n 
spirit who lives in mosques and who appears on newmoon days and 
Thursdays in human form or in the form of a serpent ; fine-looking 
children are liable to be seized by parts or Musalmdn spirits, who live 
in the hills, water, and gardens. The days most favourable for spirits 
entering human bodies arc the Navrdtri festival which lasts for nine 
days in October, the dark fourteenth of A' so (October), and all Tuesdays 
and Sundays; the hours of the day when they are most likely to 
enter are sunset and midnight. For fear of spirit attacks some 
parents do not take out handsome children during the Navratri 
holidays as this is the busy season of the Vdghri and Blioi exorcists. 
The dark fourteenth of A' so (October) is the greatest spirit day of 
the Gujardt year. On that daj - all high caste married women rise 
early, wash their hair with soapnut, rub their eyes with lampblack, and 
going to a road crossing make marks with salt and husked rice. 
Fried adad or Phaseolus rnungo cakes form the chief article of food on 
that day. 

Dumbness and a vacant look are warnings of a spirit attack. The 
first thing done on the appeaiance of these symptoms is to put a 
bellmetal plate in cowdung, chillies, mustard, an iron nail, hair, and 
live charcoal. Over these articles a bellmetal cup is turned with its 
rim down, and over the bottom of the cup a mixture of cowdung and 
water is poured. The plate is then waved over the head of the sick 
seven times by a woman. If after some time the cup sticks to the 
plate the spirit is believed to have left tbe man and to have gone inside 
of the cup. Sometimes a fire is lighted and over the fire human hair, 
gum-resin, and a little hog dung or horse hair are dropped and the head 
of the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. Sometimes 
also charmed threads are tied to his right wrist or to his neck, or a 
cupful of charmed water is given him to drink. Brdhmans are 
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engaged, to repeat sacred verses in a goddess temple. If the spirit is a 
weak spiiit it gets frightened by one or moie of these processes and 
makes off. If it is a strong spiiit and cannot easily be got rid of or 
when the disease does not yield' to medical treatment, an exorcist or 
spirit-scarer is consulted. The exorcist, who is called bhapo, bhopo , 
lodvo, or bhagat, may belong to almost any class and any faith. He 
may be a Brrihman, Khatri. Ilajdm, I'abfui, Bharvdd, Ydghri. Saravia, 
Dhardla. Gdmta, Bhil, or Bhoi ; he may be a Shrdvak priest or Gorji j 
or a Musalman Maulvi or Mulla. The power of scaring spirits is 
not hereditary. Some gain it by studying spint-scaring books ; others, 
though the practice is fast dying out, by mastering a spell, which, in 
the hands of a man proof against ghostly threats and terrors, forces a 
spirit to become his servant. To gain control over a spirit the Hindu 
exorcist goes to a burial ground alone at midnight on the dark 
fourteenth of A' so (October), unearths the dead body of a low caste 
Hindu, and bathes in the river. After bathing, while still naked, 
he carries the body within a circle cut with a knife or formed by 
sprinkling a line of water. Outside of the circle he drops some adad 
Pliaseolns mungo beans, drives a few nails into the ground, and lays 
near the body halves of lemons daubed with redlead and some offerings. 
Marking his brow with redlead the exorcist sits on the body with his 
legs folded under him and mutters charms. 

As he mutters his charms fantastic and horrid spirits of all kinds, 
male and female, appear outside of the circle, eat the offerings, and 
by every means in their power tty to draw the exorcist out of the 
circle. If the exorcist's heart fails him and he tries to run away 
he is devoured by the spirits as soon as he leaves the circle. If he 
remains calm in the midst of these daggers and continues to lepeat 
his charm without a mistake at daybreak, the spirits retire baffled, 
and one of them, the spirit required by the exorcist, binds himself 
to be the exorcist’s servant. An exorcist who has a familiar that 
is a servant-spirit always keeps his forehead marked with redlead, 
abstains from eating brinjals radishes carrots and snakegourds, 
and fasts for twenty-four hours, if, while eating he hears the voice 
of a Bhangia or sweeper, or if the lamp goes out. On eclipse days 
and on the dark fourteenth of A' so (October) -he mutters charms, 
and during the Navrdtri holidays in October makes special offerings 
to his familiar spirit. The low caste Hindu exorcist is believed 
to be the favourite of one of the local goddesses, Bahuchardji, 
Khodiyfir, Ghadachi, Shikotar, or Meladi in whose honour he keeps 
an altar furnished in his house. Before he ventures on a spirit- 
scaring performance he consults his patron goddest by throwing 
dice or by counting grain in front of her altar. Among Bhils any 
one who has learnt to repeat certain charms can become an exorcist 
or badvo. To control the Musalindn spirit Jin a Musalman must be 
employed who has to perform certain rites on the twenty-seventh day 
of Ramzdn. 

"When he is consulted the exorcist’s first care is to ascertain whether 
the sick person suffers from spirit-possession or from some other disease. 
This is done cither by the Hindu method of counting grain or by the 
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Musalman method of examining the reflection, of a lighted lamp in a 
liquid. To ascertain the presence of a spirit by the grain test the 
Hindu exorcist gives a member of the sick person’s family some rice, 
wheat, juvar, maize or adad, a nail, a piece of charcoal, seven clods of 
earth, seven particles of salt, the middle of the three leaves in a khikkra 
'Butea frondosa twig, and a copper coin. These are wrapped in a 
cloth, are silently wavel seven times over the sick, and the bundle is 
laid under his pillow or is tied to his sleeping cot. On the next day, 
which must be a Sunday or a Tuesday or the bright eighth or dark 
fourteenth of A' so (October) or one of the nine days of Navr&tri 
(October), the bundle is opened and the exorcist takes a pinch of one 
of the kinds of grain. The grains in the pinch are ranged in twos 
on the lower half of a handmill, or on a footstool, or on a pipal leaf. 
If when so ranged one grain remains over it is called vadhdvo and 
sliows that a spirit is in the sick man’s body ; if no grain remains 
over it is called vdeha or vea and shows there is no spirit in the sick 
man. When the exorcist is satisfied of the presence of a spirit he 
names a spirit and arranges a fresh heap of grain to find if that is the 
spirit with which the man is possessed, and goes on counting fresh 
heaps until he comes across a heap with an odd number of grains. 
Sometimes instead of laying the bundle under the sick man’s pillow 
the exorcist waves seven times over the head of the sick who sits with 
liis face turned to the east three and a half handfuls of juvar or a 
basket containing wheat, adad, salt, earth, and an iron nail, and 
determines whether the sick man is possessed by a spirit by ranging 
the principal grain, juvar or wheat, in twos. The lamp-reflection test 
which is called hdjrat is practised by all Musalmdn and by some 
Hindu exorcists. "It is also performed to discover stolen property and 
to ascertain how and by whom it waB stolen. The nights of all week 
days except Wednesday and Saturday and the bright seconds of every 
Hindu month are suitsd for the lamp-reflection ceremony. The usual 
way of applying this test is to wash with cowdung the floor of a quiet 
room, generally the god-room, and ou a footstool, a cross, or a green 
cloth to lay a plaiu brass or glass plate. A potful of water drawn 
from a well and brought to the spot without uttering a word is poured 
into the plate. A lamp fed with clarified butter or with sesame, 
jasmin, or rapeseed oil is lighted and so placed that the' flame is 
reflected in the centre of the plate. Some fragrant flowers, fruits, and a 
cocoanut are laid near the plate and aloes and frankincense are kept 
burning. When his preparations are completed the exorcist calls his 
medium, a Khafcri or a Dubla, or a pagi that is a man or woman bom 
foot foremost, or a young boy or girl. Sometimes the medium drinks 
charmed water and has his ears and eyes smeared with sulphate of 
antimony. The medium sits before the plate and is asked to look 
intently on the reflection -or the flame in the plate. The exorcist 
repeats charms, as he repeats, them throwing jasmin flowers one after 
the other into the plate, and asking the medium if he sees anything in 
the plate. After some time the medium begins to describe a palace in 
a grove. A Bhangia is sweeping the yard and a Bhisti watering it. 
The reception hall is open, seats are arranged in it, and lamps are 
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lighted. The courtiers begin to step in one after the other and last of 
all comes the king riding a richly caparisoned elephant. He alights, 
enters the hall, and sits on the throne while the courtiers stand round." 
He is fanned by attendants, and fly whisk-bearers and mace-bearers 
stand near him. "When the king is seated the exorcist tolls the 
medium to ask the king to produce the spirit who has been troubling 
the sick man. The ceremony then ends. Money is given to the 
exorcist and to the medium and offerings are made to the spirits at a 
place where four roads cross. Sometimes several MnSalmdn beggars 
are feasted. Other modes of employing the lamp-reflection test are in 
use. Sometimes the medium is seated in a circle drawn with a black 
substance and looks at the flame reflected in a looking glass, or in a 
blot of ink or lampblack marked on a finger nail, on the palm of the 
hand, on a pipal leaf, on a brass or glass plate, or on a blank sheet of 
paper. Sometimes the "medium looks intently at an oiled finger nail 
or at the palm of his hand ; sometimes at a small heap of cowdnng 
ashes on the palm of h's baud; sometimes at mystic words or signs 
written on a leaf or on a paper with the help of a lamp whose wick 
has been rubbed in the ashes of the nut of the midhal or Randia 
dumetorum tree ; and sometimes at- a mixture of milk sesame oil and 
lampblack in a cup. 

When by one of these processes the exorcist has ascertained that 
the sick man is possessed by a spirit he at first recommends mild 
measures. A fivecoloured (black, green, yellow, white, and red) woollen 
silken or cotton thread, with several knots in it, is held-over the fumes 
of resin or frankincense. This thread and a roll of paper bearing 
mystic letters and cased in a copper or iron plate, is tied on a Tuesday 
or a Sunday to tbe rick man's right elbow, wrist, or neck. These 
charms must on no account be either wetted with water or be laid on 
the ground. A charmed lemon is also tied to the sick man's cot or to 
his right elbow or bis neck, or the rick man is fumigated with a roll of 
paper called palito bearing Persian letters. Brdbmans are engaged to 
sit opposite the sick man, especially on Sundays and Tuesdaj's, and 
pray without ceasing to Vishnu or to the goddess Chandi. . When 
mild measures fail to dislodge the spirit harsh measures are tried. The 
exorcist ties charmed threads all round the house ; he sprinkles round it 
charmed milk and water; and drives a charmed nail into the ground at 
each comer of the house and two at the door. He then purifies the 
house and sets a Dev in it beside whom he lays a drawn sword, a lamp 
of clarified butter, and an oil lamp. Thus fortified he begins to drive 
away the spirit. Before a spirit can be -forced to leave him the sufferer 
must sway his body from side to ride and must speak. To make 
the rick man sway his body three devices axe in use. First, among 
high caste Hindus a Brdhman who is learned in the book of Durga is 
engaged on a Sunday or a Tuesday. He bathes, dresses in freshly 
washed clothes, and sits on a carpet. He lays a new red cloth on a 
wooden stool, and with grains of wheat traces on the cloth the eight- 
leaved yantra or charmed figure composed of eight circles round one 
circle. In each of these nine circles he writes Durga's nine names and 
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makes a small heap of wheat. Upon the nine grain heaps he sets a Section XIV, 

vessel filled with water and a cocoanut or sometimes merely a cocoanut. spirit 

On the cocoanut he lays flowers and red and white powder, and in Possession. 

front of it burns gum-resin and lights a lamp of clarified butter. The Exorcism. 

sick man dressed in clean clothes is taken and seated opposite the 

Br&hman. The Brdhman repeats the charm of nine letters, holding 

rice or water in liis hand with which when it is charmed he sprinkles 

the possessed until he begins to tremble. According to the second 

mode the exorcist goes on a Sunday or a Tuesday night to the sick 

man's house. He drives an iron nail into the threshold of the house, 

jumps over the sick man, or drinks water after it has been waved over 

the sick man's head with his face turned to the east, the sick man 

sits opposite the exorcist within a circle drawn with a knife or 

within a square, covered with nim leaves and twigs and its boundaries 

formed of cleaned rice or juvar coloured with rodlead. Five copper 

coins are laid, four at’ the corners of the square and the fifth in the 

middle. The exorcist then gently brushes the sick man's face with 

a nim -Melia azadiraclita, an imar Ficus glomarata, or an asindra 

Bauhiuia racemosa twig, or a peacock’s feather, or sprinkles water 

over his eyes with a nim twig. This he does till the sick man 

begins to move his body to and fro. According to tbe third mode 

the exorcist goes on a Sunday or a Tuesday night to the sick man's 

house accompanied by an assistant who is generally a Yiighri. The 

exorcist orders a small footstool to be brought to him, covers it with 

a cloth, and draws a turmeric or redlead cross in the middle of the 

cloth. Several heaps of rice, wheat, and a dad are made near the cross 

and a copper pot filled with, water with a cocoanut iu itB mouth is 

laid near it on the stool. A lemon waved over the sick man's head is 

cut in half and the pieces covered with redlead are laid on the stool. 

Gum-resin or frankincense is burnt and a lamp fed with clarified butter 
is lighted. When these arrangements are completed the exorcist 
drinks liquor or palmjuice, The sick man is taken near the footstool 
and is ‘ seated on another stool opposite the exorcist who begins to 
sing in a loud voice songs composed in honour of his patron goddess. 

While he sings his Vaghri assistant strikes with a wooden roller the 
rim of a bellmetal plate placed on an earthen jar containing some 
mag or adad grain. When much excited the exorcist still sitting 
opposite the sick man begins to shake his body to and fro to produce 
the like effect on the sick man. The exorcist continues to wave his 
body to and fro till the desired effect, which is sometimes long of 
coming, is produced. Sometimes a whole night passes without any 
result j and as the night is the best time for Bpirit-scaring the same 
process has to be repeated on the next night. 

When the sick man has begun to move to and fro the exorcist's 
next anxiety is to -make him speak. When the sick man plainly 
answers every question put to him the exorcist's task is easy. When 
no answers arc given or where the answers are not satisfactory the 
exorcist is forced to adopt harsh measures. Tho sick man is made to 
chew charmed adad', charmed water or juvar or adad is dashed in his 
eyes ; a roll of paper bearing mystic letters is burnt ; a fresh lemon 
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is cut ; a piece of cloth is coiled round ; and the spirit is threatened 
with the help of Agio Vaitdl or the Fire Demon that he will be 
reduced to ashes. An image of adad flour is held over aloe fames and 
pierced with a needle. A drop of honey is poured into its belly and 
the image is buried. Holding the hair of the sick man's head with 
one hand the exorcist beats him with the other or sometimes with an 
iron rod. His hair is tightly tied with a thread, the little finger of 
liis right hand is squeezed or screwed, aud his eyes ore smeared with 
au irritating ointment. A five is lighted, a few chillies, mustard and 
cumin seeds, turmeiic, salt, val, the dung of a dog horse monkey and 
donkey, and a piece of leather are dropped into the fire and the fumes 
blown through the sick man's nostrils into which sometimes pepper 
powder is puffed through a tube. To impress the sick mail with his 
superhuman power the exorcist beats his own back with an iron chain. 
Sometimes he prepares a torch, dips it in oil, lights it, sacks it while 
burning, and allows a few drops of burning oil to fall on bis hand. 
Sometimes, especially among Bhils, an old broomstick dipped in oil is 
lighted and is held so near the sick man that a mouthful of water 
poured over the broomstick throws out a number of sparks which burn 
the uncovered parts of the sick man's body. When the sick man is 
thus teased and annoyed he begins to speak with an accompaniment 
of spirit-like nods. He replies to every question put by the exorcist, 
gives his name, explains why and how lie entered the sick man's body, 
what he wanted, and after receiving a solemn promise from the sick 
man's relations and friends to satisfy his demauds he agrees to retire 
to his old haunts, promising unless provoked never again to harass the 
man. If his demands are exorbitant the exorcist cajoles the spirit to 
moderation. If the spirit has been very troublesome or if he breaks 
his promise, the exorcist confines him in a glass bottle. The mode of 
confining him in a bottle varies greatly. Sometimes a tuft of the sick 
man's hair is put in an airtight bottle and the bottle is shaken ; some- 
times one end of a thread is put for some time in a bottle and the 
other end is tied to the sick man’s hair ; sometimes the little finger 
of the sick man's right hand is so pressed into the month of the bottle 
that it is b lis tered and the -water of the blister is dropped into the 
bottle; and sometimes a charmed cork licld over the sick man s head 
while his hair is tightly squeezed is forced into the bottle. A small 
lemon is also sometimes put into the bottle. The mouth of the bottle 
is stopped by a leaden cork, or is sealed. The bottle is taken by the 
exorcist and is buried deep outside of the village. Sometimes the 
exorcist orders the spirit to pass into a lemon which the exovcist, by a 
horse-hair fastened to a stick, makes to hop about the room. When 
the sick man sees the lemon moving he leaves off trembling, being 
satisfied that the spirit has left his body and gone into the , lemon. 
The exorcist makes the lemon turn out of the house by^ the ^eastern 
door, and whenever it goes off the road puts it right with his stick. 
- Mustard and salt are sprinkled on the track of the lemon and in this 
way it is taken to the border of the village lands. - Here a pit is dug 
ten and a half feet deep and in it the lemon is bnried, over it are 
thrown mustard and salt, and over these dust and stones, the space 
between the stones being filled with lead. At each corner the exorcist 
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drives in a fcwo-feot long iron nail ■which he lias previously channed. Section XIV. 

■When the spirit has without trouble told who he is and has promised Spirit 

to go the sick man is taken to a crossing of four roads or to the border Possession. 

of the village with an old shoe or a blade of grass in his mouth, the Exorcism. 

exorcist leading the way and friends and relations following. On 

reaching' the crossing of the four roads of the village border the 

sick man is made to stand within a circle of water. The exorcist 

draws the blade of grass or the shoe from his mouth, and the sick 

man falls prostrate, a proof that the spirit has left him. The man 

is given cold water and when he regains his senses he asks his 

friends why he was brought there and is, or seems to be, amazed 

to hear all that has passed. To gnard against a second attack, 

before entering his house the patient puts an iron ring on liis right 

wrist. Six nails are driven, four into the ground one at each corner 

of tlio house, one into the threshold, and one into the door-post. 

The exorcist and the Vaghri receive cash presents besides all the 
articles used in the ceremony. The exorcist is also given a hen 
which has been waved over the sick man’s head. Among some 
Kolis, Vaghris, Rajputs, and Sathvdrds, after the spirit has agreed 
to leave the sick man’s body, tbe exorcist becomes possessed of the 
spirit by knotting together a lock of his own and of the sick man’s 
hair. When the spirit has left the sick man and entered the 
exorcist, the friends and relations of the sick man call some Rilval 
musicians and other exorcists of the village. Torches are lighted, 
music is played, and the assembled exorcists begin to move their 
bodies to and fro. Four members of the sick man’s family bear the 
possessed exorcist on a bamboo bier, or in a litter, to tbe crossing 
of four roads, or to the village border, or to the burning ground, the 
musicians beating cymbals and singing, and the other exorcists walk- 
ing and shaking before and behind the bearers. On reaching tbe 
appointed place the possessed exorcist is laid on the bier within a 
circle dj-awn with water. The beavers and others who accompanied 
the procession retire leaving in the circle eatables as offerings to the 
spirit. The other exorcists continue to move their bodies to and fro 
round the circle, which brings into their bodies and by so doing 
lessens the strength of the spirit in the possessed exorcist. All the 
exorcists then eat the offering and go to their homes. 

After the sick man had been freed from the spirit steps are imme- 
diately taken to satisfy the wishes of the spirit which the members 
of the family pledged themselves to carry out. What the spirit 
generally wants is an offeriug, and if it is a family spirit, a memorial 
service in a- holy place. The offerings are generally made on the next 
Sunday or Tuesday. Until they are made the nearest rolations of the 
sick man abstain from milk, curds, and sugar, and from wearing now 
clothes and new ornaments. On the morning of the day fixed for 
making the offering an unwidowed woman, provided she is not preg- 
nant, is feasted. In the evening the head woman of the family waves 
the offerings three, four, or seven times over the head of the sick man 
while ho sits on the threshold of the house, and lays them within a 
circle made with water at the spot whci’O three or four roads cross, or 
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in the village market, or at tlie village border, or in the burning ground. 
High caste Hindus do not pass close to these offerings or step into the 
circle for fear of catching disease. Pive kinds of offerings are made: 
The first kind consists of boiled rice and gram, buns, fried adacl cakes, 
- sweet-balls, milk, curds, a copper coin, an iron nail, a clod of black earth, 
a piece of coal, several half lemons, a flower chaplet, ash-halls, and, 
among blood-offering Hindus, flesh and wine. The whole is covered 
by a yj ipal leaf-plate. In addition to these a wet wheaten flour saucer 
is laid with a wick burning towards each of the four quarters of 
heaven. All these are set in the shallow bottom of a broken earthen 
vessel the outside of which is marked by four lines of redlead and 
four lines of lampblack. 'The second kind of offering consists of a 
mixture of boiled rice, jtivar, bdjri, mag , ad ad, and tuver. The 
mixture is waved over the sick man's head, is liquified with curds and 
water and ashes, and is made into three balls, which are offered. The 
third kind of offering consists - of a man-shaped image of wet adad 
flour. The image has its forehead marked. with redlead, is covered 
with a. white cloth, and is waved by the exorcist seven times over the 
sick man’s body from head to foot. It is then buried deep within a 
circle of water at a road crossing or on the village border. The 
fourth kind of offering consists of a log of biya wood of the length 
of the sick man’s height. The log is marked red, is wrapped in a 
black cloth, and along with other offerings promised to" the spirit is 
laid within a circle marked by water. The fifth kind of offering 
consists of a small earthen pot filled with water and with five or seven 
red marks on the outside and with a cotton thread tied round its 
mouth. The mouth of the pot is closed by an earthen saucer -in which, 
burns a wick fed with clarified butter. As she goes with the offerings 
and as she returns, the woman neither speaks a word, nor looks behind. 
Before entering the house she washes her hands and feet and rinses 
her mouth with' water. The offerings are sometimes taken and eaten 
by low caste exorcists, by low caste Hindus, or by animals. "When a 
family spirit asks to have memorial rites performed one of the follow- 
ing places is generally chosen for the performance of the rite. Prabhds 
P&tan on the south coast of Kdthidwdr, S&rnl&ji in Mahi Ivdntha, 
Sidhpnr in the GdikwSr’s territory in north Gujardt, Ch&nod, 
Kaniydli, and Loteshvar on the Narbada, Mora a small village in the 
Olpfid sub-division of Surat, Ndsik and Trimhak in north Deccan, and 
Allahabad in North India. To obtain release from a Musalm&n 
spirit the patient is taken to the Pirdna Roza in Ahmedabad or to the 
Daria Roza near Yirpur in Hewa, Kdntba. Sometimes the sick is 
taken to the shrines of the goddesses Bahucbardji and Ambdji. Of 
the holy places mentioned above, Prayag or Allahabad and Gaya are 
particularly suitable for rites in honour of male ancestors seventy-one 
degrees remote. Gaya is therefore called Pitrigaya as opposed to 
Sidhpnr in north Gujarat which is similarly called Matrigaya, because 
it is particularly suitable for the performance of shradk rites in 
honour of dead mothers or of women generally. Each of these places 
has days of special spirit-cleansing power, at the same time at all of 
them two sets of days, the last five days of the bright half of Kartik 
(November) and Chaitra (April) are particularly suitable for perform- 
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ing memorial rites. After the spirit has gone from the sick man's 
body a cocoanut is kept in the god room and is worshipped daily along 
with the household gods. Some of the vows promised the spirit 
are also rigidly kept for fear of displeasing him. According to the 
nature of the spirit and according to their convenience the members 
of the sick man's family go with the sick man and with tho spirit* 
cocoanut to one of the sacred places mentioned above. The party 
proceed on their journey shoeless or bareheaded, or in whatever other 
way their vow may direct. At Pdtan, Chdnod, Kaniyrili, Ndsik, 
and Trimbak, the party are received by Brfihmans who claim them as 
their guests and patrons, on the ground that their ancestors had at 
certain times visited the holy place and appointed them or their fathers 
their priests. In proof of their statement they produce books contain- 
ing entries in the writing of some relation or ancestor of one of the 
party. Next morning the male head of the party has his mustache 
shaved, bathes in the sacred river or pool, the husband and wife, if 
such be their vow, wearing one long garment. Before they and 
others of the party begin bathing the Brdhman priest mutters prayers. 
After bathing the party make cash presents to some beggar Brdhmans 
and go to a piped tree round which they walk and lay the spirifc- 
cocoanut near its roots. "When the person who was formerly possessed 
beholds this tree, through the spirit's influence he begins to tremble 
and roll his eyes. The Brdliman priest addresses him and 6ays, 
' Now do you remain hero, and whatever good deeds yon may wish 
shall he done for you.' A promise to feast 108 Br&hmans or to 
marry a bull and a heifer is solemnly given, and the spirit is coaxed 
and flattered into promising that he will never leave his cocoanut and 
his pipal tree. Rice halls are offered to dead ancestors, and the hull 
and heifer are married with the same rites as if they were human 
beings. At the close of the marriage ceremony one man takes in his 
hand the tails of the two animals, and the family make offerings of 
milk, water, and sesame seed. In the evening the pilgrims, who on 
high days generally number thousands, offer flowers, milk, cocoanuts, 
and copper coins to the sacred river or pool. Lamps of clarified butter 
are placed in leaf pots and the pots are set afloat on the stream so that 
the whole river is brilliantly lighted. This completes the pilgrimage 
and the party return home. Low caste Hindus do not go through 
all these ceremonies. They content themselves with bathing in the 
sacred pool, with offering rice balls and throwing them into the well 
or river, and with eating and driukiug. The spread of European 
ideas and of European medicines is slowly weakening the belief of 
high caste Hindus in evil spirits ; among Bhils, Kolis, and other wild 
tribes the belief is as strong as ever. One of the popular reasons given 
for tho decline in the numbor and in the power of evil spirits is the 
sound of the English dram. Its pig-skin end, so they believe, scares 
the Musalmdn and its cow-skin end scares the Hindu spirits. * 

Dd/ccns or witches are either bora with the power of bewitching 
people or gain the power hyperforming certain rites. Born witches 
are women whose birth happens either when the moon is in the Qhitra 
(October 8th to 20th) and Uttara (January 9th to 21st, March 15th to 
s 2181—54 
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27th and September 11th to 23rd) nahhatras or sfcar-mansions/or on 
the dark fourteenth of A' so (October). Made witches are those who 
have propitiated the spirit called Yir that is hero. 'To gain the favour 
of Yir on the night of the dark fourteenth of A' so (October) the woman 
goes to a river or pond containing alligators. By some mystic worsd 
the woman calls an alligator to the river hank, and sitting on his hack, 
repeats the name of Yir a certain number of times, and thus becomes 
possessed by Yir and commands his services. The glance of a woman 
possessed by Vir is one of the acutesfc forms of the evil eye. 

Among high caste Hindus the envious woman whose glance is 
believed to cause loss or damage is regarded as a witch, while among all 
classes women skilled in sorcery or the black art are looked on as 
witches. In reference to her knowledge of sorcery Bhils, Dnblas, and 
other early tribes say of a witch that she has studied three and a half 
letters. All hags or withered old women are also suspected of being 
witches. To find out whether she is a witch the suspected woman was, 
and in wild parts of the country still is, subjected to a number of 
ordeals. She is hang hy the arms or legs commonly hy the heels to 
the branch of a tree and rocked to and fro. While she hangs if the. 
branch breaks or if her body suffers serious injury such as dislocation 
of the arm, she is not considered a witch. But if the branch is not 
broken and the woman suffers no injury she is considered a witch. 
Sometimes powdered chillies are rubbed on her face, and if she suffers 
no harm she is held to he a witch. Sometimes with the rolling pin of 
a hand-mill fastened to her neck and a long rope tied round her waist 
the woman is gently lowered into the village well. If she floats she 
is a witch ; if she sinks she is an honest woman. Sometimes she is 
thrown into a fast stream and if she is not carried away by the current 
and without much exertion comes safety to the opposite bank she is a 
witch. In some Native States the common ordeal is to take the 
woman to the elephant which is specially worshipped on the Dasara 
festival in October. At the •sight of the woman, xf she is a witch, the 
elephant roars if he is tethered, and runs wildly away if he is loose. 
If she comes close to the elephant he will turn on her and cut her in 
two. If the woman is not a witch the elephant remains quiet. Accord- 
ing to the Bhil belief witches alone are able to eat fowls. No 
right-minded Bhil woman null eat a cock, or hen, or eggs, or even any 
article brought in a vessel along with a fowl. A woman whose eyes 
point in a direction different from that in which she is looking, the 
Bhils consider a witch. In all these ordeals if the woman is adjudged 
a witch she is severely punished ; if she is adjudged no witch she is set 
free and is given presents. 

"Witches are found in almost all castes, hut they are specialty 
numerous among low caste Hindus : Bharvdds, Bhils, Chdrans, Dked^s, 
Dublds,. Garodds, Hajdms, Kamdlids, Kolis, Konkands, Mocbis, 
Ndyakds, Rdvalids, Yagadids, and Vasdvds. Chodhra, Ndyaka, and 
publa witches axe so dreaded that for fear of them some Fanch Mahfil 
moneylenders will have no dealings with these early tribes. The 
headquarters of witchcraft in Gujarat are in the Panch Mahdls and 
Rewa Kdntha ; the town of Godhra is noted for its witches. 
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"Witches work mischief cither by i heir glance or by seizing people. 
The influence o£ the evil eye is not confined to witches. Children nvo 
so liable to this evil influence that fhoy are believed to sicken under 
(heir own glance or under the glance of their nearest relations whenever 
(heir mind is filled by a feeling of n fleet ion, admiration, and surprise 
at the child’s conduct. The influence produced by the mixtine of 
these feelings is called mifhi najar or sweet look and is by no means 
wholesome. The glance of an inveterate witch of the Dhrfnha, Xityaka, 
Dubla, Chdtnndia, or Dongri Bhil castes, particularly when she is under 
excitement, is believed to be very deadly. Kindly feelings lessen but 
never entirely remove the poison of her glance. Even her own children 
and husband do not c e enpe unhurt. "Whenever they fall under the 
influence of jealousy, the sight of an ordinary witch or of any ill-bred 
or envious woman or of any unclean and idiotic poivmi is always more 
or less hurtful. If the glance of an ordinary witch falls on » handsome 
richly-droned child the child sickens j if it falls on n man's head h<-> also 
sickens, unites his head is completely shaved ; if it falls on rich clothes 
they are soon lorn to pieces ; if it falls an a line vessel or other house- 
hold article it gets broken or otherwise destroyed ; if it falls on eatable? 
such as grain, milk, condiments, or wafer biscuits, they are t-o spoiled 
as to become useless. If the articles do not at once become unca* able 
under the influcuoc of the glance the}' prove more hurtful after they 
are unknowingly eaten. The eater cannot digest them, purges or 
vomits them, and falls sick. The glance of n witch is so far-reaching 
that the part already eaten becomes indigestible if on her approach the 
uneaten part of any food is hidden from her gaze. 

The two chief guards against the evil eye arc iron articles and black 
article?. To turn aside the evil eve, handsome ami beloved children 
also gen end ly wear a necklace of square copper or silver plates. On 
these plates numljcrs are mnrkcd who«e totnl when counted horizontally 
vertically or diagonally always comes to the same either fifteen or 
twenty. Sometimes the child also wears a vajnrgola that is a lightning 
guard or a lojarlaiu} or a tiger's tooth or elnvv set in gold and hung 
by or strung through a thread. Sometimes ho wears a bison horn 
bracelet, or ahoin of rhinoceros ring of Madagitalra, and sometimes 
an iron ring is lied to one of his neck ornaments. Whenever lie goes 
oat and when he is richly dressed, a lampblack mark is made either on 
his right cheek or behind tho top of his right car; and if he is old 
enough to wear a (urban a lemon is thrust into it. Sometimes also a 
picture of Hanumitn’s, his banner bearing mystic numbers and words 
in drawn on a birch-bark b/iojpatra Bctnla hhurja. The picture is plated 
with copper or silver .and is cither worn on the neck or is tied to (he right 
elbow. Sometimes five silken threads red, black, green, yellow* or 
white, or cotton threads spun by an unmarried girl, are given to an 
exorcist, who on tlio night of the durk fourteenth of Aifrnin (October- 
November) or on any Sunday or Tuesday ties seven knots on the 
threads, and the threads are then plated with copper or silver. Some 


1 he hojarlattu, which in in tin* form of n soajmnt, ta noM by persons in cb/iruo 
oiiictits* lea round Uir country for piny or show. The haUn In plticed iu tho bem 'e 
mouth before it is f;ivcti to the person who want* it. 
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Section XIV . persons beat into a ring an iron nail found by chance near a burning 

AVctchihait. ground or purposely buried on a Tuesday night and kept under ground 

for eight days. On the dark fourteenth olAshvin (October-November) 
or on an echpse day this ring is taken to an exorcist who holds it for a 
time over the fumes of 'frankincense. By these means the ring gams 
great power and is worn on the arm either unchanged or after it is 
plated with silver or gold. The influence of the evil eye is prevented 
from entering into eatables by a piece of coal, or by a nail or lemon 
being'laid on or near them j into grain by waving a pinch of the grain 
over the hearth and throwing it into the firej and into bouse furniture 
and clotbes by tying a black thread round them. 

Except when it is the work of acknowledged witches the cause of 
sickness is generally unknown to the sick child and his relatives. 
Two modes are used to determine whether a particular sickness is the 
result of the evil eye or is due to some other cause. According to the 
first mode live charcoal is put in a bellmetal plate. Seven mustard 
seeds, seven particles of silt, seven ad ad grains, a pinch of clay, a piece 
of black cloth, and some vdl are waved seven times over the child's 
head and thrown into the plate. On the plate a cup of bellmetal is *■ 
turned rim down and when it becomes red-hot, the mother prays that 
the evil eye whether it belong to the child itself, its parents, members 
oE the family, strangers, or thieves of the road, the place where four 
roads meet, the village or its boundary, or a mad or unclean woman, a 
witch or any one else may confine itself within the cup. After mutter- 
ing these words a pot of eowdung and water is waved round ’the child's 
head and poured over the -cup. If the cup sticks to the plate the evil 
eye which caused the child's sickness has gone into the cup j if the cup 
does not stick, the child's sickness was due to some other cause. 
According to the second mode of testing the existence of the evil 
influence, a copper or brass pot filled with water is waved round the 
child's head and the water is poured into a plate. A bundle of lighted 
hay is thrust into a fresh earthen pot and the pot is turned rim down 
on the plate containing the water. If the water from the plate rushes 
into the earthen pot, the child’s sickness was due to the evil eye which is 
now being burnt out j if the water does not enter the pot, the child's 
sickness is not, due to the evil eye. Besides destroying it by these 
two modes, the influence o£ the evil eye is removed by waving a pinch 
of salt and mustard seeds over the child’s head and throwing it into 
the fire. The influence of the evil eye is also destroyed by putting 
live charcoal and a red-hot iron nail into a fresh earthen jar. Salt 
is thrown into the jar which is then turned rim down in a bellmetal 
plate or in an earthen saucer. A pot filled with water is waved 
round the child's head and the water is poured over the jar. The 
evil influence is destroyed as the water dries on the outside of the 
jar. * Except the eatables which are laid in a space enclosed by a 
circle of water where four roads cross the various lifeless objects which 
were under the influence of the evil eye are given to the witch. 
Unless these are given to the witch or laid at a road crossing, the 
sick person grows worse and sometimes dies. The sick also recovers 
iE the witch from whose glance he has suffered gently Tubs his body 
with her hand or commands the sickness to leave him. 
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When stirred by jealousy or a grudge witches generally enter the 
bodies of children and women. When seized by a witch, the 
victim cries, laughs, sways her body to and fro, feels heaviness in her 
sides head backbone and ankles; yawns, thirsts, faints, vomits blood, 
becomes feverish, refuses food or longs for rich dishes, and grows 
paler and leaner day after day. The witch delights to feed on her 
victim's liver, which she is said to draw from her victim's body by 
merely heating oil in a caldron in her own house. In place of the 
liver she imperceptibly puts busks or other refuse which people 
say do not take fire when the body of her victim is burnt. In a 
witch-stricken village people always rub redlead or clay on the left 
side of the upper part of tho body or tightly pin the clothes which 
cover that part of the body. The first sign of witch-seizure is 
numbness in the victim’s backbone or a heavy sweat. Fever, heaviness 
of the neck, and heaviness of the whole body regularly follow one after 
the other. When signs of possession begin to appear the victim’s 
friends and relations bring an earthen or a copper vessel and fill it 
with water and drop into it the leaves of the date-palm, asitra 
Bauhinia raccmosa, hordi Zizyphus jujuba, and nim Mclia azadirachta 
trees. Seven pebbles and a little salt are added to the mixture and 
the pot is waved seven times round the victim’s body. The pot is 
then set on a brisk fire and the victim is warmed with the steam of 
the boiling water. If this process brings no improvement an exorcist 
is called. The exorcist must like the witch have propitiated the Vir 
spirit by riding an alligator. The exorcist comes, and puffs while 
holding a lighted torch over the victim’s backbone. He beats the 
victim with a cane, presses the little finger of her right hand, knots 
her hair, hums a roll of paper hearing charmed letters, passes the 
fumes of chillies turmeric liorsedung and val into her nostrils, a worn- 
out shoe or some dog’s dung into her mouth, and lays an earthen 
saucer containing live charcoal on the village boundary. Among some 
of the early tribes in south Gujarat a clay woman is waved over the 
victim’s head and laid at tho crossing of four roads. By one or othor 
of these means the witch if mild and yielding leaves her victim’s body 
and disappears in the form of a cat. Offerings are made to the witch 
at the crossing of four roads after driving an iron nail into the 
spot, or the woman who is believed to have caused the injury is made 
to drink the warm blood of a buffalo or a goat out of the vessel in 
whioh it was collected when the animal was killed. Among the Mahi 
Kdntha Dongri Bhils tho woman whom the exorcist points out as 
having done the mischief is seized, chilly powder is rubbed on her 
eyes, and her head is putin a bag. She is tied to a tree head down and 
is swung by the assembled people, sometimes for two or three days 
together, during which tho swingers take no food but drink liquor. 
For some time a hardened witch doos not mind this treatment and 
sings death songs. But whon much pressed she asks forgiveness. 
On giving a solemn promise that she will never harass the victim or 
do any. mischief in the village 6he is taken from the tree, and tho 
assembled people run for their lives as the first mau she looks at after 
undergoing this treatment dies instantly. 
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Besides by her glance and by seizure a witch has several ways of 
working mischief. She sometimes appears before her victim when 
asleep, puts a bridle in his month, and by the power of certain spells 
forces him to carry her long distances. Of all this the victim is „ 
unconscious, but when he wakes he finds his knees bruised, and 
knows that he has only a short time to live. The witch is also said 
to put rice husks and. bones into her victim’s body. She assumes 
horrid forms, terrifies her victims, drinks up or spoils the Bupply of 
milk, and plays the nightmare. She makes women barren, interfeies 
with the milk-yielding power of cows and buffaloes, destroys stand- 
ing crops, and lurking within the churn prevents butter from forming. 
Small worms and insects in'eurds and whey are believed to be due to 
a witch or to the spirits of dead ancestors. 

Her supernatural powers bring gain as well as trouble to the 
witch. Through fear of offending her the village people supply the 
witch with all articles of every-day use. As even things praised by 
a witch do not thrive, presents are made to her to secure her absence 
from marriage and other festive occasions. She is also free from a , 
share of the articles collected for the use of travellers and money- 
lenders. To take away her power of doing mischief, the witch's head is- 
completely shaved or shorn, ,she iB beaten with an ankdo Calotropis 
gigantea twig, and water ont of a tanner's jar is poured down her 
throat. Her nose and ears were, and in some native states still are, 
chopped off. She is rebuked by the village headman, is excommuni- 
cated, and is debarred from holding intercourse with the village people. 
The village community force her husband to divorce her and she is 
sometimes driven to desolate forests to die of hunger or to fall a prey 
to some wild animal. Formerly she was put to hard work, was 
drenched with hot spring water, or was burnt to death by hanging her 
from a tree above lighted hay. In the Panch MaMls, where the belief 
in witchcraft is universal, high caste women have several times 
suffered cruelly on suspicion of being witches. In some Rewa Kfintha 
villages the dread of witches is as strong as ever and the people are 
dissatisfied that the old strong measures are no longer allowed. 
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A. chief point of interest in the history of Gujarat is that from being 
a holy land it fell to bo a land of strangers and again recovered its 
ancient honour as a land of virtue. 1 To what inflow of evil was the 
darkening due : by what outflow of virtue has the goodly land regained 
its brightness. The darkening seems to have been due to Buddhism, 
and to tlie^ success of Buddhism in gaining ns converts the Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, Sakas, Kushans, and Kcddras who conquered in western 
India from about n.c. 250 to A..D, 400. The brightening has been 
since the fifth century when the groat White Uuua, Juiin- Juan, or 
G-ujar horde, and in tho sixth and sovenfch centuries the immigrant Turk 
in tribes and in driblets, aided the Brahmans to regain their long-lost 
ascendancy over Buddhism . These services the Brahmans freely reward- 
ed by admitting tho newcomers to the highest position and honours 
among Brahmnnic Hindus. Kindliness to foreigners is so opposed to 
the received views of Brahman policy as to make it seom impossible that 
Brahmans ever adopted a system of honouring strangers. In spite of this 
objection there seems no reason to doubt that, until advances to Musal- 
mdns were found to bo hopolcss, Brsihmans woro ready to welcome 
strangers to positions of honour. It was by admitting tho local popula- 
tion in detail by marriage and in mass by adoption that Brahman 
ascendancy wns originally established throughout India. Though it was 
not always at work and through long periods may have lain forgotten, the 
^kindly and discreet fiction that warlike neighbours ai’e rnBty and easily 
polished Kshairiyns is a rnlo of practical wisdom as old as tho earliest 
struggles between tho Brdhman and tho fighting fringe in Bengal and 
the north Dakhan. To enable newcomers, whose names did not 
appear in the old lists, to take their place as Kshatriyas nothing but 
man teaG ¥ n £ was wanted. Neither Bnddhist nor Jain found it 
difficult to admit foreigners to the highest places in their communities. 
And by adapting their ideals to the gay and life-loving Yavanas SsakaB and 
Kushans they seem, in spito of the popularity of the young Krishna, to 
have more than held their own against Brahman effort. In the leaders 
of the groat horde which entered India during tho second half of the fifth 
century tho Brahmans at last discovered keen proselytes filled with a 
hatred of Buddhism and a devotion to tho worship of Fire and of Sivn, 
The discovery of theso long-sought qualifications led theBr.ihmanstomako 
the Hunas and the MihiraB thoir champions and freoly admit them to the 
highest placo among Kshatriyas. Tho spocial champions woro tho ti’ibes 
who passed through the firo-baptism on Mount Abu, an initiation which the 
Hfina respect for fire would make pleasing and which 1 would add to their 
ill-will to tho Buddhist who according to Musalnidn accounts had recently 
prevented tho worship of fire. 2 . Tho initiation of those foreign tribes to 
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Brahmanism las the special interest tint all seem to be branches of the 
great Gnjar horde which, for the reasons submitted in the following 
Gnyir note, seem to bo Khazars, and therefore the same as the White 
Hunas and Mibirns the names by ■which the great fifth contnry horde is 
generally known. t 

If it can he shown , . 

(a) that oven daring the period of Buddhist rivalry, that is from 
u.c. 300 to A.n. 700, Brahmans were admitted to be the highest class in 
India ; and 

(b) that dnring those thousand years foreigners were admitted to be 
Brahmans, 

it may fairly bo held to follow that dnring that period foreigners were 
welcomed into the general mass of the Hindn population. Buddhism 
lias always respected the high position and character of the Brahman. 
At first admission to the Buddhist order was confined to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas. 1 That even dnring Buddhist ascendancy special honour ivas 
paid to Brahmans is proved by the ncconnt given in a.i>. SCO by a 
Buddhist embassy from Udyina or Swat to China. The embassy 
described the Brahman ns the highest class among the Indians, versed in 
astronomy and in calculating Incky and n ninety days. Without 
consulting hiB Brahman no king could do anything." A century and a 
quarter later (.v.d.(530 -643) the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsiniig* notices 
that the Brdhmans, from whom Indin is calledthe land of B'-ahmans, arc 
famous for nobility and pnrity. Hinen Tsinng found the Brahmans of 
Ohind near Attok 1 of high renown for their talents, well informed, of 
vigorous intellect At Hidda near Jclaldbnd Brahmans wore in charge of 
Buddhist records.® In a forest near Lnhoro Hinen Tsiang met a Brdhman 
of divine understanding and superabundant reason, 700 (perhaps 170) 
years old, of first class form and complexion looking abont thirty. 6 In tho 
tenth century the Arab writer A1 Musudi (a.d.915) speaks of the Brahmans 
as ihe noblest class of Indians. 7 These passages may be accepted as 
establishing the high place which the happy owner of the birthright of 
BrAkmnnhood, whether or not ho was a Buddhist by religion, continued 
to hold during the Buddhist ascendancy. 

Before bringing direct evidence in support of tho second point, namely 
that during the Buddhist period Brahmans admitted outsiders to be 
Brahmans, it is advisable to note what has been tho practice regarding 
the admis-don among Brahmans of foreigners both before and since the 
rise of Buddhism. Before Buddhist times no strict rule was enforced 
against the admission of outsiders into the class of Brahmans. 8 Through 
the wide gate of mindborn sonship passed the demons or foreigners 
Bdvana and Vrttra, the Kshntriya Visbr&mitra, and the royal Bisliis 
Vena Pnraravas and Janaka. 3 The history of Viahvamifcra’s sons shows 
how easily the position of Brihman could be assumed and abandoned* 
One of the sons founded n tribe of Brahmans, a second was a Kslmfcriya 


J Bockhill’s Life of Buddha, 55 noto 4, 5 Sykes in J onr. Roy. As. Soc, VI. 270. 

. 3 Beal's Buddhist Records, I. 69 : Life, 75 . 4 Beal's Buddhist Records, 1. 115. 

5 Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 96. 6 Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, 75. 

- 7 llasndi in Reinaud’s JKmoirc Sur L’Inde, 48. 

8 Compare Mniris Sanskrit Tests, IL 372, 

9 Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 1. 21, 297, 303, 305,310, 437. 'The Horivansha (Langlms’ 
Eda. 1. 123) describes Vis'hvdmitra as a mine of penitence instruction and patience who 
became a Brdhman and raised himself to the dignity of a Rishi. ltann_ refers ’to Vena, 
the eminent Royal Rishi as causing a confusion of caste. Hair's Sanskrit Texts, I. 997. 
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king, a third -was a Taisya, and a ‘fourth a Sudra.* That these were 
not mythical or ideal cases but were in accord with the rule and 
practice of ordinary life, is shown by the HabAbharafca verso that a son 
begotten by a Brahman on a woman of any of the three upper classes 
is a Brahman ; also by the law laid down in Manu that a woman of 
any of the four castes can be the wife of a BrAhman. 1 2 So ihe BrAhmnn 
Gautama had sons by a Sudra wife 3 in agreement with the rule that 
a woman bright. ns a jewel may be married from the basest family. 4 
More tlmn one Mahubharata Brahman marries a snake-girl and the 
son of at least one such marriage becomes a priest. 5 * In one of the 
l?anchatantra tales a BrAhman woman marries a snake-man.® In tho 
MaLabhamta the Munis, who had begotten sons in an indiscriminate 
way, 7 conferred on their sons the rank of Rishis by their own austere 
fervour. That this indiscriminate procreation was the practice among 
ordinary ascetic BrAhmans is shown by the statement of Mcgasthenes 
(b.C. 800) that a certain class of religions BrAhmans cross the river and 
form ’Bottlompnts begetting offspring from the women of the country ; 8 * 
and also by the 6aka or Parthian Nahapana (a.d. ISO) presenting women 
of his palace, probably Greek girls, to be the wives of Brahmans. 0 As 
late as a.d. 950 the well informed Ibn Khurdadba states that Brahmans 
took the daughters of Kslintriyas in marriage 10 How greatly in 
Bajpntana and m Gujarat BrAhmans, Rajputs, and VAnias have mixed with 
the lower classes is shown by the division into Visa full, DaBa half, and 
Pancham quarter, which the writer in the RajpntAna Gazetteer (Vol. I. 
page 71) is doubtless correct in explaining as marking the proportion of 
outside intermixture. 11 

On the skirts of India tho practice of Brahman marriage with women 
of the lower classes is still common. In Kumaon when a Brahman mar- 
ries a hill-woman the children are Brahmans by courtesy. 12 In Kangra 
tho BrAhman and tho Rajput differ little from the local Kanet : the blood 
is groatly mixed ; both Brahmans and Rajputs marry local girls. 13 * In 
Lahanl in north KAngra Brahmans keep Kanet and Iooal women in their 
houses, and the sons are legitimate. 11 Among tho local hill-tribes as Brah- 
manism spreads tho chief takes the first place among tho priests. 15 In the 
island of 13nlo, off the east end of Java, the higher castes take concubines 
from the lowor. 10 Those instances suffice to establish tho fact that, under 
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1 Wilson’s Vishnu Pnr.lna, G9. 3 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 46G. 

3 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 492. * Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 238, 240. 

* Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 69, 73. 

6 Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 231, 

• Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1, 132. 8 McCrindlo’s Mogastlicncs, 121. 

0 Trans. Seed. Intn, Congress (1874), 327 ; Bombay Gnzetfcpcr, XI. 

10 Elliot's History, 1. 76. Within tho next eighty years, apparently part of the increased 

exclusiveness of BrAhmans, this marrkgn with lfslmtrijas seems to have ceased, 

Albcrani (a.d. 1030) says (Dachau’s Edn. II. ICG) : In' our timo it is allowed that Br.’ih- 

nions never marry any woman unless she is of their own caste. 

n That a BrAhman wife doe3 not sit in her husband’s presence and does not mention 
his name seems to havo its origin in tho intermarringo with lojal women. Compare 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, L 23G : Even those who came from the Pry taneum of Athens and 
reckoned themselves the purest Ionians brought no wives to the new country. Thoy 

married Carian girls whoso fathers thoy had slain. Hcnco these woman made a law that 
none wo.thl over sit at meat with the husband or mention bis namo, [The law as usual 
would lit* huslmiid-madc and the basis bo respect not hate.] 

ls ifatigin ‘ i.v.cttccr. Part It. 40. 13 ICAngra Gazetteer, Part II. -43. 

14 KAngra Gazetteer, Part II.' 119. j* JKAngra Gazetteer, Part II. 15. 

16 Asiatic Researches, XIII. 131, 
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suitable conditions, individuals who arc not pure Brahmans have been 
and are freely admitted to rank ns Brahmans. Further individual cases 
are recorded which show that without any claim to Brahman blood a 
stranger may be raised to be a Brahman. in Southern India during the 
^second century a.d , a Pallia va prince, a foreigner and the son of a 
foreigner, was given the gotra or clan badge of the ancient Riahi 
Bhiradvaja. 1 The further question remains : Is evidence available to show 
that entire classes have been admitted to the name and the rank of 
Brahmans. Under this head examples may first be cited which are not 
directly connected with the great iaroads of Dorfclicr.i conquerors- In 
Bengal in early times Viswaphurji is said to have driven out the Khattris 
and in their place to have put men of the lowest class. He - is further 
said to hove driven out Brahmans and to have raised to the priesthood 
men of thelowest classes Kaivarlas or fishers,lladrakas, £ l > atns.andPulindns. 
In north-east Bengal, 400 to 500 years ago, youths of the country 
were chosen taught rites, and giri with the sacred thread. 3 In Nepal in the 
early ages people were all ot oao csiste. Afterwards they divided into 
four Brahman, Kshatriya. Yaisya, and Sadra 4 In the Himalayas on the 
Kangra border between Tibet and India tlie peasant is changinginto a. Tat, 
the noble into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman. 5 Either at or after* 
their accession the Nnir Rajas of Travankor are made Brahmans by being 
passed through a golden Cow or casod in a golden cylinder. After the 
ceremony the twice-born cannot dine with his own family. 6 The Amina 
Kudagns of the Kdveri river are apparently local priests who were at one 
time raised to be Brahmans but have again lost their position. 7 8 9 Among 
the Brahmans whose origin is traced to the great Brahman-maker 
Parshurdm, some, like the Tnlnva Brahmans were low class local tribes* : 
some like the Chitpayans Karhddes and Shcnvis of the Bomba}* Konknn 
are said to have been shipwrecked strangers. 3 Again Brdhmaus seem to 
have received strangers of the warrior class to bo Brahmans cither by 
their ceasing to be fighters and giving their life to study, 10 or by allowing 
them to use Br&hman gotras while continuing to live as Kshatriyas. 11 

The great influx of strangers during the early centuries after the 
Christian era affected the position of Brahmans in three ways. Tho 
priests aud medicine-men or sMmans of the newcomers were accepted 


3 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XXIII. The holding of Brahman jo/ rax by Kslrairiyas 
was probably originally a badge of Brahman blood. Liter the practice was explained as 
the wearing of a name in token of respect for some Brahmin Il ; shi. In some case* the 
gotra seems to hare been the Brdhman seal of the chief's right as ruler-priest, Vopja 
or Bappa {A.D. 720) one of the traditional founders of the Gohils is said to have parsed 
the rank of Br&hmsu aud to have been received into tho rank of Kshatriya. Asiatic 
Res. XVL 234- The meaning n»ay be that Bappa was a ruler-priest before he was a 
Kshatriya. The Jaina continuance to the . Kshatriya of the topmost plate in their 
hierarchy must have forced tli ■ conveTt-sceking Brahman to shew respect to the early 
divinity of the rnler. In Udaipur the priestliness and the divinity of the Rsina arc stilt 
unquestioned, 2 TVilford in Asiatic Researches, IX. G:i, 114. 

3 Abh6 Dubois Moeurs et Institutions des Beuples dc I ’In de, I. 327. 

4 Sykes in Jonr. R. A. Soe., VI. 409, * Kingra Gazetteer, I. 74-7 3, 

8 Rise's Syrian Chnrch in Indh, 9. 

7 Moegling’s Kuril Memoirs, 24 - 27 ; Madras J, Lit. and Science for 1 '83-S3, 111 

note GO. 

8 MoegVrog’s Knrd Memoirs, 21 -27 : Madras J. Lit. and Science for 183S-S9, 111. 

9 Bombay Gazetteer, X. III. 

,n IVilford’s Pandits admitted that fr>m the ranks even of irrerul iv Kslulmas study 
and knowledge might raise a min to be u Brdlunan. As, lies. X. UJ. 

it See note 1 above. 
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as Brahmans; tlio newcomers adopted ns tlieir teachers and priests local 
tribes or families who were not Brahmaus : in their wanderings through 
India these stranger tribes carried with them large bodies of Brahmans. 
The Buddhist definition of Brahmans as men of detached minds and 
diseased bodies who go t > the wood to meditate , 1 * might be easily extended 
to the seers and medicine-men that accompanied Central Asian conquerors. 
Tho true Brahman is in the main a magician when bo is chanting hia 
Vedic spells and performing his religions or god-binding ritual not less 
than when he is driving evil spirits out of the sick, sitting on air, or 
entering the bodies of tbo dead . 8 In Central Asia the magical skill 
of tho Indian Brahman was little less famous than that of the Hyrkanian 
wizard . 3 in the early sixth century tho Chinese pilgrim Sung-Yun, 
in the Tzang Ling hills north of Ladak, found under Brahman spells a 
lake-holding dragon turned into a man . 4 * The charms of tho Udyana 
or swat Brahmans cured Sung-Yun of an attack of homo-siekness . 6 
This same school of Udyana Brahmans wero the teachers of the great 
Buddhist wizard Guru Padma Sambhava who in tbe eighth century 
brought Lamaism into Tibet . 0 In the far east, as at Udy&ia and 
elsewhere, tbo astrological and magical skill of tho Brahman covers 
almost the whole field of his priestly functions. Tn Burma the Brahman’s 
influence is limited to ihe palace : in Siam he has charge of fixing certain 
festivals : in Cambodia he is consulted on many points of good and bad 
luck . 7 Besides by tbeir magical powers certain classes of the invaders 
would bo qualified for admission to bo Brahmans because they fulfilled 
Yudhislhira’s test. According to the wise ho is a Brahman in whom 
virtues uro seen . 8 This test would pass such classes as the ancicpt 
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1 Rockliill’s Life of Buddha, 17. 

- Compare the Brihinan Indratta who pissed into the l'Ofly of the dead king Nan da 
of 11 ug.ulha and made grants to Brahmans out of the dead king’s month. Tumour’s 
Malidwanso, lxxix. The account of the Brdlmiaus that (A.n. 380) readied the soldier- 
historian Amuiianus Marccllinus (Yongc’s Translation, 170) was that they moved in the 
air among the altars, 

3 Compare Ency. Brit, IX. Edition Persia 693, In Kliordsdn as late as A.i>. 1821 

the traveller Frazer (Kliordsdn, 894 note) found that Indian enchanters were much 
dreaded. 

* Beal's Buddhist Records, I. lxxxix. b Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. scviii. 

0 Waddell’s Tibet Buddhism, 26. As a magician tho Buddhist whs little behind tho 
Brdlnnan. In Persia in a.d. 1260 the slmven-hcaded yellow-robed Tartar magician 
worshippers of Sakynmuui and Madri (Slaitreya) could make felt horses camels and 
dogs talk. Khulagu the Mongol conqueror was civiilcr to the Buddhist medicine-roan 
than to any one. He prostrated daily before tlieir chiefs. Ho halted mounted ami 
marched when they said it was lucky. Howortli’s Mongols, III. 211. 

< Jour. Amer. Or. Soe. Till. 377. The secret of Brahman power over tho warrior 
mind is shown in their dealings with the caste-levelling Sikh Gnru Govind (A.D. 1680) 
who professed to despise Brdlmnn pretensions to bo leaders. Govind consulted a learned 
Brahman regurding tho meaning of the saying, Ono urrow may become many. One 
man may slay a hundred. Iu such coses, said tho Br.Unnan, the gods nrc present. 
IIow can tho help of the gods lie gained ? A Brdhmun in Ban.iras can secure the help of 
the gods. The Bandras magician was called : a house washuilt for him : and during two 
years he performed incantations. At last the eight-armed Devi appeared. The Brdhman 
said to Guru Govind : I have done my part. You must now take my place. ' Fear not. 
Govind armed himself and waited. So terrible was the Devi, that Govind swooned. He 
recovered hut was speech! oss. The Devi seized his sword, marked it, and disappeared. The 
Brdlimon said : This mark is a sign of conquest. Your vow is complete. But cast your 
head into the sacred fire. Govind said : What gain to me then is this conquering sword. 
Tour son’s head will do, said the Brdliman. Govind tried to get the head of one of his 
sons hut Gujarji Goliad's mother prevented him. So Guru Govind killed one of his 
follower-. a*:d offered his head. Macgrcgor s Sikhs, I. 72. 

* Jour. R. A. Foe. XXI. 2S9. 
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Skythian Argippmi holy men and harmless who never carried arms and 
who stayed feuds. 1 The same test would pass among Sikhs the gentle 
Kanuk Putras travelling chapmen and beggars who were at pence with 
all men " Other classes of newcomers who may have gained rank ns 
Brahmans were devotees like the Sikh Akalis or Immortals, indifferent 
to death, dreaded in fight, who divided the shewbread and managed 
religions meetings; 3 or such a Levitical class as those ^ who pass the 
fighting Path&n under spears and perform other tribal ceremonies. 4 
Under certain conditions such champions as Bhats and CMrans would 
with little difficulty pass to be Brahmans, 6 The French writer DeHnrlcz 
says 6 : 1 JLn the early spread of their power Bnihninns admitted into their 
number priests of the conquered race. It was these local priests who 
changed the Aryan religion.’ So also daring the period of Skythiau 
ascendancy (B.c. 100-a.d. 700) priests and magicians of the conquering 
people* were admitted to the name and position of - Brahmans and 
introduced certain new phases into Snn, S'iva. and Mother worship. 
Knlhana (a.d. 1148), the author of the Rajataraftgmi, himself n 
S'aiva Brahman, speaks of the priests of Nagas as BrShmnns and of 
Astika a leading Naga chief as the best of Brahmans. 7 Similarly the 
author of the JDabist/m calls Gujarat Brahmans Naga Brahmans, 6 and 
seems to incline to trace the special- class of Nagaras to a foreign 
origin. 9 Another somewhat doubtful ndmission is the case of the famous 
Chitpavan or Konkanasth Brahman including tho allied local tribes 
of Sltenwis or Saraswats Javlas and Karhades. According to tradition 
these are the offspring of shipwrecked strangers whom Pnra«diuram 
purified with fire. Their fairness and the commonness among them of 
gray eyes liavc been nl ways considered to shown non-Indian element in tho 
Chitpnvans. The name Shenvi which is still a title of respect in Kachli, 
the numbers of Samswab Brahmans in Knchh whose local traditions point 
to a uon-Brahman origin, the name Javla which may ho o trace of 
Janvla the leading stock name among the sixth ccntnry White Hunns, 
and the fact that the hulk of coast Karhades have the surname Gnrjjava 
combine to make it probablo that those may have been early (it c. 300 - 
a.d. 300) foreign colonics strengthened by settlements of Hunns or other 
northerners who fled or planted south daring the sixth and seventh 


* Jlcrodotns, IV. 23. ! Malcolm's Sikhs, 135. * Malcolm's Sikhs, 135, 

* IbbetsonV I’anjnb Census, 122. 

9 It is doubtful if Bluts were not style 1 llriUimatis. Tod (Annals, 3rd Edition, COS- 
GOt) mentions a iJhAt village named Itibnaim. 

9 Jour. As. her. VII. Tom. XVI. page 3 75. . 

7 Trojcr’s Kajatarangim, 1, 46*. The Gaddis or shepherd® of the hftngra lulls a 
frank liicrrv ermiolv race, npp vrcntly Saka® (K&npra Gazetteer, 1. 22-93) are nminly 
Klntris including Brahmans and a few Itajput*. Thc«e BrAhmans may !«• outsiders 
wlm have Ken employed as pric'ts, But ns they associate with the Klntris ami tncti of 
other ca'tes (Diuo,I. S2j they seem more likely to be their old mulicirte-men or tl-c 
families of Gaddis set apart for religious duties. ' 

* Dahi-idu-i-Mazahih, II. 112. 

9 Tiie meaning of their name which tire Mgnrasof Gnjarfit approve is city or courtly. 
Fortv M.ira ago (a.d. 1S55) in a tbt prepared fur Colonel Jacob (Gov. S I. Kcvr Series 
XXI if. 2b) of a total of 12G3 Krfgaras only 313 nrc entered as BrAlrnna*. The farts 
tlut there are Jiaparas among Gujarat WAnlas ; that NA earns are 50,000 strong among 
l bo Gtirjjims of Bulanil-lmhr (N. W. F. Gazetteer, 111. 4S); and that Xicams upi* nr 
a- >' tart s among J.its (bidlkct Gazetteer, 45} add to the doubt of the iwjwum - > 
th-' ttuj irsft Napara claim to t>c Brahmans. Aimtlicr class of BrJlimans apparently el 
Gujir origin arc the Tokanias. Sec Mow under Uujar. 
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centuries. 1 * The Arab references to the white descendants of Turks and 
Chinese at Chonl one of the ChitpAvan head-quarters, to their fire 
temples and to their company of comrades, balnlahriyah, who, in White 
Huna fashion were bound to sacrifice themselves on the death of the 
king, as well as the fame as sailors and merchants of the people of Goa, 
the ancient seat of the Shenvis, agree with a northern migration by 
sea to those ports. 3 It is further worthy of note that the fact of a sea 
migration from the north is still fresh in the traditions of the Haiga 
Brahmans of north Kannra. This view of the origin of the west coast 
Brahmans has the support of the Brahmans of northern India who hold 
that the Maratluis are Persians and the Chitpnfvans are Persian priests. 3 
As among the Scsodias or Gehlots of Udaipur this Brrfhman tradition of 
a Persian connection probably has its origin in the Sassanian coins and 
in the form of sun and fire "worship which wore introduced by the "White 
Bunas with whose settlements along the western coast the Brahman date 
of a.d. COO agrees. 4 * * 

Two established instances of outsiders being admitted to bo Brahmans 
are the priests of the Bahikas apparently the S'akas of the second or 
first century before Christ and the priests of the Mihiras or "While 
Hfinas in the late fifth and the sixth centuries after Christ. Though 
tho writer iu the Mahabharata denounces the Bahikas and shews them 
to he wanting in all the characteristics of Brahmans he still honours 
them with the name of Bvsihman. 8 In tho late fifth and early Bixth 
centimes the horde of Mihiras or White Hdnas were accompanied by 
Mihira Brahmans. These strangers, who, according to the Uftjatarafigini 
were under the special favour of the great White Huna eonqueror 
Miliirakula (a.d. 480 - 530), 1 s obtained, recognition as Br.ihmans and still 
under the name of Magha Brahmans form one of the leading priestly 
classes of sonth Mslrw&r. 7 Many of these Mnghas are ShevakB or family 
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1 Tho strange practice among the NAmburi BrAlimans of the MalabAr coast, where 
the eldest son alone marries and the younger sons Imre connection with Nnir women, is 
so like tiie irregularities charged against the Bahikas ns to suggest an origin in a 
settlement of refugees from the Sindh coast. Among tho senseless Gandhnrns, Mndras, 
and Bahikas, says tho horrified poet, one BrJihmnn only is bnrn in encli family. 
Tho other brothers act as they will without restraint. Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 

II. 48:1. The suggestion that along the Konkan const White Huxja p'nntations became 
assimilated with earlier stranger settlements is based partly On Bhinmil traditions that 
the Agnikula PorihA.ro include two layers an older who are described as Gir.isiAs of 
Abu who were raised to ho Ksliatriyas at the Agnikund and a later described ns 
ltitkehds sprung perhaps from a seventh or eighth century Turk. A second detail which 
supports the suggestion is that when in A.n. 1178 Mdlar.tja II. of Anahilitvada distri- 
buted the captives of ShAhAb-ud-din Gliori’s entrapped army ho allotted the Afgh&ns 
Muglials and others to certain castes in a way that suggests a choice based on the 
knowledge that tho castes in question wore or contained an element the same in 
origin as the foreign newcomers. 

3 A1 Masudi’s (A.D. 914) Muruj.Arnb Test, II. 57. 

3 Wilford in Asiotic Researches, X. 91. 4 Wilford in Asiatic Researches, X. 91. 

* Vivien de St. Martin Qcogrnphio Grecquc et Latino do L’Inde, 409. Compare the 
passage quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 483. In Balukn, the West PanjAb, dwell 
degraded Briihmans, A Baliika horn a BrAhman "becomes a Kshatriya, a Vaisyn, a 
Stidra, and eventually a barber. Tho harlier becomes a Brdhman and again a Brdhman 
is horn a slave. Among tho GnndMras Madras and Bahikas ono Brahman nlone is 
born in a family, tho rest act as they please, A trace of these Baliika or Bullukn 
Brdhmans may remain in tho 60,000 Vnlkcls who were created by Brahma to live in _ 
Bet and Dwarka and of whom 86 are returned as Guglis or funeral priests in Kachh. 
Cutcli Gazetteer, 47, 48. 

c Troyer’s Rdjntn aqgini, I, 307 • 309, 

7 Reinaud’s Memoirc Sur L’lnde, 99, 391 ; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, T, 497. 
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priests to Oswal and other Msrrwar Shravaks. They are acquainted with 
the story of their origin given in the Bhavisbya Parana. Afaraage 
with local women has blotted ont the special characteristics of most, hut 
a few have long narrow faces with high features and sparse lank hair and 
beard which at once attracts notice. These strangers, whom the 
Bhavishya Parana specially calls Alihiras, occur in Mnltsin Dwarka 
Marwar and Kashmir, that is, wherever a leading division of the great 
hlihira horde settled. The admission of stranger priests required explana- 
tion and the tales invented to explain their admission disagree with each 
other. According to the Bhavishya Parana Gaura-Mukha or white 
face, the family priest or pttrohit of Ugrasena of Mathura advised that 
'M'nghns should be brought from Sakadwipa as priests. 1 According to the 
Multan legend they were brought by the eagle Garuda and were of three 
classes Mtfgasas Mrfnasas and Mandngas.® At Dwarka twelve Magasag 
received daughter’s of the Bhoja priests and so were called Bhojaks, a 
name which the priests of Jvala-Mukh also hear. 3 Darmsteter remarks 
that the details, the use of the adanga (aivanguin), the five daily worships, 
the varshma or sacred brush and the silent eating, all seem to point to 
these priests being Zoroastrians or Mobeds, 4 though they were perhaps 
really priests of the Mithra worship which was then in vogue. _ In India 
the MaghaB seem to have started either the worship of a combination of 
the Son and of S'iva under the name Mihireshwar or a simpler sun worship 
as at Multa'n Dwtfrka and Somnaih. 

Of the second type of Brafhman connected with the Skythian invaders, 
namely local non-Bra’hman classes chosen by the northern invaders to ho 
their teachers and priests, examples seem to occrn* in Saroswats, Pa'liwrfls, 
and other Ma'rwa'r and Kachh Brahmans who are said to have been specially 
created to hold a sacrifice or for some other similar purpose. 5 Colonel 
Tod’s details of the desert Brahman seem to belong to a local un-Braliroan 
class raised to be priests, as the local Khatris have been raised by the 
Sikhs, rather than to either a stranger or a degraded class of Brahmans. 
The desert Brdliman is a Vaishnava. He does not observe the rules of 
Manu. He wears the thread but is not clerical. He tills, tends , cattle, 
and barters gki or granulated butter. He does not eat fish or smoke 
tobacco but eats food cooked by a barber and does not use a hearth. He 
buries his dead near the threshold, raises a small altar, and sets on the 
altar an image of l§iva aud n water-jar. 

Of the third influence of the northern newcomers on Brahmans, tbo 
carrying with them in their wanderings large bodies of Brahmans, two 
instances may be cited 5 the lO.uOO Brahmans brought into Orissa by the 


> Remand's Mdmoirc, 393. 

2 Remand's Jlemoirc, 393 ; Darmstcter Jour. As, X. G\ 

3 Reinaud’s Meffioire, 393 ; KAngrtv Gazetteer, I. S3. 

* Remand Jour. As. X. G9, The R^atarangim (Troyer, T. 307-309) describes them 
as GaudhSra Brdbraans brought bv Mibirakula tbc lowest of BrAh mans accursed children 
of Mlechchhas who marry their own skiers and intrigue with their sons wives. 
These details seem to apply to Mngh or Persian priests among whom according 
to the DnbisMn (I. 209 Xotcl) connection with daughters was admitted os free from 
objection. It is notable that, according to the same authority (Ditto, 1.18), the Persians 

st\ led their Maghs or excellencies Borman or Brahman. • . „ „ _ _ 

‘s Amonc these classes arc the Eandolias (36,000) said to be named after the sage Konva 
and to have .been created in Saurdslitra by Brahma (Cuteh Gazetteer, 48) the 
Sarasvats of Kachh, Bikfintr, and Kdngra (Gazetteer, I. 82) whose name and apjarent 
absence of connection with the faros voti nver suggest they may have entered Brsibman 
Ism through the hroad gate of mind-born sonsbip, • 
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Yayati Kesari line of Yavanas at the beginning of the fifth century, and 
the 2.*>,(JOO to 50,000 brought by the sister of Jayadratha to teach Hin- 
duism to the Jits and Meds of Sindh. The command of Buch large masses 
of Brahmans explains how the SAk&s in the first and Becond century and the 
J a<in- Jains and Hunas in the sixth and sovonth centnrios were able to 
introduce Buddhist and Brahman details into the literature and into the 
architecture of their settlements in Java Siam and Cambodia. The gap 
between tho Brahman and the Kshatriya is, as has been noticed, crossed by 
the Kshatriyas who possess Brahman gotras. In Guiardi and Eachh this 
gap is further filled by tho class of Brahma-Kshatris saved according to 
tradition from the Ksliatriya-slaying Parslinram and who, perhaps, 
have an historic origin in the conversion of Buddhist Kshatriyas or 
Kshatrapas to bo Brahmans to escape the attacks of Mihirakula or other 
Parashuram-possessed Hrdhman i sts. 

Many difficulties which stand in the way of admitting a newcomer to 
'be a Brahman disappear in the case of admission into the ruling or warrior 
class. Even if he did not belong to the sect of king-worshippers, who 
delighted in the text * Be who humbles himself before a great ruler 
humbles himself in adoration of the Almighty,’ 1 the Brdhman met tho 
conquering king at hast halfway. Inscriptions may (a.d. 1016) refer to a 
Brdhman whose feet kings adored; or (a.d. 973) to tho Brahman as the 
lord of the earth, but others tell (a.d. 800) of tho Brdhman who sorves the 
countenance of the king. 2 Tho Kdngra Talley salutation to the ruling 
chief Jai Dova, May tho Guardian Live, expresses tho feeling of most 
Hindus to their Rdja. 8 

Two Hindu theories unite to help the admission of a conqueror to be a 
.Kshatriya. According to Mann a king is made of particles drawn from 
tho essence of the gods. A great divinity liveB in a king’s body. 4 Tho 
tribes of the bower Indus accepted Alexander as a god-born conqueror.® 
Asoka (b.c. 250) according to Hiuon Tsiang, 6 gained kingly authority 
in return for merit acquired in former births. Kanishka, the great 
Kushdu, a.d. 78, before bis fight with the Dragon prayed to the Three 
Precious Ones : ‘ My abounding merit during former births has brought 
rao to be king of men. By my power I have restrained the strong and 
conquered the world. Now the onslaught of the Dragon proves the 
poverty of my merit. Lot the full power of my merit appear.’ Flames 
burst forth from the king's shoulders and the Dragon incidence was at an 
end. 7 So tho atatno of Avaiokitedvara (A.D. 607 told S§hri Harsha of 
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1 DabiatAn-i-Maylhib, II. 56. An Arab who was 5n India about A d. 750 (KitAb-al- 
Fihrist quoted in Bernard's M <5 moire Sur L’Indc, 294) describes the Hindu soot of 
Itoj/ibhaktiB or king-worshippers as believing that the divinity becomes incarnate in 
tlio princes of the age and that if a man plcnsos tlio king bo will go to heaven. Another 
Arab writer of the early olovonth century, whose patron was the brother of Mabmdd of 
Ghaznavi, mentions a sect who argued that king-worship was in agreement with tho 
action of Providence in placing kings over other men (Ditto, 294), In Udaipur during the 
rains when the guardian sun is hidden by clouds and food canRot be eaten, the guardian 
Edna shows his face from a window in his palace and evil is dispelled. So the Mughal 
emperors appeared on a veranda and were worshipped. Reinaud (Ditto, 294) further 
notices that in A,U, 871 tho king of Arachosia mado his people worship an image of 
himself seated on a golden throne. The Cmsars and tho Arsaks claimed and enjoyed the 
worship of themselves. In apeiont Irdn the last of the Djetns, tempted of the devil, 
ordered his people to worship images of himsolf (Gobineau Hlstoire Des Perses, 1. 112). 

2 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, VI. 402-403. 3 Kiingra Gazetteer, T. 85. 

* Troycr’s Rnjatainngini, I. 4 Arrian; VI, xiv. * Beaj’s Buddhist Records, II, 88. 

7 Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. 66, 

b 2181—66 
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Magadlia (a.d. GOT - G41) that 6rf Harsha in his former existence had been 
a hermit and as a hermit had amassed a power of merit which led to his 
being bom a king’s son. 1 So, like Harsha, the emperor Akbar, the former 
Hindu ascetic, dug from the floor of his former hermitage at the meeting 
of the Ganges and Jamna his old appliances for penance. 2 * * This action 
of Akbar and his desire to be the welder of Hindu and Muslim illustrate 
the position of many foreign rulers who gained a high place among Hindus. 
Such was the position of the Gurjjar king, of the eighth and ninth century, 
described in the BAs MAla as a worshipper of Deos, that is still at heart 
a foreigner who had adopted none of the elaborate systems of Hindu ritual, 
a believer in luck, interested and amused by the mystic and magic powers 
of rival Buddhists Jains and BrAhmans, patronizing one or other form of 
faith as policy counselled, ns whim prompted, as the charm of woman 
persuaded, or as the power of some inspired teacher and wonder-worker 
compelled ; or still more closely like the genial astute Kublai Khan the 
great Mnnchu emperor of China (a.d. 1260 - 1290) playing one against 
the other, the jade-stone weather-doctor Shaman or Devmnn, the Buddhist, 
the Muslim, and the Christian in search of the luck element and of the 
softening civilising power in each faith, 8 Like Kublai and Akbar the 
strong shrewd Chinese-Tnrk Kadphises of the century before or Kanisbka 
of the century after Christ, failing to find in Greek ZoroaBtrion or other 
foreign faith, a bond able to weld his old Baktrian subjects with his 
new Hindus, sought among local Indian beliefs what form of BrAhman buli, 
trident, or man-god, or. what phase of Buddhism would establish the 
strongest and kindliest union between his Central Asian KusliAns and 
his Hindus. Kadphises .remained uncertain. In his old age, under the 
commanding genius of Niger junn, Kanishka worked out a broader 
Buddhism which more than any previous local faith united himself and 
his followers with the people of India. That the third in descent (a.d. 140) 
from the Kush An Kanishka boro the Hindu name Yasudeva, that the 
son-in-law of the S'aka Nahapana (a.d. 120) was Ushavadata, and that 
the son of Cliashtona the S'akn, founder of the KAthiAwAr Kshatrapas, was 
Jayadaman (a.d. 140) show with what certainty foreign conquerors became 
Hindus. About the same time (a.d. 350) thePalhava chief S'ivaskanda of 
Kanchipura or Conjiveram forty-six miles south-west of Madras, though 
a foreigner and the son of a foreigner, was admitted s member of the 
sacred clan of the ancient Risbi BhdrndvAjo.* General Cunningham, who 
could not accept the view that foreigners might become high casta 
Hindus, admits an exception in favour of the great "White Htinn 
conqueror Mihirakula (a.d. 480 - 530) who patronised BrAhmans and used 
the Vrishadhwaja or Bull standard, a recumbent hull on the top of" a 
staff. 5 * * Tho MarAtha chiefs Sbivaji and Sindhia sro modem examples of 
how individual success in war is admitted to orerrido the laws of caste.® 


1 Beni's Buddhist Records, I, 213, * Tod’s Annals of RajsstbAn, 1. 234 note. 

* Yule’s Marco Polo, I.xlvi. Compare aecordingto Rubrugnis (A.D. 1263} the Mongol 
emperor Mangu say ing that all men worshipped the same god and should be allowed to 

worship him in the way they liked. (Howorfh’s Mongols, 1. 190.) So tho emperor Jehingir 

(a.d, 1017) spoke wcll of all religions, Tho Muhammadan religion is good, the Christian 
is good, the rest nrc good. (Terry’s Voynge, <118.) On the other hand like the great 

White Hdiia Mihirakula who bowed to no one but Sira, the religion that stirred DirA 

the son of Anrangefb was tho praise of Ruilra. (Orme’s Historical Fragments, 245.) 

* Foulkos in Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XXI. 1120 or XXIII. 1692. 

8 Numismatic Oriental Congress, I. 230. 

* The RamAgiri bhindts ate the eons of Kunbi women by Br/diman father*. Old 
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Inscriptions establish instances of private foreigners being received aB 
' Hindus. Rudradaman’s Pahlava engineer (a.d. 150) at Juniigadh has a 
"Sanskrit or Sanscritised personal name, SuvHdkha, while his father’s 
name Kulnipa is foreign.* In a cave inscription at Udayagiri dated a.d. 
400 is a son Vishnudasa of a father Chhagalaga. 2 

Daring the period of northern invasions it may never have been difficult 
for an individual foreign conqueror, or for a private foreigner of good 
position, to be made a Kshatriya or a Rajput. How far was it feasible to 
allow the conqueror’s tribe or horde to find a place in the upper ranks of 
Hinduism? Gases con hardly have been uncommon in which the 
conqueror left to the Brdhman little choice of action. Apart from 
compulsion and apart from the working of the great law of successful 
invasion, namely that victors marry the wives and daughters of the 
conquered, 3 instances remain which seem to show that at least for the 
upper class of foreigners the door of admission was thrown wide open. 
From the details given below it will be seen that even the Sesodias or 
Gohels, the highest tribe of Rajputs, were foreigners apparently of the 
Mihira or Med tribe of the great Gujar or White Huna horde (a.d. 450 - 
550). In addition to the case of the Agniknlas, to which reference is 
made below, several important instances of admission of foreigners have 
been recorded. Early in the eleventh century when the Sindh Jats took 
-the Musalman capital of Mansura, seventy miles north of Haidarabad, 
they forced the Musalmdns to foreswear their religion. 1 Siddharaja 
Jaisingh (a.d. 1094-1143) had great trouble with the Bhuta or demon 
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BrAhman families in south Katniigiri keep one or two ICunbi women or Maritba women 
to do housework and as concubines. The women arc called Knnbins, Their children 
are known by their personal name followed by ninbat, depending on, and tlie surname of 
the Brdhman family not tho name of any one of the family (A. 51. T. Jackson Esquire, 
I.G.S.) According to Wilford (Asiatic Researches, X. 91) tho case of the MnrAtbds 
was a practical illustration of tho Pandit’s rule * Who acts as a Kshatriya him yon 
must considei a Kshatriya, 5 Whatever tho origin of the Jluriltlia, the Brdhmans of north 
India beliovcd them to be Persians who had como into India about a.d. COO. In spite 
of this the Brdhmans admitted tho Mar&thds to bo Kslmtriyns and their priestly class 
to bo Brdhmans. On the strength of the Mardtlui and other examples the poet and 
scholar Leyden wroto in 1809-10 (Morton’s Life of Leydon, Ixvii,): ‘Tho reproach of 
Pariar is what we have tamely and strangely submitted to for long. Wo might with 
equal facility have assumed tho rcspoctablo character of Clmtriya or Rdjaputrn. 5 
Leyden's personal forco of mind might have gained for himself an aftcr-dcnth nicho 
among the intelligences or devt. His overweening spirit failed to see what Wilford 
(As. Res. X. 90) is careful to point out that only by couformity to Hindu ways, with 
porhaps the ndded merit of leading an assault on IsUm, can a European gain a 
place as a Kshatriya. Tbc greater political value of his championship the freer 
Would the new-come Rajput he from orthodox restrictions. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, 1. 35. Tho defeat of the S'akas by the Guptas at tho closo of 
the fourth and the opening of the fifth centuries, and also the evil reputation for cruelty 
of the great Brdhman champion Mlhtrakula (A.D, 180 - 540), perhaps made tho Brdhmans 
concoct a .countor-chargo of oppression against tho Buddhist S'akos. To Alberuni 
(A.d. 1030, Snohau's Edn. If. 6) tho S'aka was described as tyrannising India from 
botween the river Sindh and the ocean to the heurt of Aryavarta, interdicting Hindus 
from considering or representing themselves as anything hut S'akas, Other traces of 
tho belief that tho S'akas did away with caste and enforced the S'aka as the highest and 
ruling class occur in tho Chola or Coromandel coast (Journal Bon. Soc. VII. Part I. 
376) tradition that Sh&livdhan, that is Kanishka, overthrew all caste privileges and so 
long as bis power lasted allowed no division into castes. 

3 Early Gujardfc Bombay Gazetteer, I. 64 note 3, 05 ; Corp. Ins, Ind. Ill, Ins. 3. 

* Compare Burncs’ Buklidra, 1. 195. It is common among the Turks to marry tho 
wive3 of enemies captured in battle. 

3 Kdmil-ol'Twdrikh in Rcinaud’a Mthnolrc, 372. 
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Barbara and bis followers who were Mlechchhas or foreigners. This 
Barbara was perhaps a mercenary chief nnder M nhaumad Bahalim who 
in a.d. 11 Id built the fort of Nagor in the Siwalik Hills, Bali&lioi 
marched against his master Bahrain Shah of Ghazni (a.d. 1116-1157) 
and near was defeated and himself and his ton sons were 

slain. 1 * After this defeat Siddhnraja seems to have overpowered 
Barbara’s followers and forced them to become Hindus and join or 
form the Babria element in the Katbi tribes of south-east Katliiaw&r. 
Fifty year’s later (a.d. 1173) the surrender of the balk of the araiy 3 
of Shahiibaddin Ghori, caught in the ravines of Abu, gave the Grnjnr.it 
king Mularaja II. (a.d. 1177-1179) an unusual chance of taming 
Maealmans into Hindus. According to the Tarik-i-Soratk the female 
captives, Turkish Afghdn and Mughal, were disposed of in agreement 
with the precept of the Kurin (xxiv. 25) ‘The good women to .the good 
men.’ As regards the male prisoners the respectable men were compelled 
to shave their heads and were enrolled among the ChakavAl and Widhel 
tribes of Rajputs. The lower men were allotted to the castes of Kolis, 
KMnts, Babriiis, and Mers. All were allowed to keep their own wedding 
and funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from ’other castes. 3 These 
details are valuable. They probably roughly show what was done with 
such of the hordes of northerners as suffered defeat from Chandragnpta U. 
(a.d. 396-415), Yasodharmman of Malwain a.d. 530. and PrabliAfearavar- 
dhana n-nfl his son B'rl Harsha at the close of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh centuries. 4 Readiness to accept the foreign conqueror as 
worshipful is shown by Indians coming to' Sindh ip a.d. 713 to get 


1 Elliot’s History, II. 279-50 ; Rds Mdia, 1. 176. 

- Barbara the leader of the HAkshasas or Mlechchhas, after hi? conquest by Siddhardja 
(A.i). 1110), gave valuable presents and served Eiddharli ja like other Rajputs. [Indian 

Antiquary, IV. 2.J The Bibridi form four of tlie subdivisions of the Avrotim section of 
the Kilthis. The Kdthis are called Bdbrids in the legend of the fire temple at" Kaudoba 
in Kachh. [Journal Bombay Geographical Society, II. 59-60 for August 1838.] These 
fiabrias seem to have been Hindus or at least temple-builders nnd idol- worshippers. 
[Compare Elliot, II. 237 note 1.] That many detachments of invaders must have broken 
lrom the main hordes of foreign invaders andliko the Barbara started on their own 
account nnd were absorbed is probable. The parallel case of the 17,000 tents of the 
Oirad who deserted Gluizan Khdn of Persia in a.d. 1295 is interesting. The Oirads 
made their way to Damascus and were well received. Their heathen practices gave 
trouble and they were moved to the coast of Palestine. Many died. The rot embraced 
IsIAtu, spread and were absorbed. Tbcir sons and daughters were admired for their 
beauty. Yule’s Marco Polo, I. 272. 3 Bajloy’s GujarAfc, 35 note, 

* Certain details in Hiucn Taking's narrative of SVI Horsha, the Bais or Vajshya 
ruler of Magadha, among them his readiness to do homage to the Chinese emperor as if 
to an old suzerain, his unlocal view of the different Hindu religions, his want of an 
ancestral territory, and the fact that all the nations be overcame submitted with face 
to the north, raise the su-pieiontbat, In spite of the long-established aidf In the accounts, 
S’rf Harsha’a father PrubliAtaravanlhana may have been a foreign invader. This is in 
agreement with the details of Ins father’s opening campaigns which seem not the 
expansion of a local Hindu kingdom but the rapid progress of a successful invader 
from the west of the Indus into the heart of Northern India, In further support of this 
view it uiay be noticed that according to Bennett (Indian Antiquary, I. (1872), 265 and 
Madras Jl. of Lit. and Science, 1887-8, page 74) iu eastern Oudh in former limes S'ri 
Itarsha's caste Bais was the openest gate for the passage of foreigners into the frater- 
nity of Rajputs. As regards the description of his father’s conquests as those of a 
local chief or champion resisting invaders the same device is adopted in the llais* 
tarangiui (Troy or, 1. 32) account of the doings of the great foreigner Miliirakuia j 
• When Kashmir was ravaged by hordes of foreigners Althtrakitla arose and by his 
vigour seemed like Death,’ A1 Masudi’s (i.B. 915) name Kouresch (Reinaud’s M <5 moire 
Sur L’Indc, 138) might seem to favour connection with a western tribe which afterward* 
embraced Islam. But A1 Masudi’s Kouresch is imlj a miswriting for’ Harsha. 
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pictures of their new Arab conquerors, 1 and by the great Sola Aid Siddha- 
raja (a.d. 1u 94- 1143) when he had finished his new shrine at Siddhpur 
setting up images of horse-lords and other great rulers with a statue of 
himself praying them even if the country was laid waste to spare the 
temple. 2 

Alexander sacrificing to the rivers, the kindly but somewhat confused 
identification of Hercules Bacchus and Apollo with Indian deities, made 
it easy for the all-knowing Yavana, whose strength was greater than 
tho strength of other men, to pass into Hinduism. 3 * 5 Menander (b.c. 12u) 
whose" power seemB to have spread as far south as KathidwAr was so 
dear to the Buddhists that seven cities fought for his ashes. Under their 
leader S'ivaskanda a large body of Parthians or Pahlavas for several 
centuries continued to form a separate and widespread class of Hindus.* 
lu making easy the reception into Hinduism of many of the conquering 
foreigners of the centuries before and after the Christian era the Buddhist 
may have had the advantage of being able to point to the S'akas MalluB 
and Liclihavis who, at that time recent arrivals, are supposed to have 
played so leading a part daring the life and at the death of Gautama. 3 
The Brahmans seem to have met objections to the admission of 
foreign tribes by mixing the names of the newcomers with the 
names of tribes in south and east India and classing them as Kshatriyas 
who had become impure from failing to perform Brahman rites. 6 In 
certain cases the form of name made admission easy. Kshatrapa was close 
in sound, perhaps seemed close in meaning, to Kshatriya. 7 Kushan 


1 Beladuri (a.d. 930) in Beinand’s Fragments, xxiii. * Bis MA1A, 1. 116. 

3 MaliAblurata in St. Martin’s Etude Sur lu. Geographic Grecque et Latino do L’Indo, 

192. 

■* Tho wide spread and also the extreme wildness and low type of many classes and 
tribes in Madras who bear tho name t’alla or Pallava are probably dne to the existence 
of other local words similar in sound to l’alhava. Some of these lower classes may have 
adopted the name Palhava because they were dependent on some local Palhava ruler. 
These and the other Pallas were so entirely southern in appearance and character that 
the claim of any class of Palliavas to be northerners was long disputed. The fact that 
the leading Palliavas of the Dakhan drew their narao and a share of their blood from the 
north is now admitted. See Journal Boyal Asiatic Soc. XIII. 1111 ; Indian Antiquary, 
II. 156 and V, 51) -151; Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 3)6-617. 

5 According to the MahAwanso during Gautama’s life certain newcome S'akas or 
Skythians and Lichhavis took a leading part in the first spread of Buddhism, Though 
in the case of the S'akas this is not impossible the accuracy of the account seems open 
to question. The MahAwanso was not written till the fifth century A.d, when the older 
works on which it was based were lost and when the author was in a position to 
introduce such details as in his opinion ought to have happened (Fergusson’s Indian 
Architecture, 179). It was natural that in praise of Konisbka the great reviver of 
Buddhism, sto4^ should be invented in which S'akas figure ns close fiieuds of Gautama 
Buddha during his lifetime. 

' 6 According to Mr. Hcwett (Journal Boyal Asiatic Society, XX. 352) os for hack as 
sav n-O. 1000 non- Aryan rulers were admitted as twiceborn at first under the name of 
Bajanya or ro^al and later as Xsliatriyas, According to Air. Hewett (Ditto, 338 • 339) 
the evidence of early aud continuous intermixture between Aryan and earlier races is 
ovei whelming. 

7 The late Dr. BliagvAnlAl continued (Early GujarAt, Yol. I, Part I, 21) to hold that 
the true meaniug of Kshatrapa was the ruler of the Kshatro or warrior class. That the 
Indian Kslmtnipas almost from the first claimed to be Kshatriyas is supported by the 
name. Kshatriya given by the S§aka UshavadAta (AD. 330) to a tribe of the kin of the 
Kshatrapa Chastana (BnagvAnlAl’s GujarAt, pages 2G, 29). It is further supported by the 
quarrel between the MahAkslmtrapa Kudraduman (a.d. 143 - 170 ?) and the Yaudheyas 
of northern India which was dne to the Yaudheyas assuming tho title of heroes among 
the Kshatriyas which seems to imply a refusal on the part of theYaudhejas to admit the. 
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suggested rein tiouship with Kusha eon of Rama : the ■worship of fire, tho 
worship of ^ ie f“ n solar descent, perhaps tho moon-meaning 

of the Unnose Yuctchi suggested a moon origin. To tho Hnddhfct 
the willing Saka was acceptable as of tho honoared gakva familv of 
Gautama . 1 Either Jue-Jue or Khazar was easily Mamscd mto 
bnrjjara or Gnrehara tho cowherd . 2 Priia the word for a foreign 
nomad with the name of a gunrdian placed before it became good Hindu . 1 
ror other names and tribes there remained the genial theory of a homo 
ret urn. That the leaders ofany of the invading tribes the Calais, Rushans, 
IvcdARifl, Avdtf? f Hunns, Klinztirs or Turks wcpo tbc (IcKcndnuiB of 
Indians who had passed west and north into Central Asia is unlikely. 
Still Indian influence both Buddhist and Rr.ihman had spread north of 
the Jaxnrtes: Indian trade wns the mainstay of the marts both to (ho 
south and to the north of the Oxus : and north-cast, far down the Tarim 
valley, Indian letters and to some extent the use of Sanskrit had been 
adopted. Considering the mixed character of all invading hordes, how 
the peaceful conquered is forced into the front of the mass, it dot s not 
Fccm improbable that every invasion brought with it an element Indian 
in language letters and religion ]wrhaps to some extent Indian in race . 4 

The lists of tribes of rusty or degraded Ksliatriyas contain many Indian 
southern and eastern names. The northern tribes whose names most 
frequently recur are, in the lists in Mann , 6 ChfnaR, Daradas, Gaud h liras, 
Kntnhojas, Knnkns, Kinitns, Kshatriyas, Palhavas, Parades, Saknn, 
Savnras, Tnshdras, Varvaras, and Tavanns. The Mnbiibhiimla lists 


Kriudrapa claim to rank ns K-«lialrjyns. Tins rlniin of tlie Kshfitrepa* to U- railed 
Ksliatmns explains Ptokniy** (a.D. 130) Khatrioi Mttlisl on both banks of tin- Indus. 
MrCrindle’s Ptolemy, 341. 

1 From the fir«t the Buddhist seems to lave made little dilTWliy about admitting 
onWdtwas Ksliatriyas, Among the con vert* who ekiimcsl a slaw of liudilbs** relies were 
four or apparently on- Indian origin, tlie liulukn*. Krodijas, l.ichbavis, and S'nkvas. 
Uockhill's Life of Buddha, 143. 

s Compare Oppert (JIadras Journal of Literature and Science for ISSS-69 page 1 96) from 
tlie country Kern tlie people would le railed Kcrawa*. Tlie ruling caste if they accepted 
UrMunanism would l>e traced to the Kurus } the lower if they refuted to leave their old 
priests would be degraded into Kurus or Dwarves. So the Kauris of Chfcota KSgptir 
though ultra-early affect to be remnant* of the Kurus (Ditto, lb” note). 

3 Tod’* Annals, 1.119, 

_ 4 According to the tradition of the Lunar or Sonuansi rare after the defeat of 
Krishna in Dwirkn lii« people retired wv*t and north to Gajni aud Samarkand, They 
wens driven bock into India awl passing thrrugh the Panjib settled in tin* desert and 
founded Jeuilinir (a.p. 11671. Tod * Annals, Third Edn. 1.78. TothI<l*uruMlthcobj*eii"n 
i» that the lending Yddarst* u ho claim a n turn to India as a home are U^Jad-eotner* tlie 
Kliattis tin- Cliudissmas and the Jhidejis all of whom are prol-tbly /^Turkish origin. 
Among the references to Indian settlements and influence to the west of thr Indus and 
north Into Central Aria, the following may lv quoted. Tin* Chinese traveller of f>.C. 12S 
describes tlie lrdians as holding .SwAt Point* at- and Banna (Cunningham** A tie. Greg, 
page 27}. Ilnwlinsua (llmslotu*, IV. £17) has a doubtful note shout warlike Indian* of 
the Kihul valley sending colonies to north Pogflis. In a.p. 51C (Parker** A Thousand 
Years of the Tartars, 163} the lender among the Join-Join In Central Asia v« calkd 
lVlomen cr HrAhman. Hiuen TsUng (i.D. G30) f<<ond at Kh«tan in the Tarim t*U*y 
•-migrants from Tak'his'tli in the Pun jib who w, -re Indians in letters and dress {Bear* 
Ihuldhi.t Records, II. 309). In Tokhwn, that is Bakins, ho found (Real** Life, 47) * 
Urihinsn who ha/1 come to recite rharmt to remove the sIoVrc-s of the prioee, itili is 
spite of traces of di-taut plantations in the tin**'- of Hm*n Tubing, a* in the f.r»t and is 
th-- fourth centuries Is-f.-n- C'hri't, tlie «Whc frontier was roughly the harder of If el a. 
lit* 1 »i> 1 further wot was Jllivhehlu (Mi li ku), ItiVs Life c>f Ilrueu Trisrig, 37, 

‘ M*5U,T, 13, 13 i JlutrV SaaArit Text*, 1. 4?l-i\ 
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give the same names except that they omit Gandhiiras, Kankas, 
Kshatriyas, Palhavas, and Parades. 1 Some Paramo lists omit Gandharas, 
Kankas,- Kshatriyas, Savaras, Tushdras, and Yavanas.® Others include 
GaTdahhins, Maunas, 5§akas, TuruBhkas, and Yavanas. 3 Number five of 
the -Adoka edicts (b.c. 225) gives Gandharvas Kambojas and Yonas. 
A' Nnsik cave inscription of the second century aj>. notes three northern 
tribes Arsaks, Mnndas, and Sns. + ^ In the eighth century a.d. the 
Mlechchhas mentioned in the Mudrarsikskasa are Chedis, Gandhiiras, 
Hunas, Kambojas, Khasas, Kiratas, 6akas, and Yavanas. 6 

Besides the teachableness and modesty of the 6aka, the difficulties in 
the way of receiving into Hinduism these and other northern tribes were 
lessened by the fact that certain of the invaders entered Indin as allies 
and not as conquerors. Tho creating, that is tho calling in as allies, of 
numerous tribes of foreigners both by Vasishta the ecclesiastic and by 
Yishw&mitra the warrior priest was repeated by tho Brahmans of Patna 
in their struggles with the Nandia kings. These tactics were again 
prominent during tho early centuries after Christ in the contests between 
Brdhmau and Buddhist, a revival, if not the original, of the early 
quarrel between the ecclesiastic and the warrior priest.® The enemies of 
Skandagupta (a.d. 454-470) called in the Gunns as their allies. Tt 
would seem at first that in the Brdhman and Buddhist competition for 
foreign proselytes the Brahman started heavily handicapped compared 
either with the ■ cosmopolitan Buddhist or with the Jain who maintained 
the old theory of tho warrior pontiff. 7 Still in certain respectB the 
Brahman had special facilities in accepting the newcomers ns Kshatriyas. 
The strong fire-reverencing element among tho KusMn, the Jain- Juan, 
the White Huna, and the Turk separate thorn from tho wild Anagnilra 
or Firelcss and would enable them to join with the Brahman in his 
prayer 1 Agni .drive from ns tribes who keep no sacred fire.’ 8 The 
newcomers wonld thus rank as neighbour worshippers of Agni, and 
wonld therefore be. alien neither in race nor in worship. 9 Further in 
his competition, with the Buddhist the Br&limau could bring forward 
traces of ancient friendliness to foreigners and addneo evidence that 
the hand of brotherhood had once been stretchod forth bo freely that, 
according to the ilahabhirata, the Aims, Druhyus, Purus, TurvasaB and 
Yddus, which between them cover at least all neighbouring northern 
tribe's, are declared to be, if not Aryan, at least not alien. 10 Again tho 


■ J Muir’s' Sanskrit Tests, I. 482, 

3 Journal Roj’al Asiatic Society, VI. ; Ind. Ant. IV. 16G. 

* Tod’s AnnnlWTlrird Edn. I. 194. * Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 630. 

. * Wilson's Works, XII. 179, 227. 

6 Vishwdmitra’s foreign supporters, spoken of ns liis sons, were Andhras, Mtitibas, 
Pulindas, Paundras, and Sabaras (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1. 358). Vasishta’s foreign allies, 
created or collected partly by the bellowing of his cow partly out of the issues of the 
cow, were Drovidns, KAnchiB, Kirdtas, Palhavas, Paundras, Sabaras, fiakne, Sarabas, 
Sinhdlas, V asas, and Yavanas (Ditto, 1.391, 396, 397,398). According to tho Mudrdrdkshasa 
of the eighth century tho Patna Brdhmans failed to keep to their agreement with tho 
Tavanas and were punished by an invasion led by Malay aketu tho son of the Yavsna 
leader. 

7 That foreigners might riso to tho highest posts in Buddhism perhaps hardly 
requires proof. To tho case of Menander being worshipped as a Buddhist saint may bo 
added the choice by Atoka (b.c. 250) of a Yavana to be tho apostle to Apnrdntika that is 
tho Konkan. 

8 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 390. 9 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 426. 

TO Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 426. 
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Mahdbhdmta ranks Danyas or strangers among the classes to whom 
innj- bo preached ft high religious life, the performance of Yedie ceremo- 
nies, the Sacrificing fo the fathers, the building of wells water-houses 
and rest-houses, tlio making of gifts to Brahmans and of offerings 
nfc sacrifices, tlio cultivating of a mind innocent trnc meek pure and 
harmless. 1 Indra says, ‘At present strangers (Dast/us) may he found in 
nil castes living under other garbs among men of the four orders.’ This, 
he adds, is tlio golden age. A time will come when hypocrites will 
swarm and the excellent path of duty will he forsaken. The trnc way of 
life was preached to Andhras, Chfnns, GandMras, Kambojas, ftankas, 
Kirdtns, Madras, Palhavas, Paundras, Pnlindas, Rnmathns, Calais, 
Savnras, Tushdros, Varvaras, and Yavanns, equally to mon sprung from 
Brdlimons and Kshatriyas and to persons of the Vaisliyannd §udra 
castes. On 6ncli broad lines of dnty and of privilege it iB ensy to 
understand how largo classes of conquerors adopted forms of BrdhmaniBm, 
and, taking Brahmans with them, conquered and settled in Burma, Siam, 
Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, and Borneo. To only two cases were the 
Brdlmmns nnable to apply this wide law of brotherhood, to the cobo of 
lower class immigrants who refused to give up their conree practices and 
beliefs and to the case of the Muealmin whom no beauty of doctrine or 
ritual, no higher ideal of conduct, no proof of kindlier government could 
bring to tolerate the notion of becoming Hindu. 

In India foreign conquerors foil into two leading classes : 

(а) Thoso who kept to their old names and either never made use of 

or else forfeited their position as Kshatriyas. 

(б) Those who by performing certain rites and by devotion to Brah- 
mans were cleansed from the dnst of their ignorance and obtained a placo 

among or succeeded to the empty room of the early Kshatriyas. 

Among the clnBB who failed to take advantage of their chance of 
becoming Kshatriyas the Brdhman writers wonld probably inclnde all wbo 
had become Jamons for their staunchness to Buddhism as Gan dh lira b, 
Kambojas, Kedaras, and Sokas. Also under this olass wonld come thoso 
whom later conquerors or local revivals of power had driven from rule. 
The Pahlavas, Sakas, and Yavanas, broken by Gautamiputra about a.v. 
ISO in the Dakhnn and perhaps in Mdlwa; the &nkns overthrown by 
Chan dragn.pt a II. in the North-West Provinces and in the PonjdbA.D. 395- * 
415 ; the White Hunns defeated by Yasodharramnn of Mdlwa near Multdn 
about a.d. 530 ; and Turks and White Hdnns beaten by 6ri HaTsha early 
in the seventh century. Some one of these local champions is perhaps 
introduced as Sdgara who made the earth a mass of mud with the flesh and 
blood of thousands of Kambojas, Kirdtas, Sakns, SayaraB, a^d Varvaras. 2 
After each of these reverses sections of the foreign tribeB who had risen to 
tho position of leaders must along with power have lost their*chief claim 
to respect and so bo fairly described as degraded Kshatriyas. The result is 
the tale of king Sdgara, posBibly a reference to the victories of fbe great 
Samudrngupta A.D. 370-395, who after recovering hiB father’s kingdom 
from the HaihayaB was persuaded by his priest Vosishta to be satisfied 
with the destruction of the HaihayaB and to spare the Kambojas, Pahlavas, 
Parados, Galois, and Yavanas provided they gave up ‘their caste and all 
association with the twiceborn. Sdgara agreed. He made the Yavanas 


1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 42C. 


s Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1.453. 
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shave their Leads, the &tikas shave half their heads, the Paradas wear long 
hair, and the Palhavas wear the beard. Brdhmans deserted them and they 
became Mleehchhas. 1 It is remarkable that neither Htfnns, Gurjjaras, 
nor Turks are among the tribes who forfeited the high place they once 
held among Hindus. The explanation seenfs to bo that the bulk of 
the lapsed Kshatriyas represent those foroign conquerors who adopted 
Buddhism. This certainly is true of Tayanas, SakaB, Kambojas, and the 
earlier Palhavas and Parados. 2 Thoso tribes which, like the White Htfnas 
and the Turks from their first arrival opposed Buddhism and favoured 
Brahmanism, do not appear in thoso lists because they did not forfeit their 
rank as Kshatriyas. 'the highest of thorn ns the Utinns gained a place in 
the royal list. With some it was enough to endow Brahmans -with gifts 
and to follow the Kshatriya rules of conduct. Others, chosen to ho the 
special champions of Brahmanism, were admitted as Kshatriyas only after 
purification by fire. The leading instance of such admission is tho case 
of those who aro known as Agniknla or Fire-clan Itajputs. Though the 
evidence is neither complete nor free from inconsistency the result seems 
established that the four tribes of tho Agnikulas, Chohrtn Parmitr Pnriliara 
and Solaiiki, belong to tho fifth and sixth century horde, of which tho 
strength were Gnvjjaras, probably Khazars, 3 and of whom under Dadda 
III. (a.d. 680-700) tho Broach division was raised from Gnrjjnrns to he 
Kshatriyas. 4 It is worthy of remark that in tho Bombay Konkan tho 
BrAhman name Ohitpavan is supposed to mean Pyrc-Purc and that in tho 
south of India a similar purification by fire lias been adopted and a 
corresponding set of outside tribes, including Pallis and others, have been 
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l Tho Harlvnnslin and tlie Vishnu Furana quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Test*, I. 4S0-487. 
Atbcrnni (b'ncliuu’ii Ed. II. CO) notices that this is tho proper way for each of the tribes 
named to wear their lmir and is not the result of tho order of an Indian king. Wo 
should be thankful, he says, to the good Sdgnra for not forcing us to adopt Indian 
customs. Other triton who were compelled to give up their position in caslowerc Chores 
(Coromandel), DSrvus, Kornlus, Kolisnrpas (Eitgas?), and Mnhislms. With the tale of 
S&gnra enforcing the varied cutting of hair compare the Mughal Bahadur Slink's order 
(a.u, 1710) to annoy the Sikhs, whom Nlinak had commanded to grow both the head hair 
and the heard, that Hindus of every tribe should cut off their hair, Forster’s Travels, 
I. 265 {a.d, 1782). 

- Tho time to which this great chnngo seems to apply Is during the seventh and eighth 
centuries when in the doeline of Buddhism the reformed Brahmanism started in the pride 
of its strength, when (a.d. 612) the Drdhinan or nitlicr Urdhmnnist Clutchh (probably a 
Turk conqueror from Chaclih or bash Mint is Tashknnd on the south bank of the Jaxarles) 
drovo Buddhism out of the south Pan jib and Sindh j when Brahmanism became supreme 
in Ktflral } and when, in Magndho, Viswnsplmtka (Vishnu Parana, IV. 24, Wilson’s Works, 
IX. 2JG) CHtablislicd Knivnrtas, Palindns, and Yndus, raised Brdhmans to power, and 
extirpated tho Kshatriyas, 

One chief ground for tho Brdhmau dislike of tho Buddhist religion was that it was 
based on the teaching of a Kshatriya and not on the touching of a BrAlimau. How, 
asks Menu, can a Kshatriya deviso a pure system of conduct if ho transgresses his own 
order and assumes the function of teaching, Muir’s Sanskrit Tests, I. COO. 

3 According to Tod (Annals of Rajnstlidn, II. 2 note 0) no trace of a Rajput remains 
earlier than A.D, 400. ” Tho statement, that in tho distribution of territory tho Indrn-raised 
Paramdra gets Aim Dhdr and Uj jain j tho Bruhmn-crcatod Solonki Anlialpur j the 
F,iya- sprung Parih&ra, M&rwdr; and tho Vishnu- formed Olmuhin MnkdvatiNngarl, shows 
by the mention of tho bolanki at Anhnlpnr that this distribution cannot ho older than tho 
tenth century. 

4 BhagvdnUl’s Early Gujardt, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. T. Part 1. 110*317. Tho strong 
" clement of fire worshippers in tho fifth century horde would make a firo baptism n popular 

initiation. The rito would also have a special significance if Abul Fazl’s (Gladwin's 
, Ain*i*Akbari, II. 43) talc is true that before this the Buddhists had put a stop to fire 
worship, 

8 2181—57 
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raised lo be Rajputs under the name of Yanniyor or Fire-sprung. 1 Either 
the Agnikula or ft similar reception of foreigners is mentioned in an Aba 
inscription which states that after iho original enn lineage was worked 
out the lord Yachha of the exalted Agara race, in combination with the 
moon, 2 Btnrted the Chandravansa and Yaoliliya clans. Wilson seemB 
to make Yachha the head of the Sakharabari or Sfimbhar Ohohans. 
Hinen Tsiang's acconnt of Kshalriyns somewhat donbtfnlly suggests 
that some of them were foreigners. Iho Kshatriya caste, he says, have 
for ages been the governing class. At the same time the actual kings are 
people who by usurpation and bloodshed havo raised themselves to power. 
He adds : “ Though a. distinct (separate or foreign?) caste they are regarded 
as honourable.” The name Kshatriya adopted by the Kshatrapas or 
S'akas and probably by White Huna or other later conquerors survives in 
the Khatris an important class in Northern India and in . Sindh and to a 
less extent in Gujarat. They aro a fair and handsome people priests of 
Sikhs though seldom themselves Sikhs, officials, traders, and skilled crafts- 
men who travel 3 to Afghanistan ftnd Central Asia. The Rors or Roras 
common in Booth Punjab, from tbe old White Huna capital of Aror, are 
Khatris and aro not unlikely to be of White Hfina descent. 1 In Kashmir 
the Kakkas and Gaddis aw mostly Khatris. The Khakas who hold the 
Pishin valley are also Khatris, 5 and a trace of the tribe survives as a 
surname among the Brahma-KshatriB of Knchh. The local name for 
Kanishka’s (a.d. 78) great Vihar at PeEliawar Gor-Katri, a name known 
to Abul Nazi (a.d. ItiOO) and to Bnbnr (A.D. IoOO), is generally translated 
the Trader’s Honse. 6 It seems probable that the name is ft trace of tho 
great Kushun builder either ns Kshatrnpa or Kshatriya an adaptation on. 
which as has been shown tho S'akas were carefnl to insist. 

In spite of the development of exclusiveness winch accompanied the 
‘Brahman restoration to power (a.d. 700-1000) the principle of adopting 
strangers to be Kshatriyas was too useful to Brdhmnns to be abandoned? 


* Madras Jour, of Lit. and Science for If 87-88. 

3 Asiatic Researches, XVI. 134. Moisey (SAnchi, Gl note 1) names the additional or 
fourth class the KAgavansi a convenient and probably correct term as there is evidence 
(a) that foreign tribes wero vaguely called XAg&s ; and (J) that jS&gas were admitted to 
he Rajputs. * Beal’s Buddhist Records, Ir8S. 

■‘Compare Ibbetson’s PanjAb Census Paragraphs 530-541. 

5 Cunningham's Ane. Geog. 86. Cunningham notices n trace of Khatris in BAglmlknnd 
or Rcwn under the name Dev Parsas or Kshetris, Arcb, Survey, XIX, 3. 

6 Cunningham’s Anc. Geog. SI. 

7 Tbe exclusiveness which (Remand's Memoire Snr L’Inde,24, 31) Ibn Haukal (a.d.96(Ij) 
and Alberuni (a.d. J030) notice as the chief characteristic of the Hindus of their time 
was due partly to the Brfihman ascendancy in India and partly to tho contempt and hate 
of their Muhammadan neighbours. So long as tho Buddhist and the BrAhman were at 
the grapple the mind that guided the counsels of the BrAhmans was the political divine 
satisfied with the general admission of the ovorlordship of BrAhmans. In the day of 
their local success the ecclesiastic became tho guide, magnifying tho position and claims 
of Brahman*, laj ing on their followers burdens which no highspiritod stranger would 
stoop to bear. On the side of the invaders the change was still greater. Scorn and 
contempt replace the former worship of BrAhmans and tho longing to learn how to become 
a Hindu. Alberuni (Sacliau, 1. 179) with all his Hindu leanings and learning says : * Many 
Hindu customs d iffe r from those of our country to a degree which seems monstrous. 
One might suppose they had intentionally changed them into tbe opposite for our 
customs do not resemble theirs hot arc tbe reverse. If ever a Hindu custom resembles 
ours it has certainly the opposite meaning.' One of the ‘monstrous customs’ detailed 
by a contemporary , of Aiberani's (Rcinand's MCmoire, 295) is that when an Indian, was 
made prisoner or became a MnsalmAn before be could bo let back into Hinduism, liisheau 
and body were shaved and he v>as covered from head to foot with cow-dung cow-urine ana 
milk. 
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The practice is still in favour. In the Central Provinces the Garh- 
Mandala Rajas (near Jabalpur) though claiming n Rajpnt origin and 
marrying with Rajputs are half-Gouds, and in Chhota-Nagpnr Kol and 
Munda cliicflets claim to bo Rajputs. 1 * In East Bengal tlie Raja who 
governs Hill Tipperah calls himself a Hindu of the Kliatri caste. The 
people arc not Hindus ; they deny that iheir chief is a Hindu. If he was 
not bone of our bone and blood of our blood, how should wo pay him 
tribute. 3 * In the Chittagonghills the Chnkmas, a non-Hindu tribe, ns well 
as tlio chief have come under Briilimnn influence. They hnvo abandoned 
Arakanese as their dialect ; they observo the Hindu Laldii and Durgn 
Puja festivals; Ihoy consult Hindus and begin to find they aro of tho 
Hindustan caste of Khatris. 8 In Java in the early sixteenth century (a.d, 
1510) Parameshwara the king of Sumatra was a Hindu* -His sou by a 
Chinese woman was called Rajput. 1 

In the north of India in the KAngra Valley till comparatively lately 
the population had not stiffened into fixed local layers. Formerly the 
power of raising a low tribesman to high social position lay with the 
chief. But since the spread of Brahmanism, the rank of Rajput is gained 
either by forcing a way into power or by being th6 son of a hill-woman 
by a Brahman father. 5 * In the neighbouring state of Lohonl no special 
qualification tseems wanted. The landholding Mongol Botis nro 
beginning to assert a Rajput origin.® Similarly in West Assam the Koch 
Bodo and Dimal of the Bhutan and Sikkim hills have adopted Hinduism. 
They have cast off their old names of Mleehchha and Bodo, and becorao 
RAjbansi and their country Bihar. None but the low and moan of tho 
raco tolerate the name Koch. Most of tho lower class, not boing offered a 
decent status among Hindus, chose IslAra. rather than helot Hinduism. 7 
In the caso of Nepal, the old principle of admission which theso examples 
illustrate, has boon proved and tho process explained in detail by the late 
Mr. Brian Hodgson. 8 Tho stock of tho NopAleso is Turaninn. Their faces 
forms and languages place this beyond question. How then did tho 
ruling tribes become Hindus ? Since the twelfth century Brahmans have 
passed into’ west NopAl to avoid the MusolmAns. They found tho people 
illiterate and without faith but fierce and proud. The Briilimnn saw that 
though tho tribesman had a vacant mind ready to receive doctrine ho had 
a spirit not apt to stoop. To the earliest and highest converts the Brahmans 
gave the rank of Kshatriyns. Again tho BrAhmans kept Nopfil women 
and their children were Kshatriyas. From these two classes sprang tho 
Khtis, tho military of NepAl, originally a small clan. Tho Kshairiya sons 
of BrAhmans took their fathers’ gotrue. Tho practice 'was in use when 
Mr. Hodgson (a.d. 1836) was in NopAl. Jt oxplains how, at otbor limes 
and in other places, Kshatriyas have BrAhman gotras Tho result reads 
like a description of tho BrAhmaniscd Khazar .or JJuna. Tho KliAs (or 
Agnikulas) thus favoured became entirely devotod to tho BrAhmanical 
system. They agreed to put away old go'ds, to employ BrAhmans, and 
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1 Jour. Bongal Soc. (Part II.) 622-C23. 

1 Lcwiu's Hill Pace? of South-East India, 199, ‘ 

, ? Lowin’s Hill Races of South-East India, 170. 

* Commentaries of Albuquerque, III, 73-74. 

* KAngra Gazetteer, I. 7S. 0 KAngra Gazetteer, II. 118, 7 Hodgson's Essays, 1. 109, 

8 See Government of India Rocords, XLVJI. 142. 

, 8 See Journal As. Soc. Bl.H. 218. It followB that actual and not mystic sonbhip ns 
, suggested by Dr. Biilhor is tho sourco of Kslintriya gotras. is not tins imuie actual 

son ship tlio basis of the ancient rivalry between BrAhmnns and Kslmtriyns? 
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to spare the cow. For the rest they were not scrupulous . 1 * The Kbi ts 
language became Hindi. Their habits ideas and speech merged-in those 
of the Hindu. Other military tribes the Gurungs and the Majrors 
became less completely Hindu than the Kiris and were not allowed to 
wear the thread. In all practical and soldierly rcBpects the Hinduism 

the Khas is free from disqualifying punctilios. 3 * * These Gurkhas and 
Khas seem an object lesson from which to learn what manner of man 
was the -Buddhist KushAn or the Brahman Huna who spread across 
India to the sea and across the sea to Sokotra, East Africa, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, Siam, Cambodia, and Borneo* Hindus mainly because Hinduism 
was in fashion, because their leaders, glamoured by the magic skill of the 
rival evangelists, had adopted Buddhism or Brahmanism, in all practical 
and soldierly respects they were free from disqualifying restrictions, 
seeing in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and spoil, borne 
along by the indomitable confidence ip each other which grows out of 
national integrity and success.* 

The view that the Rajputs, and among the Rajputs even the Gohels, 
the highest of Hindu warriors, may he foreigners of not more than 1500 
years’ standing, though not new, is doubtless strange. Still it iB to bo 
remembered that for Hindus the fight frith Isldm has been the history of 
northern India from the eighth to the eighteenth century. This fight was 
fonght by the Rajputs and among the Rajputs, since in the early eighth 
century (a.d. 720-740) they marshalled under the hill of Chitor to with* 
Btand the Arabs, 6 notably by the Gohels with whom in daring, in devotion 
to Hinduism, and in success no tribe of Rajputs can compare. Similarly 
the enthusiasm of the Sikh ennobled the Jat, the success of SbivAji raised 
the MarAtha, and the victories of NepAl have brought honour to the JHiAb 
and the Gurkha. The following remarks of Mr. Hodgson 6 regarding 
the modem Gurkha champion throw light on the position of the earlier 
champion the stranger Rajput : “ The Hindus of Nepal, full of hate and 
defiance of IslAm, regard themselves as the only remaining depositories of 
undefiled national Hinduism. Hence their enthusiasm which, burns all 
the fiercer for a secret consciousness that their particular and as it were 
personal pretensions as Hindus are and must be but lowly rated at 
Benares.’’ To the higher ruling families of Rajputs these remarks have 
ceased to apply. Bnt among the tribes of the MSrwAr desert in outlying 
parts is a freedom from Hindu restrictions little less complete than that 
of the KhAs of to-day or of the victorious Khazar or Hnna of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

The infusion of foreign blood into the merchants or traders is not less 
marked than into the fighters. Jn "Western India the OsvAls and othor 


1 Gov. of India Records, XL VII. 142, 

9 Gov. of India Records, XLVII. 142. Hodgson notes, Ditto 144 note*: When a 
Kshatriya, has a child by a Khds woman the child is called a Ksliafcriya, bnt ranks with 
its mother. This may be one source of the many Rajput-named subdivisions of some 
of the lower classes. The bob of a Solanki by a. Gurjjara woman may have been called 
Solahki though ranking as a Gurjjara. 3 Gov. of India Records, XLVII. 145, 

* Gov. of India Records, XLVII. 146. To the examples in the text may be added : 
In North Jaran In a.d. 1650 when ChataHiogh conquered Pddttr the army settled 
marrying local women. The children among whom some had Brdhman, some Rajput, 
some other fathers, together formed the class of Ttrikars { Drew’6 J utnmoo and Cashmir, 

121). Ibbstson (Pan jtb Census paras. 431-469) shows how foreign tribes Ga«k»rs, 
Khaggars, and Khokkars, wore first made Rajputs, afterwards under Isldm claimed 
and found a Koreish origin, and finally under Sikh role discovered that they were 

Jits, 

Tod’s Annals, I, 55®. Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1. 45, 
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leading traders are beyond question Rajputs, who, on. then* conversion 
to Jainism, gave np fighting for trade. It is not less certain that as 
Rajputs the Osvdls and others belonged to the Solaiiki and other foreign 
invaders of the fifth and sixth centuries. It is almost as f ully established 
that the Khatris of Sindh and Mult An are strangers, either of 6aka or of 
Huna origin. Resides these the trading classes of "western India in the 
Rhdtia and in the Lohdna have tribes of Turk and Afghdn origin, who 
only since the beginning of the present century have adopted any show of 
conforming to the leading Hindu rules of life. 1 

If since the seventh century so large a share of the fighters of northern 
and western India have been partly or altogether forpign it would seem 
to follow that among the lower classes the foreign strain mnst be little 
less strong. The large share of each horde which at its coming already 
held a low position, for as is shown below every horde is a notable 
mixture of classes, would settle as herdsmen cultivators and craftsmen. 
More traces of the original tribe-names may be looked for in the lower 
than in the higher classes as followers are neither so worth converting 
nor so easy to convert as leaders. 2 3 4 * This trait has been noted above in 
Nepiil Kdngra and Assam. In Assam none but the low and mean 
tolerate the old name Koch. So also with the Gurjjaras of Bombay 
Gujardt. The ruling Gujar families and the soldier element have become 
Rajputs; the cultivators have become Kanbis. Only among the Wan- 
derers and the Sntdrs Lohdrs and other craftsmen doeB the name Gurjjara 
survive. 

So was it with the Panjdb Jftts till the religious genius of N&nak and 
the political genius of Ranjit Singh made the name Jat more honourable 
even than tho name Rajput. 8 Another influence which increased the 
foreign element in the lower classes was the defeat of stranger, leaders. 
In the Dakhan Gantamiputra about A.D. 150,* in Mdlwa Sdgara about 
a.d.400 (?), in the North-West Provinces Chandragupta a.d. 396-415, in 
the south Panjdb Yasodharmman about a.d. 530, and 6ri Harsha in 
Central India and the North-West Provinces between a.d. 607 and 617 all 
gained credit from overthrowing, either invading or settled, northerners 
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1 In A.D. 1810 the Lolidnas are described as Afglidns whose liead-quarters were tlie 
bills between tho Indus and Ghazni. The men made their purchases in the Indian 

markets. On their return to Bannu they found their families and herds, and started 
for Ghazni, Kdbul, and Bukhara. They returned bringing horses madder and fruit. 
Barnes' Bukh&ra, II, 416. It is strange that men of tho same tribe should now (a.d. 
1899) bo so numerous in Bombay, both as Vaishnnva Hindus and as Khoja Musalmdns. 

3 In K&ngra (Gazetteer, II. 31) tho Sildhs (Sddhtts) or missionaries gained great 
influence over the r<lj is though not ovor tho people, 

3 Though in RajputAna arc many Jats and a few Jat-ruled states tho superiority of 
the Rajput ovor tho Jat is admitted in that homo of fifth and sixth century conquerors. 
In the Panjdb whore tho lator Gujar has freely mixed with tho older Jat, even in tho 
northern Panjdb where tho Sikh influence is weak, no lino divides tho Jat from the 
Rajput. (GurjarAnwdla Gazetteer, 81.) Tho home-earth of tho Sikh is in tho south- 
east Pan j Ah tho land bctwcon thoBdvi and Sutlej (Burnes' BukhAra, III. 299), With tho 
rise of tho Sikhs 'to power both Musalmdn and Hindu bceamo Sikh. Sir A, Burnes 
notices with astonishment the development of a special Sikh typo of face. This was 
doubtless duo to tho mastering Jat element. How much tho Jat ascendancy lias 
helped the mixture of classes is shown by tho fact that a woman of any caste may 
live with a Jat as his wife. (Raj. Gaz. 1. 161.) In Kfingrn, probably because both names 

- aro equally assumptions, no distinction is mode bctwcon Jat and Rajput. 

4 Second International Congress, 811. Gautamipntm broke the b'akos, Yavanas, ana _ 

Palbav&s and stemmed tbo confusion of tho four castes. 
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and preventing 1 or putting a atop to the confusion of casto. After each 
of iliesc rcvorsos a certain nmnbor who lmd risen to high positions 
would he lowered to ho helot craftsmen , 1 be drafted or seek refuge among 
lull and other unsettled tribes, or bo forced into tho lowest layers of tho 
unclean . 3 The beauty of tho Dakhau CMmbMv, the fairness of tho 
GujarAt Dheda, and the swarms of ChainArs or leather-workers in the 
Punjab suggest that these classes havo been largely reeruited from 
defeated foreigners . 3 With the northerner’s leather work must hare hecn 
a great industry as leathor was nsed both for clothes and for hangings. 
The Chinese traveller Sung-Tnn (a.d.519) in Bolor, that is Balli or Little 
Tibet, found tbe people wearing leather.* Of the drafting of beaten 
northerners into hill and forest tribes examples hare hecn giren above. The 
skill of the Gurjjaras as bowmen, which appears in Chnpotknta Strong- 
bow, the Sanskrit form of tho Gnrjjara stockname Charada, would ’ seem to 


1 Mr. Hodgson notes and is surprised at tlie low or helot position of craftsmen in 
NepAl, Tlio feeling that a certain degradation attaches to the practice of a craft is wide- 
spread probably it is universal. Its basis is tho fact that prisoners taken in war nnd 
other slaves arc generally set to work as craftsmen. Originally all craft work is slave 
work. The helot craftsmen called Tajiks in Samarkand ami other Central .Asian towns 
are Persian, slaves (Jl. Royal As. Soc. XX. 420). In A.n, 3221 on the conquest of Khiva 
or Urgandj the Mongols sent the artisans and skilled workmen to their head-quarters in 
Karakoram in tho north centro of Mongolia (Howorth’s Mongols, I. S5). In tho KAngra 
hills most craftsmen belong to the degraded class of KoIis (KAngm Gazetteer, I. 9G-9S). 
Among the Xilgiri Todas the only craftsman is the Kota, a degraded beof-eating 
blacksmith (Jl. Madras Lit. and Sc. (1888-89), 109). Koli in soino places means wcavor. 
That a brass-worker is a KAsAr (Jbelnm Gazetteer, 74), tlmt .Thelam carpenters aro 
Tarkhans, that Kachh and north GujarAt carpenters nnd calico-printers are Takkars, 
and that a weaver is a Safli or SAlwi or a Khatri arc traces of the law that after defeat 
foreign tribes formerly in command were forced to become craftsmen. This experience 
seems to bo tbe recurrence, perhaps it is the basts, of tho legend that the original 
Kshatriyas, abandoning the struggle as hopeless, sought safety as craftsmen from the 
religious persecutions of tho antique ParasburAm. Tho slave stain explains tho feeling 
of degradation that attaches to tho Jiugnrs or saddle-workers apparently foreigners of 
the SangAr tribe, and, in spite of.tlieir claims to be BrAhmans, to the PanchAls. Tho 
widespread slavery of a mild household type, the result of famines almost ns much as of 
war, most have helped the mixing of foreigners nnd locals. Tod (Annals of Rajasth.iu, I. 
177) says the bustie {vast or settler) is a slave in the mildest sense, one who in distress 
sells bis liberty. Tbe master cuts off bis slave’s top-knot as a mark of bondage. Theso 
slaves can be passed from ono owner to another like cattle. Tho custom is commonest 
in the desert. Every great mau in the desert has his btissie. Shirt m Singh of Poknrn lmd 
200 hussies who died fighting the MarAthAs. All classes including BrAhmnns and Bnjputs 
become hussies (compare Ditto, II. 25C). Even without the loss of liberty tlio Br&bmau 
books laid down that any ono who made a living by tho practice of a craft forfeited his 
place among the higher classes. According to tbe Mahdbhsfrata (Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 
L 507) ’He who abandoning his own work does tho work of a Sadra is to he regarded ns 
a Sndra and is not to be asked ton feast.’ . 

2 Compare under Chachh tho BrAhman or BrAhmanist ruler of Alor (A.n. GlO-GGO) 
the Jats were degraded so that they lmd no distinction of great and small. They wens 
made to work as menials being allowed neither to ride nor to wear rich clothes.' Elliot’s 
History, 1. 187. This degradation of tho Jots was still enforced in a.d, 712, 

3 An abundance of Clmmirs is not confined to the PanjAb, Large numbers are (Raj* 
pntSna Gazetteer, III. 200) found in AlwAr in Bajputafna, a place it is to bo noted suited 
for Kush&ns overpowered by Chnndragupta (a.n. 39G-416) since it is only about fifty 
miles west of Mathura. That a largo number of the defeated S'akas became CbnndAls is 
suggested by tbe fact that one of the low dialects or ribashas is called either SaMri or 
ChandaUba. M uir’s Sanskrit Tests, II. 46. 

* Beal’s Buddhist Records, I, xc, Marco Polo (A.n. 1290) notices great exports of 
leather from GujarAt. Yule’s Edition, II. S2S. Compare in Lithuania in the south-east 
corner of the Baltic a colony of Tartars who were brought from the Crimea in i.n 1395, 
almost all of whom arc tanners, also tho great Tartar population of tanners up the Yolgs 
in south-east Russia. Howorth’s Mongols, Part II, Div. I, page 22, 
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have, led to llieir being nicknamed Blrils, 1 and the surnames and the 
appearance of several of thoMewar tribes of Bhils seem to _ point to an 
' infusion of Gujar blood. Over great part of "western Gujar&t and of 
eastern Katbi&war the Kolia," especially tho Talabda KoKb } are known to 
have been Metis or Mihiras who belong to tho same horde as tho Gujars. 2 

Between tho time of Alexander (b.c. 325) and the time of the Arab 
Mnsalmans (a.d. 713) seven loading hordes entered India from tho 
north-west and west. These were the Yavanas mainly Baktrian Greoks 
from about u.o. 250 to 125 ; the Pnlbavns that is Parthians from about 
B.c. 170 to 100; tho S'akas of two main hordos the Su-S'akas who 
passed in principally through Sindh from about b.c. 150 to 100 and 
tho Tuechis or Kushdns who came down the Kabul valley about B.c. 130 ; 
the Keddras or Little Tuochi who seem to have entered by tho Swdfc 
valley to Peshdwar about a.d. 380 ; tho Jao-Jue or Jndn-Judn, also called 
Aviirs, who came down tho Kdbul valley in the early fifth century ; the 
Yefcas, or Ephthnlitcs that is tho White Hunas or Khazars, apparently 
including the Mihiras or Mel’s and tho Gurjjaras who entered India 
both from tho north-west by the Swiit valley and from tho west by 
Seistan between A.D. 450 and A.D. 5(J0 ; and tho Turks both by the K&bul 
valley and across Sindh between a.d. 550 and a.d. 850. 

An y account of the distribution of tbo masses of invaderB who con- 
quered in India, from tho Yavanas of B.C. 200 to tho Turks of a.d. 700, 
requires a statement of the olomonts that go to make a horde and of tho 
travol-changes which affect tho horde before it roaches its journey’s end. 

Even before it starts tho hordo is complox. It includes at least two 
elements a higher and a lower, sometimes lords and commons, in other 
cases free and bond. To theso two olomonts are gonorally addod 
neighbour tribes and outside slaves mainly px’isoners of war. 

In its start and progress tho hordo illustrates two forms of motion, tho 
swarm and tho snowball. Excoptin tho case of tho smaller and unsettled 
nuifcs, tho horde, whon it bogins to move and dming its progress, doos not 
represent the mass even of the fighters of a country. A contingent or 
swarm moves, the hivo remains. This law scorns to explain how countries 
over which waves of conquest have passed keep a name which belongs to 
and is known to belong to a layer of long-conquered inhabitants. In the 
necounts of thoolassio writers, from tho companions of Alexandor b.c. 327 
to Pliny A.D. 77, tho same tribe-names remain in the same localities. 
This may ho partly duo to the Inigo oxtont to which tho later writers 
compiled from earlior sourceB. Still tho same result appears in Indian 
writers, Soghdiana is Soghd, Bakin’s, is Balkb, the western Gandhdra is 
Kandahar, Margiana is Morv, and Ariana is Herat. So also in spito of 
the floods of conquost that have passed over them tho names Tokharistnn 
and Kushdn remain in use. Again in India tho Gnjars and other 
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1 Compare Bhilmtrt tbo MftrwAr capital of tlio Giuj.iaras and Cliampa Bbil that is tlic 
Gurjjara Clidpa or Chdvadn tlio founder of Cbimpdriir. 

- Of tlio many possible and apparently true derivations of tho namo Koli ono in uso_ in 
KAngra seems to explain a portion of its meaning^ in GujarAt, I n tbo KAngrn bills 
tho term. Kola or Koli meaning a bastard is applied to tho lower classes {Gazetteer, 
Part II. 42 * 43), who have to Homo oxtont adopted Hindu ways especially ill the mattor 
of refraining from eating tlio cow’. It is also applied in Knlu to pcoplo from Hindustan 
who liavo lost caslo by marrying low ensto local women. Tlio Mods may bavo lost 
-their namo in eonsoipienco of marrying with women of unsettled loonl tribos. Among 
tribos whoso position "is on tho border between Bajpnts and Kolis may be noticed in " 
KitthiAwAr, tbo Valas, .Tctvas, and Mors. KAthiAwAr Gazetteer, 130. 
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tribes of Rajputs liavo passed south and east bnfe mainly as swaftus 
leaving- traces in the Punjab and in Sindli wberc they, made their first 
settlements. Tho continnnnco of portions of tribes in their original seats 
- increases tho complexity ol tho later hordes who gonorally carry on -with 
thorn a Bharo of what remains of the earlier settlers. The practice was 
the same in tho case of tho more northern tribes. In a.d. 37 5 when the 
Buns conquered the Alani on the Don, though the balk of the Alani 
joined the Hnns and passed on, a share remained.' In a.h. 750 when 
the Patzinnces were driven out of the Volga country by the TJzes part 
stayed and mixed with the Uzes, part marched west 1 2 So in India the 
great Kush in horde (b.c. 50) brought with them from Baktria S'akas as 
well as Knshans. In the passage through Kabul they wore joined 
both by Greeks or Yavanas and by Palhavas or Parfhians. Finally 
on Indian element was assimilated either from Soghd or from the 
Kabul valloy. 3 • The great fifth century horde was even more complex 
than the Knsbiins. White Hdnas of Khaz&r race, but known as Yetas or 
Kphtbalites, from the north of the Jaxartes joined with a swarm from 
the long-settled Kush&ns of the Oxns valley, together leading the 
discomfited Judn-Judns or Avars, who after advancing from Central 
China in the late fourth century, and driving Kitolo the last of tho 
Kashdns out of Baktria had recoiled discomfited by the strength of 
Behram Gor’s (i.o, 420 - 440) defence. In addition to these, after the 
ruin of Sassanian power by the White Huna emperor Khushnawaz 
(a.d. 470 - 480), came an army of Khazars or Mihiras from the south-west 
of tho Caspian, and finally, after entering the Swat valley, contingents 
Were received of Knsh&ns from Kdbnl and of'KeddraB or Little’ 
Yenchi from Peshdwar. - _ 

Snowball-like the horde rolls on gathering to itself the beaten and the 
shelter-seekers, so that when in warm India it stops to melt and to spread 
the snowball adds many elements to the local population. If the 
leader of tbe fresh armies defeats the local rulers he takes their place. 
As a rule, after the needed baptism of Hindu sound, his own stock-name or 
the name or title of the tribe be leads becomes the name of tho ruling 
tribe. Bat in certain case3 prudence or religion may suggest the pleasing 
of the conquered, and the name, or at least the ancestry, of tho conquered 
is adopted as the conqueror's own. Of the tribes that have come under 


1 DeGuignes’ Huns, III. 1G2. 3 DeGaignes’ Huns, II. 519. 

s Husnu. According to a somewhat, doubtful statement in Strabo's time (B.c. 50) 

(Cunningham iu ’Numismatic Chronicle, "VIII. 224) the language of the people of Soghd 
had affinity with the dialects of north Indio, Tbe coins of Moas (B.c. 126) the founder 
of the Pnrtlnan dynasty of Taxila in tho Panjib have a Till legend and an elephant 
humped hull and river Indus (Ditto, 37, 38, and 103) and those of Moos’ successors Arcs 
and Azilizes bear the Hindu name Aspa Yorma (Ditto, 110). Partitias : The Parthian - 
element is tbe names of Zoroastrian goddesses on the Kushdn coins especially of Huvishka 
(A'D.110) (Cunningham Arch. Surv, Bep, III. 3). GREEK or Yataka influence must have 
affected the Kushdns before they started south from Balkh (B.0, 120). Probably Greeks 
were with them and more Greeks would join from the two conquered Greek states one in 
Kdbnl absorbed about a.d. 0 by Knjula Kadnhises, the other in the Panjdb absorbed 
about A.D. 50by Verna Kadphiscs, < The Greek influence is shewn by the adoption of Greek 
gods and Greek coin legends especially by Kanfebkn (a.d. 78). (Cunningham AtcK Ear. 
Hep, III, 3 ; Nam. Chron. Third Series, 110-114,) A Greek element is also shewn by the 
fact that in eastern India Kashdn invasions aro known as Yavana invasions. S'AKAS : The - 
S'akas and Kushdns were practically tho same even in Baktria and when the Knshdns 
overcame tbe earlier or Su-Siaka coDtjoerors of western India they seem to have been 
more generally known as Sakas than as Knshdns, (Cunningham Num, Chron, Thitd Series, 
VIII. 243.) * . ' 
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tie invaders power some as allies or because their submission is imperfect 
may keep their old names. Some, perhaps most, will adopt the conqueror’s 
tribe ns their own tribe preserving their former tribe or stock name as a 
subdivision. Again detachments of the conquering swarm will start on 
their own account and perhaps pass under the overlordship of some 
neighbouring chief and accept his tribe namo cherishing their own as n, 
Subdivision. Or, once more, others of the newcomers may prefer their 
o\vn stock or lender’s name to tho horde name and form what seems a 
separate tribe though admitting their relationship to the whole horde. 
It is the importance attached to stock names that has made it so easy 
and so common for smaller divisions to adopt the name of some newcomer 
or of some waxing local tribe while still cherishing their stock namo as 
their true name. 

When the new horde is melted and spread change is by no means at 
an end. Famine war and slavery the three great shifters arc seldom idle, 
and tho intermixture of men and women of different classes is ceaseless. 
. [the weak seek shelter under tlie namo of the strong. Fugitives arrive 
and enter tho tribe of tho ruler. A young tribe waxes and gathers 
recruits : an ol d tribe wanes and its members desert. What traces of so 
confused a blending and interweaving of strains do the tribes preserve ? 
What traces do tho people preserve oven after the tribe loses itself in the 
caste ? Tho trace is tho subdivision. Except in the case of irregular 
marriages whore tho son takes tho name of his mother’s tribe the sub- 
division as a rule is a correct guido eithor to the original tribe or to tho 
stock of the holder. The tribe subdivision is not always a correct guido 
since a stock or a tribe may lowor its own name to be a subdivision and 
addpt tho name of its ovorlord’s tribe a9 its own tribal name. In such 
a case a new overlord may como and tho name of bis tribe nmy bo adopted 
as a now tribe name. Then tho name of the last ovorlord’s tribo becomes 
a subdivision ousting tho trace of tho original and true stock or tribe 
name. Unlike tho tribo subdivision little certainty attaches to tho 
moaning of a casto subdivision. When a common calling welds a group 
of tribes and stocks into a caste its virtue passes out of the stock or 
tribo name. Tho now calling namo takes tho plaoo of tho tribe name and 
the subdivision may bo eithor tho original stock name or the name of 
tho tribo of tho last of a set of ovorlords. It follows that in the case of 
a casto subdivision, oven when it is a tribo or stock name, the chance is 
not great that tho namo of tho subdivision is the namo of the original 
tribo or stock of its members. Though bis subdivisional name may fail 
to establish the original tribe of the holder the record of subdivisions is 
a work of the highest value. Such excellent tables of subdivisions is 
arc published in tho last (a.d. 1801) census reports for the Pan jab and the 
Central Provinces illustrate the distribution of ti’ibos, restore old 
ruling names of whom all other trace has disappeared, and establish 
early tribal relationships which later interest or rivalry has blotted 
out. 

Objection has been taken to General Cunningham’s identifications of 
several of tho invading hordes of tho centuries before and after the 
Christian era on the score of Iho variety of names he associates with the 
same tribe. How far General Cunningham’s identifications are final is 
doubtful. But the principle ho accoptod that the same tribe may bo 
known by several distinct names is correct. Among the main causes 
why a tribe is known by more Ilian one name aro neighbours' names, 
nicknames, leaders’ flames, and luck names.' Neighbours know the 
B 2181—38 
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portion, of a tribe or nation which lives nest their own border and they 
apply that name to tribes whose proper names are distinct. 1 Thus the. 
Tibetan tribes, who have no general name for their country or people, 
are called Gyarnngs a word that means in Tibetan alien-leading ; to the 
Chinese these same tribes are known as Sifan that is Westerners.® The 
wanderers between the Caspian and the Altai Mountains whom the 
Rnssians call Kirgiz, are (except the Khokand Kirgiz) known to them- 
selves as Kasaks and to the Chinese as Bonronts. 3 

Again neighbours or strangers in whose lands a tribe or a horde 
settles change the tribes’ original name so as to give it a meaning in 
them own language. The law of meaning-making worts by the help 
either of the pun that is sound sameness or of translation that is sense 
sameness, 4 Or the neighbour, either gives the newcomer a name 
descriptive of what strikes him as the newcomer’s special characteristic ; 
or applies to him the name of some legendary tribe which in some 
leading feature the newcomer resembles. 5 Again a name may be 
imposed upon and adopted by a tribe which is little more than a 
nickname. So the Mardtlias were known as Ghenims that is robbers 
and Chavada the softened form of Chfipa was easily smoothed into Chor 
or thief. The widely applied term Kas&k seems to have its origin in 
the Arab for a robber or wanderer. 6 Once more a tribe may take as its 
own either the personal or the stock name of its leader. In this way 
the Mardfchas were called Shivajis, the White Hunas Yetas or 
Ephthalites, a division of the Gnsses or Os were called after Seljnk, and 
a branch of the Seljuks were called Osmanlis. 7 Similarly the Zagatais 
are named after the second son of Changhiz Khan (a.d. 1163 - 1237), the 
Nogays after Nngaia (.WD. 1260), and the Uzbeks after Uzbeg KhAn 
(a.d, 1305). s Even a dream may change the name of a great tribe. 


1 Compare Howorth Jour. Ethn, Socy. (N. S.) I, 26. 

* Hodgson in Gov. Sel, XLV1I. 116 . s Jour. As. Scr. VI. Tom. II. page 310. 

* The change of Klwzar or other tribe name into Gnrjjara or hcrdsmenanil the twist- 

ing of Chfipa, ChoMn, and other Agniknla stock names into words with Hindu mcaningB- 
arc examples of this practice. Alberuni (A.D. 1031, Sachau’s Edition, I. 29S) notes 
that names change under three influences : translation and natural nnd artificial altera- 
tion. Hindus, he says, intentionally change names so as to have as many words us 
possible on which to practice the Tnlc3 ninl arts of their etymology. Subamlhu’s vnsa- 
vndattt (Hall’s Edition, 25) in which every word has two meauings is an example of 
this Hindu. ingenuity. Punning name changes were as popular with tho Chinese as 
with the Hindus. About A.D. 7S0 a Chinese emperor in reward for their dash in battle 
changed the tribe name Ouigour into Houighour the Sweeping Hawks. Parker s A Thou- 
sand Tears of the Tartars, 277. . , _ . . , . _ 

8 So the old name Yaksha mis applied to Hfirias and to Kasim s Syrian Arabs (A-p. 
713) because like the legendary Yaksha they were fair-skinned horsemen. Similarly tbe 
fifth century invaders seem to have been called Ndgots perhaps mainly from a fierceness 
of temper and a destructiveness which were the characteristics of tho legendary snake 

0 The word Kazak has no race significance, It is applied to Turkish tribes and to 
Slavs of the Ukraine Don and Volga, The Ossetes call the Circassians Kazak. Kirgiz 
Kazaks were Usbegs who on the death of Abul Khair retired to the "White Horde calling 
themselves Kazaks or wanderers. Ho worth’s Mongols, Part II. Div. I. page G. 

7 Ephtlialite is Ye-ta-i-li-to, of which Ycta the first half is tho name of the royal 
family. In Arabic Haiathal has the sense of robber. In this_casc the tribe character » 
the original of the general word. TT 

* Howorth Jour. Ethn. Soc. (N. S.), I, 29-30 and II. SG, M, 92; Mongols, Pt. U. 
Div. I. page 9, 
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Among tlie Afghans in consequence of a dream tlic Abdallis took (he 
name of Dor/mis. 1 

Tlie simplest horde has two main divisions corresponding in somo oasea 
to Lords and Commons and in other cases to bond and free. Among tho 
Parlliians the Parnians or Dnkra were a royal tribe who formed a rigid 
aristocracy. 3 Of the ordinary Parthians only a small port ion wore free, 
the rest were slaves. 3 Among tho Kirgiz near lake Issykknl north of 
tho 'luxuries a lower layer stays near tho lake throughout tho year and' 
a higher class go to the hills in the hot weather. 1 So in tho Kangra 
valley in tho 1 lira/d a yns the lower class Cl n jar stays in tho plains ; the 
higher goes to ihc hills. 6 A similar distinction is (he origin among tho 
Kiigfz and other tribes of tlie While and Black divisions, those who have 
and those who have not a noblo class/’ Besides these main divisions 
tho tribe includes many clan or stock elements. Among the Kirgiz 
wanderers between the Caspian and the Altai mountains these family 
slocks arc carefully preserved. Prom generation to generation they servo 
as a guide to mark the many and sopavnto elements of which the tribes of 
tho Altai arc formed. 7 Changiz Khan (a.d. 1187 -1230) raised the name 
of tho Bida his own clan or slock to the highest rank/ Western Indian 
history fnrnishcs two examples of tho leaders' stock or clan name gaining 
importance, the Chapa or Chaura a leading Gujav stock, and Javla tho 
family name of the great Toramnna (a.d. 450- 512) and Miliirnkula. 
(a.d. 512-575 ?), tho leaders of tlie Whito II turns. 

Unless under special pressure from famine or from wnr tlie horde is at 
starting tho Bwarm. of a single tribe tho bulk of whom remain in tho hive. 9 
After tho first success the swarm is joined by at least a section of tho 
conquored and by shallcr-seckcrs. H tbon passes on snowball-liko 
increasing in mass as it moves. When Cynxares (b.c. G33) came from 
Khorasim ho was at tho head of a Skythian liordo. lie passed along tho 
south of the Caspian and entered Media then undor another branch of 
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* 1 Elpliistono's ICillnil, Second Edn., II. 05. 

7 Ency. Brit. IX. Ed. Persia, 088. * Jour, As, Scr. VI, Tom. II, pngo 327. 

* Kawlinson’s Partbia, 40. * KYmgra Gazetteer. 

* Jour. As. fc'er. VI. Tom. II. page 321. Tho Kazak call tlioir own nobles Whito 
Bones and their common people Black Bones. Ditto ditto. In tho Mongol empire tho 
White Bonos or npper classes wero tho descendants o£ Chnngiz. They were tho salt 
of the lump, .the iron in tho blood, tho steel head of tho wooden spear, lloworth’s 
Mongols, Part II. Div, I. page 33. 

7 Jour. As. Scr. VI. Tom. It. pago 311. 8 Dabistlu-i-MnzAhtb, III, 113 note. 

9 This continuance of tho hivo explains the persistence of tribe names attached to places. 

• Compare in A.n. 5G0 (Tarikli-i-Tabari (637-003?) 111. 818) Nnnsbirvifn (a.d. 537-570) 
advancing to Balkli and conquering tlio countries of llintiiab, Ghorjistdn, and Tnkbari- 
fllin. As late a9 A.n. 743 tho Gctos (Yothas or Kushiins) descendants of the old 
Yucclil from Baktriilnn and the countries near tho Indus sent tribute to tho omperor 
of China (DoGuignos' Huns, I. Part II. pngo 502). In a.d. ( 7CO tho Pntzinaecs .voro 
driven out of tho country of tho Volga and Ural by tho Uzes (Gbozz) and Kluivors. 
Part stayed and mixed with tho Uzes : part pressed west (DoGnignes’ Huns, II. Part II. 
519). In A.». 1230 the king of Hungary sent Julian a Dominican friar to Grent Bul- 
garia or Groat Hungary north of tho Caspian to sec if it was truo that' it was tho Iluns’ 
country. Julian talked freely with tho people who were known ns Bashkirs or Heathen.' 
They know ilio Hungarians had migratod from them j tlioy did not know whoro they 
had gong. Howorth’s Mongols, Part II. Div, I. page 05. Compnro Gibbon' (Decline 
and Fall, I. 325) ; Tho names permanently attached to numerous districts mid towns in 
Germany prove that tho immediato assailants of tho Boman Empiro though called 
nations woro generally 'only armies or colonies of tho tribes or confederacies named tho 
parent portion of which still remained at homo. 
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Skytlis. These lie partly absorbed partly drove on to Assyria. 1 In Hie 
great Skythinn invasion o £ Parthia in h.c. 125 the invading fiord e included 
Junssagetm KUorasmii and others from the lower Oxus : Dahro including 
Parni Pisnri and Xanthii from Hyrkunia : and Tokhari from the Upper 
Jaxartes. The conquered came led by the conquerors. 5 6 In A.D- 240 
tbo Vandals passed through Poland and South Russia caroless whom 
they root. The Bn s tarn to and Vonedi first orpoFcd them and the flower 
of their youth cither from choice or compulsion swelled the Gothic 
army. 3 The great hordes that swept across Europe in the fourth century 
included Alans. Goths, Huns, Snovcs, and Vandals.* In a.d. 375 when 
tlio II tins conquered the Alnni on the Don tho hulk of the Alani joined 
the Hun's and passed on. 6 About A.n. (300 tho Ardrs overcame tie Sabiri 
and carried them west with them. 6 DeQuignos mentions about the 
eighth century a horde in the Crimea with Khazara as leaders, Turks 
as free followers, and HunB as slaves. 7 When (about aj>. 1180-3200) 
Cbnngiz Khdn conquered a province in Central Asia he was careful 
to allow no harm to be caused to life or property. He set some of his 
own and some local men to keep order and took tho rest with Mm. 
When they saw how well he protected them the conquered supported 
(ftsmgw. Khan, heart and soul 8 * the first to yield wave the Darke and like - 
a snowball the united forces rolled across Asia. Every tribo that %vas 
beaten joined Changiz’s army as the beaten joined Napoleon and in early 
dajs joined tho Roman. 6 

-Not only did the conquered support the conquerors but partly as 
precaution they wore placed in tho van of tho army. The descriptions 
of noseless hairless demon-faced Tartars in tho great Mongol raids into 
Europe and also into India suggest that swarms of tho lowest clasB 
were sent ahead as scouts and foragers. The Russian General 
Skobeleff’s (A.n. 1S7G) scheme for invading India by sending the Central 
Asian rahble contingent to meet the first attack of the British is illus- 
trated by the AvArs in A.D. 450 putting the Winidi or Wends in front of 
them so that tho Wends were threatened in front and rear, 10 and, in 
a.d. 1000, by the Kathayans forcing all Chinese guilty of offences to 
act as their skirmishers. 11 An example of the mixed character of hordes 
occurs in a.d. 1141 in the army brought by the Khan against Sultan 
Sangar of Porsia in which were Turks, Chinese, Khataians, and others. 13 
Similarly about a.d. 1300 tho Nukduris, called after Nigudar grandson 
of Chagatai, are described as a rabble of nil sorts including Mongols, 
Turkomans, Turks, and Shuls 13 In A.d. 1825 the Samarkand Uzbeks 
included Kipchaks, Kara Kalpaks, and Chinese Muslims. 

These details of the constitution of Central Asian hordes explain two 
notable characteristics of northern invasions of India ; the largo number 
of tribes and the diverse types of men in the horde. These types vary from 
the ugly low class slave and criminal who does much of the skirmishing an d 
foraging to tho handsome noble-minded leaders whom any people might 


l Itawlinson’s Herodotus, I. 40S ■ 410. 
3 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, I. 309. 

3 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, III. 162. 


5 Ita\\!in«on’s Partliia, 117, 118. 

* Yule’s Cathay, II. 316. 

6 II o worth J. R. A. 8oc. XX. 72$. 

7 DcGuigneP'Huiw. I. Part II. 500, 507, 509, 510. * Ynle’s Marco Polo, 1, 210. 

3 Howorth’s Mongols, Part II. Die. 1. 13. _ 10 Jonr. It. A. Soc. XXI. 787. 

H Patter’s A Thousand Years of the Tartar-, 339. 

12 Jonr. B. A. Soc. (S. 8.) XIV. 144 nolo 1. 

13 Yule's Marco Polo, 1. 96. 14 Jour * Ro - v - As > ^ oc - 1 330, 
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■welcome as their rulers. 1 In the lust great horde (n.o. 150-100) whoso 
highest representative was Kauishka, the glory of the Kushans, the 
founder of the a.d. 78 or S'aka orn P were tho S'alcas of the Dahas and Stt 
divisions and the Kushiin or great Tuochi with contingents and leaders 
from tho Yavanas, the Baktrians or Balhikas and tho Parthians or 
Palhavas and Ksliaharalas, and with Madras and .Tartrikas or Jats, 
n varied horde hut on tho whole larger fairer and . greater-hearted 
than tho Indian nations whom they conquered. In tho second great 
northern inroad, which lasted from about a.d. 400 to a.d. 550, were tho 
Jne-Jnc or Juiln-Jnnn. identified b}' somo authorities with tho Avars, 
a strongly Chinese tribo probably used mainly as skirmishers. With 
tho Jnan-.Tuan wero associated contingents from tho Kushiin or Great 
and the Kedara or late Little Yneclii. Ovor these ns loaders wero tho 
White Ilunas or Yctas, also known as Khazars and Mihiras, among 
the handsomest most refined and fearless races that ever entered India. 
The third great swarm, beginning from the later sixth and passing throngh 
tho seventh into the eighth century was tho Turk with whom scorn to havo 
joined fresh advances of Khazars, Kcddras, and even Kushdns. 2 So mixed 
a snowball in melting added many 6trangc elemonts to tho people of tho 
land whore it rested. Of the rule that tho conquered should accopt 
the conqueror’s tribe name and lower their own nnmo to be a subdivision 
or a surname instances occur both in Central Asia and in India. In 
Ferghana the name of tho dominant UzbcgR haH been assumed by tho 
various other Turk and Tartar elemonts which in successive waves had 
before the Uzbegs swept over or occupied this region for more than 2000 
years. 3 * * Similarly in south-west fiajputana Cliripas, Cliohans, Mallas, 
and Pnramaras are returned as divisions of the last conquerors tho Rahtors, 
and Mors and Sodhas apponr ns divisions of tho former conquerors tho 
Pnramaras. 1 This docs not imply that all tho tribes named aro of the 
^eamo descent. As theso tribes represent successive waves of conquest, 
""from tho Mallaa in the first century beforo Christ to tho Rilhtors in tho 
early eighteenth century, it acorns reasonable to infer that, on ihoir 
conquest by tho newcomers, tho earlier holders havo beon allowed to join 
the tribo of tho conquorors as a subdivision. That tho Mors and the 
Sodliils aro returned na divisions of ParamAras does not bIiow that either 
of them is of tho Param&rn stock. All it proves is that tho Mors and 
Sodhas at somo time have takon sholtor undor tho namo of Paramara. 6 


l The elements and influences which Burncs in A.o. 1S10 noticed (BokhAra, 1. 273) as 
, causing such variety among the people of HoMiAra were similar to tho elements and 
inflncncoB which affected a seclion of any one of the Imlia-invading hordes. Tho Uzbek 
of Bokhara was hardly to bo recognised ns a Turk or a Tartar. Tito Kokand! was less 
ohangctl. The people of Orgunj, tho ancient KhArism wore liarsh-fcaturcd with foot- 
high sheepskin hats, ltussian, Chinese, Hindu, Jew, Armenian traces wero transmitted 
"by slaves. 

- Of the tribes included in the great hordes tho MnhAbliirata mentions 6akns and 
Yavanas helping tho king of Knmbojn, and KirAtas, I’alhavas, S'akaa and Yavanas 
aro included in tho Iriboa conquered by Nnkula. J, B. A, Soo. XXI. 249 - 250. In the 
army of Nahdpnna (a.d. 130), tho great .S'aka or Pnlilitva conqueror of M.Uwa and the 

north Dakliuu, were K similar Atr«, Paldavas, S'akns, uml Yavanas, Jovlr. B. B. B, A, fe’oc. 
VIII. 23{J. v ' 3 Ency, Brit, IX. Edn., FergliAna, 

* Tod’s Annals, 1. 800 mid II. 2 % - 207, 301 - 303; BAs MYila, I. 294. 

* The Moris havo been supposed to lie fi trace of the ancient Manryas (n.O. 31 9 -197). 
Tins closo connection of the seventh and eighth century Moris of Chilor with certain 
branches of 1 1 Antis and Gurjjaras makes it probable that they belong to tlic Mods or 
Mihiras who formed n leading element in tho great White Ililija horde of into fifth 

century invaders. 
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_ That tlie conqaovor takes the name of the conquered may be due 
either to tho complex constitution of the conquering horde or to the 
fact that tho tribal- and direct followers of the leader form only a 
small section of tho wbolo hor de. So in Bakina the later conquerors 
(a.d. 88D-G50), tho Judn-Juan White Hunn nnd Tnrk, seem to have 
boon anxious to sink their own name and to continue the honoured title 
of Kushiln. This persistence of tho name Kushun may have been 
because, though nil the troubles and conquests between the fourth and 
the seventh century, tho bulk of the people in Herat, Mow, Buktria, and 
Tokhavistan or the Oxns valley remained Knsluin. ■ That conquerors 
wove anxipns to claim connection with early rulers is shown by Alhcraui’a 
(a.d. 1030) Pul kings of Kabul who though probably Turks the conquerors 
of White Iihnns, claimed descent from the great Kuslian Ka mahk a 
(a.d. 78). So in Bajpntana tho genealogies of the Sesodias, who are 
probably Mihiras of the seventh and eighth centuries, go back to 
Kanakscn, A.d. 14a, ibo same Kanishka. Similarly in Kdtliiawar many 
tribe histories, perhaps attracted by some traditional sameness of race, 
claim for the tribe an origin in tho great Kanakscn who sat in Krishna^ 
throne at Dwdrka. 1 * Certain tribes, among them the Malnvfts and the 
Kathie, have been specially successfnl in inducing their conquerors to 
adopt their names. Tho Malavns seem to bo Alexander’s (B.c. 325) 
Mallei of Multdn, who, in the first century before Christ, led by the 
Su-S'akas who adopted the namo Malava, conquered Malwa and founded 
the Vikrama or Malava era of B.C. 57 . Tho Kathis seem to be Alexander’s 
Kathaioi of the south Panjdb, who, nftor remaining at rest for over 800 
years, seem, under Into Hunn or early Turk leadership, to have passed 
south to escape tho eighth century Arabs. How many Northerners have 
sought shelter under the name Kathi is shown, by the list of subdivisions 
which includes Babrias, Cbohaus, Chdvadds, Hunas, Jobaliyne or 
Jauvalas, Khacliers, Makwands, Bahtora, Yadols, and Wdlas. 3 The 
assumption by the conqueror of the name of the conquered seems an 
extreme case of the usual Hindu practice of tho newcomer adopting the 
history and the ancestors of tho local tribe. The object seems religious 
to prevent tho S f ri or Luck of the conquered becoming hostile and to 
woo the local fortune to be tbo newcomer’s bride. Instances of this 
beliet tire quoted below under Gujar. Tho Panjdb earth-brother or 
hliwniha'i the namo under which the stranger is admitted to a village 
community probably has its origin in a similar soruplo. They settled me 
as a brother the stranger says.® 


1 Compare Tod’s Annals (Third Edn.}, 1, 178. 

8 .Tour. Bom. Geo. Soc. II. 58-00 ; Tod’s ‘Western India, 151. The strong Avarthiya 
or Avar, that is Judn-Judn, element in the Kdthis probably dates from the fifth century. 
What set them moving south seems to have been not the Avarthiya element hut a 
Koman or Turk addition of the soventh or eighth century. Tbo Koman strain is also 
recorded among Panjdb Dogars, Gujaras, Lolidrs, and Rdwnls. 

3 Ibbetson’s Panjdb Census Para. 350. To tbo examples of the persistence of tribe names 
in certain localities tbe following instances may be added. Some of them, it will be noted, 
seem duo to tho conqueror taking tho namo of the conquered. In A.D. 030, Hiucn Tsiang 
found Tu-ho-lo or Tukhdra used of tho land on both banks of the. Oxns though for 
several centuries the race of Tukhdrans had been extinct (Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. 37). 
Tho namo of tlio Gandbdrans long clung to tho Kabul volley. It appears in Hccatrcu* 
(b.O. 620), Herodotus (b.C. 480), and Strabo (B.C, 60) ; it occurs in Hiucn Tsiang 
(A.D. 630); and lasted till (a.d. 1020) tbo time of Mabmfid of Gliaznavi. '(Compare 
Bunbnry’s Ancient Geography, I. 238, 30.) Other instances of tbo practice are tho Arsdks 
taking (b.c. 240) the namo Parthian, tbo Ynechi (b.O. 340) taking tho name BaKtrian, 
tho MuglialB of south Russia becoming Kaptcliaks or Kamans, tbe Russians taking tho 
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Of tlio changes that take placo nftor tho snowball is melted thoBe dne 
to famine war slavory and conversion are perhaps the chief. That 
dependents take the tribe name of their patrons is a common Indian 
practice which may explain some of tho instances of hill-tribes and 
degraded classes boaring Rajput tribal names. 1 Again the mixturo of 
men of a higher class with women of a lower class tends to form a new 
subdivision in tho -woman’s tribe. So the division Rathor or Solafibi 
among Gujars may only mean that the division is the result of an 
irregular marriage between a Gnjar woman and a Rajput. 2 

The Mowar famine of A.t». 1717 s may bo cited as an instance of tho 
confusion of caste caused by famine. In that famino according to Tod 
the ministers of religion forgot their duties ; the Sudra and tho Br&hman 
could not bo distinguished ; tlio four castes threw away overy symbol of 
separation; all distinction was lost in hanger, ‘Local anxiety to make 
prosolytes somotimes enables strangers to claim an origin to which they 
have no title. So the S'aka chieftains of tho Upper Indus valloy were 
rowarded for their loyalty as Buddhists by being traced to tho S'akas t.o 
which Gautama's family belonged. 4 So abont a century ago the Lots 
of Mount Abu who bad previously boon considered as at least half-Blnls 
took Rajput ffots and about thirty years ago introduced the rule of out- 
marriage. 3 Another i-osult of proselytising or admitting foreigners into 
Hinduism is that tlioso who continue to bear the namo of the immigrant 
tribo come by degrees to represent tho lower eloments in that tribe. Tho 
highest Gurjjaras adopting Hinduism to the full are either Rajputs or 
Kunbis. The wilder cattle-dealers and the craftsmen alone continue the 
name Gnrjjara and even with them the namo is not popular. So tho Mods 
who under the name Mihiras woro tho leaders of the Tela or White Hirna 
hosts havo adopted Rajput and other names and loavo tho title Med or 
Mhcr to a few of the wildor sections of their peoplo in Sindh K&thi&wdr 
and Rajputana. Locality’-, says Tod, is a chief causo of clmngo in 
tribe names.® By tho disnso of its tribo namo for somo favourite placo 
name the idontity of a tribo may be lost. Thus tlio distinguished Gehlots 
of Udaipur, who arc probably of Huna or other high foroign origin, aro now 
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name of their predecessors tlio Cossacks (Howorih in Ji. Etlr. Soc. (N. S.) II. 91-92, 1S5), 
amt the Anglo Savons becoming Britons, 

* Among tho Mongols enslaved families look tlio name of their patrons. Tims tlio 
enslaved .Tclairs adopted the name of their patron Iviat Mongol (llowortli in Indian 
Antiquary for 1880, 240). 

8 Compare in Neptl (Hodgson in Gov. of India Records, XLVII. 144*) tho child of 
a Nepal Ksliatrija by a Kilts woman though culled a Kslmlriya ranks ns a Klits. Under 
certain rules (Troycr’s Biijatavnngini, I. 2,14,208) if a Br/ihman married a Ntga (probably 
a foreign Rajput) girl ho became a Nilga. Tt has been noticed that in unions of tins class 
is probably to be found tlio explanation of Rajputs with BrAliman got ms or family names. 

3 Tod’s Annals, 1. 390. In-Itajput&na, says Tod in another passago (Annals, 1. 179) 
famino is tlio chief cause of slavery. Compare Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 370, in a twclvo 
years’ famino Vishv.lniitra took tho thigh of a dog from tho hand of a ClinndiUn. 

4 Beal’s Buddhist Records, II, 20-21, 290. Tlio Tibetans did tho same. Comparo Rock- 
lull’s Life of Buddlia, 203. So converts to Islrfm uro allowed to trace their namo to tlio 
tribo of ICorcisli and Christians to tho Virgin Mary and tho Wise Men of tho East. Ditto 
ditto. A possible trace of tlio name Yuotchi is tlio name Yusufzai or childron of Joseph. 
The memory of nn original sottlomont'in Gandhdr and retreat to ICandah.tr agrees with tlio 
passago westwards of tho Little Yuctchi about a.d, 410. _ And tlio clmngo from Yuctclii or 
Yuslii to Yusufa seems within tho limits of such punning derivations if, which may ho 
-questioned, in tho fifth century tho Ch'uioso character was pronounced Tvc not Va. 

8 Rajputrtna Gazetteer, III. 141, In tho ‘enso of many Rajputina Blifls it is to be 
remembered tlmt Bbil or archer may hide Gurjjnra blood. 

6 Annals, Third Edu. 1. 178. 
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near. When the lucky moment comes, the hands of the bride and 
bridegroom arc joined, the cloth between them is snatehed to one 
side, the hems of their robes are tied together, the marriage garland 
of cotton threads is thrown over their necks,- and the musicians 
strike up music. Then the relations and friends make presents to the 
bride and bridegroom. In the middle of the square chori a sacrificial 
fire is lighted. The brother of the bride then comes to where the fire 
is lighted, holding a winnowing fan with barley and sesame, and 
drops into tbe hands of ttie bride and bridegroom four pinches of 
barley and sesame. Then the bride and bridegroom, along with 
clarified butter, throw the barley and sesame into the fire, walk once 
round the fire, throw some more barley aud sesame into the fire, and 
again walk round. This is repeated four times. Then the bride and 
bridegroom seat themselves on tlic stools, tbe bride on the bridegroom's 
left, and feed each other -with four morsels of coarse wheat-flour 
mixed with clarified butter and sugar prepared by the bride’s mother. 
The bridegroom and bride then worship the constellation of the Great 
Boar. Then the bride and bridegroom, in front of the family deity 
inside tbe house, play at odds and evens, each in turn holding some 
coins in a closed hand and the other guessing whether the number of 
coins is odd or even. Luck iu this game is an omen of luck in the 
game of life. The winner of the game will he the ruler of the house. 
Sometimes instead of the coins a deep brass plate or dish is ‘laid near 
the household god filled with water, and into the water are dropped 
seven betelnuts seven copper coins seven dry dates and a silver finger 
ring. The bride and bridegroom then dip their right hands into 
the dish and feel among the nuts and coins each trying to be the 
first to come across the ring, for luck or cleverness in this is again a 
sign who -will be the luckier and cleverer in after-life. The married 
couple then come back to the marriage-liall and the bride’s father- 
in-law presents hex with ornaments and the bride's parents make 
return presents to the parents of the bridegroom. The bride’s male 
relations smear the chins and checks of the bridegroom's cider male 
relations with redpowdor or Itanku, and dipping their bauds into 
wet pink powder mark with their palms the back and front of their 
guests' white calico coats. The same is done by the bridegroom’s 
relations to the bride’s relations. Then sweetmeats are served to tbe 
male and female relations of the bridegroom. Wlien the refreshments 
are over the bridegroom's carriage is brought, and with a great show 
of sorrow, generally with much real sorrow even with tears, the 
bride’s family bid her goodbye. Her mother worships the carriage 
sprinkling sandal-dust and flowers on one of the wheels and laying 
a cocoanut in front of it as an offering to the carriage that it may 
bear’ them safely. When the carriage moves the mother gathers the 
pieces of the cocoanut and lays them in her daughter's lap. No one 
. from the bride's house goes with the party. It consists wholly of the 
bridegroom’s friends and relations, the men walking in front of the 
carriage and the women walking behind singing songs. The 
.bridegroom is given a couch, a mattress, a plate, and a far by the bride's 
father, besides other articles of values. When the procession reaches 
'.the bridegroom's house the bride and bridegroom with the ends of their 
cloths tied .together step out of the. carriage and stand in front of 
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the doorway on a wooden stool. The bridegroom’s sister keeps the 
doors closed until she receives money presents from the bridegroom. 
They are then led into the bouse by the bridegroom’s mother and 
taken to bow before the family-deity, and again before tlie god they 
play at odds and evens to see which of them is the luckier. This 
ends the marriage ceremony. Caste dinners arc given at the house 
both of the bride and of the bridegroom on the marriage-day or on 
some day before or after the marriage. The relations of the bride- 
groom have a right to dine at the bride’s house, but the relations of 
the bride do not dine at the bridegroom’s house. 

Two ceremonies are performed at the husband’s house in honour 
of a woman’s first ..pregnancy . One called jpanahmsi takes place 

generally about the beginning of the fifth and the other called simant 
generally in the seventh month. In the beginning of the fifth month 
the family astrologer fixes the lucky days for the panchm&si and 
simant ceremonies. As a rule the panchmasi ceremony is performed 
in the fifth month, bat when this is difficult or inconvenient it is 
performed on -the simant ceremony day. In the morning of the 
lucky day in the fifth month the lap-filling or ltholo bharco ceremony 
is performed. The pregnant woman wearing a white cotton robe and 
an embroidered bodice, accompanied by her mother-in-law and other 
elderly women of the family, comes in front of the liousc-god or got raj 
and, after bowing to the god, is seated on a low stool ; her mother-in- 
law sister-in-law or some other nnwidowed woman or sanbhdgyavanti 
lays in her lap five and a quarter pounds of rice, a cocoanut, betclnuts 
and leaves, a rupee, a flower garland, and a robe bodice and petticoat, all 
of them supplied by the husband. Then the family-priest binds round 
the woman’s right wrist a red thread or nddachhadi, a piece of black 
silk cloth, an iron ring, five grains of Indian ’millet, some redlead and 
oil from an image of Hanumdn, and the dust from the place where 
four streets meet. "When the ceremony is over the woman bows at the 
feet of her mother-in-law and the other elderly women. After the 
ceremony a dinner is given generally to friends and relations, and in 
the case of the rich to the whole caste. In some subdivisions of Vfinids, 
at the end of the fifth month the pregnant woman goes to her father’s 
house, and, after passing a night them, returns to her husband’s house, 
on her return bowing low at her mother-in-law’s feet. 

The simant ceremony iB performed generally in the seventh or eighth 
and sometimes in the ninth mouth. Eor four days before the ceremony 
the woman is rubbed with turmeric-powder, richly dressed, and decked 
. with ornaments and every evening seated on a raised seat among 1 a crowd 
of women friends and relations who sing songs for Wo or three hours . 1 
When the singers leave they are presented with betclnuts or coppers. 
' On the f ourth day the woman goes to her father’s house and bathes! 
On coming back she stands at a short distance from her husband’s 


1 On one Of tlio four days tlic women sing the stoiy of Narsinh Molita. Nhrainh Mctlin 
.who lived m the fifteenth century was a Niigar Urrfhman of Junrfgai.-h and venerated 
- by ‘the people as a saint. On the first pregnancy of his daughter, Narsinli uns 
taunted by _tho people of lus son-in-law’s house bocauso ho was unable to send tho usual 
presents of clothes and cash, lie went to his daughter’s house fn tho dross of 'a 
religious beggar, and singing to Iub god Krishna asked his help. Krishna appeared 
as a V dma and distributed rich prosonts of clothes and money, 
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bouse -when her sister-in-law comes out with redpowder and a white 
cloth which she lays on the ground for the wo man to tread on, the 
parents dropping coppers and betelnuts at every step the woman takes. 
Before she crosses the threshold her mother-in-law waves round the 
woman’s head a miniature plough and other articles as at a marriage. 
She is then allowed to enter the house, care being taken that she steps 
over the threshold without touching it. Here she is met by hor 
husband and they walk together followed by his mother, the Br&hman 
priest, and the women of his family, in front of the house-god or got raj. 
After bowing to the house-god the husband and ■wife sit on two wooden 
stools holding each other’s right hands, the wife on the left, and 
worship the deity. At the close of the ceremony a party or viosatu, 
including the woman’s father mother and brother all richly dressed and 
ornamented, come from the wife’s family with presents of a wooden 
stool, a red earthen pot, a brass pot, a brass bos, sweetmeats, and rich 
clothes in a basket. The woman’s father gives her husband and his 
parents and other members of the family presents of garments or money 
or both. The same evening, and in some subdivisions on the next 
evening also, the husband’s father gives a caste dinner. After this 
ceremony is over the woman is asked to dinner by her friends and 
relations in turn. She attends wearing rich clothes and ornaments and 
is given presents of clothes or of money. Fifteen or twenty days after 
the simant ceremony the woman goes to her father's house where she 
stays till the child is three or four months old. 

A Vdnia on his deathbed gives a Br&hman the gaiidan, that is the 
gift of a cow or of a cow’s worth not less than one rupee and four 
annas. He is then made to pour some water on the ground, saj-ing 
1 So much (naming a sum) will he given in charity after my death.’ 
When the end draws near, he is bathed, and, with his head to the 
north, is laid on a part of the entrance-room on the ground-floor 
which has been cleaned with fresh cowdung wash. While he lies on 
the ground he is told to remember Itam, and drops of cltaranamrit 
that is water in which the feet of the Mahdraja have been dipped 
and Ganges water and basil or tnlisi leaves are laid in his mouth, 
a sweetmeat ball is laid on his mouth, and a lamp is lighted. If 
the dying person is a man sandal-dust marks are made on the brow ; 
if a woman vermilion marks are made on her brow temples and cheeks 
and lampblack is applied to her eyes. When life is gone the body 
is covered with a sheet, and the relations raise a loud cry. A bier of 
simple bamboo poles is brought and the body is clothed in a waistclotli 
if a man and in a silk robe if a woman, and hound on the bier and 
home head first out of the house. .The bier is carried on the shoulders 
of four near male relations who are called dagus, the chief mourner 
going a little in front carrying, siting in a string, an earthen jar 
holding lighted cowdung-cakes. The widow of the deceased and other 
women of the family follow the party for some distance and then go 
hack to the house. About halfway to the burning-ground the bier is 
turned round and set on the ground, and rice betelnuts and coppers 
are laid on the spot where the bier was rested. From this spot to the 
burning ground, the body is carried feet first instead of head first. On 
the way the bearers chant to each oth(;r ; f . Call R6m, brother, call Ram ’ 
Bam bolo bhat Bdm. -At the btiming-ground the body is unbound, 
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bathed, and laid, on ilie funeral pile. When all is ready the chief 
mourner takes out the lighted cowdung cake from the earthen jar and 
after dipping it in clarified butter lays the cake on the mouth of the 
corpse. He fills the jar with water, standing at the head of the corpse. 
He next walks round the pile and lights it at the head. When the body 
is being burnt all withdraw to a little distance. When the body is 
consumed the fire is put out and the ashes are taken in a cloth and 
thrown into the sea or into a river. The place where the body was 
burnt is washed -with water. Then an earthen pot of water is set 
on the spot and broken by a stone thrown by the chief mourner 
through his legs. A cow is brought and milked so that the milk may 
fall on the spot where the body was burned. The cloth which was 
drawn over the bier and the robe or waistcloth which were wrapped 
round the body are given to the Bhangii or sweeper. The carriers 
raise a loud cry, leave the burning ground, bathe, and go home. 

When the women who have followed the bier for some distance return 
to the house they break the widow's glass ivory or wooden bangles, and, 
leaving her in the house, go and bathe in a river or pond, and return 
to the house before the funeral party come back from the burning- 
ground. On their return to the house of mourning the strangers go 
to their own houses. Soon after this the father-in-law of the chief 
mourner sends rice pulse and hutter to the house of mourning. If the 
deceased was elderly it is cooked and eaten and if the deceased was young 
the food is given to dogs. At the house of mourning for ten days female 
relations and friends come and weep morning and evening. Either 
on the day of the death or on the next day men also come to mourn. At 
this time milk and water are set on the iolla or wooden peg of the house 
on the first day by a Brdhman and on the succeeding three days by 
some member of the household. When the deceased has left a widow, 
on the tenth day caste-women come and weep. The widow’s liair is cut 
off and the heads of the malo members of the family arc shaved, and, 
if the deceased was old, the men also shave their moustaches. On the 
tenth eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days the chief mourner performs 
death ceremonies. The leading rite on the eleventh day is marrying a 
steer to a heifer, on the twelfth day it is giving cooked food to 
crows, and on the thirteenth day it is giviug a bedstead bed-clothes 
and some money to a Brdhman. It the deceased was an old man, 
the chief mourner, when he makes gifts to the Brdhman, receives 
from his friends and relatives money picsents to buy himself a turban. 
Caste dinners are given on tlio twelfth and thirteenth. At tlie end 
of each month for a year after death the mdsiso or monthly death 
ceremony is performed when a few friends and relations are asked to 
dinner. At the end of the year a caste dinner is given. In the case 
of a rich old man caste dinners are given two or three times in the 
year and in memory of the deceased presents of a copper or brass pot 
with some sweetmeats in it are made to the caste people. 

Vdnids show much skill in associating together for trade as well as 
for caste purposes. In all the cliief centres of trade some of the leading 
‘ Vdnia capitalists, under the name of Ma/idjans or great men, form a' 
merchant guild. The guild fixes the rates’ qf exphange and discount, 
and levies fees on certain transactions, jspeiiding'the' proceeds On humane 
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and religions objects. The head of their community, the Nogarshcih 
or city-merchant, was formerly a man of much power and importance, 
though of late years, with the decay of his functions, his influence 
has been much reduced. For the settlement of social disputes each 
subdivision of Vdnids has in each town one or more leading families. 
The representative of this famil 3 r , under the name of jwtel, elnoscs 
some four or five members from the community, and with their help 
decides the question in dispute. Compared with high-caste Hindus, 
Vdnids treat their headmen with much respect, and are careful not to 
break their caste x-ules. 

The settlement of the debts of chiefs and of large landholders has 
removed one source of the income of the great Vania capitalists of 
Gujardt, and, as bankers, they have suffered by the establishment of 
European houses. At the* same time a large field of employment has 
been opened to them. Besides Government service, which of late 
years Vanias have entered in great numbers and where several of 
them have risen to high posts, the spread of railways and factories 
has given rise to a new demand for traders and clerks. They are 
careful to give their boys a good training in all matters connected with 
their business, and of late years an increasing number of Vdnids teach 
their sons English. There seems little reason to fear that the Vdnias 
will fail to keep the high position which they have held for centuries. 


SHRAVAK VANIAS. 

The Shrdvak Vanids numbering 331,645 or 61*10 per cent of the 
total Vania community are divided into seven main castes. 

Meva'da's numbering 1095 are found chiefly in Baroda and north 
Guj writ. Mevada Shrdvaks were originally Umtnad Shrdvaks. 'Within 
the past sixty years many have adopted the Vaishnav religion and arc 
called Mevada Meshris. Their family priests are Mevdda Brahmans. 

Nareipura's numbering 123 arc found chiefly in Baroda. They 
take their name fiom Narsipur in Pdlanpuv. 

Nima's 1 numbering 2347 are of two divisions Visds nnd Dasds. 
The Visits aie both Vaishnavs and Jams and the Dasds are Vaishnavs. 
The Visa Vaishnavs and Ja'ns used to intermarry but the custom has 
ceased since A.n. 1S50. Their family deity is Shdmlaji near Idav. 
They differ from other Gujarat Shrdvaks by holding a caste feast in 
honour of king Hariscliandra on the 7th of Mdgsar and (Novcmber- 
December), Their family priests are mostly Udambara Brahmans. 

Osva'ls numbering 87,583 arc found all over Gujardt. They arc 
divided into Visds, Dasds, and Pdnchds or Lotds. The story of their 
origin is that the Shrimal king Desal allowed none but millionaires -to 
live inside his city walls. One of the lucky citizens, a Shrimdli Vdnia' 
named Rudd had a brother named Sdad, whose fortune did not come up to 
the chief’s standard of wealth. Sdad asked his brother to help him to make 
up the required million, but as he met with no encouragement he and 

1 Regarding the origin of the name fttma one account traces tbo caste to Kimatl ; 
another states they are called Niroa because they observe the jtiyctm or rules prtscribjd 
lor their guidance, . 
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Jaychand, a discontented son of tlie king of Slirimd.1, and many 
Shrimalis, Rajputs, and others left Shrimdl and settling in the town 
of Mandovad, called it Osa or the frontier. Among the settlers were 
Shrimdli Vdnids, Bhatti, Chohdn, Glielot,^ God, Gohil, Hada, Jridav, 
k Mdkvana, Parmdr, Rdthod and Thar Rajputs, all devout worshippers 
of Shiva. Ratansuri a Jain priest hy working miracles, converted 
Jaychand their king and all the settlers and calling them Osvdls formed 
them into one caste. This is said to have happened on the 8th Skrdvan 
vad (August) a.d. 1G6. 1 That there is some truth in the story 
appears from the fact that some of the Osvdls have as surnames 
Chaudhri, Dhonsa, Gola, Jlidla, Johdn, ICanayia, Maddri, and Oza. 
Of the three divisions, Yisds Dasds and Pdnehds, the Pdnchds or Lotos 
rank lowest. They allow their widows to marry and few Shrdvaks or 
Meshri Vdnids eat with them. The family goddess of all Osvdls is 
Osia in Mdrwdr. Dasa Osvdls marry Dasa Shrimdlis and Dasa 
Porvdds, but Dasa and Visa Osvtfls though the}' eat together do not 
intermarry. The family-priests of Osvdls are mostly Audichya 
Brdlimans. 

Porva'd S, numbering 33,4 3 7 arc found all over Gujarat. They and 
the Shrimdlis seem to have originally been one community. The family 
goddess of both is Mahalakshmi and their yearly feast in her honour is 
held on the same day. Porvdds have two divisions Yisds and Dasds, who 
are found chiefly in Ahmedabdd Kaira and other parts of north 
Gujardt. Yisa and Dasa Porvads eat together but do not intermarry. 
Dasa Porvdds have begun to marry with Dasa Shrimdlis but the old 
practice of intermarriage between visa and Dasa Porvdd Shrdvalcs and 
Yisa and Dasa Porvdd Vdnids has of late fallen into disuse. The 
family-priests of Porvdd Shrdvaks are Shrimali Brdlimans. 

SRrimalis, numbering 177,867 are found all over Gujnrdl. 

, They are divided into Visas Dasds and Lddvds. The Dasds and 
Visas are found all over the province including Kachh Kdthiavnda 

- Baroda and other native states, and the Lddvds are found only in Surat 
and Broach. According to their caste story at Bhinmnl in Mdrwdr 
90,000 families wero created by Sad or Mahdlakshmi the daughter of 
the sage Bhrigu out of her flower garland according to one account and 
out of her thigh according to another to maintain 90,000 Shrimdli 
Brdlimans. About the origin of the Dasds and Visds three stories are 
told. According to one those Shrimdlis who had first settled in Gujardt 
after wandering through the four quarters of heaven or dis/ia were called 
Dasds, and those who had settled in the four corners or vidish were 
called Yidishds or Yisds. According to another story those Shrimdlis 
who sprang from the right side of Mahdlakshmi’s garland were called 
Visds and those from the left Dasds. According to a third the Yisds 
or twenties came to be so called because they are twice as high as Dasds 
or tens. The Lddva Shrimalis were so called because they lived in the 
old Ldt-desh or south Gujardt, th» nei ghb ourho od of Cambay Broach 
and Surat. Visa Shrimdlis do not dine with Lddva Shrimdlis. Among 
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feasts men dine with their shoulders bare and with a cap or turban. To 
avoid the chance of swallowing an insect they sup before sunset and 
they draw a cloth canopy over the coolcing place and the drinking 
pots. They never touch ford that has been more than twelve hours 
cooked. Every family has a large supply of hi ass plates aud wooden 
stools. They always eat from brass plates whit li they set on a low 
wooden stool and two or three eat from each plate. Tn their caste 
feasts the women and children eat before the men. All the men do not 
diue together ; twenty or thirty sit down at a time three or four at 
each plate. Near the cooking place is laid a large basin of water in 
which the brass plates arc dipped and cleaned. The caste owns two to 
three thousand brass plates and wooden stools. 

Slmtvaks believe that water is full of insect life. They believe that 
the life in water can be got rid of by straining and by boiling, but the 
water is again full of life four hours after it lias been strained and 
eight hours after it has been boiled. The strict on all occasions anil all 
Shrdvaks on fast days drink only water which has been boiled within 
eight hours of the time of drinking. On ordinary days most Slmtvaks 
are content with straining their drinking water through a fine cloth . 1 
The sediment which remains on the cloth is called snnkharo and is 
carefully thrown into the well, cistern, reservoir, or river from which 
the water was taken. 

As a class Slmtvaks arc intelligent, sober, thrifty and, except the 
Osvstls, clean and tidy. They are cheerful and fond of amusement and. 
though frugal spend more freely than Meshris. They are traders, 
brokers, clothsellcrs, and shopkeepers, and in parts of Gujarat have 
the monopoly of pearl-dealing, pearl and coral boring and polishing, 
and selling precious stones. Except the Pitncha Osvflls of Kachli none 
of them arc husbandmen. The Nagarsheths or aldermen of large cities 
are in many cases Slmtvaks. The opening of railways has deprived them 
of much of their importance as insurers and agents, still they area well- 
to-do class and hold a high place among Gujarati traders. In spite of 
their religious differences the social customs of Shravaks and. Meshris 
are much alike. Their religious classes, both Gorjis and Sstdhus are 
ascetics who take no part in birth marriage or death ceremonies. They 
havo no class of family priests and their social coremonics are performed 
"with the help of Br&braan priests who do not suffer in social position 
because thoy act as priests to Shrdvaks. The fact that all Skrdvalc 
ceremonies are performed with the help of Briihman priests tends to 
show that Jainism is an offshoot of Brahmanism. 

Immediately before the birth of a child a midwife is called. If a 
male child is bpra a brass plate is beaten and a Brdhman astrologer is 

i r ? ?v CTOS s * :ran B 0 that ShrAvaks should boil water and thus destroy all animal 
Mo m the water and yet bo careful not to drink water in case tln>y should destroy life., 
ine explanation perhaps is that the animals in tho boiled water have been killed, by* 
tne hie while tho animals in unboiled and unstrained water havo boon killed fd tllo 
atoraach of the drinker.. Buddhists did not in India and do not now in Burma’ 
object to eat aniraaU. They only object to kill animals. Tho origin t>£" tho 
tenderness for life seems then to bo the fear that tho killer may bo haunted- by tho 
c °.^ lc “ oat * wiich to a believer in tho transmigration of souls may bo a spirit ot 
indefinite power and ili-will; - ' - • 1 
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asked to note the hour of birth. The news of the birth is carried to 
the child’s father and the door-posts of his house are festooned Avith the 
leaves of the asojpalo Polyalthia longifolia, molasses and coriander seeds 
arc distributed among friends and relations, and if the father of the 
child is rich music is played at his house. On the sixth day Mother 
Sixth or Chhathi is "worshipped with all the ceremonies observed by 
Meshris. In Palanpnr and other parts of north Gujarat the child is 
laid on a silk handkerchief and is rocked by four unmarried girls. 
On the tenth day the mother bathes, but remains unclean for thirty days 
more. The child is named on the twelfth, the fortieth, or some other 
day after the third month. Before naming the child they worship the 
family goddess or gofruj. The goddess is represented by a gold or silver 
plate, engraved with footprints, or by a leaf of the banian Ficus indica 
tree, or by a dried mango stone. "With the help of a Brdhman priest the 
representation of the goddess is laid with betel leaves and nuts on a 
heap of rice or wheat and vermilion powder and flowers are thrown over 
them by the father’s sister. The child’s father feasts liis friends and 
relations and his sister names the child. The names ofShravak women 
do not differ from those of other high caste Hindu women j lmt the 
names of men generally end in chand and sometimes in j i. Except 
among the well-to-do the full naming ceremonies are performed only 
in the case of the first boy ; girls arc named by the mother without any 
ceremony. On the fortieth day after childbirth the mother bathes and 
worships a well. No ceremony is performed at the first giving of 
cooked food to the child. When the child is three five or seven years 
old, the boy's head is completely shaved, and a tuft of hair is cut from 
the back of the girl’s head. Except that the boy is sent to school with 
music, and that friends and relations are feasted no ceremonies are 
performed at the time of liair-cutting. The Shrdvaks do not wear the 
sacred shoulder-coi'd. At the time of worshipping their idols they wear 
a silken tape or a piece of cloth or a gold chain across their shoulders, in 
the way in which Brdhmaus wear their thread. The rules forbidding 
marriage with any one who does not belong to a certain subdivision of 
the caste arc less strict in the caste of Shrtfvaks than in the case of 
Meshris. As among Meshri Vunids marriage is forbidden between 
Dasa and Visa Shrdvaks even of the same main division. A Dasa 
Shrimdli never marries with a Visa Shrimdli, and a Dasa Porvdd never 
marries with a Visa Porvdd. But unlike Meshris members of corre- 
sponding minor divisions sometimes intermarry. A Dasa Shrimdli 
marries a Dasa Porvdd and a Dasa Osvdl marries a Dasa Porvdd and 
a Dasa Shrimdli. Again in some cases in north Gujardt the difference 
of religion is not considered a bar to marriage. Dasa Shrimnli 
Shrdvaks marry with Dasa Shrimdli Meshris and Dasa and Visa 
Porvdd Shrdvaks marry with Dasa and Visa Porvdda Meshris. With 
few exceptions the Shrdvak Vdnia marriage ceremony is the same as that 
performed by Meshri Vanids. Boys and girls are betrothed sometimes 
immediately before and sometimes many years before the marriage. 
The marriage day is fixed by a Brdhman astrologer. Five days before 
the marriage the parents of both the bride and bridegroom worship an 
image of Garipati which is painted with vermilion on the house wall. 
The women of the bride and bridegroom’s families go separately with 
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music to the potter’s house, worship Ins wheel, and carry avroy a 
store of earthen jars. At the bride’s house a marriage booth is made, 
one of the posts of which among the Nimfis is of gugnl Balsamo- 
denilron mukul wood. A square or chori h made m the centre of the 
booth. No planet-pleasing or gra&ashinii ceremony is performed. 
On the day before the marriage the family goddess is invoiced and 
worshipped. Among the lindva Shrimnlis a razor made of wet wheat- 
jlour or of sugar is laid near the goddess. In the evening of the 
marriage day the bridegroom, dressed in rich clothes with a cocoanut and 
a rupee in his hands and with a black silk thread tied to his right ankle 
to ward off the evil eye, goes on horscliack with music to the bride s 
house, the men of his party walking in front, nnd the women, except 
for a few paces among the Visa Shrimalis, in the rear. Among the 
Oevdls the bridegroom wears a wedding coronet mitgnl and in other 
divisions a turban. In all he holds a sword in his hand. ^ hen lie 
reaches the bride’s house the bridegroom dismounts and is received at 
the entrance by the blade’s mother. She shows him a miniature 
plough, an arrow, and a churning handle, pinches his noEO, and leads 
him to the marriage booth. 1 lie sits on a wooden stool and on his 
le f t on another stool sits the bride who has been brought there by her 
maternal uncle. The bride’s parents then formall}' offer the bride in 
marriage to the bridegroom. The maternal uncle lifts the bride and 
carries her four times round the husband. The Brahmans recite texts 
or wan Iras i a piece of cloth is held between the bride and the bride- 
groom, and at the favourable momont, regarding which the Shraynks 
are vory particular, their hands arc joined. The hems of the bride’s 
and bridegroom’s clothes arc tied together and they walk four times 
round a fire which is lit in tho middle of the central square. They 
then feed each other with coarse wheat flour and worship Ganpati and 
the family goddess. The bridegroom and bride then go with his 
friends and relations to his house where they worship Ganpati and 
play at odds and evens. On tho second or third day after the marriage 
the bride’s father makes presents of money and clothes to the bride- 
groom and his near relations. In some villages bordering on Mrtrwitr 
the marriage consummation take places on the marriage night. 
Before consummation the bridegroom presents tho bride with orna- 
ments worth from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. On the second da}’ the bride- 
groom and his friends ave feasted by the bride's father with sweetments 
or with whey and millet. As among Mcshris marriages are not. 
allowed between near relations. The marriageable age of a boy is seven 
and upwards and of a girl from seven to twenty in some parts of north 
Gujarfit. Except the Pdnchds or LoWs, ShrAvak6 do not allow their 


The object of tho«o ceremonies seems to bo to drive tnvny tlio spirits which mny lrnvc 
Como into tho booth along with the bridegroom. Tho plough is the symbol of cultivation 
and ho who tills a Held according to Persian ideas drives away many evil spirits,* The 
arrow as an iron-tipped weapon is feared by spirits, Tho churning hnndlo from -its 
connection with tho products of tho cow is like the pestle from its connection with rico 
fcarod by spirits. Tho noso is pinched to keep spirits from entering into the bride- 
groom, So other classes pinch the bridegroom’s car* ' 
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■widows to marry. Divorce is never granted and polygamy is unusual. 
During the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy lap-filling 
lihoUiharvo and wristlet-tying rakhdi are performed. These ceremonies 
do not differ from the corresponding ceremonies among Meshvi Yanids. 

"When a Shrdvak Vdnia is at the point of death a text from the 
Punya Prakdsh is read to him by a religious-minded Slirdvnk, and an 
image of one of the Tirthankars is brought from the temple and shown 
him. The dying person makes presents to Brdhmans in grain and in 
cash. Among the Osvdls and Shrimfilis the dying are dressed in their 
full dress, if a man in a waietcloth a long cotton tunic and a turban, and 
if a woman in a bodice a petticoat and a robe. After this robing they 
arc laid on a mattress with a coverlet spread over it. Among other 
Shrdvafc Vdnids a dying man is dressed in a waistclotli and a dying 
woman in a petticoat and bodice. The dying person is then laid with 
the head towards the north on a part of the floor which has been 
freshly eowdunged, hut no darlha Poa cynosuroidcs barley and 
sesame seed are strewn over it When life is gone some sweetmeat halls 
are thrown to street dogs. Without washing or again changing the 
clothes the body is tied to a ladder-shaped bamboo bier and carried to the 
burning ground. The relations and caslefellows follow calling upon 
Bdm. When the burning ground is reached the body is carried three 
times round the pile, the clothes are stripped off and the body is laid 
on the pyre. Except when the grandfather is alive, the eldest son of 
the deceased sets the pile on fire. After the body is burnt tho mourners 
bathe and return to the house of the deceased. They then separate 
but meet again at the house, where they peep into the house well 
and wash their hands with earth and water. The near relations of 
the deceased remain unclean five to ten days. During these days of 
uncleanliness among the Osv&ls, the chief mourner feeds bull-buffaloes. 
On the last day of mourning the near male relations of the deceased 
have their head and chin shaved. The practice of shaving the upper 
lip wlvch was common forty, years ago is falling into disuse as it 
is contrary to the Jain religion. The widow of the deceased if an 
elderly woman has her wristlets broken but her head is not shaved. 
She wears an ochre coloured robe and like a Meshvi widow wears no 
ornaments, makes no browmark, and does not anoint her head. If the 
widow is a young woman the only change that is made in her dress is 
that she is not allowed to wear jingling anklets and earrings and to 
make the brow-mark. Between the end of the mourning and the 
thirteenth day the Gorji is daily feasted. Except among the Bhdvsdrs 
Salvis and other artisan classes who have adopted Jainism no memorial or 
sftr&ddha ceremony is performed between the tenth and the thirteenth 
but presents of grain clarified butter molasses and coppers are made 
to Brdhmans. On the thirteenth day the chief mourner goes to 
the temple, worships the idols with the help of Bhojaks, and makes 
offerings of safflower frankincense and sandalwood, and if Mb means 
permit ornaments and clothes. In honour of the deceased the chief 
mourner feasts his friends and relations or his castepeoplc ox if he is 
well off tho whole village. Shrdvak Vdnids do not keep monthly or 
yearly memorial days. 
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Each community has its headman or sheth who in consultation with — 

a few respected castemcn settles social disputes at a special^ meeting of Tiudkhs, 
the men of the caste. To settle religious questions or questions affect- siwAtaks. 

ino- the whole community the headmen of the different subdivisions 
meet and their decision is binding on nil. The headmen o£ the Visa 
Shrimdlis and Visa Osvdls hold the special privilege of fixing the day 
for the grand feast called No/cdrsi. They arc not so ready as 
Meshris to teach their children English. Ecu' of them are in the service 
of Government or native states. 

Besides the Shrdvak Vdnids‘described above, Bla'rwa'ri Slira - Ma'rwa'ris. 
vaks of the Porvdd and Osval divisions numbering about 6800 souls 
are found chiefly in the Surat district. 1 They are known as Mdrwdris 
because they have lately come from Mdnvdr and because many 
of them still look upon Mdrwdr as their home.' Like the Mdrwdris, 
their names show that other Gujarat Shrdvaks camo originally 
'from Mdrwar, but the Gujardt Shrdvaks have been settled for so 
many generations in the province that all connection with their 
former country has long ceased. The Marwdris of the different 
divisions dine together but do not intermarry. When ihese 
Mdrwdris first began to settle in the villages of the Surat district 
has not been ascertained. It is said that a feivfamilips have settled 
for more than two hundred years. Newcomers constantly appear, 
and generally for the first generation keep a close connection with 
Mdnvdr. The common belief is that the Surat Mdrwdris came 
from the Thdna district where they are settled in considerable 
strength. But this does not seem to be supported by marriage 
connections with the Mdrwdris either of Thdna or of the Daklmn. 

' It seems more likely that passing south in their search for work they 
found the villages of northern Gujardt well stocked with Meshri 
and Shrdvak Vdnids, but that south of the Tdpti village money- 
lenders were scaice. Their wiry large-boned frames, their long 
lank hair, and their coarsely cut and dark coloured faces show 
them to be distinct from the Shrdvaks of Gujardt. They live 
almost all in villages, most of them in well built brick-walled 
houses often the only two-storied buildings in tho village. In dress 
they differ from other Shrdvaks, the meu wearing a particoloured 
red and blue tightly-rolled close-fitting headdress ; and the women 
petticoats larger and fuller than those worn by other Vania and 
Shrdvak women. The women, like Mdrwar women, wear large 
and heavy ivory bracelets and armlets. 8 Though all understand 
and can write Gujardti, among themselves they speak a dialect of 
Mdrwdri and write a character somewhat different from that in 


u to tho 1872 census there were ahont GS00 Mdrwdri Shrdvaks in tho 

°*, Gu iwdt. Of tlieso 0000 were in Surat 400 in Broach and 400 in tho 
at/, .^ e oen?us 1891 returns MArwrfri Shrdvaks at only 527. It sooms 
„ tnat the Marwdris have been grouped with tho Gujardt PorvAds and Osvdls. 
x " “ rwan “on and women have been changing their dress and ornaments for the 
- w lcW * eW ®en shave like Gujardt bhrdvaks, and do not Vcar long lank • 

irristlctsSd krge^^tUhtB? 19 ’ & -°' V ° £ th ° W0Dl ° n hftV ° CC ° s6d t0 
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use among other traders. In the matter of food they arc ns careful 
as Gujarat Slirdvaks to eat of nothing that lias had life. But 
they differ from other Gujardt Shrdvaks in their utter abstinence 
from the use of any intoxicating drugs. Though not allowed to 
cat with the Gujardt Shrdvaks and despised them as strangers 
and upstarts, they hold much the same social position os other 
Meslin and Sliravak Vanias. Thriftier, harder-working, more 
sober, cooler-tempered, better behaved and more enduring, they are 
at the same time meaner, and, in their business relations, harder 
and more dishonest than the Gujardt Vanids. Towards strangers 
of their own caste they show much sympathy and active kindliness, 
though with other classes their dealings arc marked by little 
fairness or forbeai ance. 

All are shopkeepers and moneylenders. 1 And though many 
of them are newcomers and all newcomers are poor, they soon 
make money, and, as a class, arc well-to-do. Arriving in Surat 
without money or education the Mdrwar Sliravak is taken in 
hand by his castefellows, fed bj* them, set to work, and in his 
leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. "With this help at 
starting, the immigrant, who is frugal temperate and hardworking, 
soon puts together a small sum of ready money. Prom this 
amount by advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom exceeding 
Us. o, his capital has, after a few years, increased to Its. 2000 or 
Rs. 8000. With these savings he returns to Mdrwar, and, at this 
stage of his life, he generally marries. Practising economy even 
in his native land, the Mdrwdri brings back with him to the village 
where he formerly had dealings enough ready money to enable 
him to start as a trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the 
village, leaving it only when forced by urgent private reasons to 
visit Mdrwar or because lie has become bankrupt an event that 
seldom happens. Except hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, almost every village in Surat has its Mdrwdri shopkeeper 
and moneylender. In the larger villages, with enough trade to 
support more than one shop, the Mdrwdri keeps little but grain in 
stock. In smaller and outlying villages, where he is tue only 
trader, the MAnvdri starts ns a general dealer, offering for sale, in 
addition to grain, spices salt sugar oil cloth and brass bracelets. 
The settler is now a member of the community of Marwdri 
shopkeepers and moneylenders. 

The Mdrwdris are rich and well-to-do. Many families aro worth 
from Its. 3000 to Its. 10,000. Settled in one of the best houses in 
the village, with a good store of cattle and grain, spoken of by all 
with respect as the s/ielh or master, and seldom without some 
families of debtors bound to perform any service he may stand in 
need of, the Mdrwdri moneylender lives in a state of considerable 
comfort. They ore all Slirdvaks or followers of the Jain religion. 


1 In the rural parts of the Stmt district those foreigners so completely monopolise 
the business of monaylending- thnt in the villages sontb of the TApti hfArmtri is the 
tern in common use for moneylender. 
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and like the Gujarat Shrdvaks of the Shvctambar or white-robed 
sect, chiefly worship the twenty-third saint or Tirtliankar Pdrnsndth. 
In the largest of a group of villages a temple of Pdrasndth is 
generally to be found. To meet the expense attending the mainte- 
nance of worship the settlor devotes a fixed portion of his gains. 
At the same time he subscribes to a provident fund for the help 
of the widow and children of anj r member of his community who 
may die leaving his family in straitened circumstances. Their 
customs at birth marriage ddhtli and other leading family occasions 
are in all points like those practised by other Gujardt Shrdvaks. 
They call Brahmans to conduct their ceremonies and pay them 
respect. They ask their priest to prepare a horoscope at the time 
of the birth of a child; they )Vorship Chhathi the sixth-day 
influence ; their women remain impure for thirty or thirty-five days 
after childbirth ; the child is named by its father’s sister ; the 
lap-filling ceremony is performed at the time of first pregnancy; 
at marriage Ganpati is worshipped, a chori or square is made, and 
a marriage thread is worn by the bride and bridegroom. In regular 
fashion tlie bride and bridegroom walk round the chori, the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom are joined, and kmisdr that is wheat- 
flour cooked with molasses, is served to the bride and bridegroom 
on the completion of the marriage ceremony. They bum the 
dead, hold themselves impure for ten days, and feed Brdhmans and 
their castepeople, but do not perform shra'ddha or any other death 
ceremony. 

As is natural among a small body of men living in a strange country 
the members of the Mdrwdri community are bound together by 
many tics. Tho settlers in a group of villages have generally one 
family to whom they yield a place of respect. With the head of 
that house as president, a few of the leading men form a council 
or mahajan , settling social disputes, arranging for the support of 
their temple and its worship, and for the management of the 
provident fund to which all subscribe. The M dr war is are careful 
to teach all their children to read and write. Of late years they 
have increased both in number and in wealth. They have also 
begun to settle and build houses. Instead of seeking matches in 
Mdrwdr many of the Surat families have intermarried, and there 
seems little doubt that before another generation is over most of 
them will. have come to consider Gujardt as tlieir home. 

Shra'vaks follow Jainism and are divided into two leading sects 
Digambards or air-clad and Shvetdmbars or white-robed. The 
.Digambards are also called Ummad and the Shvetdmbars Tappfls. 
Among Digambards the image has no eyes and no loincloth. Among 
the Shvetdmbars the image has gold eyes fixed with glass and a piece 
of linen carved round the loins. Again the Digambara priests are naked 
and keep to their monasteries and the Shvetdmbar priests are clothed. 
Of the two sects, the Shvetdmbar sect lias by far the largest number 
of adherents in Gujardt, The Shvetdmbars are subdivided into 
eighty-four sub-sects or gachhas , of which about fifteen to twenty 
only now remain. Of the existing gachhas , the Lonka gachha , is 
n 2181— -]4 ' ‘ ' * 
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more careful not to destroy animal life than the oilier gachhas. They 
believe in arhafs or saints but aro opposed to idol -worship and ridicule 
the idea of an idol granting a prayer. Their Shripn jya or spiritual head 
of the gachlin resides at Baroda _ and has fhlvars or deputies at Delhi 
Ajmere and JAlar. The Shripnjya goes every year on lour visiting 
his disciples. About 500 years ago a schism arose in the Lonka sect. 
A priest disputed the authority of hia Shripnjya and was expelled the 
congregation, lie practised severe austerities, and gaining a large 
following founded a new gacliha, which is called Bhundia. Like the 
parent gaeJiha , the Dhundirfs are opposed to idol-worship and building 
temples, and accept only thirty-two sutras or aphorisms of the Jain 
faith. Their priests do not beg, but live on such offerings of food and 
clothes as are freely made by the congregation and own no property. 
They are clad in while and mask their mouths with linen to prevent 
their breath from killing insect-life. They never stir out in the rain 
lest they should kill some animal and always hrush the ground before 
they sit. Sense ge even te the length ol brushing the ground in leant 
as they walk. They neither wasli thoic clothes nor any part of their 
body. The DhondiSs aro mostly found in KdthiAvdda. Their opposi- 
tion to idol-worship lias alienated most of their adherents in Gujariit 
proper. 

Among the white-robed or ShvctSmbari Shntvaks are three classes 
of ascetics, Sddhus Sddhvis and Gorjis. Like the Brrthmamc 
Sanydsis or Brahamachdris these Shvetdmbari ascetics do not act as 
priests to ShrAvaks. The Sddlius who are also called Snmbheklri or 
belonging to no gacltk are as a rule recruited from pious Shrdvaks and 
are said to keep Jain rules more strictly than SltripujyAs and Gorjis. 1 
There is little difference in the entrance ceremonies for Sadhus 
Sddkvis or Gorjis. The person who wishes to become a Sddhn goes 
to a learned S<idhu and bowing at his feet, humbly asks him to take 
him as his pupil or chela. The Sddlui finds s out that the parents and 
relations of the youth are willing that lie should become an ascetic, 
that his limbs and organs are sound, and that be has sufficient strength 
of body and mind to stand the fasting and other discipline laid 
down in the Jain scriptures. A fortunate day is chosen to hold this 
initiatory ceremony. When the disciple is a man of means the 
ceremony is performed at his expense. In other cases the cost of this 
ceremony is contributed by the Shrttvak community who ave always 
pleased when additions axe made to the number of the religious class. 
The ceremony is celebrated with the same pomp as a marriage. A 
procession of rich and poor young and old men and women starts from 
the house of the disciple, and passes with music and singing through 
the chief streets of the town which are lined by spectators. The 


1 The Shripnjya or Gorji is required to undergo a second initiating ceremony if ho 
wishes to become n SAdhu. This is a practical proof of the superiority of Sddhus over 
Shripujya or Gorjis. 

8 This rule of ascertaining the wish of the parents mul testing the physical and 
.mental powers of a novice is at present necessarily disregarded in the case of 
Gorjis, 
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procession is headed by shibelds that is young boys and girls who are 
seated on richly caparisoned horses and who wear costly clothes and 
precious gold and pearl ornaments. The horses arc led one after the 
othor in rows of twos or threes. Before each troop of horses comes a band 
of musicians or drummers and after the horses a number of men walk 
slowly. The disciple who is to be initiated comes last in a palanquin. 
He clasps a cocoanut in his joined hands. Before him comes a num- 
ber of men and behind him many women who sing religious songs. 
One of the women who is generally related to the porson to be initiated, 
carries in her hands a chhdb or bamboo basket with the articles required 
Bor tho intended Sadhu. As the procession passes the spectators bow 
to tho intended Sadhu and he bows to them in return. They pass 
outside of the town and stop below an dsopdlo Polyalthin longifolia 
tree, where the initiatory ceremony lasts for three or four hours. The 
initiator or guru does not join the procession. lie either awaits the 
procession at the tree or joins them after they arrive. The Gorjis 
f orm a circle round the intended priest and the laity stand behind. Tho 
novice puts off his old clothes except the waistcloth. lie then 
cither himself plucks out the hair of his head or gets some one else to 
pluck it out, and puts on the robes of an ascetic. When he is robed 
he is given a new name containing at least one letter of his original 
name. Camphor musk sandal saffron and sugar are applied to his 
bare head, while the initiator repeats texts calling on him to observe 
with care the vows taken at the initiatory ceremony. Tho novice 
stands with folded hands before the guru who gives a discourse or " 
path on the five vows Pancha malid vralas. The novice is then supplied 
with the articles allowed to an ascetic by the Jain, scriptures. These 
are the kapado or white cloth spotted yellow about eight feet long and 
five broad which is worn over the upper part of the body ; cholpdth 
or waistcloth about five feet long and three broad which falls from 
the waist to the ankles ; five wooden pots or pdlrds in the shape of 
deep dishes; a jug or trapni ; a cup or cltelno ; a black rod or (land 
about five feet long to guard against hurt but not to injure others ; 
a ogho or brash, which while walking is carried under the left arm-pit 
and is used to sweep the ground. It is in shape like a flywhisk 
and consists of about two thousand spools of wool sewn to a 
piece of cloth and bound to a sandal bla^kwood or tealcwooA staff 
about fifteen inches long. The ceremony is completed by the guru 
throwing vdslt khep or fragrant powder on the head of the new ascetic 
as he passes. The new ascetic does not return to the town but passes 
the night either in tho neighbouring village or in a rest-house outside 
the town. He comes back next morning and stays in the monastery 
or apdsara. The Sddhu wears red ochre or bhagva coloured ch-thes. 
He wears only two pieces of cotton cloth one called chanotho which 
without having the end passed between the legs hangs from the waist 
a little below the knees, the other cloth is worn over the upper 
part of the body. lie wears no headdress and does not allow 
the hair of h’s head his moustaches or his beard to grow. Except 
when enfeebled by age ho does not shave, but after allowing the 
hair to grow for about six months tears it out with liis lingers. 
He always carries his staff Hand and ogho brush, and beforo be sits down 
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sweeps the ground to push insects away. He sleeps 6n a blanket 
and owns no property. Hfe never kindles a fire or cooks food, bdt 
begs cooked food front Shvetdmbar Shrdvaks. About noon be starts 
from the monastery with two wooden pots or patrds, one for Water 
the other for food. He goes to Shrdvaks and where there are no 
Shravaks, to middle and high class Hindus Brahmans, Vanids, 
Rajputs, Kanbis, Khatris, Kumbhdrs, Silthdrs, and Rdbdris. He enters 
those houses only whose doors are open, neier knocks at the door, and 
does not beg at the houses whosfe doors are opened purposely on seeing 
him. On entering an open house he repeats the words Dharma, Idbha 
Bruits of religion, when the owner of the house lays before him Ihiksha 
or cooked food. Out of this he puts in his own pot' a small quantity 
bo that the householder may not have to cook again for the require- 
ments of his family. When he has gathered enough for a meal from 
different houses the Sadhu returns and eats at home. 1 Drinking water 
is also collected in the same way, but the water should ' have been 
boiled four pohors or twelve hours, as fresh life is said to form in 
water after every twelve hours. During the fair season Sddhus are 
forbidden to stay more than five days in the same village and more 
than a month in the same town. But they are allowed to pass at 
one plaee the rainy season that is four months fiom the fourteenth of 
A'sJtdd Sudh to the fourteenth of Karlik Sudk. The Sadhu' s chief 
duties are to study and teach the Jain scriptures and to keep the 1-ules 
laid down in the Shdsfcras especially the five main vows or panel a maM- 
vratns. These five vows are to refrain from prunatipdt life-taking, 
vivrkhavad lying, ad at I ad an receiving anything without the knowledge 
of the owner, mait/mn sexual intercourse, and pa # {graft taking gifts 
not allowed by religious rules. 

Sddhvis or Nuns are recruited from religious Shr&vak women who 
spend their time in preaching and explaining the Jain doctrine and rules 
to women of the Jain faith. Except that the diksfta or initiation is 
given by a Sddhvi tlie initiating ceremony is tbe same as that 
observed by Sddhus. The Sddhvi begs her meals and water in the 
same way as the Sddhu and her dress is of the same colour. She wears 
one robe round the waist and another on the upper part of the body. 
A bodice and a long piece of cloth is worn under the waistcloth. She 
wears the shonldercloth drawn over her head so as to cover her face. 
Like the Sddhu she tears out the hair of her head about once every six 
months. When she goes out she carries her Sand and ogho. 

Any Shrdvak may leave his family and become a Gorji. s At present 
most Gorjis are the sons of low caste Hindus or are illegitimate 
children who are brought or bought up by Shravak priests or Gorjis. 
For this reason the Gorjis have sunk in estimation. The initiatory 
ceremony for becoming Sddhus and Gorjis is the same. The Gorji 


1 Although one E&dhu or Sidhvi brings in tbe same pot the meal of another S&dhtt 
or SJdlxvi, _the Sddhus and Sddlms and even fchnpujyas und Goijis do not take 
their meal in the same dish as the Shrdvaks. 

5 It is said that occosioally boys are dedicated in consequence of vows made by 
Shrdvaks without children who promise their hrst-born to their Shripnjya or High 
Priest In hopes of obtaining further posteuty. 
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like (lie Sadliu Wdars only two cloth ^ a \Vnist and a eliouldcrclolh. Seclidii tlh 
He differs from the Siidlm by wearing white instead of red oehro TJiIwiftS, 
and by having larger and fuller robes which bang to the feet. A few ehto'vakg. 

' dissipated Gorjis wear silk waistcloths and draw one end back between SiWjhii. 

tire legs. The rest let the waistcloth fall to the feet. _ Gorjis grow the aotfti. 

moustaches and tho hair of the head. The head hair which is kept 
on the whole head instead of on part of the forehead only in the 
ordinary Hindu fashion is cut short behind and made Smooth by 
applying fragrant oil and the brush. Except a few who break the 
rules and cook rich food in their monasteries, Gorjis never cook but 
beg dressed food or bhiksha from the ShrAvaks, and where there aro 
no ShrAvaks from other Hindus except the low castes. Drinking 
water is also collected by begging as SAdhus. A striet Got ji never 
eats or drinks when the sun is below the horizon. Like SAdhus, Gorjis 
have two wooden pots or pat ran, one for food the other for water, a 
wool brush or ogfio , and a staff or daiul. Unlike SAdhus or strict 
Gorjis they sleep on soft cotton beds instead of coarse blankets* 

Gorjis have few of the religious scruples of SSdhus in begging their food. 

They do not hesitate to knock at a SlirAvak’s door if it is shut, and 
if the door is not opened to wait before it for hours till the householder 
is forced to give food. One Gorji often begs and gathers in the same 
pot the food and water for his other Gorji friends. Unlike the 
SAdhus who have a corresponding order of female SAdhvis, the Gorjis 
have no order of female Gorjcns. Gorjis are generally supposed to be 
loose in keeping the Jain rales. Unlike SAdhus and SAdhvis the Gorjis 
piactice sorcery and magic and prescribe medicine. 

Except SAdlins nnd SAdhvis who belong to no gachha , l Gorjis and Shrifnjydt. 
ShrAvaks are divided into bodies or (jack has. The ShvetAmbaris 
sire said to be divided into eighty-four gachhas, but in GujarAt only 
stboub ten are found . 2 Each gachha has a spiritual head called 
Shripnjya who is chosen from among the Gorjis of thosnmo gachha 
provided he was originally a ShrAvakor n Brahman. As a rule the 
Shripnjya fixes who is to be his successor. If lie dies ■without 
naming a successor the Gorjis and ShrAvaks of the gachha choose 
their Shripnjya from among tho Gorjis belonging to their gachha. 

Tho new Shripujya’s lmir is plucked out, texts describing tho duties 
of a Shripnjya are read by ouo oF tho Gorjis, aud tho assembly of 
Gorjis is directed to obey the (Shripnjya. Shripnjyas wear their 
liair and dress and beg iu the satno way ns Gorjis except that a Gorji 
sometimes brings tho Shvipujya’s supply of food and water with 
his own. ShripujyAs and Gorjis take ihoir meals at tho samo 
table, but SAdbus and SAdhvis do not eat at tho same table ns 
Shripnjyas and Gorjis. Besides by servants nnd maceboarors 
the Sbripujya is attended by a body of fivo to fifty Gorji 
disciples, lie moves iu a palanquin with a largo retinue aud 

1 The gachha is not ti religious but ft (social division. At Ibo omt of the pachusan 
festival in fcpletuber-October tho Khrtivaka of nil tho gnchhai jncefc nnd separately 
celulnato their own dinner parlies. 

*7110 chief existing gachha * aro Anclutlin , JTadvdmati , Khadtar, LvdhipObdJ, 

Prti'ckandcur, Sdgar^ Tapyuchha, Vadiposhal , Vttjcaimtr, nnd Yajedoesur. 
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arranges to send Gorjis from ono place to another according to the 
•wants of tho Shravnk laity. In tho time of tlic last. Tirtlianknr 
Mahtivirnsvdmi (jj.c. 527), there arc said to have been three orders 
of ascetics Slid h us, Up.idhyas, and Arhdryas or Gandhnrs. The 
Sddhus by diligenco nnd learning found fit to tench hymns or 
sutrapath became Upadhyds and Upridhyits by further stiidy and 
experience were raised to he Achdrylis or Gandhnrs. About eight 
hundred years after Mahavimsvdmi, tho character of t!»e ascetics is 
said to have declined. The modern Shripujyits took tho place of 
Gandhars nnd tho Gorjis who mostly livo ns diBcipIcs of the Shri- 
pujya have taken the placo of Slidhus. Tho modern Sndhns are 
said to bo a new or reformed order who attempt to lead a lifo moro 
in accordance with their scriptnres than the Gorji’s life. They havo 
no connection with tho Shripnjyds nnd Gorjis. Shrdvnks lmvc at 
present much regard for Eadhus and many laymen consider 
Sadlius as their spiritual heads g tints. The number of Jain Sndhns 
is decreasing. Except a few who are strict and wellbehnved, 
tho -majority of the Goijis me given up to worldly enjoyment, 
'l’liej’ beg for nnd own Wi alth and property; they break the vow of 
criibacy by living in concubinage ; they r« crnit men by pnrehaso 
nnd other illegal means; they client people by practising sorcery 
and magic ; and they behave openly m such a way as to create hatred 
and contempt. Fifty years ago the people believed in witches and 
feared tho Shripujyus and Gorjis who were considered tho best 
magicians of thn time. But now tho Gorjis have lost thoir 
importance ns sorcerers nnd magicians. 

The religions buildings of the Shrd vales are of two classes, 
monasteries ajnisaras and temples defira*. The temples are cither 
shihharlandi spire-roofed or g/tnrderiiser lionsc-roofed. Tho spire 
temples aro generally made of stone with pyrnmidical top-; and 
domes and have ono to four gates. A few of these temples which 
are knowu as bdean JttuHi dchrds havo fifty-two shrines round tho 
main building. Tho house-roofed temples which are built of stone 
or brick and niortar have either terraces or roofs on tho top and in 
some cases have upper stories. Tho gronud floor of almost all tho 
temples is paved with white and occasionally with black mnrble, 
and the walls of some temples are inlaid with mnrble. As a rule tho 
ground floor which is raised and approached by steps is divided into 
two parts the hall mandap and the shrine galfatro. The hall whero 
tho people collect is separated from the slirino either by a wall or 
by iron brass or woo 'lattice work. Along tho back wall of tho 
shrine a stone or mar La e scab is raised for the idols. Opposite tho 
middle door, in tho middle of this seat, is a second raised seat for 
the mulnayak or patron Eaiut of tho temple. " Many Jain temples 
have an underground apartment called bhoiru , corresponding with 
the shrine above nnd furnished with a second set of idols arranged 
directly underneath those in the temple. Tho temple is always 
fragraut with incense. In large towns aro temples richly painted 
aud decorated with chandeliers wnlishadcs and other glass lamps. 
They cost two or* three lakhs. They are built cither by a single 
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wealthy Sbrdvak or by subscription, Slirrtvaks being vevy liberal in 
the sums they spend on temples. A Shravak temple is always 
called after one of the twenty-four Tirtlinnkars or patron saints. 
If the temple is built by a single person tho Tirthanlcnr chosen is 
one whose name belongs to the same rashi or zodiacal sign as tho 
person at whose cost the temple was built. If the temple is built by 
a number of persons the Tirthnnkar is chosen who is most popular 
with them. The imago of the chosen Tirthankar is generally set in 
the shrine on a raised seat and called mulnagak or chief leader. 
On both sides of tho patron saint images of one or more of the other 
Tirthankars are placed and all worshipped with equal respect. 
The images are seated figures of men mostly of white and some- 
times of black marble and sometimes of gold sometimes of silver set 
with diamonds and rubies. 1 In both temples the images, especially 
tlie imago of the mvlndyak, are decked with ornaments worth Micks 
of rupees. 2 

Besides the images of Tirthankars, there are placed below the 
idol of tho mulnagak or in other niches or shrines or tipper stories 
images of Hindu goddesses and in front of them a eoconnut some 
betelnuts and some rico. Sometimes to tho great displeasure of 
orthodox Shrslvaks images of Hindu gods and goddesses are placed in 
niches outside the inner temple. 

The Sadlius, Sddhvis, or Gorjis rarely visit a temple. If they go 
they bow to the idol from a distance. They never perform the 
daily worship which is left to paid servants called pvjaris. Most 
miuistrants are ShrinMli Brtlhmaus aud some are Tapodhans M&lis 
aud Kanbis. These miuistrants except when on duty are allowed 
to act according to their own religion. They go to a Shrtlvak’s 
temple and perform the worship of the idol as a hireling and not as 
a devotee. Any Hindu who is not a flesh-eater or spirit-drinker is 
considered afit temple servant. A Shrdvak ministrant is never paid 
in money. Ministrants of other castes are paid sums up to Rs. 100 a 
year besides .the use of such fruit as is laid before tbe image by 
Shwivak votaries. Aud if his caste allows tho ministrant eats food 
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1 When nn imngc is installed by boiiio wealthy i hrftvak many smaller images nro 
brought into tbe temple and consecrated. They are then ready to bo moved to any 
small nowly built shrine after comparatively few ceremonies called jiratishtha havo 
been performed. The ceremony of installing a now idol is called tho anjansuldkha or 
anointing tlie eye with a stick, Tho ceremony is performed hy lay’ religious Mirdvnka 
with tho help of tfddlius or high priests who complete tho ceremony hy anointing 
the cyo with kathtri or musk and sprinkling on the head of tho idol sandal and 
Itanium. During the last fifty years the anjamalalcha reremony 1ms boon twice performed 
in GujarAt first by Slicth Motislin, a well known banker of Bombay about a.d. 1837 
when be built a temple on Pdlitdna bill, and again by Slieth Hatising Kcsrlsing of 
Alimeddbdd in a.d. 1847 when ho built the great temple outside of tho Ahmodtlb&d-Dchli 
gate. There is no idol worship according to primitive Jain religion, its chief tenet 
’ being that the universe is a product of nature requiring no creator or God. The 
worshipping of tho Tirthankars appears to bo a growth of later times. 

, 2 The ornaments arc the crown earrings, necklace, armlet, bracelets, and waistband. 

Besides tlieso there is a full dress ornament called dugi which covors the body up to tlio 
neck. All tlieso ornaments arc made of gold or silver gilt and many of them are set 
with diamonds rubies and emeralds, lticli temples ns a nilo linvo two sets of tlieso 
ornaments, one act being used daily tho other on -grand occasions. 
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prepared by the Shrdvaks. Jain temples nro always closed during 
the niglit and neither priests monks nor temple ministrants live iir 
them. In some temples a lamp of clarified butter is set in a niclio 
with a small glass door. But as n rule a light is not kept burning 
during the night. Except in big temples where one or more servants 
are employed, the ministrant’s duty is to sweep aud clean the temple, 
to keep watch over the temple vessels, and to perform the worship 
of tho idols. Every day he opens tlio temple before dawn and 
doses it at sundown. After tbe templo is swept and cleaned the 
ministrant bathes at about six or seven and marks his brow with 
reddish-yellow saffron and sandal powder. He then puts on two 
cleau cloths, one below tho waist tho other called vtrasnn worn on 
tho left shoulder, one end of it being enrried round below the right 
nrm back to tho left shoulder. Ho then folds his shonldereloth 
eight times and fastens it round his month and noso and goes 
into the shrine where ho picks from the idols the (lowers garlands 
and ornaments which were worn tho previous day. Ho then with 
a peacock’s feather-brush cleans the idol and washes it with water 
mixed with milk cards sugarcandy and saffron. The ministrant again 
dries the idol with a cloth and re-washes it with water. After drying it 
thrice with three separate cloths the ministrant lays flowers before and 
over tho idol, applies fragrant substances and essence to its toe, ankle, 
navel, brow, heart, palm, shoulders, neck and crown, 1 burns aloe sticks, 
waves lamps, aud with grains of rico draws a lialE square or sdlhio 
on u low footstool and as naived or sacred food lays on it almonds 
sesame sugarcandy and sweatmeats brought from a Shrdvak family. 
After ibis ho unties his mouth cloth and sits in the hall, bows 
thrice before tbe image and chants prayers. The morning service 
is finished by ringing a bell which is hung in all temples. Except 
on great occasions when they arc kept open the wholo day tho 
temples are closed by noon. They are opened again an hour before 
sauset when the ministrant burns aloe-sticks waves lamps nnd repeats 
the chief virtues or gunagtpn of the Tirthankar after which the 
temple is closed till tho next morning. The ornaments which aro 
worn by the idol in the morning are cleaned aud again put on tho 
next day. Shrdvaks both men and women go to the templo in the 
morning and evening to pray nnd visit the idols. Some Shnivaka 
bathe iu the temple and sometimes go through the same ritual as the 
ministrant. Women rarely go through tho regular ritual although 
they are not forbidden to do so. If one of the lay worshippers 
performs the service the ministrant is not required to repeat it. 
When Shrdvaks come to pay homage to the idol, they set in 
front of tho idol almonds and rice and sometimes flowers and 
sticks of aloe or frankincense dhtp dip. Shrdvaks do not as 
a rule take anything in their pockets os on returning home 
from the temple whatever they have had in their pockets cannot 
•be used for any other purpose. To obviate this inconvenience 
Shrdvaks often go to temples wearing no clothes above tho 


. * Tho DigamhaTda worship only the toe. 
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waist. On entering tlie temple Slirdvak's repeat tlie name of 
Adishvar Eishabha or whoever is the patron saint of the temple 
and sweep a little space on the floor and sprinkle rice in the form 
of a sathiyo. They then walk three times round the image always 
keeping the right hand nearest to it and making an obeisance, 
repeat a hymn 1 * * * * * in praise of the Tirthankars. The hymn lasts for 
five or six minutes and is either sung loudly or under the breath. 
Shrdvaks also perform domestic worship of the deity at home. No 
taxes or fixed payments are levied for the maintenance of Shrdvak 
temples and monasteries. Whatever money is laid beforo the idol 
by the devotees is gathered and credited in the account book. The 
temple income is spent in repairing the temple, in buying ornaments 
aloe-sticks saffron musk and other articles used in the worship, 
and in paying the ministrant or pujdri if he is not paid from other 
funds. The temple is not considered the property eithor of the builder 
or of the priest class. Its management is eutrusted to one or more 
lay trustees who are generally chosen from the sect or gachha to 
which the builder of the temple belongs. The managers are not 
paid but the position is considered one of honour. 

The Jains have monasteries or apasards distinct from their temples 
or dehras. These monasteries are the dwelling places of Jain 
priests, Sddhus, S.idhvis, Shripujyas, and Gorjis. They are built 
either by wealthy Shrdvaks or from the religious endowments of 
the Shrdvak Mnlidjan or guild. They are buildings with largo 
halls without bath or cooking rooms. The Shripujyds and Gorjis 
live in one apdsara and Sdclhus and Sddhvis in separate apasards. 
They have no communication with each other. Images are never 
kept in apasards. They aro the property of the Shrdvak community 
and are repaired from their common fund. In the Sddhus’ apasards 
from seven till nine in the morning tho Sddhus daily read and 
explain the Jain scriptures and discuss and inculcato Jain doctrines. 
These lectures are largely attended on tho ten great days 8 of tho 
month, five of which are iu tho bright and five in the dark half, and 
on other festive occasions. Sddhvis also come to hear Sddlius 
lecture. The Sddbvis or nuns, who never touch a man, and other 
Shrdvak women sit separate from the men and liston at a distance. 
Sddhvis give instruction to Shrdvak women in their apasards but a 
Gorji or Shripujya seldom lectures or preaches. 

The most 'sacred period of the year for a Shrdvak is tho Puchusnn, 
more correctly Paryusan or the sacrod season. Among tlie 
Shvetdmbards it begins with tho twelfth of tho dark half of Shrdvan 
(July-August) and ends with tho fifth of the bright half of Bhddrapad 
(August-Septomber) . Among the Digambars tho sacred season 
lasts for fifteen days beginning from tho fifth of the bright half 
and ending on tho fifth of the (lark half of Bhddrapad. The 


1 Tho following h tho Shrdva'k hymn : ition to tho Arliats, to tho pure oxist- 

eneos, to tho sages, to tho teachers, to all tho • V t m ttie wori<1 * Tho morn ‘?g P»yor 

runs : I heg forgiveness, Oh lord, for your slav movor 0 vil thoughts tho night may 

have produced ; I bow with my head. II. II. 1 V Works Vol. I. pngos 318-319. 

• Tho ton great days are tho 2nd fitli 8tli 11th , /14lli of each fortnight. . 

B 2181— 15 • 
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following details relate to tho Paehusnn as observed by tlio 
SUvetambni ;is. A strict Shvelilmbnr ought to fust (luring the whole 
Pnchnsau week and in rare inf fauces the rule is obset red ; bat almost 
all fast’ on the Inst day. 1 During this week the Shvetanibimui 
goncrnlly do not work mid both won and women flock several times 
during tlio day to the temples or ilchra * nnd moonstones or apumru* 
where the Siidhus rend nnd explain the Knlpnsufni. 2 The reading 
commences at six in the morning and ends between four and six in 
tlio ovening with half an hour’s re.st at midday. During this rest 
the audience is served with pahttns or sugar-cokes four to each 
person, sometimes almonds four to each, nnd rarely cocoa nuts ono 
to each person. A copy of tlio TCalpasutrn is brought from the house 
of a devout Sliruvak to the apusara in procession with music ntul 
singing. It is tied in a piece of rich cloth nnd carried in the hands 
of a boy seated in a palanquin or on a liorse or on an elephant 
where available. Deliind the boy walk Gorjis and behind them 
laymen. At the monastery tlio book is laid on a sinfiunni or 
lion-seat nnd the party who brought it stand before (he book with 
joined hands nnd worship it. On the fifth day of the Pachusan week 
the life of Mahitvirnsvdmi tlio twcuty-fonrth Tirthaukar is read 
and the meeting breaks up at noon instead of in iho evening. 
On this dny all, except those who hnvo to observo the fast 
continuously during tlio week, break their fast and nttend a ensto 
feast, tlio expenses of which arc met by contribution. Those who 
have broken their fast resume it from the next day. 

Besides hearing tlio scriptures read to thorn, nl most all Shvetiimbars 
perform every day in the evening during tlio Pachusan week the 
padiliamna, more correctly the paukraman ceremony. It is some- 
thing liko a confession by n body of persons. All SAdlins and 
a few strict Shrdvnks perform it every dny morning and evening 
throughout the year, many on sacred days, but the majority only 
in tlio Pachusan week. The Shrdvnk who wants to perform tlio 
ceremony goes to the monastery of his rjachka with n kntdsnn or 
seat of woollen cloth eighteen inches square, a mohpati or month- 
fillet, a piece of white cotton cloth nine inches square, a wnistcloth 
fresh washed nnd dried, nnd n chavfo or brush of 1500 woollen 
thrends each nine inches long tied to a stick nino inches long. 
At the monastery ho puts on tho wnistcloth, sits on the woollen* 
clotk-senfc, holds boforo his mouth with his right hand tho month- , 


* Ordinarily a Jain fast is much stricter than that of o Jlnvhmanical Hindu fa't- 
jjometimes though rarely a Jain tiidhu or devotee takes the voir of fasting to death- 
Tins is called tanlbdro or sleeping. The ;Sidtm who wishes to practise the death-rite 
Abstains entirely from food nml drink. After fasting sonic time Ids body is con>istot!y 
rubbed with n wet doth. When the &Mhu U nt the point of death ho is placed in » 
sitting posture in o shrinc-gliapcd lit/" .-lee mated with tiu«o\ and small nags. After 

flKlt.ll tllf* lltt^f Wiflt flirt rload hmlii Sa/ • ... L — «l.~ 



• ™ . . . . ! hopes / *0 are given up. 

vt e vi-i I^ 5 u Vi A ono .°^. t ,G ^Vu-or'*’ religious Itooka of tho Jains. It treat* ot the 
life of Mahftvira tlio twenty-fourth f " .nkar. 
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fillet and lays before liim the brush. D tiring the ceremony, if he 
is required to stand up be uses the brush to brush his person and 
seat every time he stands up and sits down. When all the 
congregation have taken their seats, one of them who knows the 
formula administers the oath called samngak, binding them that 
they should not leave their seats and be all attention during the 
ceremony. The Sddliu of the monastery then recites certain 
verses praying that all sins as regards animal life committed 
knowingly or unwittingly by the congregation may be pardoned. 
During the recital all except the Sadhu observe silence which is 
broken at intervals by joint prayers. The ceremony lasts for an 
hour but on the last day of thoPachusan it extends over three hours. 
The ceremony begins while it is daylight and onds at dusk. 
No light however is brought until the ceremony is over. Before 
it breaks up the meeting is served with sweot-balls on the last day 
and with palasas or sugar-cakes on other days. On the day 
following the Pachusan images of saints are taken in procession 
round the town and the holidays aro closed with subscription feasts. 
Daring these holidays in large towns fishermen and sometimes 
butchers are induced by money payments to give up fishing and 
slaughtering animals. They are all generally shut up from morning 
till evening. 

Next in importance to the Pachusan is the Siddhachakra Puja or 
saint-wheel worship. It is performed twice a year in Cliaitra 
(April-May) -and A'shvin (September-October) and lasts for nine 
days beginning on the seventh and ending on fullmoon day. The 
wheel consists of a silver or other metallic circular plate with nine 
round compartments traced on it. In the central compartment is 
engraved an image of Arhat or his name. In the other four 
compartments the images of Siddho, Achdrya, Upadhyn, and 
Sadhu are engraved or their names writton. In the remaining four 
compartments the words Dnydn or knowledge, Darshan or religious 
discipline, Oharilra or good conduct, and Tap a or austerity are 
written. Outside the circle are sometimes written the names of 
the ten TJrdlivaloknivasis or regents of the ten directions, of sixty- 
four ruling deities, of the two Bhairavs, of the two Dakshas, and of 
Chokreshvari or the guardian deity of the Siddhachakra. These 
deities are worshipped collectively and separately with flowers and 
sandal-paste and versos in praise of Jain saints are recited during 
the worship. 

Among the Shrd vales one of the most popular objects of 
benevolence is tbe Pdnjardpol or animal borne, where with the 
exception of asses, which are rarely sent, all domestic animals and 
such as are not of a venomous or cruel nature, when maimed 
diseased or advanced in age are received and tended by a staff of 
servants. 
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OTHER TRADERS. 

Besides tlie Mcsliris and Shrdvalcs who form tho great Vstnia 
, community, tlio throo clnsses which deporvo mention along with llio 
V jin in traders arc Bbnnsa'lis, Bha'tia'8, and Loha’na's, 

Elian sa'lis 1 * 3 * or YogtlS, 26,723, found in Kaeltli and KdtlnAvada 
are said to have come from Sindh. JIiiRhamlmen, shopkeepers, and 
traders, they arc hardworking and thrifty*. Though, except rome who 
have made fortunes in Bombay, few of them avc rich, ns a close they 
arc free from debt, generally owning one or two milch buffaloes and 
cows. Yaifthnavs innamo, some of them worship goddess. But they 
chiefly reverence tlio Mdndvi saint, Siidliu Liihlds, to whom they 
3 'carly make presents of money and some grain. Their family goddess 
is Ilingluj in Sindh. Birth mul mnrriago registers arc kept by their 
priests, and widows nro allowed to marry. Their family priests arc 
JSrirasvat Br&hmans who eat with them. 

Bha'tia's 1 with n strength of 23,621 nro found mostly in ICnchh 
and KtithiavAdn. They claim to he Blidli Rajputs of tlio Yiidav® 
stock, who under the name of Blifittis or Bhiitirift arc the ruling tribe 
in Jcsalmir in north Rnjputalin, and who as Musalmdn Blnitis nro 
found in considerable numbers in tlio Labor and Mulkfn divisions 
of the Panjnb,* and to a less extent in the North* Wept Provinces.' 
In Sindh, whore they aro host known as the tinders of Shikarpur, 6 
they nro found over the whole province, and in Knchh chiefly in 
Abdfisn and Pavnr, nrnl in the towns of Mrindvi, Mundrn, and 
Anjdr. 7 According to Panjdb accounts their cnrliest capital (n.c, 
600) was at Gajnipur, supposed by General Cunningham to have 
been not far from the modem Rdvalpindi. Prom this, he thinks, 
in tho first century A.D. they wore driven south-enst before tlio 


1 01 tlio origin of BliAnsAli or Bliaus&ri, n lately adopted name, no explanation lev* 
liecn found. It is said to come from a mythical king Ulianu'al. Eortmrly tliey were 
generally known a* Vegio* or Vegu*. meaning mixed race. About A.n. 1200 they tail a 
fort named Vegugad in the Han, nortli of Lnkhpnt, of which trace* still remain. DcUarros 

(A.D.1C50) (Dec. IV. Lib, V. Cap. I.) mention* them under tho name of Bangncari*, a* a 
kind of merchants who cat meat and fish. 

3 According to General Cunningham BhiUia or Bhnltin conics from lhat a warrior 
(Ancient Geography, I. 247;. They aro also said to ho co’Jed either after Bliat one of 
the son* of S*liilivithnn (Asiatic Researches, IX. 21$), or Bhnnat tlio grandson of Kim 
(Tuhfatn-l-Kiram Elliot, 1. 338). 

* Tlio Bhfttis and JddejAn nre branches of tlio Yddavs. Gladwin’s jVin-i-Akbari, 
II. 377. Tho Hindu Yddavs of Jcsalmir arc called Bhfitis, their hretlirrn of th» 
Panjab who have become Musalmfins aro known ns Bhatis, Ctinninghnm’fl Arch. 
Eon. 1803-G4, II. 20. Tho micro of Jcsalmir nro Bhattis, those of Bikrfncr Muftis, 
and tho Hindti traders of Shikifrpur in Sindli Bhrftiis. Elliot’s Races N.-W.l’., I. 37. 

* North Rajpufclna is tho modem head-quarters of tho Bhiltis, Olio boundaries 
nro roughly, on tho north the Satlaj, on tho east Ilnriana, on the south Bikjlncr, and 
on tho west the desert. Hamilton’* Gazetteer, 1 . 223. In the beginning of the century 
llioir hend-quortefa wero at Uhatncr 330 miles jiorth-en*t of Difcdner. Ditto. 

8 Elliot’s Eacos N.-1V. P,, I. 37, 38. * Elliot’s Enccs N.- VV. P,, I. 37. 

7 Wilford (AbibUo Researches, IX. 21$) finds mention of them ns Ashnm Blidtis on 
tho high land to tho CAst of tho Indus from Unh to the sea. lie also savs (page’ 222) 
that somo Bhdti tribes havo settled to tlio cast of the Ganges, 
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Indo-Skythians. 1 * Tod mentions that in the eighth century the 
Yadu Bhattis were driven south of the Satlaj. 5 But it would seem 
from the accounts of tho third expedition (a.d. 100*1) of Mahmud of 
G hazni that there was still a strong Bhdtia kingdom at Bhfitia or 
Bherah on tho left bank of the Jlielam near the salt range. 3 And 
it was probably by the later Musalman invaders that the BhStids 
were driven south into the desert and Sindh. 1 In Sindh the 
Bhdtids have sunk to be fishermen, and there they still continue to 
eat fish and drink spirits. 6 Kachh Bhdtiris neither eat nor marry 
with Sindh Bhdtiiis. The date of the Bhrilirts’ arrival in Kachh has 
not been traced. Probably most of them have settled in Kachh and 
Kdthidvada since the establishment of Jddcja power (about 1350). 
Prom Kachh and Kathiitvada they ore said by degrees to have mado 
their way south by land through Gujardt and by sea to Bombay. In 
north Gujarat they live chiefly in villages and in tho south in 
towns. Their two main divisions, llaldis (from Ilaldr in Kdtliia- 
vdda) and Kachhis (from Kachh) eat together and intermarry. 
Bh&tids are like Ydnids divided into Yisds and Dasas who eat 
together. But the Yisas, while taking Dasa girls, rarely give Dasas 
their daughters in marriage. Besides golras or family stocks, tho 
Bhatias have eighty-four nit Ms 0 which very nearly correspond to clan 
titles. Marriage in the same gotva and mtkh is forbidden. They arc 
wellmnde tall and active. They are a little darker and less regular in 
features than other Gujnrdt Hindu traders, though in Kachh they 
are a remarkably fair and handsome race. 7 Their women are 
generally fair and handsome and in largo cities have lost much of 
their roughness of feature. The Kachh, Katliidvdda, and Bombay 
Bbdtids speak Kachlii and tho Gujarat Bhdtids speak Gujarati. 
They Hyo in well built houses with tiled roofs. Tho houses of tho 
rich are well furnished, while thoso of the poor havo the samo 


1 Cunningham Arch. Rop. 11.22. According to General Cunningham the TAdnvs 

were led. (a.d. 79) by the great SliAlivAlinn ami by his son Rdsrdu, the founder of 
Sydlkot. (Arch. Rep. 11. 21.) According to Wilford (Asiatic Researches, IX. 218, 
222) somo tribes of BhAttis strongly insist on their descent from ShdlivAhan and call 
themselves Vaishyns of ShdlivAhnn, Shnka-RAjn-Vnnsns or fc'haka-Rdja-Kuindrs, tho 
offspring of blink or SliAlivAhnn, They aro said to considor tlieir chief the representa- 
tive of .SliAlivrfhan and an incarnation of Vishnu. s Western India, 154. 

* Elliot's History, II. 80 and 440. Tho Bhalti Rajputs still point to this tract ns 
the place of their rcsidcnco before tlieir advance eastward, and their name is still 
preserved in tho largo town of Pindi Bhatlcan on tho ChinAb (Ditto, 441). 

4 Sir H, Elliot traces tho decline of tlic district of BhAltiAna, lictwcon Ilissnr and 
tlio Garrn, to the Muhammadan and Mughal invasions up to tho crowning ravages of 
Timur (a.d; 1399). ll-iccs N.-W. P„ II. 21, 22. s Trans. Bum. Lit. Soc. 31. 244. 

_ 6 Anadhar, Asar, Bahia (of Thali),. Bahia (of GAthn), Boda Bibal, BalAyn, Bhudlia- 
ria, Clidmuja, Chhnehhia, Dhnga Dhnkkar, Dlindiial, Dlindlinr, Doiya, Dcgchanda, 
Dutia, FardsgSndhi, Gokalgdndhi, GAjarin, Gagal, Gliaglm, GurugulAb, Hnriya, Juba, 
Jin, Jiyn, Jidlmn, JahAln, JujnrgAndhi, JAgtn, Kodhin, Koa, Kandhia, Kdjnrin, Knpur, 
Knrtari, Kukad, Karangotn, Elmira, Lnklianvanta, Media, Mogirt, Malan, Mechlin, 
Mota, Mathura, Multdni, Naycgdndhi, Ndgndn.'NisAt, Pancliloilin, Pndnmsi, l’Alijn, 
Panclidl, Pramnla, Pothn, Pndhthnga, ParcgdiuHii, Pavdr, Proma, Pnrrfjin, PnnvAr, 
Radia, RAmia, Rdja, Rika, Snpdt, Burniya, Sudds, BarAki, Soni, Sofia, Sijavla, Sodliia, 
, Thrfvnn, Tliaba, Tliiran, Tiiula, Tamhad, Udcsi, Vnnodn, Vncllnioha, Ved. 

\ 7 Trans. Bom. Lit. Soe. II. 245. So tho BhAtitfs of BhAltiAna aro said to ho one of 

tlio fittest and handsomest tribes in India. Jour. A. S. Bong. XXXV. II. 97. ' „ - 
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furniture that is found in a Vdnia’a house. Those who are rich have 
servants for their household work and have bullocks and horses. 
After their conversion to Vaishnayism, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, they became strict vegetarians, eating neither flesh 
nor fish and drinking no spirits. Their ordinary food consists of 
wheat ^or millet bread, rice, split pulse gruel mixed with spices. 
They" eat all grains and pulse except masrn, nagli, 'kalthi , and banii, 
and all vegetables except onions and garlic. Very few of them take 
ofuum., The men's dress consists of a waistcloth, a* jacket, a cotton 
coat, a shouldercloth, a handkerchief lied round the waist, and a 
turban which in Kachh and Katliiavdda has an extra peak or born 
in front. Except that the rohe is somewhat scantier, the women’s 
dress does not differ from that of a Vdnia woman. Among the 
well-to-do the men wear a silver waistband, a gold circlet above the 
elbow of the right arm, and a necklace. Except that they wear a 
gold nosering, the women’s ornaments are like those of a Ydnin 
woman. 

As a class the Bhdtias are keen, vigorous, enterprising, thrifty, 
subtle, and unscrupulous. Some of the richest men in Bombay 
started life without a penny. A large number of Bhdtias are 
merchants traders and brokers and within the last fifty years they 
have become a very wealthy and important class. Numbers have 
moved either permanently or for a time to Bombay, and, as there is 
no difficulty in the way of their travelling, many of them are settled 
to the west, in the ports of the Persian Gulf, the Bed Sea and 
Zanzibar, and east as far as China . 1 * * * * In north Gajavdt they are 
shopkeepers who first settled in towns but are now spreading over 
the rural parts, selling grain tobacco and betel, and to a small 
extent lending money. In Kachh, besides as traders clerks bankers 
and shopkeepers, many of them earn a living as husbandmen and a 
few as labourers. Probably from tbe religious feeling against taking 
life none deal in vegetables or in root crops. Their women are 
clever with the needle, flowering silk with much skill and taste. 

The Bhdtids as a class are prosperous and well-to-do. This is 
mainly owing to their enterprising spirit and the broad views of the 
caste in allowing them to undertake distant sea voyages. The 
Bhdtias are Yaishnavs of the Yallabhdcharya sect. They are strict 
vegetarians, most careful not to take life and very observant of 
religious rites. They respect the Brdhmanic gods, worshipping in 
their houses the image of Yishnu in the shape of Ranchhodji and 
Bddha-Krishna. They daily visit Yaishnav temples and reverence 
their spiritual teachers the Yaishnav Maharajds. These heads 
invest them with the sacred-thread, mutter into the ears of the 


1 Among "BhsftiAs, writes Eir Bartle Frere (a.d, 1875), ore the keenest of traders, tlic 

most sensual of voluptuaries, intellects remarkable e\en among Hindus for acuteness 

and subtlety, sometimes an obtuseness of moral consciousness which would startle a 

galley-slave, but in rare exceptions a simple devotion to truth which would do honour 

• to a Christian martyr. MacMillan's Magazine, XXXIT. 6 52 . 
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novice the tenets of their religion, and when possible attend at their 
marriages. They receive occasional presents in cash and clothes. 

The Bliatids observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts. They 
go on pilgrimage to Ndthdvdr, Bnndras, Gokul, Mathura, BetDwhrka, 
Jagannath, Prnbhds or Somndth Patan, Pandkavpur, andNdsilc. To 
' Dwdrka they go in Holi (March-April) and Bivali (Oclober- 
November) and to Prabhas Patan on tho bright fifteenths of Chaiira 
(April-May), Shravan (August-September), and Kartih (November- 
December). They go to other places when they find it convenient. 
After their return f i om a pilgi image some of tho religious-minded 
pass, like other orthodox Vaishnavs, through a purifying process and 
become imrjadis. After they have become marjadis they do not 
eat food cooked by any one except a marjddi. 

Before the birth of a child tho midwife, who is generally a 
barber’s wife, is called in. If tho child is a boy sug&r and dry 
cocoalccrnel aro distributed among friends and relations and the good 
news is taken to tho father b} r the midwife or tho family-priest or by 
some young boy who receives cash presents from tho child’s father. 
On the sixth day the women of the house go singing io the house of 
the priest and bring a clay horse and a roll of paper containing tho 
picture of the goddess Clihathi. The clay horse and the picture 
are worshipped, and the picture is pasted on the wall of the lying-in 
room. Near tho picture are placed a reed-pen and inkstand and 
a dagger and a sword. The newborn child is richly dressed and is 
made to bow to the goddess. Friends and relations are invited to 
dinner. The child is named on the sixth clay or on any other day 
by the father’s sister. The mother is held impure for forty to 
forty-five days. For the first ten days her touch is pollution, from tho 
tenth to the twenty-first day alio is allowed to move about the house 
without touching anything, and on tho fortieth or forty-fifth day 
she goes out worshipping the sun and the water-god in a river or 
well. The ceremony of the first giving of cooked food to the child 
takes place in the course of tho sixth month after birth. When 
the boy is seven or eight years old the thread-ceremony is performed. 
Those who are .well off perform this ceremony with full Brdhmanic 
rites. Those who are poor take the boy to their spiritual head who 
mutters some words into tho child’s right car and puts a thread on tho 
child’s neck. Besidos the Brdhmanic thread the Mahdrdja puts a 
necklace made of the wood of the basil plant on the child’s neck. 
Presents in cash are given to the Mahdrdja or high priest. 

Girls are married between nine and twelve. The supply of 
marriageable girls falls much short of the demand. Consequently tho 
bridegroom, besides presents to the girl in tho shape of ornaments and 
clothes of tlie value of Its. 4000 to Rs. 5000, lias in some cases to pay tho 
girl’s father large sums in tho shape of purchase-money. So great is 
the expense that many Bhdtids remain unmarried. Others to collect 
money enough go to China, Zanzibdr, and the ports of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. By perseverance and industry they amass wealth. 
When a boy or man wishes to marry his friends and relations ask the 
girl’s father to give him his daughter in marriage. The value of the 
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ornaments to be presented to ilie girl is settled. The girl’s father then 
sends liis priest to tlio fattier or relations of his intended son-in-law. 
In token of acceptance the girl’s father sends four copper coins, a 
handful of millet turmeric and botclnuts, and some dro or sacred grass. 
The betrotlial is then entered in tlio caste registers and the father 
of the boy pays a fixed sum to the casto fund. After some days the 
girl’s father sends half a man or twenty pounds of sugarto the boy’s father 
who distributes it among his relations. The women of the boy’s house 
then go with music to the girl’s house with a portion of the ornaments 
and clothes fixed at the time of betrothal. The girl’s forehead is 
marked with kanku or vermilion and the ornaments and clothes are 
given to the girl to wear. Besides presents in the shape of cocoanntB 
the women are feasted. The girl’s relations then go to the boy’s house 
and arc presented with cocoanuts. The marriage-day is fixed by a 
Brdhman astrologer in the presence of the girl’s and boy’s parents. 
When the hoy’s parents cannot be present the girl’s father tells the 
boy’s father of tlio marriage-day through the family-priest. About 
eight days before the marriage-day a booth is built at the girl’s house 
and the hoy and girl arc rubbed with turmoric. A Ganpati made of 
black gram adad Phaseolus mungo flour is worshipped. Four days 
before marriage the female relations of the girl go with music to the 
potter's house and there apply hankie marks to his wheel and bring 
earthen pots and arrange them in four piles. Two days before 
marriage the bridegroom with his friends and relations goes to the 
bride’s village. The party is received by the bride’s relations who 
give them a separate lodging. The bridegroom sits on a low wooden 
stool, and the parents of the bride mark his forehead temples hand 
waist and feet with kaiiktt. Early the next day the bridegroom goes 
on horseback to the bride’s house and is received at the entrance by 
the bride’s mother. He is led into the house, and, with the 
bride, sits in that part of the house where the family-goddess 'is 
painted on the house-wall? The bride’s and bridegroom’s heads are 
covered with a hood made of the leaves of the date palm. A piece of , 
coloured cloth is placed between the two with one end of it on the 
bride’s head and the other end on the bridegroom’s lap. They then 
worship the family-goddess, the family-priest of the bride officiating at 
the ceremony. "When the worship is over the bride and the bridegroom 
take from each other one by one several pieces of juvdr Indian millet^ 
stalks held in the hand. The female relations of the bride drop one ' 
after another small cotton bundles on tlio bride’s head which the bride- 
groom clears away ; and the female relations of the bridegroom drop 
the same bundles on the bridegroom’s lap which the bride clears away. 
The bridegroom returns to his lodging. The bride next goes with 
music to the bridegroom’s lodging and is received at the entrance by 
the bridegroom’s mother. The bride sits in her father-in-law’s lap, 
receives a silver coin, pours some milk on the ground, and returns to 
her house. The female relations of the bridegroom then bring to the 
bride’s house the ornaments and clothes fixed at the time of betrothal. 
The women after giving the ornaments to the girl go to their lodging. 
The women of the bride's house then take earthen pots full of milk 
and curds to the bridegroom’s house. The bridegroom then goes with 
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music to tlie bride's house in procession with men walking in front 
and women singing songs behind. The procession stops at the bride's 
house; The bridegroom alights from bis horse and stands near the 
door where lie is received 1)j r the bride's mother. She shows him a 
model plough, an arrow, and a churning handle, and pulls his nose. 
The bridegroom is led into the house and sits with the bride at the place 
where the family-goddess is painted on the wall. The ends of the 
brido and bridegroom's clothes are tied together and their hands arc 
joined in the presence of their spiritual head if he lives in the 
neighbourhood. They are led into the central square or chori of the 
marriage-booth where they move four times round the fii’c, and feed 
each other with sweetmeats. Nest they go to the bridegroom's lodging 
with the ends of their clothes tied together. There they give each 
other a handful of sesame, and the bride presents a handful of sesame 
to the bridegroom's parents who return it to the bride with a silver coin. 
Their priests are Pokarna Brdhmans. Marriage is forbidden between 
the descendants of collateral males and females when they arc not more 
than seven degrees removed from each other. Widows are not allowed 
to many and divorce is not granted. Polygam}’ is allowed when the 
first wife is barren. Disparity of age between husband and wife is 
common. In the course of tlic fifth month after a woman's first 
conception a bracelet is fastened to tlie woman’s right wrist. In 
the seventh month the lap-filling ceremony is performed. When 
a man is on the point of death ho is laid on a freshly eowdunged space 
on the floor of the house. The old sacred- thread on his neck is removed 
and a new one is put in its place. The water of the Jamna river is 
poured into his mouth. When life is gone the body is tied to the bier 
which is carried by the mourners after they have bathed. The body is 
burnt iu the same way as among other high-class Hindus. Impurity 
attaches to the nearest relations of the deceased for thirteen days. 
There is no headman in the caste. Serious disputes are settled by a 
few respectable men with the consent of the majority of the castc- 
peoplc. Violators of caste rules are fined and in grave eases are 
excommunicated. The fines are credited to the ciste fund. The caste 
also lories fixed contributions on the occasions of birth marriage and 
death. The fund is used in making or repairing caste vessels, in 
making donations to their spiritual heads, and in other charitable works. 
They send their hoys to vernacular schools but very few receive a 
University education. The Bhd.ti.-is are a prosperous class, and many 
of the rich invest their money in laud. 

Lolm'na's with a strength of 11,133 are found ohiefiy in Knelih 
and. ICdth.dvdda. Originally Rdthod Rajputs, they are said to take 
their name from Loluinpur or Lohokat in Multan 1 and to have 'been 
driven by tho Musalmdns from the Panjdb into Sindh, and afterwards, 
about the thirteenth century, to have found their way to Kachh.- 
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•Burton’s Sindh, 314. Burgess’ Arcli. Sur. Rep. for 1874, 193. Perhaps Ptolemy’s 
liabakn (bt Martin Geo. Grcc. et Lat. 222). At tlnirtra, Tod (a.d. 1823) found LolidnOs 
whom lie calls a mercantile tribe of Bliatti Rajputs. Western India, 309. 

A . ~ ln y; J ' n *" V - . 171. Their namo is mythically derived from Lav tlic son of Rfim. 
According to another account L'di.-inAs were in Sindh before Mtisalmdn times. Unddr 

B 2181— 1G 
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They probably belong to the LoMnis who formerly held the country 
between the Sulaim&n Hills and the Indus . 1 In Kachh in the seven- 
teenth century, especially during the reigns of Ldkhdji and Kdyadhan 
II., Lohdnds held very high posts as bankers and ministers. Among 
the Sindh Lohdnas there are at least fifty subdivisions, the chief of 
them Khudabadi and Sehvdn . 3 But in Kachh and Kdtliiavdda clan 
titles have worn down into family names nnkks, and mairiages are not 
allowed in the same nukh. Darker than Bhdtias they are like them tall 
strong and muscular. Their home tongue is Kaclthi and the dress both of 
men and women is that of other high clnss Hindus. The}' are Vaishnavs 
and do not eat fish and flesh or drink spirits . 3 Very sturdy and 
hardworking, they are most useful labourers masons and husbandmen. 
Some are very successful writers shopkeepers and grain-dealers. But, 
unlike the Bhatids, they seldom risk large ventures or push their 
fortunes in Persia Arabia or Africa . 4 Vaishnavs of the Vallabhdclidrya 
and Rdmdnuj sects their family goddess is RSndel M&ta, and they are 
devout worshippers of Darya Pir, the spirit of the Indus, who is 
said to have saved them when they fled from Multdn . 5 Every LohsSna 
village has a place built in honour of this Pir, where a lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept burning day and night, and where in the month 
of Chaitra (March-April) a festival is celebrated. They wear the sacred 
thread and allow polygamy and widow marriage. Their customs do 
not differ from those of Bbdtias and their family priests are SArasvat 
Brdkmans. They have a headman pat el, hut give him no personal 
authority, settling disputes at caste meetings according to the opinion 
, of the majority of the members. Those who can afford it generally 
give their children some Gujardti schooling. Depla's found in small , 
numbers in Kachh were originally Loh^nds and, though they dine with 
them, do not intermarry . 6 Their language and dress are Gujardti, 
and they are employed as house servants labourers and traders. They 
wear the sacred thread and allow widow marriage. 


Chach (A.n, 700) a LohAna same A Ogham was governor of BrAlnnnn&b&d nnil the name 
LoMna is said to have then included the Samma and LdVha elans. Elliot’s History, 
1.362; JlacMurdo Jour. B. A. Soc. I. 247. Lohafniis are still the chief Hindu tribe "in 
Hndh. Besides in the Panjrtb north-west Kachh and Sindh, LohSnAs are found in 
Baloehist&n, Afghanistan, the eastern parts of Central Asia, and on the Arabian coast, 
amongst a barbarous and a hostile people enduring all kinds of hardship and braving no 
little danger in pnrsuit of wealth. Burton’s Sindh, 314. Since their arrival in Kachh a 
large number of Loh&nAs have become Musabn&ns of the Mcman sect. It is probable 
that the Loh&n&s Lav Anus or LaniAnis are the people of LatnghAn near Jal&l&b&d, called' 
Lampdhas by Indian geographers. 

1 Beal’s Travels of Fa Hian (A.d. 400). Mr. Beal (page 60) identifies the Lohdn&s with 
the Lohds of the Hindus and the Loi of the Chinese. s Burton’6 Sindh, 316. 

3 In fcindh they eat flesh, are addicted to spirituous liquors, do not object to fish and 
onions, and drink water from the hands of their inferiors as well as their superiors in caste. 
Burton's Sindh, 314, So Tod (Annals of Rdjasthdn, II. 292) says ; Of the Loh&n&s the 
proverb runs, Except cats and cows they will tat anything, 

* Of the Sindh Lohdna trader Burton says (Sindh, 316, 317) : Uncommonly acute in 
business some hare made large fortunes in foreign lands. In Afghinistdn they are patient 
and persevering, little likely to start new ventures, cautious, and perhaps a trifle 
apathetic. Mnsson’e Trade of Cabal, 

* In Sindh most worship the river-god and some hare adopted the faith of B&ba Kfinak. 

Burton’s Sindh, 31 6. _ 

c The Dlirrfngadra and Wadliwin LohitnAs do not dine with DcpAlAs. 
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Rajputs numbering 498,063 or 5*03 per cent o£ the .Hindu popu- 
lation aie found all over Gujarat, but mostly in Kdthidvdda and in the 
north of the province. The details are : 

Rajputs, 1891, 


District. 

Strength.] 

Stahl 

Strength. 

AhmcdAbdd 

Kttlm 

Panel! Mnhdis 

Broach' 

Surat 

02,487 

00,801 

7032 

10,018 

0023 

Uatlvc States includ- 
ing KSthlSviida 
Baioda ... ... ... 

272,384 

07,713 

Total ... 

370,007 

Total ... 

127,000 | 

Grand Total ... 

408,003 


Exclusive of the large classes of garasia s or holders of alienated land 
and tdlnhdurs or superior holders who exercise no authority over their 
tenants, the Rajputs of Gujardt are still a dominant race holding sway 
over nearly half of the area of Gujardt and over nearly one-third of its 
people. The details are : 


Rajput Cutefsiups, 1891. 


Class. 

Miles. 

People. 

Itovcnuc. 

Cuss. 

Mites. 

People. 

Rcvomic. 

Ch.lvnd.ts ... 
ChobOns — 
DMmAs ... 
Gohils ... 
Goris ... 

JftdeJSa ... 
JcUivds ... 
.Thdlfts 

Parm irs ... 

33 

2303 

20 

02)2 

8 

13.301 

600 

30.17 

842 

03,001 

180,871 

3352 

010,323 

1,170,120 

71,072 

315,770 

100,109 

Its. 

05,500 

5,OH,375 

20,200 

40.42.000 
4500 

74,53,022 

4,00,000 

10.22.000 
2,33,025 

Ttdthods ... 
Itdivars ... 
Snrvaiyis... 
SIsodiyAs... 
Solanids ... 
VfighelSs ... 

Total ... 

2767 

8B 

200 

810 

080 

080 

251,712 

20,435 

10,478 

78,040 

107,307 

77,800 

Us. 

0,07,090 

40,700 

05,670 

2,54,600 

8,28,760 

1,25,000 

31,075 

3,090,(01 

1.02,27,514 


* Eovcnuo figures are estimates. 


Except the lower class Ddngs Karddids and Pddhrds, who allow 
widow-marriage and lot their women appear in public, Gujardt Rajputs 
have no subdivisions other than the tribes entered in the list above. 
“With all these subdivisions Rajputs eat, and, in places, through Gdmctia 
Rajputs have marriage connections with Karddids. Karadia girls are 
married by Gdmotids and Rajput landholders and t&lukddrs marry 
Gametia girls. Thus Gdmetids serve as a connecting liulc between 
Karddids and high class Rajputs. The Ddngs are of the same stock as 
the Jddejds and are confined to Kaclih. The Karddids are scattered in 
small numbers all over Gujardt and Kdthidvada. The Padhras 1 are 
found solely in the Surat district. 

The chief social peculiarity of the Rajput race is its division into 
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1 It is cnrions that Rajputs who allow widow-marriage aro called PiUlhrds or 
straight, wliilo those who forbid widow -marriage are callod Vdnktls or crooked. 
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clans. All clans cat together and intermarry ; but the members of a 
clan arc f 01 bidden to many within the clan as all mcmbeis of a clan 
are believed to be the children of one common ancestor. This dread of 
marriage among relations is sometimes carried to a strange extreme. 
As all Jddavs are in theory of the same stock, members of that great 
clan whether Jadejas Chudstsamds or Bluttis, ought not to intermarry. 
A Jadeja should not marry a Chnddsama, although the tribes 
separated in very early times. "When the members of a elan became very 
numerous and spread over a large extent cf country, the practice of 
naming groups of families mostly after a distinguished common 
ancestor and sometimes after the place of residence came into vogue. 
Sometimes surnames are taken from a calling as in the case of rcthuU 
or carriers of Government property ; and at times a mere clungc in 
dress is sufficient to create a new surname. The Knchhotids are so 
called, because their women adopted the practice of passing the robe 
back between the feet and tucking the end info the waistband. 
As far as can be ascertained Gujairit Rajputs have one liuudred 
and three surnames. 1 In Sum! and Broach most Rajputs have lost all 
trace of their elan. Some of the sub-clans arc so large and so long 
established that they have the importance of separate elans. Instances 
have occuried of marriages being annulled when it was found that the 
clans of the bride and bridegroom were divisions of the same stock. 

Of the great Rajput clans and sub-clans the following have alone 
been able to retain importance either in mainland or m peninsular 
Gujarat. 

Clia'vada's, the founders of Anabilavada (A.T>. 746) and once 
(A.D. 720-956) lords of Gujarat, now possess only the two sma'l 
cbitfcliips of Mansa and Yartoda in the Mali Kantlia and the two 
estates of Bhilodiaand Rnmpura in the Rcwa Kantlia. In Killhiavrida 
where, so far back as the late fifth and sixth centuries, they i tiled 
at various places on the coast, notably at Dviirka fcjomnath-Patan 
and Diu, their political jiowcr has long passed away, and they arc 
now found only here anil there as gurdntU or upper landholders. 
Most of the Kachh Clui\adas have fallen to he sonants. Riccut 
census and inscription details seem to establish tlie""faet that the 
Glinvadas belong to the great Gurjjara or White Iluna race who 
conquered northern India during the tiftli century a.d. 2 * * * * * * 9 


1 The following is a list of the 103 Rajput clan names in nse in GnjnrAt : Ada, 
Avcra, BalAter, Bftrod, Bb.iti, Bihola Solanki, Biya, Bodiv, Clmmarpa, Ghandrfvmt, 
CliSvada, OhAvad, Cliochn, Chiod, Chohrfn, ChndAvnt, Ddbhi, High, Daitna, 
Dairja, Devcliand, Dcvda, DhAndhn, Dod, Dodiya, DuvaJ, Ed, Galccha, Ghelot, 

Gohel, Goiter, Gor, Gnjjar, Hadial, Harashi, Hatha, Hnmad, JAdav, Jrtdeja, Jhnln, 
Jiriya, Jodha Bfitliod, Joja, Jut, Kaba, Each ho tin, Ealain, Karodin,i Ivlier, 

Khod, Khula, Enkan, Lakam, Mnhida, MokvAna, MAl, Mnsani, Mer, Mohal, Mori, 

KarvAn, PadhAr, FadhiAr, Palonhv, ParmAr, Fcsrau, Puravia Chohdn, Rina, 

EanrAtliod, Rdthod, lUral, Itdvar-Solanki, Rebcvar, Eevod, ScdfaAl, Sisodia, 

Sodha, Sodria or S&dria, ifojatria, Kolanki, Songad, Surcha, Buvar, TAnk, Taiitol, 

Thokiya, Tuar, VAdhel, VadvAsin, Taghcla, Vaisli, VAja, VAla, Vanila, Vanol, 

Yantiu, Vorarn, Vcjola, Vctiiia, YczAnin, Virpura-Solanki, Udvnt, and Uma, 

9 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I. Part I. pages 127 noto 2 and JOS, See also 
the article The Gujar in the Appendix to the present volume. 
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Choha'ns, the representatives of tlic imperial family of Delili 
(a.d. 119 1 ), have possessions in tliePrilanpur and llcwa ICdntha Agencies 
onty. The chiefs of Snigrim and Vdv in Pdlanpur and of Bariya and 
Chhota Udeput* in the ltewa Kdnilia are Cliohdns as also are the 
owners of eight states in the fc'ankheda and of one in the Pdndu Mehvds. 
Cliohdns are also found scattered in small numbers over other parts of 
Gujardt and Kdthidvdda where they live in poor circumstances as 
servants or as small peasant proprietors. 

Cllilda'sama's are an offshoot of the Samma tribe probably of 
Turk origin which entcied India during the seventh or eighth century 
and ruled at Nagar Thatlia in Sindh. The Chudasamas appear to 
have established themselves in Kaehh during the early tenth century. 
Prom Kaehh the}' pushed on to Kathiavada and settled at Yantlmli 
about nine miles south-west of Jundgadh fiom which they held 
Gimdr until, in A.n. 1472, Jundgadh was taken by Mahmudshnh 
Begada of Ahmeddbdd and the last of the local mlers, Ra Mandlilr, 
surrendered to the conqueror and forsook the faith of his fathers. 
Sordth became Moslim territory and on his death Ra Mandlik was 
raised to the rank of a saint under the title of Klidn Johan. The 
Chudnsamds are now found in Dholcia as gar&sias or upper land- 
holders. As Yddavs and descendants of Shrikrislina they claim 
superiority over all other Gujarat Rajputs, and though only a few of 
them aie left, the daughters of the clan are held to be lit brides even 
for ruling houses. 

Da'ima's who have no historical impoitanco in Gujarat hold a few 
small estates in the Sankhcda Mclivds in the Eowa Kdnilia. 

Gollilg, also called Gchlots and Sisodiyds, whoso head is the Rdna 
of Uda’pur in Rajputana the premier Hindu house in India, arc one 
of the four gieat divisions of the Rajput race, which still hold sway 
in Kdthidvdda and give the.r name to Gohilvdcl the eastern section of 
the peninsula. They claim descent from the Vdlds of Valabhipnr 
(a.d, 509-750) who though formerly supposed to be descended from 
Sluilivdhan or lCanakscna, that is the house of the gieat Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (A.n. 78), are now believed to belong to the 
White JIuna or Mihiia hordes by whom Valabhi was conquered 
about A.n. 490. On the ruin of Valabhi by Arabs from Sindh 
about a.d. 770 a bianch of the ruling family retreated to Mevdcl. 
There they gained possession of the fort of Chitor and ruled to 
the thirteenth century when a poitlon of them withdrew to Kichli 
in south Marwdr. Prom Kichli they were driven by the Rdthods 
about a.d. 1290 and forced their way into Kdthidvdda. 2 According 
to the local tjadition their leader Sojak married his daughter 
to the eldest son of Ra Kavat, the Chudasama chief of Soratli, who 
gave him a few villages in tbe east of his territory. Sejak liad three 
sons lldnoji, Sdrangji, and Shahdji. Rdnoji is the direct ancestor of 
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!-^' 1U n£ ro, !- , . M ^ 8 ^'is change in opinion regarding the Ydlds oro givon in tlio 
arlielc The Gtijar in tlic Appendix to this volume. 

* Compaio Bombay Gazetteer Kdthidvdda pngo 281. 
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the bouses of Bhavnagar aud Rdjpipla, Sdrangji of Ldthi in east central 
Kdthidvdda, and Shahd ji of Pdlitana about twenty-seven miles south-east 
of Lathi, Many small estates in Gohilvdd are offshoots from the house 
of Bhavnagar. Under Sorath the Ain-i-Akbari (a.d. 1590) notices 
a population of 25,01)0 Gehlots. These people who are known as Asil 
Gehlots are said to be descendants of Bappa who migrated from Yalabhi 
to Cliitor in the eighth century. They are said to have returned to 
Katkidvdda before a generation had passed. They now form the Gehlot 
subdivision of filers found in Porbandar and along the coast. In spite of 
their high standing in Kdthidvdda, the few Gohils in Kachli, with the 
exception of two houses, have sunk to the position of family servants. 

Like the Daimas, the Goris have a solitary settlement in the 
Sahkheda Mehvas in the Rewa Kdntha Agencj r , where they hold three 
small estates. 

Ja'deja's are the most numerous and at the same time the most 
powerful Rajput elan in Gujardt. Besides Kaehh, they own nearly 
one-third of Kdthidvdda, the two chiefships of Santalpur and Chddchat 
in the Pdlanpar Agency, and. a small estate in the Pdndn Mehvas in the 
Rewa Kdntha. In Kdfchiavada, besides minor offshoots the important 
states are Navdnagar, Gondal, Morvi, Dhrol, Rdjkot, and Mdlia 
winch were founded between a.d. 1540 and A.D. 1720. The Jddejds 
are the leading Hindu representatives of the tribe of Samma Rajputs 
who ruled Sindh from a.d. 1351 to 1521. The Jddejds claim to 
belong to the great Yddav stock whose pedigree goes back to Sdmb, 
son of Krishna, but there seems little reason to doubt that they are 
among the latest immigrant Turks who preceded the Arab conquest of 
Sindh in a.d. 713. Under the Sumra rulers of Sindh (a.d. 1053 - 1351), 
the Sammas probably maintained a half-independent position in the south 
of Sindh and seem at several times between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth centuries to have moved south to Kaehh to avoid Sumra 
tyranny. About a.d. 1351 the Sammas overthrew the Sumras, 
and, with their head-quarters at Samai near Tliatha, became the rulers 
of south Sindh. During the spread of Muhammadan power, the 
Sammds, lA Js the close of the fourteenth century, had adopted Islam 
and since th£usc conve rsion, though it is still borne by several large 
pastoral tribfL, the name Samma is less known than Sameja and 
Jadeja, the Hindu brandies of the tribe. According to the latest 
accounts, the name Jddeja was taken by the Kaehh branch about 
a.d. 1350, when they called in as their chief Ldkha, a son of Jdm 
Jada of Thatha. Prom Kaehh they entered Kdthidvdda. It is said 
that about a.d. 1313, Bahmani Samma led a band as far as Ghumli 
in the Barda hills, then the capital of the J ethvds and destroyed it, hut 
did not gain a permanent footing in the country. Santalpur and 
Chddchat were taken by Rav Khengdrji of Kaehh (a.d. 1548 - 1586) 
from Sarkhd ji the son of Lundji Ydghela. 

J ethva's probably came from the north, and first established them- 
selves near Morvi. Thence they spread westward along the coast, 
captured Dwarka from the Chdvadas, and moving to the south-west, 
established themselves in the strip of land between the Barda hills and 
the sea, They never passed far inland. Their first capital was at 
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Glutmli in the Barela hills about forty miles north-east of Porbandar. 
From Ghumli they moved to Chhdya on the coast about two miles 
south-east of Porbandar, and about A.D. 1785 in the decline of 
Musalmdn power, established themselves at Porbandar which has since 
been their capital. The tribe, which is comparatively small, are united 
under one head His Highness the Mahardna of Porbandar. Makar- 
dhvaj, the founder of their clan, was, they say, the son of ITanumdn, 
the monkey god, and of a female alligator, and, until recently, it 
was said and believed that as a mark of their descent the Jethvds were 
born with tails. It is established that the Jethvds are Mors, the 
representatives of the great Mihira hordes who in a.d. 490 captured 
Valabhi and overran Kd.thinvd.da. The name Jcthva, which is locally 
taken to mean cither Elder or Born under the constellation JtjesiAa, 
may be a trace of Yeta, one of the names by which the Llihiras or 
White Hfinas were known. 1 

Jhala's though well known in Rnjputdna are in Gujardt confined to 
east Kdthiavada. Their ancestor Ilirpdl is said to have belonged to a 
Makvdna family of ICachh, who, in the thirteenth century, moved to 
Gujardt and took service with Karan Glieto, the last (a.d. 1296-1304) 
Vdghela prince of Anahilavdda Pdtan. That chieftain probably gave 
I-Iirpdl a grant of territory to the east of the Ban of Kachh, and he 
established his residence at Patdi. The next capital of the clan was 
at Kura, whence being driven by Mahmud Begada of Gujardt in 
a.d. 148S they established themselves at Ilalvad, and in a.d. 1800 
moved their head-quarters to Dhrangadra. The common derivation of 
the name Jhdla is that Hirpdl’s sons were in clanger of being trampled 
by an elephant, when their witcli-motlier, stret'-liing her arm from an 
upper window, snatched them up and carried them to a place of safety. 
From this they were called Jhtlla or ‘ caught up.’ The fancifulness of 
this derivation, together until the facts of their history which associate 
them closely with the Mihira or White Idhna conquerors of the fifth 
century, suggest that the name is Jauvla the stock t'tle of the great 
White Hiina leaders Toramdna (a.d.450-5(J0) and Mihiiaknla* (a.d. 
500-540). From the parent stem of Dhrdngadra, besides other small 
estates, have sprung the independent cliiefships of Clmda, Lakhlar, 
Ifimbdi, Sdela, Vadhvdn, and Vnnkancr. 

Parma'rs who own cliiefships in north Gujardt and Kathidvdda 
appear to have come from Sindh. According to the Rds filala at some 
remote period 2000 Sodha Parmars came from Pdrkar dur’ng a famine 
and established themselves near Sdela in Kfithidvdda. The Vdghela, 
who then ruled ,at Yadhvdn, employed Mujo their head, to attack the 
BhU chiefs AliO and Phato who lived on the banks of the Sabarmat 5 , 
hoping that the attempt would end in disaster. But the Sodhds were 
successful, and the Yadhvdn chief gave them the four districts of Muli, 
Thdn, Cliolila, and Chobari. Of these the estate of Muli is now alone 
held by Parmdrs. To the Mahi Kdntha where they hold the two 
cliiefships of Dsinta and Suddsna, the Parmdrs came from .Nagar 
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’Oomparo Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part I. page 137. 

5 Comparo Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I. page 14G. 
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Section IV. Thafclia whence they were driven by the Muhammadans about a.d. 3050. 

Rajputs. ThardtL in the P&lanpm- Agency is sa : d to have originally belonged to 

Parma rs. Parmar Rajputs and to this - day many Parmdrs of the Suvar and Kalva 

sub-clans are found in subordinate pos'tions in Tharfld villages. In the 
Rewa Kdntha they hold only one estate in the Fdndn Mchvds. L‘l:e 
the Kathiavada ParmArs, the .Kachh Parmdrs belong to tbc Sodha 
snb-clan of the Parmdrs and appear to have come from Sindh. At the 
beginning of tbe present century these Sodha Parmars were in a 
wretched condit on Lving eh’efly as bandits, and, for several years after 
the beginning of tbe British connection with Kachh (a.d. lblO-1822), 
their raids caused the greatest ruin and distress in the east of the 
province. They aie settled in small numbers in the north of Kachh 
and in some of the Ran islands, and except a few cultivators are 
herdsmen, most of them in poor condition. Their chief connection 
with Kachh is through the marriage of their daughters with the leading- 
Jtideja and Musalm&n famdies. These Sodha women are of great 
natural abdit es and much personal beauty. In A.n. 1S19 Capfc. Mac- 
BlurJo described them as so ambitious auJ intriguing as not to scrupie to 
make away with their husbands that their sons might obta'n the estate. 1 

Ra’thods. Ra'tllOds own chiefships in the Mahi Kautha. The Rathods were 

driven south from Kanuj by tbe Muhammadans about tbe end of the 
twelfth century, and under the guidance of Siyoji, the son or nephew of 
Jaychand Dale Panglo of Ranauj, established themselves in the sandy 
deserts of MArwar. Siyoji’s second son Sonangji repaired to the court of 
Anahilavdda whose soveregn, probably Bbim Dev II. (a.d. 1179 -124 2), 
assigned him the fief of SAmetra in the district of Kadi. Not many 
years later, the R&thods won the fort and lands of Idar. Besides 
Idar, RAthod chiefs hold Pol, MAlpur, Magodi, Valasua, and 
Vasna in the Mahi Kantha. Idar is not now held by the old Rnthods 
but by the RAthods of Jodhpur. Of the succession of the Jodhpur 
chiefs two stories are told ; one that they were called in by the Idar 
ministers, the other that they had been in revolt against the : r 
brother, the MahArdja Abheyslngh, viceroy of Gujarat (a.d.1730-17-33) 
and were pacified by the grant of Idar. RAthods also own seven 
estates in the Saukheda Mehvds and two estates in the Pdndu Mehviis 
in the Rewa Kslutha. In the Pdlanpur Agency they aie landownei-s 
village-sharers and holders of service lands, but in Ksitliidvada wheic 
llieir number is small, most of them have fallen to be servants. 

Rehvars. . Relivar Rajputs 2 are confined to the Mahi K&ntha, wheie they hold 
the minor estates of Bolandra, Mohanpur, Ranasan, RupAl,and Vadagnm. 

1 Transactions Bombay Literary Society, II. 253. 

8 Of the origin of tho Relivar PatAvats the following account is given. The Rehvnr 
Rajputs are Parmrfrs who came originally from Ujjain and settled at ChandrAvati. They 
afterwards moved to PArknr,to Mount Abu, and lastly to TAringa,frora all of which places 
they soein to liave been expelled. They took possession of TAringa in A.n. 1226 {S. 1282). 
Their deeds or patas are derived from the former RAvs of Idar, and their dependence on 
the present Rsrja is limited to tbe payment of khieJtdi in cash. Of the origin of the name 
RehvAr tho story goes that one of their Ahu ancestors on his way to win his bride, stopped 
to pay his devotions at a temple of Devi. As she knew liis fa tor o father-in-law intended 
to kill him, the goddess said Heh var Bridegroom go no further. In obedience to the 
goddess’ warning the bridegroom remained and all who went on were murdered. Bow. 
Gov. Sel. XII. 320. 
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Jaspdl Bolivar emigrated from Chandrdvati near Mount Aim to Iladol 
in the Mahi Ivdntha in A.n. 1227 and ihenee in tlie thirteenth genera- 
tion Thitkor Pruthurdj moved to Ghodvada liaving obtained a grant of 
that and the neighbouring districts, which in course of lame were 
divided among the present ckiefships. Rehvavs aie also found in 
small numbers in poor circumstances in Kdthidvada and in other 
parts of Gujardt. 

Sarvaiya's, who are probably Chuddsamds, are found only in 
Goliilvdd where the} 1, arc landowners. 

Sisodiya's, the representatives of the Mcvdd house of Udaipur 
and the same in origin as the Goliils, own the state of Dlnrampur in 
tho Suiat district and the ekiefship of JDadhdlia in the Malii Kantha. 
According to their own traditions, the iJhavntnpur Sisodiyas, about 
700 years ago, under a certain Rdm Rija conquered fr-om the Bhils 
this portion of the hill lands of south Gujardt. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Yahdji, the first Thakor of Dadhdlia, with a 
body of horse entered the service of Kalidnmal the Rdv of Idar. 

Solankis, the once (A.D. 961-12-12) powerful successors of the 
Ckdvadds in the sovereignty of Gujardt, have their possessions confined to 
the wilds of the Rewa Knnthaand Bdnsdn. In the Rewn Kdnlha they 
hold the state of Lundvnda and an estate in each of the two Mclivdseg 
Sanklieda and Pdndu. In A.D. 1 225Virbhadra Solahlci killed Viro Bdriya 
chief of Yirpur, and established himself at that town c ; ght or nine miles 
west of Lundvdda. From this town the Lundvdda Solankis arc called 
Yirpura Solankis. The town of Lundvdda was founded by Bhimsingh a- 
descendant of Yirhhadra. Of the early history of the BSnsda Solankis, 
no details are available. Recent information leaves little doubt that 
like the Chdvadas the Solankis belong to the great tribe of Gurjjaras 
or Gujars who apparently represent the main body of tbe great fifth 
century conquerors the White Hunas. 1 

V a'dhels and V a'ja's who are branches of the great Rdthod clan are 
found in Kdthidvdcla. They entered the peninsula about the thirteenth 
century from Rajputdna. Tho Vddhcls treacherously drove out the 
Chdvadds from Dwdrka . and Bet, and established themselves there, 
while the Ydjas settled on the south coast, their leader Vcjo founding 
Vejalkot on the Rural river in the south of the Gir. From Ycjalkot 
they conquered Una and spread their rule cast to Jhdnjhmer and the 
Mandri river. Later as they were much harassed by the garasids they 
sought the protection of Bhdvnagar, where they are now found as 
small landholders. 

Va'gliela's who after the Solankis ruled over Gujavdi (a.d. 1242- 
130 J) now hold the three chiefships of Thardd, Morvdda, and Diodar 
in the Pdlaupuv Agency and the one chiefship of Petkdpur in the Mahi 
ICuniha. 

In addition to these clans, members may be found of all the great 
Rajput tribes and sub-tribes, Bhdtis, Ddbhis, Ghclots, Jddavs, 


1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, t. Part T. pago 408 ; and Tho Gnjat* Appendix to 
tnc prosent volume. 
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Mnkvriiuw, Moris, P<ulh ! itr«,nnd Yula*. Three mi*<i']fa!n».us' Rajput*- 
have fallen to !>o servant* ami |ra*-ant proprietor*. In nw**-t m*'** they 
ltol<l Heart tfly land enough #-t»p|«»rt th*ir famli'*;. 


The Gujarat Rajput n« n rub* is tatl and well btdll fn'r rb amfeaturi-d 
ami with a manly and pleasing exore- «*'nn and a liin^-- 1 . r l !»** in* ** i- 
straghl nr honked, the eye huge anti lustt* tt», tin* ir *• usually hisvk hut 
not unrointnotily blown nn-l s*>ntetm»-s rphtln»nn or j;» ny n!m> *-1 to 
!»liu*ne* i, the mouth Miintl, the far** oval. The mm have n<> lit.-i tub' 
Fur wearing the lia;r. Some tviiir it hnitr tying it ttt a knot on the top 
nf the head ; other.** rut the liar eh**** ; nnl a fnv »lm«* the h-ivl except 
the top-knot. J!«ys mar a h*-k nr curl over cn*h tar. Tin* men gr»w 
the nion*.to»’he mill uh.-ker w th great mre u-.tig dye* t*> ptr-erve it* 
dark colour Intig nft**r itlm* le**;un t«gt**w ptnv. They wur the lmtd 
hut, to di*t neu *h thejiuehe* from Mmahnan*-, they .* imatr th** ht\ r 
down the « cntie < f the eli.ti. K» opt in the i me of a death hi the family 
neither the Ixard nor the m* u*-ta< In* i*. slum*!. 1. he th" awn th- \\utn* H 
are well-fortncd and fa : r. They ate fata* U* for th.-ir g*'*! 3 ‘A- and for 
the cam they take to |.tc-er\e tin- r Imtity in nliiuwd vmr.-. ’Jin* 
nmhit on of j arent* nf iwdeiate imam i** to »»v th-’r daughters well 
settled in l.fe. nmrrie*! to a Thahor nr other landed j sopr.rtnr. h itH 
this object the physical ttn’ning nf a Rajput g'rl l>*-g ; tis when *di<* i*s 
(Ju'U* ymme. In the *outh*ia*-t nf Gnjnttit tin* haul 1 fe < f a eu!t’int«>r 
and the malarious ehinat** have tvlilx-d th.* Rajput * f s**m** nf hi*, haul- 
somems*-. St'll cam in south Gujatrit a Rajput ran R* la-ily hru.wii 
from his Knnh: or Koh nc.ghlrmr l»y th*- «ate he takes of Ids 'jetj-ojial 
nppenmtiec and hv the tdtm-** and el*a»lin**'S of hi*- ltul/K 

As a rule the home speech of Rajput-- i* Gujatdt*. In Kaehh tlte 
home tongue of the Jjidojn Rajput is Kiedild, vldih e|e»ely tr-etifh!i*4 
the diale-t in use in lower Rndh. Mn-t Gujarat ItnjpuU ah'* 
understand Ilimlusidni ; nml the home sp*e<h of tlm-eulio ami" fioju 
Mttrwtvr is Munvriri. 


The stylo of n Rajput’s h«n-e depends on In* own or*m Irs fmvf.ithe: V 
means' nnd focal pceLtioii. Kxeept the p*.nr, who live in huts with 
mud wnlls and (hatched ronfv, the Rajput cultivator lives in a brick 
nnd tuortnr lmu«e w,th a tihsl roof, in form nud im-tlmd of division 
tho home nf a cultivating Rajput dues n"t difFer from the lion*eof c ther 
cultivators, it has only one front door and in* windows. The cooking 
place is in n corner nf the veranda nnd Hindi i>|**n : .ng$ are kept in the 
wall to admit light and :dr. In fionl nf the house tie* thhli dr 
covered entrance is the only shelter for the cuttle. Rajput hntw** 
contain more furniture than those* of other rultivatois, and they me neat 
nnd cleanly ns the owner delights in arranging Ids eopj*cr-iH»t< so as to 
make the br’ghtcst jmssihle show. In nat : re states besides i In* gleaming 
cojipcr-jKits and other household goods, tho Rajput householder keeps 
n lx>x conlfdning n sword or n matchhek. The large Rajput 
proprietor or Tluikor lives in a hig ninns oti eallcil the. » lurlnir. A 
i Inrbdr forms a ipiadranglc nliout 150 feet by 1 20 feet, Onclo«M by a 
well-built stonewall ten to twenty feet high* separated by n j-as-iigo 
from tho inner buildings. r J1ic enclosure wldch is nppwehi-d by a 
jmssago has, outside of the gate hut. within the encircling wall, a shed, 
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used as a lodging for the poorer class of guests. On either side of the 
entrance passage is a raised platform, generally with an upper storey. 
On one of these platforms the Thakor sits and receives visitors, and on 
the other sit th'e servants and lower class guests. Inside of these 
platforms is an outer court with, to the right, in the outer corner, 
a fenced space used as a pound. Inside of this space are two platforms 
and a room where the Tlidkor bathes breakfasts and sleeps in the 
afternoon and where gardsia or landlord guests are lodged. Beyond 
the guests’ quarters, entered by a middle passago, is a stable cattle-shed 
and cart-room. Across the court, on the left, are, in the outer comer, 
a space for storing grass and fuel and close by with a front veranda 
two rooms, tbe sons’ quarters. The inner court is entered by a passage 
placed so that it gives no direct view inward. To the right is a privy 
and a well, and to the left inside of a veranda is the shrine of tire 
house-guardian. Passing through a doorway to the right of this inner 
yard, not far from the well, is the women’s yard with, in the outer 
corner, a granary or kothar. To the left, facing the women’s yard, aro 
the chief rooms of the house, a veranda iu front usually with concrete 
floor and to the left a cook-room and a water-room. Behind the 
veranda is an inner veranda and within it are two rooms substantially 
built of stone and moi*tar with concrete floors, and for light, two or 
three openings high in the walls. In one of these the women of the 
house keep their furniture and in the other the Thdkor sleeps. The 
dwelling of a small proprietor or gardsia is a quadrangle of about 
fifty feet by forty surrounded by a thorn fence. On the left at 
the entrance is a shed with divisions for cattle and for storing grain. 
Across the enclosure with walls of mud and rubble and a tiled roof are 
the two chief rooms of the house with an open veranda and cook-room. 

The dress worn by Rajput men in mainland Gujardt differs consider- 
ably from that worn in the peninsula. In Kachh the men’s headdress 
is a common silk ma&ru cap and over it a large loosely-rolled turban red 
in the case of the young and white in the case of the old ; a double- 
fronted wa-stcoat with sleeves varying in length from three to eight 
cubits and the strings about a foot long ; a long coat with wide sleeves ; 
a scarf dark in the ease of the young and white in the case of the old, 
wound round the loins the ends falling to the knees and fastened at the 
wa’st by a* variety of waistcloths ; a pair of loose trousers with a tight 
button at the ankle and pointed shoes. The Kitbidvada dress does not 
differ much from the Kachh dress. The chief and his relations or 
bMijads are always handsomely, and on great occasions are brilliantly 
dressed. Their turbans are usually of some bright colour enriched witn 
cloth of gold. The J&deja and Jhslla turban consists of endless yards of. 
cloth, rising high above the head and ending in a one-sided conical peak. 
These turbans arc exceedingly heavy and irksome to wear. The sash or 
kamarbaud is also composed of rich materials freely spangled with gold. 
It is worn very broad at tbe back, falling almost to the inside of the 
knee, and is t ed in front in voluminous folds. The hilt of a jewelled 
dagger generally shows among the folds, and, besides the dagger, some 
chefs carry quite au armoury of small weapons. The drawers are 
worn tight to the leg, the material being generally fine white calico. 
The coat on ordinary occasions is also of white calico, but, at slate 
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ceremonies, it is usual to wear an overcoat of velvet or silk or brocade, 
lavishly adorned witbgoM embroidery or with lows of seal -pearls. The 
jewelry worn on state occasions includes a gorgeous necklace of diamond*: 
emeialds or other precious stones, earrings and finger rings on almost 
every finger. Upper landholders or garatias dress more or Ic s s richly 
according to their mean*. Men past middle age geneially wear white 
turbans and are otherwise plainly dre*=ed. The younger men are given 
to finery especially in the matter of gorgeous turbans and waistcoats 
and gilt-handled daggeis and swords. 

In mainland Gnjaiut the male licnildie-s is a p : eee of wlrte cloth 
six to c’glit yards long wound loo«cly round the head and surmounted 
by another piece of colouicd cloth. The body clothes arc a coat and c'tbcr 
trousers or a wa^t/doth. The men wear anklets and where allowed 
always carry arms if only a liibty and un*ei viecahle sword. A turlian 
sometimes takes the pLvc of the headscarf. 

Except among the cultivating Rajput women of south Gujardt, who, 
like Kaubi women wear the long lobe instead of the petti* oat pairing back 
the skirt between the feet, the dress of Rajput women all over Gujar.it 
consists of the same three articles, the petticoat the backlc-s bodice and 
tire headscarf, all differing in fashion according to the loculi tv and in 
material according to the means of the wearer. Round the bead and 
shouldeiE is worn the headgear f and over - the bosom the bodice open 
behind but in front reaching fiom the neck to the wa'st, and, for the 
lower pait of the body, the petticoat which is much ampler in Ka n hh 
Kdthiavnda and north Gnjardt than in south Gujanit. The fancy for 
ample folds is carried to such an extreme that among the rich Rajput 
women of Kaehlr a petticoat about seventy- fnc feet long male of fine 
Turkey-red cloth, sewn into a large number of folds has come into faction 
as a home dress. Most Rajput women have spare clothe* for holiday 
wear. Among the rich the stock is both varied and large. A rich Rajpnfc 
woman has about fifteen petticoats, those for every-day wear of cotton 
or cheap silk, and those for hofulavs of cloth of gold or gold-fringed 
silk. Of bodices the number i* sometimes as large as forty. All ai c made 
of different coloured p’cccs of silk, the finest with thick lace Iwrdcrs. 
The headscarf, seven feet by eight, often changing in fashion, is, for 
ordinary use, of pla : n cotton ; for full dress it lias a gold lace border, 
and, on the end that shervs, a fringe of gold lace. The favourite colours 
are blue red and green ; yellow and purple are seldom worn. Black is 
the colour of mourning. The lerango or tw'o-hued, that is iron-gray on 
a red ground, which is the colour proper for old age and mourning, is 
also worn as a mark of sympathy by yonng women whose friends have 
been widowed. Certain gold and silver ornaments such as necklaces 
armlets and nose rings, depending on the relationship to the person 
who has died, are left off in sign of mourning. Rich Rajput women 
generally wear a plain suit in the morning and a richer suit in the evening. 
They take the greatest caic of their clothes and aic famous for the 
length of time they manage to keep them, fresh. Their special fondness 
for rich clothes makes them less devoted to jewels than other Hindu 
women. One strict rule is never to wear silver except ns anklets. Lamp- 
black, but not antimony surma, is nsed for the eye*, and henna 
Lawsonia inermis paste to ledden the hands and feet. A Rajput 
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widow is allowed to wear her haw, and instead of an ivory bracelet she 
puts on a gold armlet. A widow does not make the red brow-mark, she 
wears dark-brown clothes, abstains from animal food, and does not join 
in feasts. 

In manner Rajputs are courteous and polite but somewhat touchy 
and ready to take offence. They are fond of children and respectful 
to women. A Rajput of good family, if reduced to be a cultivator, 
would rather himself fetch water in the dark than allow his wife to 
bring it. Their sensitiveness to female honour is so keen that a 
man, however distantly related to a woman who has dishonoured herself, 
considers it his duty to destroy her and her seducer. They have a good 
name for honesty and they have given such brilliant examples of 
svaini-Uiakli or master-worship that ready self-sacrifice is considered 
the typical feature of the Rajput character. The Rajput is hospitable 
and loves to entertain strangers. They are fond of cattle and are very 
kind to their horses in whose good qualities they take pride. Many 
landed proprietors own studs and possess fine specimens of country-bred 
horses. Formerly Rajputs were noted for their headlong bravery and 
for their feats of strength and endurance. They were bold riders and 
skilful swordsmen, ilhey delighted in all manly and martial exercises. 
Long years of peace and order have effaced these noble characteristics. 
The Rajput still carries his sword hut never unshcaths it in anger. A 
martial bearing is seldom affected and manly exercise as a rule is avoided. 
The Rajput fadings are want of thrift and love of ease. A Rajput 
Vhdkor will pass whole days sitting in bis courtyard gossipping with his 
ne : ghbours and friends and as in a dream watching his dependants pass 
to and fro at their daffy work. Ilis fondness for kusumbn, that is opium 
and water adds to his indolence. The smallest Thdkor has his agent or 
harlkari, a shrewd Ydnia or a needy Brdhman, to whom he leaves all 
lvs affairs, and thinks it a grievance to be called upon occasionally to 
sign a paper. He does not object to a law suit or two, they add to his 
dignity ; but he hates to be troubled about them. His affairs are 
generally involved ; he is a kind and generous landlord and does not 
press for his dues. After his sons have grown up ho is often at feud 
with them as regards the division of his property; and his relations 
with the zenana or wives' quarters are occasionally the reverse of cordial, 
lie has little regard for conjugal fidelity on his own part and he does not 
consider it discreditable openly to keep a favourite mistress. Except 
among the poorer villagers Rajput women almost never appear in public. 
The Rajput woman is faultlessly neat and careful of her looks, she is 
enterprising and high-spirited, according to the proverb * The wise 
mother of fools.’ She is intriguing, jealous, ambitious, thrifty, and 
fond of show, as the proverb says f She marries the land, not the man.' 
When her husband can afford it she generally secures some separate 
villages and an establishment of her own. The younger women are 
taught to read and write by the older women or by the family-priest. 
They also learn to sew and embroider in which they generally show much 
taste and skill. 

> „ Rajputs are by birth soldiers and landholders ; but their service as 
soldiers is not in demand and few Rajputs have any occupation except 
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as landholders. Of the landholders many have lost their patrimony 
and been forced to take service as peons and constables and even as 
personal attendants and field labourers. In native states they are 
chiefs, gardsias or landlords, and holders of service lands. In British 
territory, except in Ahmeddbdd Kaira and Broach where the TdlukdsSri 
settlement has prevented their estates disappearing, many of them have 
dwindled to be peasant proprietors. Though the number of industrious 
and skilful cultivators is increasing the Rajput husbandman has still 
a bad name for slovenliness and want of care. 

Though the tendencies are in many ways against him the Gujar&t 
Rajput on the whole is fairly off. The revenues of the chiefs and larger 
landholders have increased and go on increasing. The more thriftless 
of the landlords are protected against themselves by the restrictions of 
the Talukddri Settlement Act. And with most of the smaller land- 
holders the horror of living by the plough instead of by the sword is 
passing away. 

Followers of Sydminarayan . YafiabhdcMrya and Rdmdn'uja 
eschew fish flesh onions garlic and liquor; all other Rajputs eat 
animal food, drink liquor, smoke tobacco; and eat opium. Except the 
Y&lds and a few other divisions most Rajputs 1 eat fish, partridge, duck, 
goat, sheep, aud hare. Of animals which split the hoof they eat only 
the chikaru or gazelle. In Rewa Kdntha they eat the wild boar but 
no Rajput will touch the flesh either of the horse or of the ass. Strict 
Rajputs have a strong feeling against the flesh of the domestic fowl. 
But in south Gujardt the feeling on this point is lax. Their staple food 
is rice and bdjri Penicillaria spicata, juvdr Sorghum vulgave and 
wheat, together with the usual pulses and vegetables. As far as 
possible they avoid eating hill grains such as hanti Panicum flavidum 
bdvto Eleusine corocana and kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum. They 
never use masnr Ervum lens pulse or the snakegourd. The women 
chew tobacco and the old women take snuff but they never smoke or 
eat opium and seldom drink liquor or eat meat. All the different 
divisions of Rajputs eat together in the same row but not from the 
same dish. The majority of Rajputs neither eat from the same dish 
nor smoke the pipe of those who allow widow-marriage, who marry 
with Kolis and Musalm&ns, and who are of low social position. Rajputs 
eat food cooked by all classes of Hindus except Kolis Yaghris and the 
depressed castes. 

In a rich Rajput family the head of the house rises between six aud 
seven, and, after smoking a pipe and washing, dresses, and seating 
himself in the gateway platform dehli is .joined by a Bhdt or Ubdran 
and other friends. As they sit a servant brings a dish of opium-water 



* In A jd. 1818, many Jddojds of Knchh though nominally Hindus continued in matters 
« of food Muhammadans, employing Mnsalmdn cooks, taking flesh, and refusing to eat 
.things forbidden in the Karin. How, except about five per cent, they livens Hindus, most 
of tbfcm on simple fare, respecting the Rajpnt feeling against eating the domestic fowl and 
seldom u sing animal food. Some among them of the Vaishnsva sect are strict vege* 
tarians. "When meat is used, it is duly killed by a Mnsalmdn and cooked at a distance 
from the usual kitchen. The custom of asking a Musalmdn to kill an animal is not 
necessarily a remnant of the former leaning to Isldm, Like the Jddejds many Dakhaa 
Mardthds object to comment which has not been duly killed by a Musalmdn. 
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Ttnstmba. Of this the host, after offering it to any Bhdt Chilian or 
Rajput proprietor who may he present, drinks a portion and gives the 
rest to the people round. The opium water is followed by a pipe or 
JniTfka. Then about eight, for an hour or two, ho hears complaints from 
villagers and prescribes for the sick, for most Rajput Thdkors have some 
knowledge of medicine and some of them keep a store of drugs. Before 
breakfast he bathes. After bathing incense is sometimes burnt and a 
few heads arc told. The meal is of millet and wheat bread, the mixture 
of pulse and rice known as khtchdi , butter served in a small eup, and 
whey sometimes milk in a jug. After another pipe the Thdkor goes to 
rest and rising about two washes and dresses and sits chatting or settling 
family affairs till about five, when lie goes to the village temple, and. 
comes hack at dusk. On his return he takes his seat in the gateway 
platform. If he is a big man a torch is lighted and people come and 
pay their respects to him, and he hears complaints and settles disputes. 
.About eight, putting off his outer robe, he goes to the housc-shrinc and 
washing his hands and feet burns incense and says some prayers. He 
then goes to the women's quarters, where seated on a low quilted stool 
he gathers his children round him and chats with them till supper is 
ready. He eats supper in the women's quarters with the men and some 
of tlic children of the family, the meal consisting of pulse ami rice 
khichdi, millet bread, pickles, thin wafer biscuits or pdpad, and 
milk. Some Thdkors never come out after supper. Others sit in 
the gateway and smoke, hearing news and stories, and go to rest in the 
women's quarters about ten or eleven. The young men of the family 
spend most of their time in looking after boundaries, tracking thieves 
and robbers, training horses, and learning to hunt and shoot. The wife 
of a Thrikor rises about sunrise before her husband is up. She begins the 
day by making three reverences to her mother-in-law and to her other 
seniors. Then, after washing, she looks to the distribution of whey and 
milk among servants and dependants, bathes nbout e’ght, hows to the 
sacred basil, looks after the children’s breakfast, and going to the 
kitchen superintends the cooking or kelps to make some of the liner 
dishes. After her husband has finished she takes her breakfast, sleeps 
for a couple of hours, and if young sews or chats or if old reads or 
listens to sacred books till evening. Before dark she puts on fresh and 
richer clothes, and the sons' wives, but not the daughters of the house, 
thrice as in the morning reverence the Thrikor's chief wife and other 
senior women. A lamp fed with butter is then lighted in the water- 
room, and the women go and help in preparing dinner. They sup after 
their husbands have finished, chat and sew till about nine, and retire. 
A Rajput cultivator is up by five and by six is washed and off with 
his servants to the field. After working for two hours he takes his 
breakfast. Unless the husband is very poor the breakfast is brought not 
by tbc wife but by a servant or male relation. Except that he uses 
more condiments and onions, the Rajput's breakfast and dinner mainly 
consist of the same dishes as those used by the local Kanbi. The 
evening meal is like the morning meal the only addition being a little 
clarified butler The children take their food with their mother. . .Only, 
on festive occasions does the Rajput cultivator either cat meat or drink 
liquor. IT.e dines at noon and after an hour’s rest .works till sunset/ 
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He takes his supper about au bour after sunset and after supper - spends 
an bour or moie in chatting over the day’s work and smoking bis pipe. 

Except their clan and local peculiarities Rajputs do not differ from 
other Hindus in their religious observances and practices . 1 Though 
many arc followers of the special forms of Yaislmavism preached by 
VaUabhacharya and by Ramanuja, and though the modem sect of 
Svdroindrdyan still gathers adherents, Rajputs -from remote ages 
have been partial to the worship of Shiva. At the same time they 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and their house-shrines contain 
the images of Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, and of the tutelary goddess 
of the clan. The Jddejas worship the northern Aekapuii, the 
hope-fulfiller, whose principal shrine is in Kachh. The Jkdlas adore 
a goddess named Adya whose shrine is at Halvad. The Gohils 
worship the Kkodidd Mata whose chief shrine is at Rdjapara near - 
Sihor. The goddess of the Jethros is Vindhyavdsini whose original shrine 
is on the Ndgmdta river close to Navdnagar and whose chief temple 
is at Chhaya near Porbandar. The Parmars worship the goddess 
Mandavri whose temple is at Muli. Chdvadds and Ydghelds worship 
Chdmunda. Rich Rajputs have Brahman priests to do the daily 
worship of their household gods. After his marriage a Rajput 
visits the principal shrines of his mdta or tutelary goddess in company 
with his bride. Part of the marriage ceremony consists in knotting 
the end of the bridegroom’s shouldercloth or waistelotli to the 
brides veil or c/mndri, and these knots are always loosened in 
front of the family goddess. Among the Kachh Jddejds the most 
gorgeous festival in the year is the Rdv's procession to the snake 
temple in the Bhuj fort. Jddejas show great respect to their priests, 
who are Brdhmans of the Rajgor subdivision, and to Bkdts and Chdrans, - 
their family bards and chroniclers. Except a few who are disciples 
of Svdminardyan the Parmdrs of Muli are as a rule worshippers of 
the sun. Sun-worshippers fast on Sundays. Barddi Brahmans, called 
after the district at the foot of the Barda hills in south Kathiavdda, 
are the priests of Jethvds. These Brdhmans worship Shiva and 
Skakti, and visit the local temples of these deities morning and 
evening. On the eighth or ashtami and the fourteenth or 
chaturdashi of every fortnight, on Sivrdtra the dark fourteenth 
of the month, on the bright eleventh of AsMdh (July-August) , aud 
during four days of the Navrdirn that is the first nine nights in AsJmn 
(October-November), on the bright second of every month,' on the 
J)asara that is the bright tenth of Jshvin (October-November) all of 
• which are high days the Jethvds visit the local temples of Shiva and 
Shnkti and lay before the god and goddess a cocoanut and a few 
coppers and how before them. They are Smdrts and their high 
priest is the Shankardchdrya of Dvdrka. "When the high priest visits 


1 Before A.®. ISIS Eachh Jddcjrfs were half Hindu half JlnsaJmdn. They visited 
mosques aud. gave their daughters in marriage to hinsalmdus. Since jld, ISIS the example 
of several strictly Hindu B4vs, the decline of infanticide, the division of land, and the 
spread of poverty have combined to make the Jiidej&s give up several of their un*Hindn 
ways. Of their former Musalmdn beliefs and practices nothing remains hut the reverence 
for certain Musalmiiu saints and the occasional marriage into Mnsalrnfm families. 
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the village the}' pay lus expenses while ho stays in the village and when 
he leaves present him with money according to their means. They 
worship the cow on the bright fourth of S/ird van and on the blight 
twelfth of Jihddrapad (Scplcmbor-Octobcr) they go to the sea, offer it 
sandal-paste rice flowers and a cocoanut, and bow before it. 

As a rule the Vdglicla chiefs are worshippers of Shakti. Ndthanji 
the first Vrighola who came to Sanand in a.d. 1315 built a temple to 
his family goddess Hajari Mata which is still known by the name of 
Adya Mrtta the family goddess of the Jhalds. Among the cultivating 
Vaghelds, both the Vallabh.lch.iiy a and the Ramdnuja forms of 
Vaishnavism have found a large following. Except a few win keep a 
conch shell or nhanl-h and the image of the mdta in their house 
Vagliclas as a rule have no household images. On Dasara Day in 
September-October, they mark the brow of the horse with vermilion 
and nee and tie a seven-knotted thread marked with vermilion 
round his right pastern. The girls meet at the house and paint on a 
wooden board a tree with a koj/cl or Indian cuckoo perched on it. 
They then take the board to the river and bathe iu the river with the 
board, lay vermilion flowers and rice on it, go to a neighbouring garden 
and call the bird imitating its voice till lie answers. When there is 
danger from floods, Vdghelds go to the river or seashore or to a pond 
and worship water. The chief throws a woman’s rolie and a cocoanut 
into the sea to pacify the flood spirits and save his people. Vdla 
Rajputs, though not Muhammadans visit tdjids or Mnharram biers 
and the tombs of Muhammadan saints and offer them cocoanuts and 
make them vows. This leaning to Muhammadanism is not peculiar 
to Vahls. Vow-making to the Moharram tdjids or biers and to the 
tombs of Muhammadan saints is common among lower Hindus and 
is often met with among the higher castes. Besides their own special 
days tlie different clans of Rajputs keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. 


Rajputs believe in witchcraft soothsaying and omens, and employ 
exorcists to drive out evil spirits. Their spirit-searers or bhuvris are 
mostly low caste Hindns and Musa’.maus. 'When a person is possessed, 
the seal’d' asks a relation of the possessed to wave round his head a 
- handful of adad Phaseolus mungo beans. The bh mm examines the 
beans. If he finds signs of a spirit lie calls his familiar to come into 
him. The familiar comes and moves the exorcist’s body to and fro, in 
the end stating the name and the favourite li mut of the spirit who is iu 
the patient, and the ways and means by which .the trespassing spirit 
can be driven out. Sometimes the scarer adm'nisters an oath or bddfta 
,to the spirit in the sick person and ties a black thread as an amulet round 
his neck or arm. Somet’mcs chillies are burned before the sick person 
in a closed room and sometimes a Worn-out shoe is forced between 
the patient’s teeth. Sometimes an earthen pot is set before the sick 
person and on the mouth of the pot is laid a brass or copper salver 
with a handful of adad beans. The earthen pot is beaten with a 
stick, and as the beans dance to and fro they make a sound which is 
believed to scare the trespassing spirit. Sometimes the medicine-man 
waves a cup of water round the person possessed and drinks the 
water. When an offering to the spirit appears necessary, the offering 
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is waved about tbe person possessed and laid in a place where 
three roads meet. The offering is generally cooked : rice crads flesh or 
any other article of food or dress which by the tongue of tbe possessed 
the trespassing spirit asks for. Sometimes Brdhman priests are 
employed to read to tbe sick person tbo Chandipdth a Sanskrit work 
containing prayers to the goddess Chandi. Gifts are also made to 
Brtfhraans in the name of the family goddess or of some special god. 
Rajputs are careful watchers of good and bad omens. A cow, a virgin, 
a woman whose husband is olive with or without a vessel filled with 
water, a learned Brdhman, a student with liis books, a well dressed 
prostitute, an armed soldier, a bier with tbo body of an ascetic or 
Musalmrtn, a washerman with a load of washed clothes, a Itabari 
Bharvdd or Dhcd carrying cotton twist and yarn, a Yiinia with scales and 
balance, a gardener with llowers, a vessel of milk and enrds, a peacock, 
a horse, and a married couple coming from the opposite direction are 
good omens. So also is the braying of an ass or a sneeze to the- left or 
behind, the hooting of an owl to the right, a serpent passing on the 
right, and a deer or a crying, fox. The chief evil omens are : A cat 
crossing the road or coming from the opposite direction, a serpent passing 
to the left, a sneeze to.the right or in front, a widow coming from the 
opposite direction, a deformed person met on tlio road, persons carrying 
firewood cowdung-eakes coal aides grass husks salt fire molasses oil 
flour or a basket of lemons, an earthen vessel with whev, a basket 
filled with rubbish, a dog twitching his ears, an owl sitting on the roof 
of the house and hooting, and a passing donkey. 

In the seventh month of her first pregnancy the girl, generally goes 
to her father’s house for her deliver}'. With the first signs of labour a 
midwife of the barber or some other caste is called in. An astrologer is 
present to mark the moment of birth and to cast the horoscope. As 
soon as the child is horn the midwife beats a metal platter if it is a 
boy and an earthen pot if it is a girl. If tho child is a boy mus : eians 
come and perform at the house, and if the father’s means allow, packets 
of sugar arc distributed to every house in the village. A messenger is 
sent to cany the vodhamni or joyful news to the child’s father with a 
paper marked with the boy’s footprint in vermilion. The boy’s father 
rewards the messenger with a dress or cash and distributes sugarcandy 
among friends and relations. If the father is poor he feeds the 
messenger and presents him with a rupee. As soon as the child is born 
tbe midwife cuts its navel cord and buries it in a corner of tbe compound 
in front of the house. ' I he father’s sister feeds tbe child with a few drops 
of honey mixed with clarified butter and water. It is believed that 
the child takes to the nature of tbe woman who first feeds it. The 
midwife receives fifty pounds of wheat, one rupee in cash, a coeoanut, to 
5£ pounds of molasses, and if the child is a boy a robe. Even poor Rajputs 
have to pay the midwife grain and 4 to 8 annas in cash. On the sixth 
night after the birth the child’s and tbo mother’s foreheads are marked 
with vermilion, A piece of cloth long enough to make a jacket 
for the child is begged from a friend or relation, a jacket is made and 
' the child is dressed in it. A spaee on the floor near the mother’s 
bed is cleansed with cowdung and. in the space is set a wooden 
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stool covered' with green silk or brocade called chatlio with an earthen 
pot on either side. The child is laid in a mdchi or small cradle near the 
stool. According as the child is a bov or a girl, a boy or a girl is 
seated at each of the four corners of the stool who beat metal dishes 
and aie rewarded with suvah vadas or birth-calces made of wheat flour 
and molasses fried in butter. Near the stool the wall is marked with 
seven vermilion spots and over the spots clarified butter is rubbed. On- 
the stool are laid a piece of paper, a reed-pen, and a mixture of 
vermilion and water in the belief that Chhathi or Mother Sixth comes on. 
that night and writes the future of the child. A sword covered with a 
robe called parnri and~a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed near 
the writing materials and all the people, except the mother and child, 
leave the room for a short time to give the goddess an opportunity to 
do her work. .Cooked rice and kansdr or wheat flour boiled in clarified 
butter and molasses are eaten in the house. The ceremonial impurity 
on account of childbirth lasts ten to forty days. During this period the 
mother bathes four times. Her bath on the tenth day is called 
dasidkan and that on the twentieth visuthan, after which she is allowed 
to touch the members of the family. Her third bath is on the thirtieth 
day and her fourth on the fortieth. On the fortieth day the mother 
goes with the child in her arms to a neighbouring well and offers sandal 
paste vermilion rice and flowers to the juldevt&n or water nymphs. A 
.Brdhman priest attends and is rewarded with money. 'The mother 
then fills a small vessel with water and fetches it home. Kansar or 
wheat flour cooked in clarified butter and sngar is eaten on that day in 
the house and friends and relations are asked to dine. After this 
ceremony the mother is held to be clean. 

On the morning of the child's twelfth day,, if the child is a boy, the 
mother takes it in her lap and sits on a low stool before the door of the 
house with a wooden pestle in her hand. Five to seven children are 
made to sit on her back one after the other and she is asked to walk a 
few steps. She worships the sun, a Brdhman priest officiating and 
receiving money. The children are fed with cocoa kernel and the 
ceremony is complete. 

The child is named on the twelfth day. As a rule the name-giver is 
the father's sister and in her absence the mother's sister and in the 
absence of both some elderly woman of the family. Several names are 
suggested by the astrologer, who is guided in Its choice by the posi- 
tion of the moon in the heavens at the time of the child’s birth. The 
child is bathed by his phoi or paternal aunt, or in her absence by some 
h,usband-owning woman of the house and dressed in a coat of green silk 
or brocade. He is then laid in a handkerchief marked in the middle 
with a lucky cross or svastik and held by _ the four corners by four 
children, hoys in the case of a boy and girls in the case of a girl. This 
handkerchief serves as a temporary cradle which is swung to and fro 
by the four children. The child’s aunt who names the child lays with 
the child in the handkerchief a betelnut, a pipal leaf, and a coin either 
of gold or silver*' or copper.’ She then, with the consent of the elderly 
members of the house, chooses one of the names suggested by the 
astrologer, swings the handkerchief-cradle, and repeats the name 
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four times in a couplet. The children who have swung' the cradle 
are treated to boiled wheat sweetened with molasses j and sugar 
is distributed to the women friends and relations who have been asked 
to the house. Among the Gohils wet- millet mixed with suva or, 
dill-seed is distributed to children. During the third fifth- or seventh; 
month after the birth of the child, the mother is presented with a new, 
dress and the child with ornaments which are sent to the father’s, 
house. 

Next comes the mohorpan or mango-blossom drinking. On the first 
Jloli (Febvuary-Mareh) holiday after the birth, a low stool is set on 
the ground and covered with green silk or brocade. On the stool is set 
a cup of milk mixed with sugar and mango blossoms. The child is’ 
laid on the low stool and children are asked to the house. A Brdhman 
priest attends and k’ndlcs the holi fire. The Brdhman-then dips a 
silver piece into the milk in the cup on the low stool and four times lets 
a few drops fall into the child’s mouth. Sweetmeats are distributed to 
children and the Brdliman priest is rewarded with money. 

The first feeding or lotan takes place .in the case of a girl either 
in the fifth or seventh and in the case of a hoy in the sixth or eighth 
month. On a lucky day rice is cooked in milk and mixed with sugar, 
and friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. Besides the 
dinner the only observance is that the father’s sister or in her 
absence some elderly woman of the house takes out a little milk on a 
gold or silver coin and drops it five times into the child’s mouth. . 

When a boy is three to five years old, on a lucky day fixed by a 
Brahman astrologer his hair is clipped. Five days bcfoie the clipping a 
betclnut Ganpari and the family goddess are installed and worshipped 
in the house, the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste mixed with oil, 
and women friends and neighlxrars meet at the house and sing songs. 
Five measures of unhusked rk'c are Ia ; d in five-wooden mortars and live 
lmsband-o'wnlng women are asked to pound -the rice five times each 
singing songs. A week or ten days before the hair-clipping at a neigh- 
bour’s house in a clay pot filled with earth a few grains of wheat arc 
sown and watered so that the seedlings may he two or three inches high 
before theWr-cbpping day. On the third day the worship of Randal 
the femalefaced coeoanut is performed with the same details as at the 
time of marriage. The women of the house bring from the potter’s the 
earthen pots required for the ceremony. A booth is erected before the 
house on or before tire day of hair-clipping, which should have five posts 
covered with asopalo Polyalthia longifoUa leaves. The women sing 
songs aud rub the hoy with turmeric and perfumed oil. In the booth a 
small cauopy is spread and under it a “raised earthen seat and on the 
seat two low stools. The father aud the mother of the boy are seated 
on the low stools aud perform the planet-humouring ceremony called 
(jrahash&nti. A Brdliman officiates and the hoy’s hair is clipped. 
Friends and relations arc fed aud at night the hoy is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken on horse-back with music and a company of friends 
through the village. 
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Rajputs claim tlie right to wear the sacred thread with“the same 
formalities as Brahmans, but only a few are careful to invest their boys 
at the usual Brahman age. If a Rajput boy is separately invested with 
the sacred thread the ceremony takes place when he is between 
ten and twelve. .But in most cases the investiture is made one of the 
marriage ceremonies. On the day of the thread- girding after he has 
been iu vested the boy runs off to the local temple feigning to be angry. 
His maternal uncle goes to the temple and by promising him his 
daughter in marriage pretends to soothe and dissuade the boy from 
persisting in taking a vow of celibacy or brahma chary a. The boy 
consents and the uncle presents him with a suit of clothes and carries 
him on'h?s shoulder to his father's house with music and a company of 
friends and relations. Only a few of the Chohdns, Parmars, Solahkis, 
aud Ydghelds, and the religious-minded of other clans, always wear 
the sacred thread. Other Rajputs put it on only on the occasions of 
grakashdnti or planet-pleasing and of shrdddha or mind-rites for their 
* forefathers. On one other occasion every Rajput must wear his thread 
when he is either chief mourner or one of the four bearers of a bier to 
the burning ground. 

As the tribe is sprung from one ancestor, any marriage in the tribe 
is incestuous and forbidden. Poverty does not lower a Rajput’s social 
position. But his position is injured if he marries a woman who is 
not a Rajput. He also lowers himself if he marries his daughter to 
some one who is socially his own inferior. The daughter of a Chnda- 
sama Rajput is considered fit for the hand of a ruling chief and a 
Cli&vada maiden may marry a Mdvdd Sisodiya. The names of daughters 
given in marriage to a husband of lower rank are not entered by the 
genealogist in the list of the women of the family. Daughters 
married into a family of inferior birth are not entitled to any special 
honour at any family gathering or feast. A peculiarity of the Jddejas 
is the extent to which they practised female infanticide. The probable 
explanation is that on attempting to return to Hinduism, though they 
could get wives for the‘r sons, no one of proper position would take 
their daughters in marriage. The story is that a chief of the Samma 
tribe had a beautiful and accomplished daughter for whom he wished to 
find a suitable match. He accordingly sent his family priest to travel 
in search of a young ch’ef who should be her equal not only in rank and 
age but also in beauty and accomplishments. The Brahman travelled 
in vain and finally returned unsuccessful, reporting to his master that 
such a paragon was not to be found. The chief in despair asked the 
Bril liman what to do and was advised to put his daughter to death. 
This he did and other Jddejds followed the chief’s example. In 
Kdthiava&a, the marriageable age among girls is between fifteen and 
twenty while among Palanpur Tkdkors the marriageable age is between 
eight and ten. Rajputs are never careful about the age of the husband, 
who is sometimes two -or three years older or younger than the girl. 
Betrothals take place either immediately before or some years 
before marriage. Betrothals are always verbal and never written. 

Oh a lucky day the relations of the girl go to the boy’s house 
taking with them ,a small gold cocoanut and some ornaments and 
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dresses {tnd a horse if tire gift of a horse has been pieviously agiccd 
to. "When they reach the boy’s village the boy’s father receives them 
'■with friends and music. Before leaving the house the boy's priest 
bands to some husband-owning woman of the house a gold or silver 
spouted vessel called jhdri filled with water with a cocoanufc stopper 
in its mouth. When the boy’s father meets the girl’s party he 
welcomes them. The girl’s father puts some cash into the vessel and 
makes money presents to the priest and musicians, and distributes dry 
dates to the women who sing marriage songs and accompany the 
woman who holds the spouted vessel. The woman who holds the 
vessel with the spout leads the procession to a house specially furnished 
for the girl’s party, and here the boy’s father feeds the bride’s party 
with, rice cooked with sugar nnd clarified butter, acid and pungent 
art'cles being scrupulously avoided. A lucky day is fixed for the 
acceptance of the gold cocoanut of betrothal when the girl’s party go 
with music and friends to the boy’s bouse carrying a brass platter 
containing the gold cocoanut and the presents for the boy with packets 
of sugar, redpowder guldl , cloves cardamoms and raisins, vermi- 
lion rice and flowers. If a horse is among the presents he is led in 
front of the party. Women sing songs and men throw redpowder. 
The boy’s relations and friends meet at his house. Tire boy is 
richly dressed and seated on a lwsed seat. On reaching the boy’s 
house the girl’s priest marks the boy’s brow with vermilion and 
presents him with the gold cocoanut and other articles brought from 
the girl’s house. He then asks the mother of the hoy to accept the 
brass salver conta : ning the presents. A servant girl of the house 
comes and takes the salver and daubs the forehead of the boy with the 
vermilion from the dish and sticks grains of rice on the spots of 
vermilion. If there be more servant girls in the house each of them 
in turn daubs the boy’s brow with vermilion and rice, and the boy drops 
the gold cocoanut in the lap of the last of them. The boy’s father 
then removes the presents and fills the dish with dry dates and 
money. He opens the sugar packets and takes a little sugar into his 
hollow hands and offers it to four men of each party. Sugar is then 
distributed to friends and relations met at the house and the girl’s 
party is treated to opium-water kuaumba. On the next day the girl’s 
party ask the boy’s party to their lodgings to sip fcusnmba and 
distribute sugar to the guests. The boy’s father afterwards presents 
the girl’s party with dresses and feeds them so long as they stay 
in his village. After th's on a lucky day fixed by the astrologer, 
the boy’s party goes to the girl’s village to make ber a present 
of ornaments and dresses. The gild’s father receives the boy in the 
same manner as his own party was received. The girl is seated on a 
low stool and presented with ornaments and a petticoat bodice and 
headscarf which she puts on. The other presents consisting of packets 
of sugar rice flowers cloves cardamoms and dry dates are received by 
a woman of the family who marks the girl’s forehead with vermilioii. 
The boy’s father presents the girl with a cocoanut and a rupee. The 
girl’s father is required to treat the boy’s party in the same way and 
for the same number of days as his party was treated at the boy’s 
village. The boy’s party asks the girl’s party to a kusumba entertam- 
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ment and distributes sugar to all who are present. The hoy’s relations 
are presented with dresses before they leave and the ceremony is 
complete. 

Afterwards when the hither of the girl wants to marry his daughter, 
he sends for an astrologer, who, consulting the birth papers of the boy 
and girl finds out a lucky day for the wedding ceremony. If the birth 
papers are not available, the astrologer is guided by the names of the 
boy and the girl. lie takes a slip of Ahmeddbdd made paper and 
writes an invitation or lagan patrika to the boy's father, naming the 
day and the time. On this paper a silver coin some rice and five dry dates 
are laid and it is marked with saffron and vermilion and the whole is 
formed into a conical packet and wound round with a ndda c/ihadi or 
yellow and red cotton thread. The girl's priest takes this invitation 
packet called lagannopado with four conical shaped packets of 1£ pounds 
of sugarcandy pounds of sugar 1} pounds of raisins and 1$ pounds 
of vermilion and live cocoanuts to the boy’s house where the boy's father 
welcomes him to some place in his no : gli born hood and asks him to his 
house at some lucky time of the day. Friends and i clarions meet at 
the house, music plays, and the women sing marriage songs. 

The boy's priest then asks the girl's priest to seat himself on a low 
stool. An unmarried girl of the boy’s family marks the foiehead of 
the girl's priest with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of 
rice. She then throws four pinches of vermilion and rice on the 
invitation packet and takes it into her hand. The boy's priest offers 
the girl's priest four handfuls of sugar, and, dipping his open right hand 
in the vermilion and water marks the ehest and back of the girl’s 
priest with the lucky red right hand. The girl's priest then leaves 
the stool and the boy takes his place. The boy's priest daubs the boy’s 
for chi -ad with vermilion and four unmarried girls one by one drop 
on him pinches of vermilion and rice. The boy's priest reads the 
invitation. A local astiologer is consulted and if the moon at the time 
proposed for the wedding is favourable to the boy the invitation is 
accepted and the day for the girl to put on the bangles and for the 
marriage aie fixed. Sugar or molasses are distributed to the guests and 
they are treated to opium-w'ater. The girl's priest is told whether 
the boy is to come personally to the girl's house for the marriao-e or 
is to send his lehandn or sw f ord. He then leaves the boy's house'with 
the present of spme article of dress or cash or both. As by sending the 
sword the bridegroom escapes expensive presents to bards and singers the 
piact'ce has become common. From the day the bride’s priest leaves 
the bridegroom’s village the bride and bridegroom aie dressed in rich 
clothes and ornaments and at both houses a party of women sing 
marriage songs morning and evening. At the house both of the bride 
and of the bridegroom on the third fifth or seventh day before the 
marriage day booths are erected. On the same day at both houses 
takes place the ceremony of fixing the manakstambh or ruby pillar. 
The wooden post is made by a carpenter. It is about a foot long and 
is handed to the women of the house who give the carpenter five 
measures of wheat and a cocoanut. A hole is dug either on the right 
side of the main door of the house or in a place specially chosen by the 
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astrologer. ' In front of this hole' tlic parents of the bride or of the 
bridegioom, as the case maj’’ he, are made to sit on low stools lacing 
east, their foreheads are marked with vermilion, and the ends of their 
garments are knotted together by the family priest. They throw in 
the hole a few drops of water mixed with vermilion, curds and milk, 
a copper, and a betelnut. Their garments are then, untied. To the 
wooden post are bonnd with cotton thread and pipal leaf a betelnut a 
copper a bamboo rod and a branch of the khij&a Prosopis spicigera tree 
and the post is planted in the hole. While the post is being planted 
music plays and women neighbours and friends sing songs. On the 
same day the bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father, each at their' 
village, go with mus’c and a party of male and female relations to the 
potter’s to worship Ifs wheel and to bring earthen vessels. . The 
.Brdhman priest walks in front with a brass platter filled with rice a 
cocoanut molasses and turmeric powder. The women follow him ring- 
ing songs. The bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father throw rice 
and turmeric powder over the wheel and present the potter with the 
cocoanut rice and molasses. The women then sing pliafdnds or jest 
songs and return in procession with the earthen vessels required for 
the wedding. When they reach home dry dates are distributed to the 
guests and the ceremony of chdk vadhdvani or wheel-inviting is over. 
On the same day, at both houses follows the installation of Ganpati - 
and of Gotraj the family goddess. Inside the house a portion of 
the northern or eastern wall is whitewashed with khadi or white clay 
and daubed with vermilion. Near the wall is set a low wooden stool 
covered with a piece of white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter square. 
On this cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and a cocoanut 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter. The boy or the girl sits on a 
bed before the low stool. A betelnut Ganpati is laid in a brass salver 
and washed in milk and afterwards placed on the stool. Sandal-paste 
rice and flowers are offered to the god, incense is burned before him, 
and round him is waved a light fed with clarified butter, Jcansar or 
wheat-flour cooked in clarified butter and sugar is laid before him, and 
a lamp fed with c'arified butter is again waved round him. The boy or 
girl is made to repeat verses in pjaise of the god. On the same day the 
boy’s and the girl’s father each at his house invokes the family goddess. 
A portion of the wall is whitewashed and on the white part a pictuie of 
the family goddess is drawn with vermilion water. Rice flowers and 
turmeric paste are stuck upon the picture, incense is burned before it, 
a light fed with clarified butter is waved round it, and sugar is offered ' 
to it. The members of the house eat Icansar on that day and the 
family priest is feasted. After the invocation of Ganpati and the 
family goddess both at the boy’s and tbe girl’s house comes the rdndal 
ceremony. A small ornamental booth is erected in the house and in 
’it is 'placed a stool covered with white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter 
long. On the cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and 
on the rice or wheat is set a jar with its mouth covered by a green 
silk doth. On the jar is laid, a cocoanut draped in a woman’s robe so 
'as to represent a female face. Near the jar a lamp fed with clarified 
butter is kept burning day and night'. Another ceremony that of gotardo ■ 
hhari-o or pot-filling takes place at both the houses. The father and 
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mother or a brother and his wife have tlio ends o£ their garments tied 
together and go with a parly of men and women and music to buy a 
new bedn that is a pair of earthen pots. With these pots they visit a 
well pond or river arid biing water to bathe the biide and the bride- 
groom. The pair, that is either the father and mother or the brother 
and his wife, first worship the river well or pond and then the earthen 
pots. The earthen pots arc filled and carried by the mother or the 
brother’s wife. A day or two before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste and scented oil, and 
inhidhals or maniage-nuts aic tied round their right wrists. 

In the case of a sword-marriage, when the hhdndit or sword is 
to be sent to the girl's house, llie hoy sits in a litter with a 
sword and a cocoauut and passes with music and a company of 
friends and relations as far as the boundary of his village. There 
he alights leaving the sword and a coeoannt in charge of a maid- 
servant who tabes his place in the litter. The procession marches 
to the bride’s village and is welcomed at the boundary by the girl’s 
party, who take the guests to a house specially furnished for them 
and feast them. After the feast is over at a lucky moment for the 
girl to put on the marriage bangles the boy's Brahman takes to tlio 
girl's house a robe and a pair of bangles. The girl is seated on a low 
stool before the family goddess who has been previously installed in the 
house ; the Brahman repeats verses and the girl bows before the 
goddess and puls on the robe and the bangles and again bows before 
the goddess. The bridegroom's party then carries the sword in 
procession to the bride's house where under an arch or tor an the maid 
in charge of the sword wails till a varmdchi or bridegroom's chair is 
brought for her to btand upon. The bride's mother comes wearing 
on her head a mod or three-eovnered tiara of gold set with pearls, 
and over it a chvndadi or female robe and stands before the maid. 
The girl's priest holds a cloth between them. lie thou sends for 
the dhoshru or miniature yoke, marks it with vormilion, covers 
it with one end of a robe, and after waving it over the handle 
of the sword passes it to a man standing behind. lie repeats 
the same process with the miniature sdmbela or pestle, the raved or 
churning stick, and the frdk or ladle. The girl's priest waves over the 
handlo of the sword four balls two made of rice or wheat-flour and two 
made of ashes. Of the two flour balls one is thrown to the north the 
other to the east, and of the two ash halls one is thrown to the south 
the other to tlio west. Two fcodids or earthen lamp saucers filled 
with rice put brim to brim aud bound together with cotton thread dro 
waved over tho sword and placed on the ground. Tlio maidservant 
breaks them with her foot and enters tho booth. In the booth are 
placed a varmdchi or chair and a stool opposite to it. Tho maid- 
servant with tho sword sits on the chair and the girl sits on the low 
stool opposite to her. At the lucky moment the right hands of the 
girl and the maidservant are joined together. At each corner of the 
booth a brass jar is placed and in the north-east a stone daubed with 
redtoad is set to represent the Jchetarpul or field-guardian. Near the 
field-guardian is laid a copper pot containing vice and pulse with a 
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Two or three days after the sword-marriage the bidde is sent to the 
bridegroom 7 s house seated in a carriage with the maid who brought the 
sword. Before starting the bride's mother worships the wheel of the 
carriage and lays a cocoaunt and copper coins under the wheel. As 
the carriage starts the cocoanut is crushed and the pieces are laid in the 
bride’s lap to be kept during her journey to the bridegroom’s house. 
"When the bride’s party reaches the village boundary the bridegroom 
inarches on horseback with his friends and relations and music 
to receive the bride. The march turns into a race among the 
bridegroom’s friends for the honour of being first to reach the bride, 
and the winner is rewarded with a cocoanut -and a silver coin and the 
others with sweets. "When he reaches the bride’s carriage the bride- 
groom asks the maidservant to give him her place. She refnses and 
lie offers her money. "When Ehe is satisfied she leaves the carriage and 
the bridegroom takes her place. "When they reach the bridegroom’s 
house the pair leave the carriage and cuter the booth, where, under 
a silk canopy, at each corner of a square, is placed an earthen pot freshly 
brought from the potter, and, in the middle, two low stools for the 
pair. Under the arch of the booth the bridegroom's mother waves 
round the pair a miniature pestle and mortar, a ladle, a plough-yoke, and 
a roller, and the pair are then led to their seats in the canopy. A sacred 
fire is kindled by the bridegroom’s priest. The hands of the couple 
are joined and they are made to move round the fire. The pair are 
then taken inside to worship the gotraj or family goddess. Nest they 
play the game of cki bekt odds or evens with betelnuts dry dates 
and coins. The women affirm that- the' mastery in wedded life 
falls to the victor in this game. After the game the priest unties 
the vrimtftals. or weddiugnufc-bracelets and the marriage is complete. 


cocoanut laid on its mouth. The girl’s father performs the ceremony 
of kanydddn or girl-giving bj' taking a little water in the hollow of 
his joined hands and pouring it on the ground. The priest repeats 
veises and the Icanyddan is complete when the water is poured on the 
ground. 

In the centre of the booth a chori or square is made. At each corner 
of the square a pillar of nine metal or earthen vessels, piled one above 
the other, is kept upright by bamboo supports. In the centre of the 
chori a heap of cowdung cakes is piled. The bride’s priest kindles the 
pile of cakes and feeds the fire with clarified butter barley and sesame. 
He then makes the bride aud the maidservant go round the firo 
twice in such a way as to make their right feet touch the klietarpal 
or field-guardian. Then the boy’s party presents the girl with rich 
robes and bodices, ornaments and cash, and the girl’s father pays the 
boy the snm of money or gold agreed upon, •first laying it on a brass 
platter and showing the amount of money to the hoy’s party. The 
chief of the boy’s party accepts the amount on behalf of the jjoy and 
returns the salver after laying some cash upon it. The girl bows to the 
family goddess ; and after the girl’s father has presented dresses to the 
hoy’s party and cash to the assembled Bhdts and Ch&rans, the boy’s 
party are allowed to leave in good time to reach their village before the 
arrival of the bride. 
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On the nest day presents are made to Bh&ts and Charans. When 
the bridegroom goes personally to the bride's house lie tabes the place 
of the maidservant and performs all the necessary rites at the bride’s 
house. When this is done the rites of hand-joining and going round 
the sacred fire are not repeated at his house. 

After marriage Rajput women as a rule remain within the zenana 
or private apartments. They love rich clothes and ornaments of every 
description, and have frequent opportunities of displaying their stores to 
the women of their own caste and position, whose envy or admiration 
alone they care to excite. As, among the rich, polygamy is usual, the 
inmates of the zenana always enjoy the interest of rivalry or affection. 
The husband as a rule is generous and loving and the children are 
an ever-fresh delight. Many Rajput women take pride in their skill 
in embroidery and needlework. Others have a sufficient knowledge of 
writing and of books to give variety to their lives. And those whose 
husbands can afford to allot them villages, find suitable scope for their 
talents in managing their estates. Among the inmates of the zendua, 
in addition to the guards, are female attendants aud their children. 
These attendants are called Golis or Vadh&rans, that is household slaves. 
They are born and brought up in the zenana and in all times of trouble 
and scarcity are as carefully looked after as the members of tbe chief's 
family. These house servants are never sold. They are married at the 
will of the chief to one of the Khavas or male slaves. Such marriages 
are liable to be broken if the woman is sent as part of the dower of one 
of the chief's daughters. But as a rule care is taken to choose for the 
daughter family slaves who either are not married or who are willing 
to go. The Khavas are brought up in the Daririr or native court, 
and am personal attendants of the chief and his children . 1 Some of 
them become favourites and acquire considerable power and wealth, but 
with the drawback that with the loss of their master's favour their 
whole property may go. Among Talukddrs and Gardsids widow- 
marriage is not allowed and the Bajput cultivators who permit the 
practice are held to forfeit their position as true Rajputs. 

In the fifth month ’'of a Rajput woman's first pregnancy the 
husband's sister ties a guardian-thread called rdkJuli or keeper round 
the right wrist of the pregnant woman and during the seventh or ninth 
month performs the lap-filling ceremony. A lucky day for the lap- 
filling is named by a Brdkman priest and the husband's father sends a 
hanhotri or invitation marked with turmeric or vermilion to the woman's 
father, who sends by a Brdhman dresses and ornaments to be presented 
to his daughter. On the day of the lap-filling, her female friends and 
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1 The most notable instance of a prosperous Khavds is that of Mem Khavds of 
JSnvAnagar. This man was originally a palace slave at Dhrdngadra, and accompanied a 
daughter of that house on her marriage to Jdm Ldkha of Navrfnogar in a.d. 1760. 
lie soon acquired such influence with the Jilin that he became his minister and for many 
years was absolute in Hdldr. He made pence and war, he concluded treaties, and ho 
persuaded his Weak master to adopt two children not of Rajput blood. Even when his 
1 j"? C3 l C0 J v ® s on t'hc wane, ho persuaded the Jrfm to assign him in perpetuity the districts 
of Jona-Balaniha and Ainran. His descendants hold Amran a tdluka of twenty-four 
villages to the present time (a.d. 1S96). The estate of Joria Balmnha of twenty- one 
villages was restored to the Jdni- in 1815. 
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relations take the pregnant woman for a bath to a neighbour’s house. 
Into the bathing-place a cocoamit is thrown and the pregnant woman 
is bathed and dressed in green clothes sent by her father. Her brow 
is marked with vermilion, her head is decked with a titoii or three* 
cornered diadem which contains an iron needle or trnj: } and her lap is 
tilled with four pounds of wheat and a cocoanut. She then leaves for her 
house attended by a band of musicians and by her women friends and 
neighbours singing songs. On her way home she is made to walk on 
cloth spread for the purpose by the women of her father’s house who 
come to attend the ceremony. At her first step a silver coin is laid on 
the cloth, at the second a cocoanut, and at each of the succeeding stops 
a bctclnut. In rich families silver coins take the place of the cocoanut 
and betelnuts. The cloth, the silver coins, and the cocoanut and betel- 
nuts arc supplied by the father of the pregnnnt woman and arc given 
to her husband’s sister. When she reaches her home, in the oxhri ov 
apartment next to the veranda, her husband's brother marks her cheeks 
with turmeric or vermilion water and receives for his trouble up to 
11 s. 5 iu cash. The pregnant woman then goes inside the house to 
worship the family goddess, who is painted iu turmeric on the wall. 
She sits before the goddess and lays sandal-paste turmeric vermilion 
rice and flowers and bows before her. While she sits before the goddess 
her lap is filled with unhusked rice and a cocoanut, silver coins and a robe 
and bodice, and her cheeks are rubbed with turmeric powder . She 
joins her hands and bows and stands before the goddess. Molasses 
are distributed to such friends and relations as have Men asked to the 
house. The pregnant woman then empties the contents of her lap into 
the lap of some woman whose husband and jxll of whose children 
are alive. With tho Eame articles the matron refills the pregnant 
woman’s lap and the process is repeated three times. The pvegnaut 
woman then leaves for her father's and carries with her the unlmsked 
rice with which her Jap was filled. This rice is kept at her father’s 
till the sixth day after delivery when it is husked boiled and eaten. 

A short time before death, according to his means, a Hnjput gives 
a cow a horse grain and gold to Brrflimaus, and “a Brdhman priest reads 
the Blidgvatgifca to the dying jierson. On the near approach of 
death, the dying person is laid on his back with his feet to the south 
on a portion of the floor which has been freshwashed with cowdung 
sprinkled with water from some holy river, and strewn with sacred 
durhha grass. On the left of the dying person is set a zinc cup with a 
ball of wheat flour and ashes, and a Tamp fed with clarified butter is kept 
burning near the zinc cup. In the dying mouth are laid five jewels 
that is clarified butter, curds, basil leaves, holy water, and gold. The 
relations sit near and repeat Raw Rdm till life is gone. The dead if 
a male is shaved and bathed and dressed iu five garments, u, waistclolh 
a shouldercloth a coat a waistcoat and a turban. A bamboo bier 
is prepared and furnished with a mattress and cushions and a white 
sheet. The body is laid on the bier and covered with a silk or a brocade 
cloth according to the means of the dead. A cocoanut is tied to each 
of the four corners of the bier. In the ease of chiefs and the members 
‘of chiefs’ families a sinhdsan or lion-seal* is made to carry the dead to 
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the burning ground. To cany the bier five persons bathe and put on Section IV. 
-the sacred thread. Pour of them bear the bier, and the fifth walks in raotuxs. 
front carrying fire in an earthen pot set in a bamboo frame hanging Customs. 

from his hand. The widow dresses in a holiday robe and bodice and m. 

ornaments. When the bier is carried out of the house she goes to 
some river or pond with women neighbours and friends crying bitterly, 
she breaks her ivory bangles and puts off her gay clothes and ornaments, 
bathes in the pond or river and dressed in plain dark garments returns 
home weeping. At a short distance from the burning ground the 
bearers halt and lay a ball of rice flour and a silver coin in the right 
hand of the dead. The bier is again lifted and taken to the burning 
ground which is generally near a pond or river. A pile of wood and 
cowduhg cakes is prepared and the body is again bathed and laid on 
the pile. On the body are dropped sacred basil leaves, pieces of sandal- 
wood, gngal or incense, and cocoanufcs. The hands and feet of the 
dead are rubbed with clarified butter. The Brahman priest repeats the 
sacred verses ; the chief mourner moves five times round the pile with 
a burning brand in his hand and touches the mouth of the dead with 
the brand repeating the words Nds prdni Ag avi that is Flee Oh soul, 
fire has come. The pile is then kindled, when it is completely burned 
water is poured over it and the embers extinguished. Then they go to 
a neighbouring river or pond bathe and return homo crying aloud. 

On that day no food is prepared in the house of the dead. The inmates 
are fed with cooked rice pulse and clarified butler prepared at the 
house of the father of the chief mourner's wife or at the house of some 
near relations or neighbours. For nine days cooked rice with pulse 
called Icadvani Ichichdi is eaten in the house. For the first ten days 
a Brdhman priest pours sugar- water milk and opium-water into leaf 
cups and the cups are placed on the roof of the house. On the third 
day letters bearing the sad news are sent to relations and friends who 
do not live in the same village, stating the time of death and the time 
when the death rites are to be performed. On the same day the chief 
mourner with relations and friends goes to the burning ground taking 
a new earthen vessel covered with a new earthen saucer called 
R&mpdtra or Bern's saucer and a little milk in a brass or copper vessel 
also covered with a metal saucer and flowers. He pours the milk over 
the cold embers gathers the ashes and except a few bones which are 
preserved to be sent to some holy place or river, such as Bandras Gdya 
or Sidhpur, removes them to some neighbouring tank or river. In 
the place of the ashes he lays the earthen vessel filled with water and 
on the vessel's mouth Bdm's saucer with a wheat-flour ball in it. He 
then bathes aud returns home. For the first ten days after a death 
the inmates of the, house are considered impure and keep apart even 
when visitors come to console them. For these comforters the chief 
mourner keeps dry opium and water and a smoking pipe ready. Every 
morning from the first to the ninth balls of rice flour are offered to the 
dead. On the tenth day the chief mourner who is generally the eldest 
son shaves his face except the eyebrows and the hoad except the top- 
knot, and performs the tenth day shrdddha or mind-feast. For the other 
men of the family, the rule is that only those younger than the dead shave 
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the moustache. On the eleventh day all members of the mourning family 
bathe and put on freshwashed clothes. On the morning of the eleventh 
the waistcloths, bamboo baskets, metal idols, rice and other grains and 
flour, turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, earthen vessels, sesame and 
molasses required for the eleventh-day rites are taken to the village 
river or pond, and during the course of the day a shrdddha or mind-rite 
is performed. A young bull and a heifer are wedded, balls of rice-flour 
are offered to the spirit of the dead, and the chief mourner returns 
weeping aloud. A caste feast is given to the relations of the dead. 
On the twelfth as on the eleventh the mourners go to the village river 
or pond and perform the twelfth day rites. When they return the priest 
lays before the house twelve balls of wlieat-flour each in an earthen 
saucer covered with a rim-down cup, of brass copper or in the case of 
a chief of silver. Each cup and saucer is tied together with cotton-thread. 
On the thirteenth day the village potter comes and removes the thread and 
receives an earthen vessel and a cup for his trouble. Of the remaining 
vessels half go to the Brahman and half to the daughter's or sister's 
sons of the dead. Castepeople and servants as well as ascetics and 
beggars are then fed with sweetmeats and rowi biranj that is pounded 
rice and pulse cooked in clarified butter and condiments, or lapsi wheat 
flour cooked with molasses and mixed with clarified butter, pulse and 
Machd i that is cooked rice and pulse, or shiro that, is wheat flour 
cooked in clarified butter and' molasses. If the deceased is a woman 
thirteen shallow bamboo baskets called chhdbdis each containing a 
petticoat a bodice and a robe are presented in the name of the dead 

E erson to near relations. If the deceased is a man thirteen deep 
askets are filled each with a headscarf a waistcoat a sliouldereloth 
and a waistcloth and are given to near relations. At night a cot 
is laid out furnished with a mattress pillows and cushions and a pair 
of shoes. A metal lamp, five garments, a waistcloth a should ercloth 
a headscarf a coat and a waistcoat, wheat rice juvdr molasses and, 
clarified butter, dice and playing cards, betelnuts, brass salvers, jars, 
cups, and smoking pipeB are also placed on the cot. A cow is brought in, 
the wife of the dead comes and holds the tail of the cow with both 
hands and over her hands the priest pours water. The bedding or scjja 
with the rest of the articles are presented to a Brahman who is 
generally called Kdyatiya that is funeral Brdhman. The Brdhman. 
is laid on the bedding, and the cot is lifted by four men and carried 
out of the house to the village boundary. The men and women of 
the house follow for a short distance crying bitterly, and burning 
cowdung cakes are thrown aEter the Kdyatiya. They then return 
home. If the family is well-to-do two sets of bed presents or sejjds 
are given one to the Kdyatiya the other to the family-priest. 

On the thirteenth day, the thirteenth-day rites arc performed and 
the family priest is given a milch cow, a cot with mattresses pillows 
and cushions, a cup, a lampstand, waistcloths robes bodices and packets 
of sugar. Friends and relations are asked to dine at the house and 
Brdhmans are feasted and presented with money. The chief mourner is 
given a turban or cash by his father-in-law or maternal uncle and such " 
friends and relations as are present are entertained with kusnmba and 
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betel-leaves and nuts. , The sister or daughter of the dead distributes Section IV. 
sweet balls of wheat flour to x’olations and friends in the village. On the Bajvuts. 

fifteenth day a dinner is given to Brdhmans and castepeople. And Custom*. 

till another month is over, that is for six weeks in all, the members of Dia( „. 

the family do not join in marriage or other feasts nor do they eat the 
special dishes which are taken on festive occasions. At the same time 
as the seclusion of the mourning family ceases, that is a month and 
a half after the death, the thud fortnightly shrdddha is performed. 

And four and a half months later the sixth-monthly slirdddha follows. 

On the bright fifth of JShdrlrapcul (Sept.-Oet.) grain is cooked 
and served to Brahmans. On the next day the members of the house 
feed on sweet balls. Three days later on the bright eighth of 
Bhddrapad (Sept.-Oet.) balls of rice or Indian millet flour mixed 
with molasses or sugar and clarified butter are made and given to 
Brahmans with cash. A bamboo lantern is made and in it are put 
a headscarf a waisleloth a shouldcrclolh a coat and a jacket, with 
copper-pots ornaments a looking glass a 6ilk waistcord and articles 
used in playing games. All of these including the bamboo lantern 
are presented to Brdhmans in the presence of the relations who add gifts 
of cash. On the bright tenth of A' so (Oct. -Nov.) Brahmans are fed. 

- And on tlio Divdli a wheat-flour lamp in a leaf cup is launched on the 
nearest river. On the 8 'ankrant (Jany. 12) Brdhmans are fed with 
halls of mag Phaseolus radiatus flour mixed with sugar and clarified 
butter and are presented with earthen vessels and cash. On the 
Akhalrij or bright third of Vaishakh (May- June) earthen vessels filled 
with water are presented with cash to Br&hmans. A little less than 
twelve months after the death the first year feast is held when bamboo 
baskets and earthen and metal vessels and a cot with bedding waislcloths 
and metal vessels are given to the Br&hman priest, and Brdhmans and 
castepeople are feasted. From this day to the actual anniversary 
counting by months a Brdhman and an ascetic are fed daily, and, on the 
twelfth month death-day they are presented with dresses and cash. On 
the twelfth month death-day Brahmans are presented with money. The 
widow and the sons of the dead leave off mourning and the widow 
goes to her father's house. On each anniversary a shrdddha or mind 
rite is performed and Brdhmans are fed. 

< Except among their lower classes Rajputs have no headman. Caste 
disputes are usually settled by a jury of four or five respectable persons 
of the clan, who have power to fine or expel from caste. Priests arc 
never consulted in caste disputes. A man who carries off a married 
woman or a woman who leaves her husband is considered an outcaste. 

No one except a few partisans have any dealings with them. In 
other quarrels when a settlement has been arranged or when the 
feeling of soreness passes off they drink opium-water together. At 
marriages and deaths Bh&ls and Chdrans are either invited or come of 
their own accord. 
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SECTION V.-HUSBANDMEN. 

Accouddtg to the 1S91 census husbandry supports 6,231,253 persons 
or 56‘36 per cent of the population. In the rural parts all classes, 
including Brahmans, are interested in tillage as landowners if not as 
husbandmen. Among Brdhmans the Anavalds or Bhdthelds, with the 
help of their hereditary ploughmen or hdlis, me the most skilful and 
hardworking husbandmen of south Gujarat. Of the Brfihmans whose 
chief occupations are priestcraft and service, some work in their fields 
with their own hands. Among these the Borsadas and Sajodrds and 
the Visnagara Nagars of north Gujarat are perhaps the most notable, 
but all are wanting in skill and power of work, A few of the writer 
classes, Brahma-Kshatris Kdyasths and Parbhus, invest money in 
land, but they do not till with their own hands. Of late among 
pleaders medical practitioners and Government servants, the practice of 
putting savings into land has been growing more common. Both Meshri 
and Shravak Vdnias and Mdrvddi moneylenders and traders buy 
land from peasant-debtors, but neither tiU it themselves nor spend 
money in improving it. They seldom see it except at harvest time, 
when they go to recover their dues in kind from their tenants. Among 
Shrdvaks almost the only cultivators are Yanias of the Osvdl division. 
With few exceptions Bajput husbandmen are, though not wanting in 
intelligence or skill, careless slovenly and idle. Of the herdsmen 
classes almost none are cultivators except the Ahirs of Kaclih. Except 
in large towns, all craftsmen and personal servants eke out their gains 
by the help of husbandry or of field-labour! Kolis and other early tribes 
are chiefly supported by tillage. Most of these classes dislike steady 
work and are wanting in care and in skill. To this the Talabda Kolis 
of Broach are an exception, being nearly if not quite as good husbandmen 
as Kanbis. Some of the early tribes of Surat chiefly Dublas Dhundias 
and Chodhrds, have become skilful husbandmen, owing to their association 
with Bhathela and Kanbi cultivators. Of the depressed classes Dhedas 
and Bbangids cultivate during the rainy season. . 

Except the Sunni Bohords of Broach and Surat, who are steady and 
skilful husbandmen, the few Musalmdns who own land are idle unskilful 
and wanting in energy and perseverance. Like the Rajputs these 
Musalmdns labour under the disadvantage that their women do not help 
them in the fields. Pdrsis who were once famous husbandmen have 
almost given up tillage. The few who still earn their living as 
husbandmen are hardworking and skilful. 

Though so large a proportion of the people of Gujarat depend either ■ 
partly or entirely on tillage, the number of professional husbandmen 
is small. It includes six castes with a total strength of 1,544,486 or 
35'62 per cent of the Hindu population. 
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Husbandmen^ 1891. 


Ciass. 

*1 

Ahmed* 

(ibid. 

Kalra* 

11 

Broacli. 

Surat. 

: 

SMvo 

States. 

Bnroda. 

Total, 

K&cbh’Hs 

2762 

6803 

016 

<070 

1443 

3270 

8012 

27,801 

Kanbis 

110,005 

152,780 

0501 

25,144 

87, 80S 

030,920 

440,209 

1,410,422 
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100,100 

509,185 
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4730 
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7009 
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378,101 

0332 

405,718 
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001 
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000 
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21,163 
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12,629 



2300 
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15,055 
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t-it 

16,004 

JG93 

17,812 

SathrSris 

0034 


1 

10 

*" 

39,022 

0000 

62,173 

Totat ... 

128,031 

169,031 

20,821 

30,225 

30,080 

702,034 

4G1,05S 

1,544,450 


Ka'cllMa's or market gardeners from kachha a vegetable garden, 
with a strength of 27,861, are found throughout Gujardt. The 
Kdchhids are said to he Kanbi and Koli cultivators who took to the 
growing of garden produce. They are of nine divisions, three among 
. the Kdchhids of north Gujardt ana six among those of the south. The 
three north Gujardt divisions are the Ajvdlids or bn'ght-fortnighters, 
the Andliarids or dark-fortnighters, and the IChambliatis or Cambay 
men. Of these the Andlidrids arc the lowest, the other two sub- 
divisions neither eating nor marrying with them. The Ajvdlids and 
Khambhdtids cat together hut do not intermarry. The six south 
Gujardt divisions are Ahmeddbddi, Khamdr, Khatri, Koli, Mdli, and 
Sangaria. Of these the Ahmedabddis, who are also called Kanbis and 
are said to have moved to Ahmeddbnd from Chdmpdner, rank highest. 
Except that the other five divisions eat food cooked by Kanbi Kdehhing 
the six subdivisions do not eat together and do not intermarry. They 
are a strong well-built class of a dark or wheat colour, and in general 
appearance are much like Kanbis and cultivating IColis. They speak 
GujaTdti. They live in one or two storied mud or brick houses with 
tiled roofs. They are vegetarians, eating neither flesh nor fish. In 
north Gujardt many of them eat opium and iu south Gujardt some 
drink palm liquor. Except that the men wear flat turbans able to 
bear heavy hcadweights, and that in carrying their plants to market 
they tuck up their waistcloths in a style known as kacJihtio, tho 
dress of both men and women does not di filer from that of the ICanbis. 
The meu wear the hair of the head and the moustache and shave the 
chin. They are a hardworking and lively. people. They grow garden 
crops and sell vegetables. In Surat the Kdchhia vegetable-sellers have 
a special way of singing the praises of their wares. They are helped 
by their wives and children both in raising and selling vegetables. 
Their busy season is during the four cold-weather months (November 
to February). Some of the Kdchhids have taken to new pursuits. In' 
north Gujardt some have opened grocer’s shops, and some, especially 
the Khambhdtis, have taken to hand-loom cotton cloth weaving. In 
south Gujardt some are bricklayers carpenters and sawyers, some 
sell pounded turmeric, and some, especially the Mdli Kdchhids, drive, 
b 2181—20 
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bullock-earts for biro or are in private service. Except the Andhdrids 
of north Gujarat and the Khatris of Eouth Gujardt, the Kdchhids 
belong to different religions sects. The Khambhdtids and the Ajvalids in 
north Gujardt arc Bijpanthis, and a few of them in the Panch Mali fils 
are Shaivs, Vallabhdchdryas, and Svdmindrdyans. The south Gujardt 
Knchbids are Shaivs, Kabirpauthis, or followers of goddesses. They 
have househ old-gods and visit their temples daily or on high days. 
They keep the ordinary fasts and feasts. Some among them become 
holy men or bhagats and live in their temples. One of these holy men 
named Sanfcram has a temple at Nadidd and is the founder of a. new 
sect. They respect the ordinary Hindu gods and visit the ordinary 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Andhflria and IChatri Kdchhifis are, 
like Matia Karibis, followers of Imdm Skdh, and observe half-Hindu 
half-Musalmdn rites. Besides ordinary Hindu holidays they fast 
during the Ramzdn and hold those Fridays sacred which fall on a 
newmoon day. They do not respect the ordinary Hindu gods, and do 
not visit their temples, and go to Pirdna instead of to Hindu places of 
pilgrimage. All believe in exorcism sorcery and omens. They 
worship the cow and in small-pox epidemics the donkey who is the 
bearer of the small-pox goddess. They worship the cobra on the fifth 
of Shravan sud (August) painting its image on the honsc-wall and 
worshipping it. No ceremonies arc performed at the birth of a child, 
but on the sixth day after a birth the goddess Chhatbi is worshipped. 
After child-birth the mother remains impure from ten to twenty days 
when she moves about the house, cooks, and does her ordinary work. 
The child is named by the father’s sister when it is two or three months 
old. When a boy is two or three years old he is taken to a holy place 
and his head is shaved. Their marriage ceremonies do not differ from 
those of Leva Kanbis. Girls are married before they arc eleven. 
Marriages are not allowed among relations either on the father's or on 
the mother's side. Widow- marriage is allowed among all classes : divorce 
is also allowed except fiat among the Ajvdlids and Andkdrids the wife 
cannot ask for a divorce. In the seventh month of a woman's first 
pregnancy, the lap-filling ceremony is performed. They bum the dead 
and the nearest relations of the dead are held to be impure for ten 
days. Shrdddha ceremonies arc performed from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after a death, and on the thirteenth castepeople arc 
feasted. Their headman or sheth settles caste disputes. They send 
their boys to private schools, but take them away at ten to help them 
in their work. They are not prosperous as the competition of 
Ghdnchis and other Musalmdns reduces their profits. 

Kanbis, including the four divisions of Anjana, Kadva, Leva, and 
Matia, with a strength of 1,410,422, form 14*26 per cent of the 
Hindus of Gujardt. They are most numerous in the level lands 
between the Sdbarmati and the Mahi, and, except in KdthiAvdda jmd 
Kachh where their numbers are small, they are pretty generally spread 
over the province. The name ICanbi is traced to the Sanskrit krishmi 
a ploughman. 1 They claim to bo of Kshatriya stock. According 

1 Doctor J, TVilson. TIub derivation is doubtful. Pandit BhagviinMl traces thoword 
to kutumb a household. It also seems possible that the word comes from tn« 
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to ono story, they are the descendants, and according to another the 
followers of Lava and Kush, children of Ram and Sita, who were 
driven out of Ayodhya and settled in Mathura, and, again forced to 
move, passed through M&rwdr into Gnjantt. Their arrival in Gujantt 
is supposed to have taken place about two thousand j'ears ago. They 
seem to have original^ settled in the lands between the rivers 
S&barmati and Maki. This is the Kanins’ pleasant land or charotar, 1 
and to its families the Kanbis both of Ahmcddbad and of Broach yield 
a specially high social position. The reasons given in the Appendix 
article * The Gujar 3 strongly favour the view that the Kanbis are of 
the race of tko great conquering White Hmia tribe of Gurjjaras or 
Mibiras, who, during the second half of tho sixth century, passed south 
through the Panjrib and settled in Malwa and in Bombay Gujardt. 

The earlier settlement to which their local traditions refer seems to he 
during the first and second century a.d. the southern progress of the 
great Kushun or Saka tribe whose most famous leader was Kanakscn 
or Kanislika the founder of the a.d. 78 era. Like the KushSns the 
Mikiras and White Hunas are frequently referred to as Sakas. Their 
common Central Asian origin, the similarity of their history in India, 
the fact that the later horde succeeded to much of the territory of the 
earlier horde, and probable marriage connections between both chiefs 
and people explain how the sixth century Wkito Iluna conquerors 
adopted as their own the legends and history of their predecessors the- 
6akas or Kuslidns. 

Town Kanbis differ little from Yanitls in appearance dross or Dress; 

manners; village Kanbis are darker and stronger. They live in 
roomy well-built houses and have a large storo of household goods 
joweis aud cattle. The peasant Kanbi is simple, rough-mannered, 
and carelessly dressed. The men wear the waistcloth waistcoat and 
turban or loose headscarf. . Tho women wear a petticoat a coarse robe 
_ and a bodice. Men. as a rule, and women when they go to -work, wear 
shoes. Except the Anjands, the Kanbis are careful neither to eat 
flesh nor to drink liquor. Not only are they as careful as the strictest 
Brdhmans to abstain from anything that has had life, but all life is 
respected. Their greatest enemies, deer monkeys birds and insects, 
are driven away, never killed. A peasant Kanbi rises between five 
apd six, and after eating millet broad *.\vith some spice goes to his field 
with his plough and bullocks. Ho works in the field till noon when 
he eats bread brought by his wife. On returning homo’ in the evening 
he cats rice and pulse. His drink is water. He smokos tobacco, and 
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Dra vidian Jail now meaning a labourer but apparently formerly a husbandman, tillago 
being tho chief labour. Their own favourite punning derivation is from the GnjarAti 
lutn grain and hi seed. GnjarAt Kanbi , N. W. Provinces Knrnii, Dakhan Kanbi or 
Kulambi, aud South Konkan Kuhxidi are all descriptive) names of tho great husband- 
man class. In tho cavo inscriptions the nnmo is tSmskritizod as knlnmbiha (house- 
holder) hut the most probable connection seems to ho with the Dravidinu kul. 
A. M. T. Jackson Esquiro, I.C.B. 

1 The charotar tract comprises tho country between thoMahi nnd the VAtrak rivers, 
that is tho Borsad Aliand NadiAd, MchmadAbAd and MAtar Bub-divisions of Kaira 
and tho Petlfid sub-division of the GtfikwAr’s territory. Charotar is genorally derived 
from cJtaro grass-land, 1 
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very few of the Kanbis of north Gujardt take opium. The town 
Kanbi women spin cotton or silk and mind the house; peasant Kanbi 
women help the men in the field, spin cotton, and do house-work. 
Women neither diink liquor nor smoke tobacco. The elder women 
are foud of snuff and offer the snuffbox as a mark of hospitality. 

Though many town Kanbis are skilled weavers of silk and cotton, 
dealers in cloth and grain, and some have risen to high positions in 
Government service or made money in trade or as moneylenders, the 
bulk of the Kanbis are husbandmen. Many are village headmen 
either vghratdars that is revenue headmen , 1 or mul'kis that is police 
headmen, and enjoy allowances in cash and land. The officiators are 
chosen from the inatdddrs~ that is those who have the right to sign 
village papers. They are very jealous of their rights, which give 
them a certain position and influence, and which go to show that 
they are the original vatandd/rs of the village and not mere immi- 
grants. Gujarat Kanbis do not enlist as soldiers. Kanbis especially 
those of the Kadva and Leva divisions are capital husbandmen. They 
are learned in the properties of every soil and minutely acquainted with 
the wants of every crop. They are sober, peaceable, hardworking, 
hospitable, independent, and thrifty except on marriage and other great 
social occasions. They are good sons husbands and fathers. Gross 
vice is uncommon and crime is rare. They are also more intelligent 
and better educated than other peasants. 

As a class they are well-to-do, not scrimped for food or, for clothes, 
and able to meet special expenses either from their savings or by 
borrowing at moderate interest. Like other classes in north Gujardt 
the Kanbis are fond of hearing stories told by Bhdfcs and Chdrans, who 
besides food are paid in cash or in clothes on marriage occasions. 
They are also great patrons of Bhavdyds or strolling players to whom 
they give food and money. Kanbis have genealogists or Vahivanchds _ 
who visit their villages at intervals of three to ten years. They stay 
two to four months in each village bringing their family registers up to 
date and being entertained by the villagers in turn. 

As a class Kanbis aTe very religious. Unlike Vdnids and other high 
classes, the Kanbis belong to many sects, Bijmdrgis, Dadupanthis, 
Kabirpanthis, Mddhavgamis, Prandmis, Rdmdnandis, Shaivs, Svami- 
ndrdyans, and Vallabhdchdryas.* They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and respect Musalmdn saints. Though very few keep 
images in their houses, they often visit the temples of their sects. 
They are careful to respect Brdhmans and their spiritual leaders and 
to give grain in charity to the poor of the village and to travellers. 


l In some cases the offices of vghrdtddr and muhld are held by one person. Mvlcld 
for police patel is a north Gujarat that is an Ahmedftbafd and Kaira word. It is not 
used in Broach or in fc'nrat. 

s Certain families in each Kanbi village bear the name of mafdddrs because in 
former times they set their matu or signature to a bond rendering themselves 
answerable for the Government revenne. At present the headman of a Kanbi 
' Narvddiri or Bhdgddri village is chosen from amongst the mafdddrs. If none of the 
mafdddrs is fit for the post an outsider is appointed. Some of the mafdddrs without , 
doing any work aro entitled to a share of the office perquisites. 
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To their religious heads or gurus they show much reverence, paying 
them about Re. 1 on occasions of a marriage or of a death, and 
besides food about Rs. on the IcantM or rosary ceremony. To their 
guru they also pay a small fee whenever he goes to their town or 
village. They have much faith in sorcery, witchcraft, and the influ- 
ence of the evil eye. In sickness or in difficulty they consult a soreeier 
generally a Itoli or a Vfighri, a Brahman, or a religious beggar Hindu 
or Musalm&n. They believe in omens and signs. On the lucky 
Akhatrij or thud day of VaisMIt/i snd (April) they begin to take 
manure to their fields. On the fourth of the first fortnight of 
Bhadarvo (September) they worship Ganpati in order that his 
carrier the rat may not destroy their crops. Before sinking a well and 
before each season's first ploughing the ground is worshipped by making 
Jcankii or vermilion marks and sprinkling rice over the marks. Before 
watering the ground for the first time the water in the well is 
worshipped to increase its nourishing power. Rice and kanku are 
thrown into the water, a lamp fed with clarified butter is laid near the 
well's mouth, and a cocoa-kernel is offered to the water-god. To 
guard against too great a rainfall the village headman and other 
husbandmen go with music to the village reservoir and offer flowers 
kanku and a cocoanut. Of four-footed, animals they hold the cow 
sacred, and of birds the nilkanth or jay and the chas or kingfisher on 
Dasara Day (Sept.-Oct.). For three days from the 13th to tlio 15th 
of Bhdclarva sud (Sept.-Oct.), Kanbi women fast and worship a 
cow and feed her with barley, and on the fourth day they drink cow's 
milk mixed with a few grains of barley found in the dung. They 
observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, and occasionally make 
pilgrimages locally to Arabs!]!, Bahuchardji, Ddkor, Dwfirka, and Undi ; 
and among more distant holy places to AlJahslMd, Bandras, Badrikcddr, 
Gokul, Jaganndth, Mathura, and Shrindthji. 

Kanbi women go to their father's house to he confined. When a 
woman's time is come a barhev’s wife is called and attends the child 
and its mother every morning generally for ten days. Besides a set 
of woman’s clothes, she is given about Rs. 5 if the child is a boy and 
about Rs. 2 if the child is a girl. On the birth of a child the family 
astrologer is asked to note the time, and, in the case of the birth of a 
son, a barber is sent to give the news to the child's father. The barber 
takes witb lrimtbo foot-marks of the child impressed on a piece of paper 
with redpowder. The relations and friends of the child's father gather 
on hearing the news. The barber is feasted and paid from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. 
The child's father distributes molasses and sugar to his relations and 
friends. As soon as it is born the child is bathed in warm ■water and 
about ten inches of the navel cord is loft uncut and tied to a red cotton 
thread which is wound round tho child's nock. For three days the 
child is fed on a liquid mixture of clarified butter molasses and castor- 
oil called gollhiiihi , and on the fourth day it is suckled. Oowdung 
ashes are rubbed on the navel daily for three or four days at tho end of 
which the cord dries and is separated from the navel. On the sixth day 
the clihathi ceremony is performed. In tho evening, on a footstool 
near the mother's bed aro laid a piece of paper, an inkstand, a recd-pen. 
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red rice, flowers, a rupee, a few copper pice, a lamp fed with clarified 
butter, some molasses, some cocoa-kernel, and a piece of the waist- 
cloth of a man whoso children are all alive. These things are takon 
away in the morning. The silver and copper coins are molted along 
- with other similar coins and made into an anldet or wristlet for the 
child, and the piece of the vaistcloth is made into ajnh/da or small 
coat. On the morning of the tenth day the woman bathes, but con- 
tinues impure for twenty-five days more in tbe case of a son and for 
thirty days in the case of a daughter. On the morning of the thirty- 
fifth or fortieth day she bathes, worships the snn the well and the 
door-post, and is pure. Four or five months after the birth the woman 
is sent to her husband's house. The woman's father, besides making 
presents of cask ornaments and clothes to the child and its mother, 
gives the child a cradle, a small mattress, and pillows. Except that 
the name is fixed by the family astrologer, no naming ceremony is 
performed. The child is named on the sixth or twelfth day or on a 
lucky day in the first second or third month. Four boys in tbe case 
of a boy, or four girls in the case of a girl, rock the child in a piece of 
cloth and the father's sister names the child. The father’s sister 
receives a robe or sadi, a piece of silk for a bodice, and from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2 in cash. 

Instead of the Brahmanic thread Kanbis wear a rosary of beads made 
of the stem of the basil plant. Some time when they are between Eevcn 
and eleven years old both boys and girls are taken to tbe religious head 
or guru who binds tbe rosary round the neck of tbe novice. Besides a 
day's food the guru receives about Rs. 2 as the initiation-fee. The offer 
of marriage comes from the girl's father. If the boy's father accepts 
the offer the girl's father's family-priest accompanied by a barber goes 
to tbe boy's house, where, in the presence of the assembled guests, tko 
boy worships a Ganpati painted in. red on a low wooden stool. The 
boy’s brow is marked with redpowder, and he is given a turban a cocoa- 
nut and a rupee. Opium water kasumba is handed to the male guests, 
and sweetmeats dry dates and hetelnnts to the female guests. Cash 
presents are made to the priest and the barber, and a dinner is given to 
the family. Betrothals may be broken at any time before marriage. 
If the betrothal is broken by the boy's father the girl's father gets 
back tbe amount bo has paid, but if the girl's father breaks off tlio 
engagement none of the betrothal money is returned. As a rule, the 
amount to be paid to the bridegroom is 'settled at tbe time of 
betrothal. The amount varies according as the parties are of family 
hulia or of no-family abulia, A bridegroom of high family gets a 
dowry of from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000, while a no-family bride- 
groom has to pay from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1000 to the bride. Land- 
lords or pdlidars marry their daughters before they are eleven, and 
the ordinary peasant Kanbis between eleven and sixteen. As Kanbis 
of good family never marry their daughters to families of low social 
position, they find it difficult to get husbands for their girls, and in 
some cases the bride is older than the bridegroom. 

The marriage-day is fixed by the Brdhman astrologer. About a 
week before the marriage-day, at the houses both of the bride and tho 
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bridegroom, five women whose husbands are alive pound with a wooden 
-pestle husked rice placed in a wooden mortar. Five or six days before 
the marriage the father of the bride sonds a roll of paper or laganpatri 
with the family-priest. The names of the bride and bridegroom and 
the time for the marriage in hours and minutes are written on the 
roll. The priest takes the roll to the bridegroom's house and presents 
the roll along with a rupee to the bridegroom's mother. The piicst is 
feasted and is given a cash present. Tlnce or four days before the 
marriage the parents of the bride and bridegroom, each in their own 
house, worship a Ganpati painted on the house-wall. Two days before 
the marriage-day, the parents, each at their own house, peiform the 
grahashanti or planet-pleasing ceremony. The bride and bridegroom, 
each at their homes, are then rubbed everj' morning and evening with 
a mixture of turmeric-powder, parched ad ad Phaseolus mungo flour, 
and camphor, and are given sweetmeats by friends and relations. 
The rubbing of the mixture is repented daily till the marriage-day 
and women-relations sing songs in the mornings and evenings for n 
week or till the marriage is over. On the marriage-day the brother 
of the bridegroom's mother gives him presents in cash and in 
clothes, and the brother of the bride's mother gives the bride presents in 
ornaments and clothes. "Marriage preparations then begin. At the house 
of the bride a square or chori of four posts of shorn' Prosopis spieigera 
wood is raised with either five or seven coloured earthen pots piled 
concwisc at each post. At the house of the bridegroom the relations 
and friends of the bridegroom gather and take their meals. The 
bridegroom batbes and puts on ornaments and rich clothes. A Jcanku 
mark is made on his forehead and right cheek, lampblack is applied 
to his eyes, a lampblaek mark is made on his left cheek, and rice, seven 
bctelnuts, two or three betel-leaves, a rupee, and a cocoanut are put 
in the hollow of his two joined hands. Four women whose first 
husbands are alive by turns touch the bridegroom's nose with four 
millet stalks dipped in wet hariku, which are thrown to each of the four 
quarters of heaven. The bridegroom’s sister waves over his head a 
- copper pot containing seven paiticles of salt seven bctelnuts and a 
rupee. The pot is wrapped in a handkcichicf and is held in the sister's 
right hand, who, after waving it round her brother's head, passes it 
over her right shoulder. The bridegroom then sits on a horse or in a 
cairiago. The procession sets out from the bridegroom's house with 
music, the men ahead, the bridegroom in the middle, and, except among 
1 dtiddrs, the women behind singing songs. 1 The bridegroom's mother 
with a hood of palm-leaves, keeps in her hand a lamp fed with clarified 
butter. The procession stops at the outskirts of the bride's village. 
The bridegroom and his elderly relations sit on a carpet, while the young 
relations drive in bullock-carts to the bride's house, the swifter the 
bullocks the larger share of grain and spices they get. The bride's 
relations, both men and women, with a barber and with music, go out 
to receive the bridegroom and his party. The men of the two parties 
greet each other with the words Rdm-Rdm and an embrace. The barber 
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Section Y. gives molasses and water to the bridegroom and his party to drink, and 

Hvsbakdmiik. is paid a rupee by the bridegroom's father. The bridegroom and his 

Kanbls. party are conducted with music to a house which is set apart for them, 

Custom. and the bride’s relations return to the bride's house. About an hour 

Marriage. later three or four female relations of the bride, among them her sister 

or her brother’s wife, go with music to the bridegroom’s lodging. 
They take siro or wheat-flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar 
and give five pinches of it to the bridegroom to eat. The bridegroom 
eats the siro and gives about Rs. 3 to the bride’s sister or brother's wife. 
About eight or ten in the evening of the marriage-day, the bridegroom 
and his relations go with music to the bride’s bouse. At the entrance 
the bridegroom is received by the bride’s mother who shows him a 
miniature plough, arrow, pestle, and chumstaff. He is led to the 
maTringe-booth where he sits on a wooden stool, and, with the help of 
the family-priests of the bride and bridegroom, worships Ganpati. 
After the worship the bride, dressed in ornaments and clothes presented 
to her by her mother’s brother, is brought in and set by her mother’s 
brother on a stool opposite the bridegroom. The parents of the bride 
then worship Ganpati and the great toe of the bridegroom’s right foot. - 
Wreaths of red thread are thrown round the necks of the bride and the 
bridegroom. Their hands are joined and over their hands a piece of 
cloth is thrown. The hems of their clothes are tied together and their 
feet are washed with water. In the central square or chori a fire 
is lighted, and clarified butter barley and sesame are offered to it. 
With their hands one upon another the couple walk together four times 
round the fire. The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with 
coarse wheat-flour mixed with clarified butter and molasses served by 
the bride’s mother. After he has finished eating, the bridegroom 
catches his mother-in-law’s robe and does not loosen his hold till he has 
received a handsome present. The bridegroom in bis turn pays about 
Bs. 3 to the bride’s younger brother or sister. The bride and the 
bridegroom worship Ganpati and the ceremony is over. The bridegroom 
and his relations then go to their lodging. On tho second day the 
opium-serving ceremony takes place. The bride’s male relations go with 
music to the bridegroom’s house where Jcasimba or opium-water is 
served. Kesar or saffron water is served to those who olyect to opium 
water. The bride’s relations then leturn to their house and the bride- 
groom and his relations go to the bride’s house to receive presents, the 
value of which depends on the wealth and social position of the giver. 
The bride’s father then makes presents iu cash or in clothes to 
Brdhmans, his family barber, his M$fi or gardener, and his Kumbhdr or 
potter. The family-priest of the bride then dips Ids hand in wet Icaitka 
and applies it to the coats of the bridegroom's male relations. The bride 
and bridegroom then worship the marriage-booth and go iu carriages with 
music to the bridegroom’s House with his relations. Before they start 
the bride’s mother worships the spokes of the carriage-wheel and gives 
a cocoanut to be crushed by the wheels. Bor two days the bridegroom's 
relations are feasted by the bride’s father and on the third day they go 
to their village with the bride and the bridegroom. After entering the 
bouse the bride and bridegroom worship Ganpati and as among Vdnids 
play a game of chance. 
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Except the Pa (Mrs Kanbis allow widow-marriage. Polygamy is 
common. Cases o£ Kanhis with three or four wives alive one of whom 
is divorced are not uncommon. If a husband divorces his Wife, no 
money is paid, but if the wife claims a divorce she has to ] ay her 
husband money enough to meet the cost of his second marriage. 
Divorces are asked and granted if the husband and wife do not agree. 
The children arc either kept by the father or taken by the mother. 
As a rule grown children stay with the father. 

During the seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy, on a day 
fixed by the astrologer, the lap-filling or hholo-hhami takes place. A 
woman who has all her childien alive lays in the pregnant woman's lap 

-or lOj lbs. of clean rice. Tho pregnant woman empties the r'ce 
from her lap into a winnowing-fan, and from the winnowing-fan the 
r‘ee is again passed to the pregnant woman’s lap. After this has been 
repeated seven times, the rice is put in a new earthen jar. Seven balls 
made of the dung of a goat and a mouse, seven bundles of cotton-thread, 
seven figs of the banian tree, seven betelnuts, and seven copper coins, 
and a rupee and a quarter worth of silver coins, arc put, along with the 
rice in the jar. A red cotton thread is wound round the jar's mouth 
and in the month a cocoanut is placed. The piegnant woman with the 
help of the family-priest worships the cocoanut and the jar. After 
the worship is over, besides small cash presents, tlio priest receives the 
seven copper coins from the jar. The jar and its other contents arc 
put aside and are carefnlly preserved. The pregnant woman receives 
presents in clothes from her father, and on the wrist of her right arm 
a silver armlet called a raklidi or guard with a golden bead is tied by 
her husband’s s'stcr. The woman continues to wear the silver armlet 
till her delivery after which it is returned to the husband's s ; sler with 
an additional cash present if the child is a boy. The ceremony ends 
with a dinner to friends and relations. In tho course of the eighth 
month the woman goes to her father's house to be confined. 

When a Kanbi is on the point of death tho £j,mily-piiest, who is 
generally an Audich Brdhman, and other Bnihmans of the village are 
called, and a lamp fed -with clarified butter is placed near la's bod. The 
dying person worships Vishnu, and gives, besides presents in cash 
and clothes, a cow or the value of a cow in cash to the priest. To 
each of the other Brdlimans, bes’des presents of cash, the dying man 
makes gifts of wheat, husked rice, pulse, salt, and rusty nails and 
shovels. If well oil he sets apait sums of money to bo spent after liis 
death on works of public charity, sinking wells, making halting places 
on the roadside, and supplying water to thirsty travellers. Friends 
and relations come to visit the dying man, and, as the end draws near, 
they utter the name of Rrim near h’s ear. One of the female relations 
sweeps the floor of the entrance room and cowdungs a portion of it of 
the length and breadth of a man. The cowdunged space is strewn 
vith sesame and barley seeds, tulsi leaves, and darbha grass. 
The head of the dying man is shaved, ho is bathed with hot water, and 
Ins biow is marked with tjopic/tandan or milkmaid's earth, and the 
body is la’ cl on its back with the head towards the north on the freshly 
eowd tinge 1 floor. Ganges water and some gold silver and coral, a 
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Section Y.‘ gives molasses.and water to the bridegroom and his party to drink, and 

„ Husbandmen-. is paid a rupee' by the bridegroom's father. . The bridegroom and his 

Kanbls. party are conducted with music to a house .which is set apart for them, * 

Customs. -and the bride's relations return to the bride's house. About an hour 

Marriage. later three or foui’ female relations of the bride, among them her sister ■ 

or her brother's wife, go with music to the bridegroom's lodging. 
They take siro or wheat-flour, mixed with clarified butter and sugar 
and give five pinches of it to the bridegroom to eat. The bridegroom 
eats the siro and gives about Rs. 3 to the bride's sister or brother’s wife. 
About right or ten in the evening of the marriage-day, the bridegroom 
and his relations go with music to the bride’s house. At the entraneo 
the bridegroom is received by the bride’s mother who shows him a 
miniature plough, arrow, pestle, and chumstaff. He is led to the 
marriage-booth where he sits on a wooden stool, and, with the help of 
the family-priests of the bride and bridegroom, worships Ganpati. 
After the worship the bride, dressed in ornaments and clothes presented 
to her by her mother’s brother, is brought in and set by her mother’s 
brother on a stool opposite the bridegroom. The parents of the bride 
then worship Ganpati and the great toe of the bridegroom's right foot. - 
"Wreaths of red thread are thrown round the necks of the bride and the 
bridegroom. Their hands are joined and over their hands a piece of 
cloth is thrown. The hems of their clothes are tied together and their 
feet are washed with water. In the central square or chon a fire 
is lighted, and clarified butter barley and sesame are offered to it. 
With their hands one upon another the couple walk together four times 
round the fire. The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with 
coarse wheat-flour mixed with clarified butter and molasses served by 
the bride's mother. After he has finished, eating, the bridegroom 
catches his mother-in-law’s robe and does not loosen his hold till he has 
received a handsome present. The bridegroom in his turn pays about 
Rs. 3 to the bride’s younger brother or sister. The bride and the 
bridegroom worship Ganpati and the ceremony is over. The bridegroom 
and his relations then go to their lodging. On the second day the 
opium-serving ceremony takes place. The bride’s male relations go with 
music to the bridegroom’s house where kasumba or opium-water is 
served. Kesar or saffron water is served to those who object to opium 
water. The bride's relations then reton to their house and the bride- 
groom and his relations go to the bride's house to receive presents, the 
value of which depends on the wealth and social position of the giver. 
The bride's father then makes presents in cash or in clothes to 
Brdhmans, his family barber, his Mdli or gardener, and bis Kumbbdr or 
potter. The family-priest of the bride then dips Ids hand in wet kankii 
and applies it to the coats of the bridegroom's male relations. The bride 
and bridegroom then worship the marriage-booth and go in carriages with , 
music to the bridegroom's house with his relations. Before they start 
the bride's mother worships the spokes of the carriage-wheel and gives 
a cocoanut to he crushed by the wheels. For two days the bridegroom’s 
relations are feasted by the bride'B father and on the third day they go 
to their village with the bride and the bridegroom. After entering the 
house the bride and bridegroom worship Ganpati and as among Ydnids 
play a game of chance. 
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Except the Pa (id dm Itanbis allow widow-marriage. Polygamy is 
common. Cases o£ ICanbis with three or four wives alive one of whom 
is divorced are not uncommon. If a husband divorces his wife, no 
money is paid, but if the wife claims a divorce she has to pay her 
husband money enough to meet the cost of his second marriage. 
Divorces are asked and granted if the husband and wife do not agree. 
The children are either kept by the father or taken by the mother. 
Asa rule grown children stay with the father. 

During the seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy, on a day 
fixed by the astrologer, the lap-filling or kholo-hharni takes place. A 
woman who Ins all her childien alive lays in the pregnant woman's lap 
5£ or 1 01 lbs. of clean rice. The pregnant woman empties the rice 
from her lap into a winnowing-fan, and from the winnowing-fan the 
rice is again passed to the pregnant woman's lap. After this has been 
repeated seven times, the rice is put in a new earthen jar. Seven balls 
made of the dung of a goat and a mouse, seven bundles of cotton-thread, 
seven figs of the banian tree, seven betclnuts, and seven copper coins, 
and a rupee and a quarter worth of silver coins, are put along with the 
rice in the jar. A red cotton thread is wound round the jar's mouth 
and in the mouth a cocoanut is placed. The piegnant woman with the 
help of the family-priest worships the cocoanut and the jar. After 
the worship is over, besides small cash presents, the priest receives the 
seven copper coins from the jar. The jar and its other contents are 
put asido and are carefully preserved. The pregnant woman receives 
presents in clothes from her father, and on the wrist of her right arm 
a silver armlet called a rdJrhdi or guard with a golden bead is tied by 
her husband’s s'stcr. The woman continues to wear the silver armlet 
till her delivery after which it is returned to the husband's s’sfcer with 
an additional cash present if the child is a boy. The ceremony ends 
with a dinner to friends and relations. In the course of the eighth 
month the woman goes to her father's house to he confined. 

When a Kanbi is on the point oE death the family-priest, who is 
generally an Audicli Brdhman, aud other Br&hmans of the village are 
cilledj and a lamp fed with clarified butter is placed near h’s bed. The 
dying person worships Vishnu, and gives, besides presents in cash 
and clothes, a cow or the value of a cow in cash to the priest. To 
each of the other Brdlimans, besides presents of cash, the dying man 
makes gifts of wheat, husked rice, pulse, salt, and rusty nails and 
shovels. If well off he sets apai t sums of money to he spent after his 
death on works of public charity, sinking wells, making halting places 
on the roadside, and supplying water to thirsty travellers. Friends 
and relations come to visit tlie dying man, and, as the end draws near, 
they utter the name of R6m near li's ear. One of the female relations 
sweeps the floor of the entrance room and cowdungs a portion of it of 
the length and breadth of a man. The cowdunged space is strewn 
with sesame and barley seeds, tulsi leaves, and darbha grass. 
The head of the dying man is shaved, he is bathed with hot water, and 
Ins blow is marked with ffopic/iandan or milkmaid's earth, aud the 
body is liv'd on its back with the head towards the north on the freshly 
eowdungcl floor. Ganges water aud some gold silver and coral, a 
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pearl, a piece o£ crystal, and -a basil leaf are placed in the mouth. A 
ball of -unbaked millet-flour and a rupee are given to a Brdhman. 
When life is gone the neaiest relations laise the life-cry or pr&n-pth, a 
call to bring back the spirit. Castepeoplc* go to the house of death, 
the men to bear the body to the burning-ground, the women to mourn. 
Two or three of the mourners bring from the market two bamboo poles, 
several short lengths of bamboo, coir* string, and a piece of red silk if the 
deceased is a married woman and of white cotton cloth if the deceased 
is either a man or a widow. The poles and pieces of bamboo and the 
coir strings are made into a ladder-shaped bier and from each comer a 
cccoanut is hung. The corpse is kid on the bier and tied to it by the 
coir strings. The body is coveied with the white or red cloth, and over 
the cloth red powder and floweis are strewn. The bier is raised on the 
shoulders of four of the neaiest relations and is home forth feet first 
preceded by one of the neaiest relations carrying an earthen or copper 
vessel with fire and cakes cf cowdung. The relations and cjstc- 
fellows follow c tiling the woids Ram lolo b/idi Ram Call Udm, brothers, 
call Bam, with music if the deceased is old and wealthy or if he has left a 
large family. The female mourners follow the body for some distance 
weeping, 'then they stop, beat their hi easts, letum to the house, and 
bathe either in well water or in a river. Midway between the house 
and the buming-giound the male mourners halt and set down the bier. 
The neaiest relations cease to weep and the bier is borne head foiemost to 
the bui-ning -ground. When the burning-groirnd is leached the beaicrs 
lay the corpse almost uncovered with the head to the north on a 
pile of a man's length of wood and cowdung cakes. A little butter 
is dropped into the dead mouth and the chief mourner, generally 
the eldest son of the deceased, puts some fire near the face and the 
other mourners set the pyre ablaze. Two or three of the older men 
stay near the body while it is being burnt keeping the pile in order ; 
others sit afar talking and making merry if the deceased was old and 
with a certain sadness and r egret if the deceased was young. When the 
body is almost consumed, a little clarified butter is poured on the flames. 
The mourners bathe and return weeping to the house of the deceased 
and then to their homes. Letters telling friends and relations in 
distant villages are sent either by post or by carrier. On the second or 
third day the chief mourner and two or three of the neaiest relations 
go to the burning-ground. The ashes and bones are gathered and are 
thrown into a river- or a pond, and an earthen jar filled with water is 
set where the body was burned. The mourners bathe and avith wet 
clothes return home weeping. They take with them a few of the 
bones and keep them in the house till some member of tbe fami ly goes 
oh a pilgrimage and throws them into the saeied Narbada or Ganges. 
After the mourners return from the burning-ground an earthen pot is 
filled with water and milk and placed on the roof of the house. The 
nearest relations remain impure for ten days during which they touch 
no one, do not approach the house geds, do not visit the temples, do 
not change their clothes, and do not shave. On the tenth day men 


1 The Kantri funeral procession is large as bv caste rules the attendance of one man 
from each house 13 enforced on pair, of fine. 
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shave the head and moustache ; girls and married women wash their 
hair with clay or with soapnut, the floors are cowdunged, and all 
earthen drinking pots which have been touched during the ten days 
are replaced by new' ones.. The mind-rite or shrdddka ceremony is 
performed by the chief mourner from the tenth to the thirteenth day, 
on the eleventh with the help of a Kriyatia Brahman, and on the other 
three clays with the help of the family- priest. During the four days 
of the dhrdddka ceremony the chief mourner instead of a turban wears 
a linen cloth wound round his head. On the thirteenth day his father- 
in-law presents him with a new turban and the linen cloth is removed. On 
the thirteenth day the family-priest is given, besides a few ornaments 
and a complete set of clothes a sleeping cot, some pillows, and some brass 
or copper vessels. Friends and relations are feasted from the tenth to 
the thirteenth- day and the castepeople on the twelfth and on the 
thirteenth.. If the deceased was a wealthy man pi esenfcs in grain, in 
clothes, and in cash are given to Brdhmans, to religious beggars, and 
to tbe pool*. During the first year, as among other Hindus, monthly 
half-yearly and yearly mind-rites or shrdddha are performed, and a 
yearly shrdddha in all subsequent years and an additional shrdddha 
during, the latter half of bhadavvo (Sept. -Oct.). Landlords or 
Patiddrs and headmen of villages call all the villagers to dinner on 
marriage and death feasts. This custom has ruined many families. 

Except Patiddrs, each community has its headman or paid. Social 
disputes are settled- at a general meeting of the castepeople of the town 
or village. The Kanbis send their boys to vernacular schools, and a few 
boys are taught English up to the matriculation standard. 

Of tbe four subdivisions of Gujarat Kanbis, Levas and Kadvas eat 
together but do not intermarry. Lcvds aud Kadvas do not associate 
with- Matids or Anjands, and these neither dine together nor intermarry. 
Except a few Kanbis who pride themselves on their high social rank all 
permit widow-marriage. 

A’njana Kanbis, with a strength of 31,4SS, are found chiefly in 
north Gujardt. Like Rajputs some of their names end in sing, such 
as Rdjsing, Urnsing, Ddnsing, Ilarising. There are among them 
twenty-three clans who eat together and intermarry. These clans arc 
Behera, Bho'.dvafc, Bhutadi, Chohdn, Gosia, Jddav, Jarmdl, Jua, Juddl, 
Kancr, Khator, Ladhrod, Laho, Mddhia, Pantrashi, Parmdr, Rdladtar, 
Rangdvat, Rathod, Solahki, Uclidlia, Upldna,' and Ydgda. A'njands 
a,rc more like Rajputs than Kanb's. They speak Gujarati. They 
live in small houses with mud or brick walls. Besides field tools their 
houses have a few earthen copper and brass pots. Unlike other Kanbis, 
besides ordinary grains A'njdnus eat tbe flesh of sheep and goats and 
of the wild boar and bare. '1 hey use opium and drink liquor. Except 
that the men wear Rajput-like turbans, white for cvcry-day and 
red for marriage occasions, tbe dress both of men and women does not 
differ from that of Leva Kanbis. The hair of the men's heads is cut 
at the temples and at the back, and most of them wear flowing 
whiskers divided by a narrow parting down the chin. They are 
cultivators, overliolders if well off, and half-crop sharers or tenants 
if poor. Their wives and ch’ldrcn help in the field work. Those 
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•who do not themselves work in the fields affect Rajput dress and 
manneis, and do not let their women appear in pubic. As regards 
skill and industry they hold a middle place, better thin Rajputs hut 
nether so thrifty nor so hardworking as other Kanbis. In the 
disturbed t'mes before British rule the Anjands were martial in their 
hearing and as ready as Rajputs to nse forte in defendmg the:r cattle 
and crops. Since then they have settled to quiet and orderly ways. 
In religion they are Ramanujas, Shaivs, and Svamindrdyans. They 
respect llindu gods and observe the ordinary fasts and feasts. Some 
of them worship in their houses the image o£ Shiva llam and Krishna. 
They have faith in sorcery and witchcraft and in ordinary onions. 
They occasionally make pilgrimages to Dakor, Dwdrka, Sidhpur, 
and Bannras. Their priests arc Audieh, Mcvddn, Modh, S.Uhodra, 
and Visanagara Brdhmans. Their customs at birth, sixth-day, man iage, 
pregnancy, and death do not differ from those of Leva Kanbis. Girls 
are married when they are one to eleven years old. ‘Widow-mat riage 
and divorce arc allowed. They have their headman, who, in constdtation 
with a few elderly or respectable castemen, decides divorce ca^ts and 
settles other caste disputes. Few of them send their boys to school. 

Da'ngi or Hill Kanbis of whom no separate details arc given in the. 
census reports are found in Mahi Kantha. Originally A'njanas, with 
whom they dine but do not intermarry, they nrc sail to have lost their 
position by adopting the dress and language of Bhils. Many of them 
live in Meywar and have marriage and other relations with the Mabi 
Kantha Ddngis. 

Kadva Kanbis, numbering 400,295, nro distributed over all the 
five districts of Gujarut, nnd are found ehioflj’ in Ahmcdiibad and in 
Kadi of Baroda. They arc closely connected with the Lcvds, with whom 
they dine but do not intermarry. According to one story the Kadvds 
are descendants or followers of Kush the second son of Itam and Silo ; 
according to another they are sprung fiom clay fignies fashioned by 
TJmaor Parvati the wife of Shiva. Shiva at Uma’s request inspired the 
figures with life and founded for them the village of Unj a about forty 
miles north of Ahmeddbdd, wheie a temple was raised in Ulna's honour. 
This village and temple all Kadva Kanbls consider the < b‘cf seat of the'r 
tribe, and to it they resort from long distances to pay their vows. Except 
in Surat, there arc no subdivisions among Kadva Ivanhis. In Smat 
there are three subdivisions, one calling themselves Ldlehmlavdlds from 
the'r women wearing rod bracelets, the other Kdldeliuddvtfla? from the'r 
women wearing black bracelets, and the th'rd Ahmeddbadis from Ahmed- 
dbad. These three divisions cat together but for the last fifteen years 
liave ceased to intermarry. In south Gujnrdt the Kadva Kanbis of 
Patan and Ahmed.ibdd are known as India or men of family, and the 
rest as akulia or men of no family. Men of family cat with men of no 
family, but do not give them their daughters in marriage- Except that 
in north Gujardt some Kadvas wear beards, flowing whTskcrs divided by 
a naiTowpartingdownthcehin, and a lock of hair over each eav, Kadvds 
in their appearance, dress, food, character, religion, and generarmode 
of life do not differ from Lcvds. Unlike the Levds, the Kadvas are 
divided into two chief classes, arl'sans and peasants. The town Kadvas 
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aro weavers both of cotton and silk, dyers, and printers. In Surat a 
few families make vermilion and other preparations of mercury. 

The chhathi or sixth-day, name-giving, pregnancy, and death ceremonies 
do not differ from those observed by Leva Kanbis. Connected with their 
temple at Unja and their patron-goddess Uma a curious marriage custom 
prevaUs among Kadva Kanbis. Once in every nine ten or eleven years 
certain Brdhman priests and astrologers with the two headmen of Unja 
go together to woj ship Uma in her temple. Their object is to find out 
the propitious season for holding marriages. After worship lots are 
drawn, and, according as the lot falls, the year on which the lot falls or 
the year following is declared the proper time. When the year is known, 
the astrologers name a special day. The day always comes in Vais tilth 
(April- May). 1 For the sake of those prevented from sickness or other 
cause, a second day is chosen about a fortnight later than the first. As 
soon as these days are fixed, Brdhmans start to spread the news on every 
6idc. Wherever they go they arc received with honour and rejoicing. 
At Ahmedabad they are met outside of the city in the Asarva suburb. 
The whole Kadva community comes to Dnda Hari's well, and after 
worshipping Ganpati and Um&ji, the headman of Asarva reads out the 
names of the lucky days. After these days are over, another period of 
nine ton or eleven years passes before regular marriages can again take 
place. Children about a month old and sometimes unborn children are 
married. 2 As a rule every family succeeds in providing all its unmarried 
members with suitable matches. But this is not always possible. It happens 
now and again that no suitable husband can be found for the daughter 
of a house, and, as before the next regular marriage-day she will have 
reached a marriageable age, some special arrangement is required. To 
meet this difficulty two practices have been introduced. According to one 
of these, on the propitious day the girl is married to a hunch of flowers. 
The flowers are thrown into a well or a river, the parents of the 
bride bathe, and the girl, how a widow, can at any time be married 
- according to the simple natra or second-marriage form. The other practice 
ib, on the propitious day, to induce some married man for a small money 
present to go through the ceremony of marriage with the girl and to 
divorce her as soon as the ceremony is over. The girl can then at any 
time be married according to the simple natra or second-marriage form. 
As all aro busy marrying or giving in marriage on the wedding-day, 
friends of other castes are asked to go with the bride if the marriage is 
to take place in another village. When the bride is of age, the bridegroom 
goes to her house with a party of his friends and relations. Caste-dinners 
are given, aud this, rather than the day of the ceremony, lias the character 
of a marriage day. In April IS 71 the provisions of the Infanticide Act 
(VIII, of 1S70) were applied to the Kadva Kanbis, but on further inquiry 


1 During tlio past forty years marriages took place in Vaisdlcft in the following years : 
S. 1 DIG (A..D. 1800), S. 3027 (A.D. 1871), S. 1930 (a.d.1880), S. 1946 (a.d.1890), 

* It is said that among Kadva Kanbis unborn children aro sometimes given in marriage. 
In such cases tlio pregnant women walk together round tlio nltar or churi in the marriage 
booth on tlio understanding that if their drildron are a boy and a girl tlio couplo will 
marry. 
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they ■were freed from special surveillance. Except among a few Kadvis, 
who are men of family, widows are allowed to many ; but they do not 
many their husbands elder brother.' The husband can divorce his 
wife with the permission of the caste j but in north Gujardt the wife 
cannot divorce her husband without his consent or after she has become 
a mother. Certain families of specially good birth who are treated by 
the rest with respect and who hold the position of sheihi&s or leaders 
manage the affairs of the caste. The title of shethia is much coveted by 
such of the or dinar y Kanbis as raise themselves to positions of wealth. 
But it is properly an hereditary distinction and the caste is very chary of 
granting the honour to a new family. 

Zievn Kanbis who are the largest division, numbering 568,185; are 
found all over the five districts and chiefly “in the Kaira sub-divisions 
of A'nand, Nadidd, and Borsad. Socially they are divided into two classes 
Pdtiddrs or shareholders and Kunbis or husbandmen. This distinction 
is sufficiently marked to form an obstacle to intermarriage. Among 
shareholders or Pdtidara the landowners of some villages, chiefly villages 
that are sharehold or narva 1 not tenant-held or seja, are known as hulia 
or men of family. The rest are akulia or of no family. Pdtiddrs will 
eat with husbandmen, and, though they will not give a daughter in 
marriage, will take a daughter for their son if she has a good dowry. In 
landlord families servants draw water and perform men : al household 
duties. The women dp not appear abroad, and, if they lose their husbands, 
are not allowed to re-many. 

Before the introduction of British rule the village-sharers acted as 
farmers of revenue and as middlemen between Government and the 
husbandmen and in most cases were found to have exacted the most 
ingenious and crushing taxes.* Though, under the survey settlement, 
they have lost this uncontrolled power of exaction they have still much 
influence and are admitted to have a higher social position than the 


1 As a rale landlords in narva or sharehold villages are India, and in seja or tenant-held 
villages are akulia. Government Selection CXLVII. 36. 

* The following perquisites wore levied by Pdtiddrs before and for some years after 
the introduction of British rale. The daldl or broker supplied at one-eighth less than the 
market rate as mnch raw sugar gol as was required at a caste-dinner. The grocer 
or ffandhi supplied at the same rate on ordinary occasions sugar tdkar or khdnd, 
betslnut supari or haldhar, and ghi clarified butter. The doiivania or draper was paid 
nn<eighth less than the market rate for cloth. The sutara or thread-seller sent mans 
(sixty pounds) of cotton-thread without payment and was paid short of the market 
price for the dhotis or vraistcloths bought from him. The netti or grainscllcr was paid a 
sixteenth less than the market price for grain and was required to weigh corn at the 
P&tiddr's house without payment. The saria or perfume and oil seller supplied opium 
at cost price. Tho kansura or brazier exchanged new for old pots of copper brass and sine 
without receiving any return and repaired the broken ones. The goldsmith or toni made 
ornaments cither in his shop or at the landlord’s without payment. The chokti or assay or 
■was paid a thirty-second less than the market prico for gold or silver. The ndndvaii or 
coin-changer gave change at cost price and took back false coins at bis own loss. The 
blacksmith or loh&r hod to make tools without payment. The kumlhdt' or potter had 
to supply earthen pots free. The ricepounder or goto had to busk rice and carry grain. 
The bricklayer or dalvadi had to supply a thousand bricks. The tailor and shoemaker had 
to work for two pounds of grain a day, and similarly the Iimomaker calenilerer 
indigo-dyer oilseller washerman carpenter and many others, both resident villagers and 
visitors, had to work either without payment or at a nominal wage. 
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common husbandmen. Exceptafew Government servants, silk-cleaners 
and weavers, almost all Leva Kaubis depend on agriculture. 1 * 

For many years after tbe introduction of British rule, in spite of 
their skill and the'r steady woile, their extravagance at maniages kept 
the Kanbis in a state of depression. The competition to marry their 
daughters into the higher families was keen and gieat sums weie pa’d to 
secure the honour. 3 In a.t>. 184 S to put a stop to this evil, Mr. Fawcett, 
the Magistrate of Ahmeddbad, induced the chief men of the Kanbi caste 
to pass an agreement reducing marriage expenses and promising not to 
seek husbands for their daughters among the Kaira families. These agree- 
ments were enforced, till, in a.d. 1852, the Judge of Ahmeddbad decided 
that they were not legally binding. The restriction was accordingly 
discontinued, and, for nearly twenty years, no further attempt was 
made to interfere with the Kanbi marriage customs. In a.d. 1871 infor- 
mation collected in connection with a measure for the suppiession of 
infanticide (Act VIII. of 1870), showed among the Kanbis a startling 
excess in the number of males over females. Inquiries were made and 
the result seemed so suspicious that in April 187 1 the provisions of the 
Infanticide Act were applied both to the Leva anl Kadva Kanbis. The 
result of moie complete information has been to show that the fears of 
G-overnment were excessive. The Kadva Kanbis were declared wholly 
exempt from the provisions of the Act, and, in the case of the Leva 
Kanbis, the restrictions were reduced to a simple registration of births 
and deaths. One satisfactory result of the inquiry was to show that, 
in a.d. 1S53, after compulsory agxeement ceased, the Kanbis had among 
themselves adopted practices to prevent a return to former extravagance. 
Under one of these arrangements, the members of certain villages 
entered into a solemn agreement or eJcada drawn up on stamped paper 
and signed by the headmen of the village, promising to marry only 
among persons in their own social position, and, among themselves, to 
give or take in marriage without claiming dowry. Another practice of 
exchange or double marriages between the same families has also 
become general. 3 With these safeguaids there seems reason to hope 
that the Kanbis will not again fall into the practice of spending 
extiavagant sums on their marriages. 

Matia Kanbis with a total strength of 4736 are found only in 
the Jalalpur and Bdrdoli sub-divisions of Surat. That they were 
originally Leva Karib’s of Kama and Ahmed -ibid is proved by the traces 
of relationship still subsisting between Leva and Matia Kanbis, and by 
the surnames of Kothia and Bavalia from the villages of Koth and 
Bavla in Dhanduka. About 300 years ago a company of Leva Kanbis 
on their vray to Bandras are said to have passed a night at the village 
of Garmatha about ten miles south-west of Ahmeddbdd. Imdm Shah, 
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1 Many are cultivators, soino aro rich landed proprietors who do not cultivate, a few 
are silk-clcaners and weavers, and a few aro in Government service, some in high position®. 

8 Forty years ago (A.d. 1855) in villages near Broach communities mustering hun- 
dreds of souls had not half a dozen females. Bombay Gazetteer, IT. 373. 

8 In A.D. 1872, out of 4290 marriages, 3977 were arranged by an interchange of 
children. Bombay Gazetteer, III. 31. 
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the fifth Pirana shrine. Except in being called after different saints Section V. 

these divisions do not differ in belief or m practice. Sin-removing or Husbandmen 

lahe-utarni is their chief ceremony. A woman after ehld-birtn or Matia 

monthly sickness, a cow or a buffalo after calving, a person who has Kanbis. 

accidentally defiled himself by the sight of a woman in child-bed, and 

all those who have broken caste rules by using forbidden articles of 

food, are made to pass through the sin-removing ceremony. At the 

house where the purifying ceremony is to be performed various dishes 

of sweetmeats are prepared. The vil.age kdka is cadecl and comes 

accompanied -by an assistant called khal kdka. The kdka brings with 

him four copper coins, an earthenware cup, and f.ankincense. He also 

brings with him in a small portable tin or brass box, pea-shaped balls 

made of white chalk or rice-flour mixed with muk or sandal-dust 

brought from the tomb of one of the saints. On entering the house the 

kdka goes into the kitchen, lights a lamp fed with cla.ified butter, and 

mutters a text. While his chief is saying a prayer the khal kdka calls 

fora brass plate, and in the plate piles from five to eight heaps of cooked 

rice according as the host is a P&nchia, a Satia, or an Athia Matia. 

. After the knlmo or pi-ayer is over the kdka sits bowing on a waistcloth 
•spread on the ground. He then burns frankincense and murmurs a 
second prayer. After the second prayer he spills a circle of wheat grains 
in a brass plate, and, inside the circle, sets four coins and on the coins 
a cup. Into the cup he pours a mixture called war or light made of 
sugared -water milk and white chalk or rice from the saint's tomb. 

When this is ready the khal kdka brings the brass plate with the heaps 
of rice and over each heap the kdka sprinkles the mixture from the 
earthenware cup repeating a text at each sprinkling. The text for each 
sprinkling is different, but each ends in Ld-ildha-iUaldh, Muhammad- 
ar-Hasul-allah or Imdm Shd.h-Nur-Ali M uhammad Shah. The brass 
plate with the heaps of cooked rice is then put aside and the person to be 
purified is called in. The man or woman to be purified stands near the 
kdka and bows to him, and after being sprinkled with the mixture from 
the earthenware cup, sits down. He or she then presents a silver or 
copper coin to the kdka who washes it with water, and gives the water 
along wibhthe mixture from the cup to the manor the woman to drink. 

The heaps of rice in the brass plate are mixed by the khal kdka with ' . 

the rest of the cooked articles, and distributed among the guests. The 
purifying fee is S annas for a woman after childbirth and for a buffalo 
after she has calved, 4 annas, for a cow after she has calved, and £ anna 
for those who have broken caste rules. These fees are sent by the kdka 
to the saint's tomb at Ahmedabdd, Navsdri, or Burhanpur. Besides 
these presents every Matia cultivator sends once a year to the saints 
through the ka na three and a half mans (140 pounds) of husked rice 
and one rupee for each of his ploughs. 

Mafias hold the second day of every Hindu lunar month sacred, and 
when the second falls on a Friday they fast for the whole day and do not 
eat until they have seen the moon. They keep the Ramzdn fast, some 
of them eating no solid food during the whole month. Their other 
Musalman holidays are the Uras .or Saint's Day and the two preceding 
Sandal Days. On these days they do no work, and spend their time in 
feasting or in visiting the shrines of their saints in Navsdri. Besides these 
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Musalmiin holidays they observe as days of feasting Jloli February- 
Mavch, Akhdtrij April- May, JDirdso .Tune- July, Jiolev July-August, 
and Dicati October- N ovembev. Their chief places of pilgrimage are 
Navsari, Pirana, BtuhAnpur, and VcmSl, seven miles fioni Miilgnm in 
Broach, which they visit on great days or whenever they have leisuic. 
The Udka accompanies the pilgiims to these pia-es. At Phdna NavsAri 
and Yeradl the pilgrims visit only the rants* tombs. But at Buriitfnpnr 
the pilgrims worship the great toe o£ their living saint. The spiritual 
guide sets his fool on a heap of not less than a hundred rupees con- 
tributed by one or two pilgrims. After it has been set on the heap of 
rupees the leader’s foot is washed, rubbed with a fragianl substance, and 
the great right toe is kissed by ca'*h pilgrim in turn. The hit lea who 
accompatres the pilgrims receives from the spiritual head presents in 
clothes and ornaments both for himself and his wife. 

As a rule a Matia woman gives birth to her first child at her father’s 
house. On the birth of a first <hild, if it is a boy, its footprints aio 
marked with wet kanhu on paper and the paper is carried by a barber 
to the father who gives him a present e£ about Rs. ?. On the 
sixth day the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. On the twelfth day the 
•woman worships the threshold, the doorpost, and the neaiest well in 
the street by rubbing on them sandal-dust and kawkn. Near the well 
she ties two cowdung cakes together by a cotton tin cad. The thi dren 
of the street are given boiled wheat and juvar mixed with molasses. 
For forty days the woman is held impure and cannot touch anything 
in the house. She never leaves the house if she can help it, and if she 
is forced to go out she carries with her a sickle or a knife to ward off 
evil spirits. On some da}' between the thirtj'-fifth and the fortieth the 
woman bathes and the floor of the lying-in room is scraped. The 
woman is then purified by the sin- removing lahe-uturni ceremony. 
After this the child is named by a Brahman astrologer. "When the 
child is two or three months old the woman goes to her husband’s 
house. No ceremonies are performed when a chi d is first fed with 
cooked food. Their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of 
the Leva Kanbis. The family-piiest who is an Audi"h or a Modh 
Brahman officiates at these ceremonies. Marriages are forbidden with- 
in seven degrees of relationship either on the father’s or on the mother’s 
side. Girls are sometimes married when they arc six months old, but 
generally between five and e ght, and boys between eight and twenty. 
Widows are allowed to marry, the widow of a man marrying his 
you- ger brother. Divorce is lawful. A bachelor cannot marry a 
divorced woman or a widow, hut this difficulty is got over by mnirving 
him first to a shami Prosopis spicigeia tree. A widow who marries 
again wears an ivory bracelet plated with gold. The lap-fiiiin g ceremony 
is peiformed during the fifth or seventh month of a woman’s first 
pregnancy. But, unlike the practice of other Hindus, on this occasion 
no caste dinners are held and no presents are made. The Mati&s bury 
the dead. A dying person is bathed and laid on the ground, the 
• kaka standing near and reading texts. When life is gone the body of 
the deceased, if a man, is dressed in cotton trousers a shirt and a cap, 
and if a woman in a silk robe a bodice and a petticoat. It is laid in 
a Musalman bier and carried to the^ burial-ground which is generally 
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on the b ank of a stream. The bearers do not take off any of their 
clothes or their shoes. On reaching the burial-ground the bearers, 
without -removing any of the clothes, lay the body in a pit and fill 
the pit with earth.- After the body is buried the mourners purify 
themselves by each holding a piece of frankincense in his hand and 
muttering two half-Hindu half-Musalman prayers. The first prayer 
runs : In the name of Allah the pitiful the merciful, of Satgor or 
Satgur Pdtra, of Brahma and Indra, of Imam SMh, of the spotless 
spiritual Vishnu, and of Ali Muhammad Sh&k. 1 The second prayer is 
in these words : The incense burns, evil goes and faith wins (now is 
the time to) mercy implore. 8 

The funeral party go to the house of mourning and there the 
deceased's family feast them with sweet wheat-balls. The mourners 
eat a mixture of split pulse and rice cooked in a neighbour's house. 
Like Hindus Matia women weep and beat their breasts for ten days, 
and for ten days the sin removing lahe-utarni ceremony is daily 
performed. Friends and relations from the villages round, summoned 
by a Bbangia, come to mourn, and are feasted with wheat-flour mixed 
with clarified butter and sugar. Unlike Hindus the nearest relations 
do not consider themselves impure for ten days. No death ceremonies 
are performed and no rice balls are offered to the spirits of the deceased. 
Castepeople are feisted on the tenth and eleventh days after a death or 
on any day between the thirteenth and the twentieth if the eleventh or 
twelfth falls on a Sunday or a Tuesday. On the first feast-day after a 
death each family of MatisSs sends the chief mourner half a man (twenty 
pounds) of liu-ke 1 rice, and, b sides the rice, frieuds and relations give e'ght 
annas. These presents, along with the clothes be l and bedstead of the 
deceased, are sent to the shrine of the saints at Burhmpur, Navs&ri, 
'Ahmed&Md, or Yemdl. Besides these presents the chief mourner sends 
on his own account a money present, and if rich he sets apart a mango 
tree for the exclusive use of the saint. The aggregate amount of death- 
presents which go to their saints varies from Bs. 1 5 to Rs. 100. The 
Br&hman priest receives 'some presents on the eleventh day, not in his 
•character of priest, but in return for the help he gives in feasting the 
caste-people. 

The llatias have no headman. Questions of divorce and breaches of 
caste rules are referred to five of the leading men, who inquire into the 
•case and whose decision is binding. The fines inflicted on the offender 
are used either in making copper and brass, vessels for the community or 
are sent as presents to the saints’ shrines. 

The Matias give their hoys some slight schooling but their attend- 
ance is irregular. During the Navrdtri holidays (September-Oetober) 
and on Holi (March) the Matias, men and women together, are fond of 


'The Gujiiriti runs: wi&l MM, {JUKI 

cTHtfl $«U. The Satgor, properly 
t'atgnr, Ftftra or Deserving (that is o£ worship) is Niir Satgur the first (A.D, 1163) and 
greatest Ismaila missionary from Persia. The Tabakat-i Nafsiri (Elliot, II. 835, 336) 
refers to !Xur Satgur as NUr the Turk who caused a ferment in the reign of lultanlh, 
Ros'iyah (A.D. 1237 - 1240). Compare Khfin Bahddur Fazl Lutfullah FaridFe Guiar<it, 
MuKilmiins page 37. 

' The Gnjar.iti words arc : wel, ouSk 
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moving in a circle anti singing songs. Mat ids are noted for tlieir 
fondness for eootly caste entertainments and showy marriage proces- 
sions. They take great care of their buffaloes and bullocks and spare 
no money in keeping them smart and in good condition. 

Mali?, with a stieugtb of 21,163, are found mostly in north Gujarat. 
A few among them come fiom Marwtir, but most seem to have been 
Kanbis whom they resemble in appearance and dress. In north Gujardt 
the men wear the beard. They speak Gujanti and live in mud or 
brick houses. They eat the ordinary grains, and, in the Punch Mahals, 
fish fowls and the flesh of goats aud sheep after offering them to a 
goddess. A few among them eat opium and in south Gujardt they 
drink liquor. They are gardeners und flower-sellers. They prepare 
nosegays and flower-ornaments for women’s hair. In Ahmednbad a 
few among them aie tiaders, ministiants in Sliravak temples, and 
domestic servants. Fiotn his dealing in flowers which aie used in 
worship and on all ceremon'al occasions, the s : ght of a Mali is lucky. 
Their women aic reputed to be of easy viituc. In lel’gion they arc 
Kabirpanthis, Rimdnnjds, Sha’vs, Svnnviidrayans, and Yallabhachdryas, 
and in north Gujardt a few are .Ta ns. They respect Hindu gods and 
observe the ordinary Hindu hoi days. They behove in exorcism 
sorcery and omens. The}’ worshii> the cobra and other snakes. Except 
that in the Paneh Mahdls no ceremony is pci formed on the sixth day 
after the birth of a child, their customs at birth marr'ago pregnancy 
and death do not’ differ fiom those of Kanbis. As a mle marriages 
between relations are forb’dden though in Ahmeddbdd the childicn of 
brothers and sisters marry. Widows are allowed to marry. The widow' 
of an elder brother marr’es his 3 ’ounger brother. Divorce is granted in 
some pla- es and not in others. Socal disputes arc settled by a few of 
the elders of the caste. Yeiy few Mali boys go to school. 

Pateiia'f, w’th a total strength of 15,055, are found mostly in the- 
Dohad sub- d.vIs’on of the Panih Mahals and in the Banya stale of 
the Rewa Kantha. A' -cord ng to thev story they arc dcs- ended from 
Rajputs of Champ.inev, about tli rty miles east of Baroda, who on the con- 
quest of that e.ty by Mahmud Beg.ida in a.d. IdO.j, moved to Dohad and 
Bdr’ya. Other Bajpnts hold them degraded be.-ausc accord ng to one 
account ther forefathers ate the flesh of a uihjdi or roz; or according 
to anothei account, be' au-e, as they left many of their women behind, 
they marr ed With, the Bhils of Gdngdi. According to this account 
they were first called Vatalgn or impure, a name which has been 
gradually coirupted into Patelias. Traces of their Rajput or ’gin 
are found in the names of the men, some of which like Rajput names 
end in sing, and in such clan names as Biiv’ya, Chohdn, Goliel, 
Jddav, Parmdr, Rdthod, aud Sol rrki. They have no subdivisions. 
The Patelias as a class are lean stunted and somewhat black, but 
of a quet and obl gng disposition. They live in small huts w’tlr 
walls of split bamboo plastered with mud and with thatched or tiled 
roofs. They speak coirupt Gujarati. The r every-day foed is ma ze 
biead and adad Phaseolus m'ungo ; when they can get it they cat fish 
and the flesh of sheep gcats and fowls. Some of them take opium. 
They formerly drank malm da Bas^ia latifolia liquor to excess, but 
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during the last e'ght to ten years, changes in the excise rules have 
lessened the consumption. A few well-to-do men of this class wear a 
ivaist'doth a tvh tetuiban and a cotton coat or ja'ket, but most wear a 
loincloth a turban and a shouldereloth. The women wear a bodice a 
petticoat and a piece of cloth thrown over the body. Of ora aments the 
- women have silver or zinc anklets, a silver necklace, a gold nosering, and 
lac bracelets or s’lver wristlets. The men do not wear the beaid. The 
Patelias are unskilled husbandmen and field-labourers. They arc helped 
in their work by their women and children. They have no definite 
not'ons about relgion and do not belong to any particular sect. They 
honour Hindu gods, but keep no images in their houses. They 
lespect Brahmans and tlieir priests ate And’ch Brahmans. They 
make a relig'ous beggar or a g'osdi their spiritual head or guru and 
give him a basketful! of giain in the threshing season. They have 
much faith in witchcraft exorcism and the influence of the evil eye. 
In fulfilment of vows taken to avert the influeme of evil spirits and to 
cheek s ckness and cattle plaque, they worship on Dasara (September- 
Oetobcr), Divdli (October,) and JJoh (February -March) a stone called 
Ghodadev the Horse-gotl. On these days the worsh ppors meet together 
near the Ilorse-god, drink wah/ida Lqnor, and oiler it to the god. 
For this offering the liquor must be dist lied by the Patelids them- 
selves, the mdralatdnr issuing specal licenses for its distillation to the 
headman of the village. Bedpowder and rcdlcad arc appl ed to the 
horse-god, a eoepanut is offered, and a goat and a ecck are sacrificed. 
Bus des the horse the animals they hold sacred and worship are the cow 
in Divdli (October) and the Ind'au jay or i lil/cnnth on Dasaia Day. 
They believe in the ordinary ZLndu omens and sometimes make 
pilgrimages to Dakor. 

A pregnant woman goes to her father’s house for her confinement, 
but no pr egnam-y ceronion'es are performed. Except that some well- 
to-do fam l.es send the news of the b rth of the first male eh Id to his 
father and d.stribute mo asses and ooriauder-seid to fr ends and rela- 
tions, no ceremonies arc performed at the time of eh Id-birth. On the 
si\th day after a b’rth verm lion-powder and a wooden pen are laid 
near the woman’s cot. The mother rema ns impure five to sixteen 
days Few get tlieir children named by a Brahman. They perfoim 
no ceremonies on the occasion of g ving cooked food to the child for 
the first time. Betrothal lakes place some t*mc before marriage. 
The offer comes from the boy’s father and, if the girl’s father accepts, 
the father of the boy goes with friends and relations on an appo'nted 
day to the girl’s house, taking with him three to six mans (120-240 
pounds) ot molasses. A Brahman pr.est applies verm lion marks to 
the forehead of theglrlaudof five or six cldeily men. The boy’s father 
d'strihutes the niolassi s to such of the villagers as have been invited to 
the gri’s house. After the molasses have been d'stributed the 
betrothal cannot be cancelled ; and if the girl’s father annuls it the 
head nan of the <asle compels him to make good the loss sustained 
by the boy’s father. M arr ages are celebrated on a day fixed by a 
Brahman astiologer. Except that -the bride’s mother touches the 
bridegroom’s head with a yoke and some pther field tools before he enters 
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Section V« the bouse prepared for him by the bride’s father, tbe marriage 

HtrsmypMES. ceremonies do not differ from those performed by Kanbis. When a man 

Patella's. and a woman, wbo are attached to each other and aie not allotted by 
their parents to marry, or when the man is unable to- pay the marriage 
expenses, the woman elopes with the man. The couple move about the 
place together for two or three days and then return to their house and 
lire as husband and wife. This form of marriage is not cons’dered 
honourable, but it saves expense. Marriages are not allowed between 
near relations or between people bearing the same surname. The 
husband and wife are, by mutual consent, free to divorce each other. 
If tbe wife is unwilling, the husband is bound to maintain her; if the 
husband is unwilling, the "woman’ second husband is made to pay the 
first husband’s marriage expenses. The Patelids practise polygamy and 
allow their widows to marry, but the widow of a man never marries his 
younger brother. The Patelias burn tbe dead with no peculiar 
ceremonies. The near relations of the deceased remain impure for ten 
days when the men shave the upper lip. The shrdddha ceremony is 
performed on the tenth and eleventh days after death, and eastepeople 
are feasted for three days. The Patelids have a headman or patel who 
settles all their caste disputes and whose decis’on is final. All marriage 
contracts are made in the presence of the headman who is paid 
Es. 12. They have lately begun to send their boys to school, but are- 
badly off. Twenty years ago three success ve bad years (1877-1S79) 
pressed haid on many famines and forced them to part with their 
cattle and other property. Their condition has not very mater ially 
improved since that time of distress. 

Sa'gars. Sa'g ars, with a strength of 17, 8 1 2, are mostly found in northGujarftb * 

According to the.r own story they were Rajputs, descendants of king 
Srigar, the great-grandson of Bhngirath, who brought the Ganges from 
heaven to earth. Among their surnames are Bhangu, Bhensoda, Bbogar, 
Blius, Chdnlia, Cliintaria-bhuncb, Daiihdla, Dakhni, Dungarpuria, 
Dungra, Gadh : a, Jamavva, Jhudala, Jnni, Kadia, Kanthavatia, 
Kataval, Magvdnia, Mahudia, Meadd’a, Modasia, Mugli, Mundji, 
Panthdlia^ Pathavot, Eami, Satkia, Savda, Semari, and Yagadia. In 
appearance, speech,, house, food, and dress the Sagars in no way 
differ from Kadva Kanbis. Like Kanbis they are husbandmen, some 
of them raising garden-crops. In religion they are Rdmasnehis, and 
the seat of their religions head or gnru is at Shahdpur in Mdrwar. 
Though they bow to the ordinary Hindu gods they have no house 
images. They worship the footprints of their guru and visit the 
temples where liis deputies live and whom they support. They keep 
the ordinary Hindu fast and feast days. Most of them believe in 
exorcism sorcery and the ordinary omens. Some of them have been 
famous as saints, and at present (a jj. 1896) one of them named Sdmdds 
has a high name for sanctity. They visit the ordinary places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. 

No ceremonies are performed on the birth of a child till the sixth 
day, when the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. After chil dbirth the 
mother is held impure for twenty days, at the end of which she 
performs her ordinary duties. On the twelfth day the newborn child. 
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is la : d in a cradle and rocked by live children who are each given a Section V. 

handful of boiled wheat or maize. When about four months old the Husbakdmbk-. 

child is named by a Brdliman, and when eight months old is given sa’sars. 

cooked food for the first time. Their marriage ceremonies do not 

differ from those of ICanbis. Marriage is not allowed between 

near relations or among people of tlie bame stock or gotra. Divorce 

is allowed, and widows re-marry, but never with the younger brother 

of their deceased husband. The seventh month of a woman's fiist 

pregnancy is marked by the lap-filling ceremony. Sugars burn their 

dead and tbe nearest relafonfe of the deceased are impure for eight 

days. They perform the shrdddha or mind-rite on the twelfth day 

after a death, and, on the thirteenth they make gilts to their priest 

who is a Bdj Khoddval Bidhman. Castepeoplo are feasted for three 

daj r s, on the eleventh twelfth and thirteenth. Caste disputes are settled 

by a headman with the help of three or four leading men of the ciste. 

They do not send their boys to school and are in poor ciicumstanccs. 

Satliva'ra's with a strength of 52,173, are chiefly found in Sathva'ra's. 
Kdbhidvdcla and north Gujardt. Their surnames Chdvada, Dablii, 

Kachetria, Maghadia, 1 ‘armdr, and Rdthod, seem to show a Rajput origin. 

They have no divisions though Ahmeddbdd Sathvairis do not marry 
with the Sathvrixds of Kdthidvdda In appearance they are like Kanbis. 

They speak Gujarati, and live in mud or mortar-built houses with 
thatched or tiled roofs. Their ordinary food is wheat or millet bread, 
rice and pulse mag Phnseolus ladiatus and a dud Phaseolus mtingo, and 
the Kdthidvdda Sathvdrdseat besides grain the flesh of goats and sheep 
after sacrificing the animal to their goddess. '1 hey do not eat the flesh of 
any biid, hut eat fish except in the evening. They drink liquor and a 
few in north Gujardt eat opium. The men wear a coarse waistcloth or 
tight trousers coming to tlie knee, a jacket reaching to the waist, and a 
piece of white cloth wound round the head. The women wear a petticoat 
a bodice and a robe. Tlia men grow the moustache but not the beard 
and do not cut the hair either on the temples or at tbe back of the head. 

The women’s ornaments are a silver necklace silver anklets and brass 
or ivory wristlotB. They are husbandmen field-Iaboureis and brick- 
layers. Those who are cultivators work in the fields throughout the 
year and are helped by their wives and children. In Kdthidvdda 
they rear rich garden crops. As biicklayers they work from seven m 
the morning till sunset with two hours rest at noon for their meals and 
earn from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 a month. The bricklayers do not work on 
the two elevenths, the dark fifteenth of every Hindu month, or on the 
leading Hindu holidaj's such as Ihdi, Divali, Jialeu, Janma&thami, 

JDa&ara, Ndgpdnehmi, and Dev-divnli. In icligion Sathvdrds aic 
Shaivsand Vaishnavsof the Yallabhdchdrya, Rdmdnandi, Svdminnrdyan, 
and Bijmdrgi sects. They often vis.t Hindu temples and in their 
houses worship the images of Vishnu, Mahddev, and Mdta. When 
their spiritual head visits their village each man pays a contribution of 
Rs. 2. Their priests are Audich, Slirimdl, or Modh Brdhmans. They 
believe in sorcery aud witchciaft and in the ordinary omens. Like other 
Hindus they hold the cow sacred. The only bird they worship is the 
niUeanth or jay on Dasara Day in October. At any convenient time 
Sathvdids make pilgrimages to Ddlcor, Dwdrka, fciidhpur, Bandras, 
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Gokul, Mathura, and Allah dbad. Sathvdra customs do not differ from 
Kanbi customs. No ceremony is performed on the day of birth. On 
the sixth day after the b ith the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. The 
mother remans impure from ten to forty days according as the family 
is rich or poor. Poor women go to work after the tenth day. The 
child is named on the twelfth day by the father’s sister, and the mother 
is sent to the husband's bouse when the child is from five to seven 
months old. During its sixth month the child is given its first cooked 
food and is made to lick milk mixed with boiled rice. Girls must ho 


married before they are fourteen and in some cases boys and g’rls are 
married when not more than a month old. Marriages aic held on a 
day fixed by an astrologer. Pive or six days hefoie the marriage 
Ganpati is worshipped and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric. On the evering of the marriage-day the planet-pleasing 
ceremony is performed at the house of the bride, and picsehts in clothes 
and ornaments are sent to the bride by her mother’s brother and to 
the bridegroom by bis mother’s brother. At midm'glit the bridegroom 
richly dressed goes to the bride’s house with music and a company of 
friends. At the door he is received by the bride’s mother who shows 
him a miniature plough, an arrow, and a chum-staff. The bridegroom 
is then led to the marr age-booth and seated near the bride. The ends 
of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes are tied by the priest who joins 
their hands. The bride and the bridegroom move four times round 
the fire and feed each other with coarse wlieat-fiour mixed with 


clarified butter and sugar. The friends and relations make presents to 
the bride and the bridegroom who bow to Ganpati, to the polar star, and 
to their parents. The fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
presents in money and gra n to the priest. Caste dinners are given 
and the bridegroom’s friends and relations are feasted for three days by 
the bride’s father. Marriages are forbidden between the descendants 
of collateral males within seven degrees. Younger brothers marry the 
elder brother’s widow. E.lher husband or wife can get a divorce. In 
the seventh month of a woman’s fivst pregnancy the lap-filling 
ceremony is performed. "When a man is on the point of death he is 
bathed, Lvd on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor, and marked 
with yellow p gment on the brow. Leaves of the basil plant ciuds 
sugarcandy and a silver coin are laid in his mouth. When life is 
gone the body is tied to the bier and is carried to the burning-ground. 
There it is bathed, la’d on a pile of wood, and the pile is set on fire. 
When the body is half -burnt the mourners bathe and return to their 
homes. Un the thiid day the chief mourner accompanied by the 
priest goes to the burning-ground with two earthen pots, the larger 
filled with water the smaller with milk. The water and the milk 
are poured over the ashes of the deceased. The small pieces of bones 
are collected into the smaller pot and the larger pot is placed over the 
heap of ashes. The pieces of bone are thrown into a river. The 
chief, mourner bathes and returns to his house. The nearest relatfons 
remain mpui-e from five to nine days. Sathvdrds perform the regular 
shraddha or nnnd-nte. Castepeople are feasted on the twelfth day 
after a death and on the death-day at the end of one month, of six 
months^ and of a year. The caste has no head ; it leaves the settle- 
ment of social disputes to a few of the leading men. 
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SECTION VI.— CRAFTSMEN. 

The sixteen main classes ofGujardt Hindu craftsmen are : Bhavsdrs 
calico-printers, Clihipas calenders, Darjis tailors, Galidrds indigo-dyers, 
Ghdnehis oilmen, Golds rice-pounders, ICadiyds bricklayers, Kansards 
coppersmiths, Khatris weavers, Kumbhdrs potters, Luliars blacksmiths, 
Moehis -leather-workers, Sulats stone-masons, Salvis handloom- 
weavers, Sonis goldsmiths, and Sufchdrs carpenters, with a strength 
of 893,676 or 9-0-i per cent of the total Hindu population. The follow- 
ing table gives the available details of their strength and distribution : 

Hindu Craftsmen, 1S91. 


No. 

Class. 

Ahmed- 

(ibftd. 

Kaira, 

Pancli 

llalidls. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda 

Total. 

I 

JlhlvsSre 


G7<S e 

3420 

120 

617 

1105 

0414 

7779 

20,238 

2 

Chhipis 


80 

71 

20 

217 

1011 

480 

13-13 

3230 

3 

Dnrjis 

... 

7724 

2200 

814 

1700 

6017 

61,761 

10,308 

80,216 

4 

GaUirSs 

... 

2 

-1 Y 


124 

125 

127 

123 

501 

6 

Gh.'inchls 

<|( 

4607 

100 

870 

3301 

0500 

18,510 

14,153 

51,234 

0 

GolSs 

... 

2203 

1774 

282 

1782 

7380 

2057 

6081 

22,008 

7 

Kadiyis 


2027 

aw 

210 

104 

400 

6058 

1100 

10,620 

8 

Kansir&g 

• •• 

1130 

SOI 

135 

301 

1275 

8020 

2805 

14,123 

fl 

Khatris 

• •• 

4000 

10 

471 

701 

10,505 

32,853 

4270 

62,072 

10 

Kiimbhdrs 

... 

20,417 

0201 

2007 

4003 

10,800 

151,603 

40,800 

218,410 

n 

Luhfirs 

... 

12.-7S0 

0232 

2201 

1087 

3104 

67,620 

21.180 

107,030 

12 

AIoclils 

... 

0722 

2081 

1120 

1431 

4405 

37,402 

11,130 

04,090 

13 

Salats 

... 

148 

217 

OR 

237 

207 

38S0 

1072 

0469 

14 

saivie 


0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

00!) 

1110 

2100 

15 

Sonis 


0201 

2773 

823 

2071 

6555 

30,502 

12.207 

00,2S2 

10 

SuthSrs 

... 

11,071 

7605 

. 

1003 

2150 

6730 

70,405 

25,312 

123,913 


Total 


80,201 

37,745 

10,120 

21,171 

07,010 

190,018 

170,512 

803,070 


Bha'vsa'rs or Calico-printers with a strength of 29,258 are found 
chiefly in cities and large towns. Though some belong to the Vania 
stock most claim to be of ICshatri descent and have such Rajput 
tribal surnames as Bhatte, Cliohan, Gobil, Parmar, and Ruthod. 
Like the Kanbis the Bhdvsars are almost certainly of Gurjjara 
origin. According to their story during Parshurdm’s persecution 
of the Kshatris their ancestors hid in a Mdta's temple and for 
this act of trust wero afterwards known as Bhavsdrs because they 
placed hltav or confidence in the goddess. The original home of their 
ancestors was Brij Mathura in North India from which they moved to 
‘Milrwdr and thence to Champdner and the country bordering the Mahi 
„ and the Narbada. From central Gujardt some went to Kdthidvdda and 
Kachh in the north and some to Surat in the south. Certain local 
surnames bear witness to former settlements ; Amaddvddi, Ilarsotia, 
Jamnagra, Mcsdnia, Modesia, Pardntia, and Visnagra. Their family 
goddesses are Ambiiji and Hinglaj. Besides being divided into 
Meshri and Jain Bhavsdrs who neither cat together nor intermarry, 
Bhavsdrs have three subdivisions, Rewa ICdnthids living on the 
banks of the Mahi and the Narbada, Rdmdeshis living in Pdli and 
•Partdpgad, and Talabdds l'ving in north Gujarat. The members of 
these three divisions' neither ; eat together nor intermarry, though the 
Rdmdeshis and Rewa ICdnthids have no objection to eat food cooked by 
the Talabdds. Except that .the men are somewhat darker and’stronger 
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Bhdvsars do not differ in appearance from Ydnids. The women are 
fair and good looking. Many of them live in upper-storied bouses with 
brick walls and tiled roofs. They speak Gujardti and some Kachh-Maivddi. 
Of the three subdivisions, the Talabdds alone live on vegetable diet ; 
Ramdeshis and Bewa Kdnthias, except those who are Jains, have no 
scruple in eating animal food. None of them drink liquor. Except that 
in Kdthiavada and Kachh the men wear a white cloth wound round the 
head and a waisteloth over a pair of right trousers aud that in south 
Gujardt the women wear a wh.te robe, the dress both of men and womeiy 
does not differ from the Ydnia dress. Bbavsdrs are calico-printers and 
dyers. The cloth to be printed is first dirt'ed and then washed either by 
themselves or byprofessional washermen and then dipped into the dye which 
is generally light or dark-blue, black, or yellow. The dyed cloth is dried in 
the sun, and the design stamped on the borders with carved wooden blocks. 
Bhdvsdr women help in washing and drying the cloth and in folding and 
packing it when the pattern is complete. Some calico-printers aie men 
of capital who own Rs. 500o to Rs. 20,000, and prepare articles on their 
own account ; the rest are employed by traders and other men of capital 
and are paid according to the number of robes or sad is they print. 
Bhdvsars are energetic and steady workmen. They rise at four, begin 
printing at seven, and continue at work till evening with two hours’ 
rest for meals. Their busy season is during the summer months (March- 
May). Besides ordinary Hindu holiday's they do not work on e ther 
the dark or bright seconds eighths elevenths or fifteenths of any Hindu 
month. The prints of Kaira and Ahmedabad have a good name and 
besides being laigely used locally as women’s robes aie exported to Siam 
and other places. Formerly' south Gujarat had a large demand for local 
calicos, but then - place has to a great extent been taken by European 
prints. Many Bhdvsdrs have given up calico-printing and have become 
confectioners tailors washermen and sellers of petty brassware. Bhdvsdr 
dyers work in all colours, gieen for Musalmdns in the Mvfiarnnn time, 
red blue and rose for Hindu turbans, and pale bright-green yellow or 
purple for women's robes. The dyers' busy rimes are in October at 
the Dnali and in February or March at the Soli ; also on marriage 
days when all guests have their turbans and other clothes freshly dyed. 
-Dyeing is strictly foib.dden by caste rules during the four iainy months 
because the slaughter of inserts in the dye vat adds to the evil and ill 
luck of that sunless and southing t me. The women help in dyeing and -~" 
bleaching. . Dyers are paid according to the colour, - The Bhnvsars' 
yearly earnings vaiy from Bs. SO to Rs. 500. Like Ydnias they' are 
thrifty and orderly. By religion some are Jains and a few of them 
become Jam devotees. The rest belong to the Kabirpanthi, Badhd- 
VaLIabhi, Ramanandi, SantiAmpanthi, Shaiv, Svdmlnaidyan, and Yalla- 
bkackarya sects, and some worship goddesses. They r believe in witehciaft 
and exorcism and in the ordinary omens. They keep the regular fasts and 
feasts but are not strict temple-goers. They employ Brdhman priests in 
ail their cere moires. No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. 

n t e sixth day r the goddess Chhothi is worshipped and an eaithen 
ca e is laid, on the house roof. After childbirth the woman remains un- 
c ean or about a month. The child is named by a Brahman priest on some 
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lucky day after the twelfth.. No ceremony is performed on the first 
giving or cooked food. Except that some guvnr Cyamopsis psoialokles 
hems are scattered over the bridegroom before he enters the bride’s house, 
in their marr’age rites they do not differ from Vanias and Shidvaks. 
Girls are married before they are eleven and boys at any time after ten. 
Marriage is not allowed between people of the same surname. Divorce is 
allowed aud a widow somet : me3 marries the younger brother of her 
deceased husband. Those Bhdvsars who were originally Vdnids are 
said to have lost their caste because they allowed widow marriage. 
During tli’e seventh month of a woman’s first conception the same lap- 
filling ceremony is performed as among Vdnids and Shrdvaks. They burn 
tbe'rdead, the Jain Bhdvsdrs with the full Slir&vak- Varna ritual and the 
Meshri-Blidvsars with all Meshri-Vdnia rites. Each community has 
its headman who settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the men of the 
caste. Though then* craft is falling they do not seem likely to decline. 
They send their children to school and succeed in earning their living as 
clerks and in other employments. ° 

CllMpa's or Calenders, with a strength of 3836, found chiefly 
in Surat and Broach, are a subdivision of Bhavsdrs. In look and 
dress they do not differ from Bli&vsdrs. But, unlike theJBhavsdrs who 
are careful to live solely on a vegetable diet, some of the Chhipas eat 
dry fish and drink liquor. They polish and dress by beating with heavy 
wooden mallets black cloth for export to Africa and other places. On 
account of the decline in the demand for ih’S cloth calenders are, as a 
body, badly off. Many of them, giving up then' former occupation, now 
earn a" living as labourers and bricklayers. Though they do not* help 
them in their work as calenders, their women earn something by entering 
domestic service. By religion they are Vaishnavs, and, except that 
they allow their widows to re- marry, their customs are the same as 
those observed by Vanids. A few are given to the use of strong drink, 
but most are sober hardworking aud thrifty. Calenders are employed 
by the owneis of the cloth, and paid accord ng to the quantity of work 
they do. Each community lias its headman, and settles social disputes 
by a meeting of all the men of the caste. 

Darjis also called Mer&is or Suis, Tailors, with a strength of 86,216 
live chiefly in towns and largo villages. They are of eight divi- 
sions, Dhandhayds, Dosis, Dnngavpords, Gujars, "Maris, Rdjkalis 
Rdmdeshis, and Shimpis, none oE whom either eat together, or inter- 
marry. The Rdjkalis, who are found in Ahmcdabid Nacliad and 
Cambay, seem to be of Rajput origin of which a trace remans in the 
surnames Chavda, Chohdn, Dabhir, Gabda, Golicl, Lakadia, Makvdna 
ParmAr, Rdthod, Soldnki, and Sonora. The Rdmdedus who are found 
in north Broach were orignally Marvadi gnrasias and dress like 
PdtidArs. Though far the Darjis as a class are lean and stunted. 
They live in good houses with one story and with t : led roofs. They 
speak Gujarati. Except in Surat where they cat fish and the fiesh of 
goats and fowls and drink liquor, they aro strict vegetarians catmo- tho 
ordinary food-grains and some of them in Ka : ra refraining from carrots 
or gtijar. • Except in Surat, where some of them have adopted the Vdnia 
turban worn by Pdrsis and wear Pdrsi-like locks of hair over both ears. 
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Darjis both men and women diess like Hindu artisans in towns and like 
Kanbis in villages. Though even in well-to-do families women sew their 
bodices and young children’s clothes for everyday wear, every family 
has its own tailor. Some tailors work on their own account otheis 
work for masters. Those who work for masters belong to a staff of 
three to ten workmen and according to the'r skill leeelve a dailj' wage 
of anms 2 to S. As a rule tailors sew in their own houses, and in the 
tailor’s shop may he seen workmen squatting in rows on a palm-leaf 
mat or on cotton-stuffed quilts. The wife and sons’ wives of the head 
of the establishment sit and work in the shop along with the men. The 
tailor’s tools are a bamboo gaj of twenty-seven inches, a pair of scissors, 
needles, thread, thimbles or angliuti , and of late in large towns an 
English sewing-machine. Their "busy time is during the marriage season 
(Nov. - June). Those who are their own masters work from seven 
in the morning till evening and in the marriage season till eight or nine 
at night with two hours rest for dinner at noon. Those who belong to 
an establishment work from nine in the morning till sunset, and axe paid 
extra wages when they work extra time. They enjoy twenty holidays 
a year in addition to days of caste ceremonials- As they have a bad 
name for filching cloth many people are careful to set tailors to work 
under their own eyes. When so employed, the tailor receives his two 
meals at the customer’s house in addition to his daily wages. Except 
when at the employer’s house tailors are paid by the piece. A village 
tailor is paid either in cash or in gram and is not unfrequently a member 
of the village establishment. Euiing the rains, the tailor’s slack season, 
he supplements his earnings by tillage, holding land which Government 
have continued to him on payment of one-half the ordinary rental. 
The yearly earnings of a town tailor vary from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. In 
spite of the competition of Musalmdn, and iri some eases Portuguese 
tailors, in spite of the growing fashion among Hindu women of 
sewing .their own bodices, and in spite of the inlrodudfon of sewing 
machines tailors are still able to keep up their position owing partly to 
a rise in wages, partly to obtaining new customers among Europeans 
and Pdrsis, and still more among Hindus and Musalmdiis whose 
young men of late years have adopted the fashion of wearing tailor-made 
coats wa’stcoats and trousers. The town tailors are intelligent and a few 
of them are good embroiderers and skilful in other fine work. 1 Most of 
them who do not go beyond ordinary hemming and stitching arc good 
imitators and able to satisfy their customers’ cravings for fresh fashions. 
Though, in Kaclih. some axe carpenters and in Kdthi&vdda some have - 
given, up the needle for the plough, the bulk of the class keep to their 
original employment. They are quiet, intelligent, thrifty, and indolent. 
Except in south Gujardt where they are much given to liquor they are 
sober. Throughout most of Gujarat they hold a middle position in 
society. In south Gujarat in the absence of Erdhmans a Darji officiates 


Of the tailors of Surat in the latter part of the seventeenth century (a.d.1089) 
Oragtou (Voyage to Surat, 280) writes: The tailors here fashion clothes for the 
JMnropem cither men or women, according to every mode that prevails, and fit up the 
commodes and towering headdresses for the women - with as much shill as if they had 
oeen an Indian fashion or themselves had been apprentices at the Rojal Exchange, 
rao commode «as a wire structure to raise the cap and hair (sec “ Spectator ” Ko. 98). 
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at Bbavviid marriages, and in some Brtihman marriages a Darji is 
called with some ceremony to sew a bodice for the bride. On the other 
hand in the Punch Mali fils and Eewa K&ntha, besides tailoring. Darjis 
blow trumpets at marriage and other processions and hold so low a 
position that even Dhedas object to cat their food. They belong to tho 
JVladlivaehrfri, Parndmipanthi, Rddha-Yallabhi, Rdmdnaiuli, Shaiv, 
Svdmindrdyan, and Vallabhdelidrya sects. Hingldj is the family 
goddess of the Darjis of Katliiavdda and Kachh. They respect all Hind u 
gods, visit Hindu temples, and some have images in their houses. They 
keep the regular Hindu holidays and helieve in witchcraft exorcism and 
omens. They visit the usual places of Hindu pilgrimage, respect 
Brahmans, and employ Mevdda and otlicr Brdhmnns as priests. 

No ceremonies arc performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day after a birth Chhatlii is worshipped and besides a pair of scissors a 
reedpen paper and kanku redpowder are laid in the lying-in room. 
After childbirth the mother remains impure for thirty days. The child 
is named on the twelfth day by the father’s sister after consulting a 
Brahman astrologer. All do not mark the first giving of solid food by 
any special ceremony. Except that they arc less detailed, their marriage 
ceremonies are like those performed by Kanbis. Marriage between 
near relations is forbidden. Except in parts of Kaira their widows are 
allowed to marry, and, except in parts of Kaira and Paneh Mahdls, the 
husband and wife arc free to divorce each other. A widow sometimes 
marries the younger brother of her deceased husband. Darjis bum 
their dead with no peculiar ceremonies. The nearest relations of the 
deceased remain impure for ten days, and, except among some Kachh 
Darjis, a shriuhlha ceremony is performed on the eleventh twelfth and 
thirteenth days after death, and castepcople are feasted on the twelfth 
and thirtconlh. Caste disputes arc settled by a few leading men at a 
caste meeting. Some Darjis send their boys to school and two or three 
of them have risen to honourable posts in Government service drawing 
from Ps. 80 to Rs. L’Ot) a month. 

Galia'ra's or Indigo-dyers, with a strength of 501, found chiefly 
iu Ahractldbdd and Surat, aie a subdivision of Bhdvsnrs, and in no 
way dificr from "them. Like tho black cloth mentioned under 
Chliipds, cloth dved with indigo is in much less demand than formerly, 
and indigo-dyers, as a class, are lather badly off. In thcii houses 
there is in one corner a well whore the yarn and cloth are washed 
and beaten. In another corner is a vat with ccmcnt-lincd sides about 
six feet in circumference and about twelve feet deep. This is kept full 
of liquid dye, and in it the cloth and yarn are soaked. Their women 
help them in the work of dyeing. Dyers arc paid by the piece. From 
the decline of their craft the Galinrds have fallen into rather a low 
state and seem less fit than tho Bhdvsdrs to find other means of 
earning their living. Few among them send their children to school. 

Glia'nchis or Oilmen with a strength of 51,23*1 nro found chiefly in 
large towns nud villages. They nro of six divisions Ahmoddbddis, 
Chdmp&neris, Modhs, Patnis, Sid hpu rids, and Surlis. TJioy havo 
Rajput tribal surnames Gohil, Jlidla, Padhidr, Parmdr, and Solanki. 
Of the' six divisions tho .Modhs and Sidhpurids rank highost, 
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the other divisions eating food cooked by them while they do 
nob eat food cooked by the other four. None of tho sis divisions 
iutermavry. Ghanchis are fair sleek and glossy, and their women 
are strong and occasionally handsome. They live in houses of 
moderate size, brick- walled and tile-roofed. As the entrance room 
is given np to the oil-press oil-pnns and the press-bullock, the 
G'fuinclii Louse is untidy and dirty. They speak Gujardti. Though 
in south Gujardt some eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, Ghdnchis 
as a rule live on vegetables. Except that the clothes of those who 
deal in oil are dirty and spotted with oil, in their dress Ghdnchis 
are like VAnias and ICanbis. Tho men are specially fond or wearing 
-clattering shoes. Indoors the women generally wear a petticoat and 
a bodice. As a class they are hardworking pushing and, except in 
south Gujarat, thrifty. The meu, especially in south Gujardt, are 
foud of going on pleasure-parties and the women of singing songs 
while moving in a circle during the first fortnight of Aso (Oct.- Nov.). 
The women are generally hot-tempered. The Ghdnchis' special 
work is pressing and selling sesame oil for eating and cocoanut 
castor and linseed oil for burning. The oilpresser generally buys 
tho seed from the cultivator and presses tho oil on his own account, 
though he sometimes presses oil from seed supplied by customers. 
The oil mill which is rough and clumsy is kept in one of tho rooms of 
the oilpresser’s house. The seed is crushed in a large stone mortar 
by a heavy wooden pestle weighted by stones and kept moving 
by a blindfold bullock driven rouud and round in a very small circle. 
So heavy and unceasing is the work that an oilman’s bullock, ghmehino 
lalad , is a proverb for ceaseless toil. As a class oilpressors have a 
bad name for adulterating their oil. Some Eell their oil to retail shop- 
keepers, some keep a shop for retail sale, and some hawk it from street 
to street or from village to village. They are helped by their women 
(who also work as day labourers) in clmuging tho seed from the oil 
press, in drawing off the oil, and in carrying it to the customer's 
house in copper pails. The oilpresser’s busy season is during tho 
eight fair months. Even in tho busy season, besides on ordinary 
Hindu holidays, the press is stopped on the seconds elevenths and 
fifteenths of every Hindu month, for the first five daj'S of Ckaitra 
(March- April), and for five days at Ifoli time in F&gan (Feb. - March). 
Besides by pressing and selling oil. and oilcakes, Ghdnchis earn 
a living by lending money, by selliug grain fruit vegetables and 
sweetmeats, by selling milk and clarified butter, by tillage, by 
labour, and in Kuchh by making bamboo baskets. Though they hold 
almost as good a position as calico-printersand carpenters, thecounnon 
south Gujardt expression Ghdnchi-Gola is used in the sense of low 
caste Hindus, as Brdliman- Vania is used for high caste Hindus. 
Ghanchis are fairly religious and belong to many sects, Kabirpnuthi, 
Rdmdnandi, Rdmsneki, Sbair, Svamindrdyau, Vallabkdclidrya, and 
worshippers of Bahuckardji. They keep gods in the house and 
occasionally visit the temples of their sect. They observe the 
regular Hindu fasts aud feasts, believe in exorcism witchcraft and 
omens, and visit all popular places of Hindu pilgrimage. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
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day a clay elephant and horse are laid oil a footstool in the lying-in 
room beside a reedpen and inkstand and the newly-born child is 
made to peep at them. Wheat cakes and rice mixed with milk and 
sugar are distributed to friends and relations. After childbirth the 
mother remains unclean for twelve day 3, after which except by Modh 
Gbdnckis, isolation is not scrupulously observed. The child is 
named on tho sixth day or on some other convenient day by the 
father’s sister. As a rule no ceremony is performed at the first giving 
of solid food. When it is performed three married women are feasted. 
Except that in south Gujarrit the bridegroom goes to the bride's 
house hid in a flower veil and that the bride and bridegroom worship 
HanumJin or the Monkey-god immediately after they are married, 
Gbdneki marriage ceremonies do not differ from those performed 
by Kaubis. Marriagesamong near relations are avoided. Polygamy 
and widow marriage are allowed but divorce is rarely granted. 
The widow of a mau sometimes marries his 3 r ounger brother. In 
the seventh month after a woman’s first conception the lap-filling 
ceremony is performed as among Kanbis. They burn their dead 
with all Kanbi rites. The nearest relations remain unclean for ten 
days, and on the tenth day the male relations have their head and 
face including the upper lip shaved/ Aslirddd/mcevemony is performed 
for four days from tlio tenth to the thirteenth day after death and 
caslepeople are feasted for two or three days. Each community 
has its headman who settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the 
men of the caste. They send their boys to school, and though in 
south Gujarat some are badly off, partly owing to drunken habits 
and partly owing to the growing demand for kerosine oil in place of 
castor and cocoauut oil, they are as a class fairly prosperous with 
a tendency to rise. Three Ghdncbis practise ns pleaders in the Surat 
District Court. 

Gola's or Ricepounders with a strength of 22,0G8 are found in 
most large towns. According to their story thej r were originally 
Rajputs of Ohitor in Mevad who called themselves slaves or golds to 
protect themselves from tho persecution of Parshurdm. 1 In token of 
a Rajput strain the word Rdna is always added to tho name Gola. 
Their tribal surnames aro Cliohdn, Chodhdvula, Daladia, Divadia, 
Hirvania, ICatakia, Mauhora, Nagaretha, Pdnchshalulia, Pat, 
Parmdr, Pasia, Stfmaliya, Sitpuria, Solanki, Takoria, Yagliela, 
Yrfghmav, Yarsadia, and Vekivija. Golds, both men and women, arc 
dark strong and well-built. Except that their expression is somewhat 
sluggish and vacant the men do not differ in look from the lower 
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1 Comparo Tod’s Western Indin, 1, 170. According to another story, wlien pnrsued 
by Paisliurtm they hid themselves in a temple of Mahddev. As they were long 
without food, Pdrvaii, Sliiv’s consort, took pity on them and brought them earthen 
pots or goras filled with curds. In their hungry scramble tho pots fell to the ground 
and were broken to pieces. After eating ns much of tho curds as thoy could pick up 
they went to Shiva to ask liis nd\ice. To make some provision for the refugees Shiva 
obangod his discus into a mill, his arrows iuto pestles, his ash-balls into mortars, his 
rosary beads into a sieve, and Iris shield into a winnowing fan. Ho thon ordorod 
them to make their living by pounding rice, According to this story Gola is a 
corruption of gora an earthen pot. 
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artisans. The men wear a thin moustache. Their houses are generally 
untidy, with one-storeyed walls o£ brick and tiled roofs. Though some 
profess to be vegetarians, even scrupling to eat snakegourds pumpkins 
and carrots, they eat, besides coarse food-grains, fish fowl anil the 
flesh of the goat deer hare and antelope. They clrinlc liquor many to 
excess especially at their feasts and caste-dinners. Out of doors the men 
dress in a small waistcloth reaching the knee, a cotton jacket or coat, 
and a ragged red turban j the women wear a petticoat a bodice and a 
sdvi or robe. Indoors as well as when at work the men wear a 
waistcloth, and the women a bodice and petticoat. The men wear no 
ornaments ; the women have a brass wristlet, ivory or wooden bracelets, 
a gold necklace, brass nose and ear rings, and silver anklets. Goins 
are mostly ricepounders. Every high caste Hindu family generally 
stores in the rice season (November- January) a year’s supply of 
unhusked rice. Out of this as much as lasts for a month or two is 
pounded and cleaned by a Gola attached to thc'family. The Golds’ 
tools are a grinding mill, two or three pestles and mortars, and two or 
three sieves and winnowing fans worth altogether about Rs, 6. ’When 
called by his employer, the Gola goes to his house at about nine in 
the morning, and with the help of nis wife and a lad, under the watchful 
supervision of his employer, finishes the grinding and cleaning before 
noon. They have to be closely watched as they not unfrequently cany 
rice away. 

Besides pounding rice the Gola does menial work in his cmphycr’s 
family on extraordinary occasions and is given bis da 3 r ’s food and a 
wage in cash. • lie also receives occasional presents in food and clothes. 
When he has no employer he takes service under a grain-dealer. If 
well off he trades in rice on his own account. A few families have 
earned considerable sums as grain-dealers. r J he Gola’s busy season is 
during the eight fair months (Nov. - June). He is an early riser 
beginning at seven and working till dark with two hours rest for meals. 
Besides on the ordinary Hindu holidays and caste ceremonial days, he 
does no work for a week m each month. Some Golds have given up rice- 
pounding and work as sawyers, as apprentices to grocers and cloth 
dealers, as field and day labourers, as sellers of salt, and as carriers of 
goods either on their shoulders or on donkcy-back. In south Gujnrdt 
some Golds have lately become craftsmen, a few of them showing 
special skill as weavers of silk and brocade. Like Kxtmbkars they 
ride on donkeys. Gola women are valued as wet nurses, and when •' 
.so employed receive besides their food a monthly pay of Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10. A Gola’s yearly income varies from Rs. 5<> to Rs, 200. 

The Gola is held in little respect ; a slovenly. Vdnia is called a Gola 
in contempt. The Golds and Ghdnchis are the first on the other side 
of the boundary line between high and low caste Hindus. Though 
Golds rank among the first of lower class Hindus a certain contempt 
attaches to them partly owing to their unskilled profession, their love 
of drink and their poverty, and partly owing to their fondness for 
riding donkeys. In central Gujardt a Gola ordinarily rides on a 
donkey; and in south Gujardt, on the Soli or March festival he is 
specially hired and. grotesquely dressed and paraded on a donkey’s - 
hack, with the beating of drums. The Golds are fond of pleasure. 
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Parties of eight to ten ' men and women go on picnics, where they 
drinlc and gamble, sometimes abusing each other and sometimes 
coming to blows. 1 Their women are noisy and talkative. On the 
Eoli (March) and other holidays -both men and women form circles 
and dance round striking slicks to tlio beating of drums. Another 
favourite amusement is swimming, which they practise on high days. 

As a class Golds arc religious. They arc Bijpanthis, Kabirpantbis, 
Bumrinandis, Sliaivs, and Svdmindrdyans. In Kaira, like Matia 
Kanbis, they belong to the Pirdna sect. Except the Pirdna Golds wbo 
worship their saints' tombs and a heap of flowers, they respect all Hindu 
gods, but keep no idols in their houses. They believe in witchcraft, 
exorcism, the regular Hindu omens, and the influence of the evil eye. 
They are careful to observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
During the whole of the Aflhiko, or inlercalaiy month, bands of as 
many as fifty men and boys go to the river to bathe every morning 
singing hymns and songs. They have their religious heads who 
occasionally visit them and are paid about a rupee by each family. 
The animals they worship arc the cow on Sankritnt Day (12th 
January) and the donkey on New Year's Day. A Icankw mark is 
made on the donkey's forehead, a flower wreath is thrown round its 
neck, and a cocoanut is offered to it and the kernel distributed to 
easlepcoplc. They visit the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Their priests are chiefly Audich, Rdekval, Mevdda, and Shrimdli 
Brahmans. Two or three Golas have become holy men or bhagats . 

A Gola, woman generally goes to her father’s house to he confined. 
On the birth of the first male child the news is sometimes sent to the 
father and sugar or molasses is distributed fo friends and relations. 
On the sixth day the goddess Chbalhi is worshipped and boiled rice 
mixed with sugar and milk is distributed to relations and friends. 
After delivery the woman does not cook or go out for twenty or thirty 
days. The child is named with or without ceremony. "When the 
child is named with ceremony the father’s sister gives the name and 
sweetmeats arc distributed to the children of the street. Except that 
three married women of the caste arc sometimes feasted no ceremony 
is performed at the first giving of solid food to the child. Golds do 
not wear the Brrihmnnic thread, hut at tho time of performing death 
ceremonies some hang a cotton thread across their shoulders. 
Betrothals take place sometimes immediately and sometimes years 
before marriage. A betrothal is seldom broken. Except that they are 
less detailed their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those 
performed by Kanbis. Marriages are not allowed among near relations 
or between people bearing the same surname. They allow widow 
marriage, the widow of a man sometimes marrying his younger brother. 
In the seventh month after a woman’s first conception a pregnancy 
ceremony is performed. They burn their dead. Tho near relations of 
the deceased remain impure for ten days. From tho eleventh to tho 
thirteenth day after death, and in some parts onty on the eleventh day 


1 A quarrel ending in abuse with a corlnin amount of gontlo slapping in called 
Gala lad/ii or a Gobi brawl. ' _ • 
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tlie chief mourner performs the shr&ddha cerdmony with the help of 
a Kayatia Brdhman. Gastepeople are feasted for one 'to four days 
and presents are made to Brdhman s. Monthly and yearly death-days 
are kept and friends are feasted. Caste disputes are settled by a 
headman with the help of’ five leading men. In parts of the Panch 
Mahdls they never go to the civil courts, hut have all their money 
disputes settled by the panch or committee. Yery few send their boys 
to school. As a class they are not well-to-do. 

Kadiya's or Bricklayers also called Chundrds or lime-men, with 
a strength of 10,626, are found mostly in towns and cities. In their 
appearance and dress they do not differ from other artisans. They 
live in small houses. Their staple food consists of millet-bread 
and pulses and they are said to use in secret flesh, fish, and liquor. 
They are bricklayers, though a few among them work as masons. 
The master bricklayer is called mistri. He assists the gajjar or 
master carpenter in settling the plan of a bnilding and supervises the 
work of the bricklaj r ers who are under him. Their busy season lasts 
from March to June and their daily wages vary from annas 9 to 12. 
In their trade they have to compete with Chhipds, Golds, Kolis, and 
men of other castes. Their women do not help them in their craft. 
They belong to the Parndmi, Svdmindrdyan, Rdmdnandi, and 
Kabirpanthi sects. They keep all the Hindu fasts and feasts and 
believe in ghosts and spirits. In all their ceremonies on the 
occasions of birth, marriage, and death they do not differ materially 
from other artisans. Divorce and widow-marriage are allowed and 
practised. All social disputes are settled by a few respected men 
of the caste. Very few among them send their hoys to school. 

Kansa'ra's or Coppersmiths from hdnsn bellmetal, with a 
strength of 14,128, are found in most large towns. 1 The Kansdrds 
say that their original home was Pdvdgad, twenty-nine miles east' 
of Baroda. According to their story five brothers lived at Pdvdgad, 
warm devotees of Kdlka Udta, whom they worshipped by beating 
bellmetal cymbals. The goddess was so pleased with their devotion 
that she told them to make a living by beating metal. From 
beating brass they advanced to making brass copper and bellmetal 
vessels. Their surnames are Bagdya, Bdrmeya, Bbatti, Gobel, 
KArsakariya, Parmdr, and Solanki, The tribal surnames of Bbatti 
Gohel and Parmdr seem to show that Kansdrds have some strain of 
Rajput blood. Their family goddess is Kdlka Mdta. Kansdrds 
belong tof our divisions, Chdmpdneris, Mdrus, Sihords, and Yisnagrds. 
Except that Yisnagrds eat with Chdmpdneris, none of the four 
divisions eat together or intermarry. Of the four divisions the Mdrus 
or Mdrwd,ris wear the Brdhmanie thread. In their look, dress, and 
speech Kansdrds do not differ from Ydnids and Kanbis. The women 
are good-looking and of easy virtue. Many -of them live in houses 
of one or two stories with brick walls and tiled roofs. They lire. on 
the ordinary food grains, except a few in Kachh who eat fish and 


i Siddhpnr in north Gajar4t has no coppersmiths. ’The saying is : Copper will - 
not melt in Siddhpnr, • „ «... - 
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goat’s flesh and drink liquor. Kansdrds who work in particular 
metals are called by the name of the metal ; copper-workers 
Tdmbtlghada, brass-workers Pitalghada, and gold workers Sondra 
Kansaras. They work in their own houses generally in bands of 
five or sis, the women helping in burnishing the pots, working the 
lathe, and in other processes not requiring heavy labour or 
special skill. They make vessels of copper and brass of various 
sizes and shapes. In some places, notably in Sihor in Kathidvdda and 
in Kadi and Visnagar in north Gujardt where there are remarkably 
good workmen in brass and copper, the Ransdrds, in addition to 
the ordinary household vessels, turn out delicately carved ornaments 
such as penholders, inkstands, betel boxes, idols, lamps, and bells. 
Some Kansdrds make vessels to order and others on their own account 
for retail sale or for sale to shopkeepers. A coppersmith is paid in 
money at fixed rates depending on the weight of the vessel. Besides 
working in brass and copper in their houses some Kansdxds move 
about the town tinning plates and mending vessels. 1 The tin-plater 
is generally accompanied by a boy who goes along the main streets 
calling out for vessels to be tinned or mended. When he has 
gathered a good number of vessels to be tinned, he sits in a corner 
of the street, sets up a forge, and carries on his work. The Kansdrds’ 
busy season lasts from November to June, when, except during two 
hours at noon, their quarters resound with hammering from dawn 
to late at night. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays they do no 
work on Sundays, on the elevenths and fifteenths of every Hindu 
month, and during the Navratri or Nino Night festival in A' so 
(October). Their yearly earnings vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 

The Kansdrds are quiet and contented with a great liking for 
the hubble-bubble. They are also fond of music, their women some 
of whom are good singers specially delighting in singing songs 
while moving in the streets in a circle during the bright fortnight 
of A' so (October). Kansdrds hold a respectable position and call 
themselves Mahdjans. They are religious, Ramdnandis, Shaivs, and 
Vallabhdchdryris, hut all holding their family goddess Kdlka Mdta in 
high reverence. They respect all Hindu gods, worship idols in 
their houses, 'and occasionally visit the temples in the town. They 
keep the ordinary fasts and feasts, their great holiday being the 
bright ninth of A' so (October) on which they perform a sacrifice and 
at midnight dance and leap holding a wreath of harena or oleander 
flowers in one hand and a lighted torch in the other. One of tlxe 
revellers inspired by the goddess professes to cut off his tongue 
with a sword. They have not much faith in witchcraft exorcism or 
omens. The animals they hold sacred are the cow, mouse, elephant, 
snake, and the kingfisher or cJiAs. They visit the usual places 
of local pilgrimage, chiefly the shrines of Ambdji, Bahuchar&ji, and 
Kalka. Their priests belong to many divisions of Brdlimans, Audich, 
Mevdda, Shrigaud, and Slirimdli. A pregnant woman generally, 
goes to her father’s house, to ho confined. On the birth of a first 


1 In somo places tho tin-platcia are MusftlmduD, 
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male child the news is sent to the child’s father and molasses is 
distributed to friends and relations. On the sixth day after the 
birth the goddess Chliathi is worshipped, and on a footstool in the 
lying-in room, a reed-pen paper and sometimes a hammer and 
anvil are laid. Some Kaehh Kansar/is paint part of the wall of the 
lying-in room red, light a lamp fed with clarified butter near the 
red mark, dress the child in a necklace of false pearls and make it 
bow to the painted wall. On the twelfth day the child is named by 
the father’s sister. When the child is six months to a year old it is 
given its first cooked food, Kansdrds do not wear the Br/ihmanic 
thread. Except that in parts of central Gujardt on the marriage 
day the bridegroom when he goes to the bride’s house holds a dagger, 
Kausava marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of Kan bis. 
Marriages are not allowed between near relations. Except among 
Visnagra Kansdrds widow’s are allow’ed to marry, the widow some- 
times marrying her husband's younger brother. Only in south 
Gujardt is divorce allowed. A pregnancy ceremony is performed 
during the seventh month after a woman's first conception. In 
Kaehh some Kansdrds do not bind a bracelet or rakfoli ' to the preg- 
nant woman’s arm; in central Gujardt, while passing from her 
father's to her husband’s house, the woman, holding a cocoanut in 
her hollow hands walks with her brother along the road underneath 
a canopy formed by a piece of cloth held at the four comers by four 
female relations. The brother holds up the cocoanut in his sister's 
hands. With these differences the pregnancy ceremonies are the 
same as those performed by Kanbis. They burn their dead. 
Except that in central Gujardt a knife is laid near the corpse when 
it is tied to the bier, that the four male relations bathe before 
taking the corpse out of the house, that if the deceased dies without 
a son, his sister’s son walks in front and holds in his hand a pot 
containing live charcoal, and when the party has reached the 
burning ground lights the pile, and that sweet balls are thrown to 
dogs, the Kansdra funeral is like a Kanbi funeral. On the 
tenth day after a death near relations and in some places all 
male members of the caste have their head, chin, and upper lip 
shaved. A shraddfta ceremony is performed from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after death except in Kaehh where it is confined 
to the eleventh. Presents in clothes and cash are made to the 
Brahman priest and castepeople are feasted for two or three days. 
Caste disputes are settled by a headman with the help of a few 
leading members of the caste. They have their own trade guild. 
In south Gujardt an outsider who sets up a coppersmith's shop 
pays Rs. 7 to the guild fund, Es. 11 if he starts apeddlar’s business, 
and Rs. 150 if he wishes to work in brass. They give their children 
elementary schooling, keep to their calling, and are fairly off. 

Khatris or Weavers, with a total strength of 52,972, are 
•found chiefly in Surat and Ahmeddbdd. They say that they 
belong to the Brahma-Kshatri stoek, and in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries came into Gujardt from Sindh, tempted by the strong 
European demand for their cloth, Their regular features and fair 
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complexion, and the fact that they wear the sacred thread favours Section VI. 

their claim to be of Bralima-Kshatri origin. And the great CnAxxauEw. 

veneration in which they hold the temple of Devi at Hingldj, on Khatrls. 

the western border of Sindh, would seem to point to some early 

connection with that province . 1 Many Khatris have good houses, 

brick-walled and tile-roofed. But most of them have rather a poor 

uncared-for appearance. They live as a rule on vegetable food, but 

many in south Gujnrdt cat fish and drink liquor to excess. They 

weave women's robes bodices and other cotton clothes. This 

industry has suffered much since the introduction of European 

piece-goods rendered useless the delicate looms which once turned 

out the fine cloth of Surat and Broach. Besides by weaving, many 

Khatris, especially in Surat, earn a living by preparing the gold 

and silver thread and lace used for embroidery. Among the 

Khatris the women help in the work of weaving and preparing the 

gold lace. Most of the Khatris are employed by men of capital, 

supplied with materials, and paid according to the quantity of 

cloth they turn out. As a class they are said to bo thriftless 

and idle ; and at least the Khatris of Surat to be excessively fond 

of strong drink. Bjr religion they are Vaishnavs. But most of 

them prefer the worship of Devi, especially as noticed above of 

Hingldj matn. Among their number are many men who, by the 

power of Devi, claim to be able to cure snake-bites and work other 

wonders. Except that their widows marry, their customs differ 

little from those of Vanids. Each community has its headman, and 

settles its social disputes by a meeting of all the men of the caste. 

On the whole, the Khatris seem to be declining. Few of them send 
their children to school, or show any fitness for pushing themselves 
forward in any new calling. 

KumbliaTs 2 or Potters, with a strength of 248,410 arc Kumbha'rs. 
found in almost every town and village. The houses of many 
of them are very small, poor, and untidy. In look and dress 
they do not differ from Kanbis. They live on vegetable fuod, and 
except some in south Gujardt they abstain from liquor. They 
make vessels and pots for water butter oil and grain, and tiles 
bricks and toys. The earth they tise is generally taken from the 
bottom of reservoirs and pools. Their tools are the wheel and a few 
flat wooden mallets, worth in all not more than Rs. 5 to Its. 10. Most 
of them have a donkey or two to bring earth and litter for fuel. 

The pottery of AhmeduMd and Pa tan is well burnt, glazed, and 


1 In the Fanjdb according to Showing, no di/fcrcnco appears in the pronunciation of 
the two names Jvhntri and Kslmtri, and the tradition is that up to the timo of Aurangzeb 
the Khatris did not leave their old profession of arms, hut when a largo number of them 
wero slain in the Daklrnu wars waged by tlio emperor, bo felt pity for the condition of 
their beautiful widows and proposed llmt the women should bo remarried. IIo summoned 
a council of the moro respectable Khatris of Dchli, and wished them to adopt the custom 
of remarriage. Those who agreed formed n distinct caste, (Showing's Tribes, J, 278, i>S2.) 

s Kumbhlrs from kitmlh a wuter-pot, and kar a maker. They arc also called Hojn. 
and I’raj&pati, that is Brahma the Creator, a title tlio justico of which fow will question 
who have seen masses of mud on a whirling wheel growing into shapely vessels in the 
potter’s creating lmnds. • ... - 
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ornamented with designs. The village potter is a member of the 
village community, in return for gifts of grain he supplies the 
villagers with articles of earthenware, and, on payment of one-fourth 
part of the ordinary rental, the lands formerly held by village 
potters have been continued to them by the British Government. 
Besides working as potters, many of this class are in villages 
employed as sen ants by well-to-do families, and in towns have' 
become carpenters. In their work as potters, the whole family 
joins, kneading the clay and collecting litter for fuel. Potters are 
generally paid for vessels by the dozen, and for bricks and tiles by 
the thousand. Their yearly earnings vary from 11s. UO to Rs. 15U. 
They are quiet, sober, and thrifty. By religion they are Yaishnavs, 
and except that they allow their widows to re-marry, their customs 
are the same as those observed by Kanbis. Each community has 
its headman, and settles social disputes at a meeting of all the men 
of the caste. 

Lulia'rs, short for Lohokar Ironworker or Blacksmith, with a 
strength of 107,639 are found in cities and large villages. According 
to their account they are the descendants of one Pithvo, so called 
because he was created by Pdrvati out of the dust clinging to Shiv's 
hack, to prepare weapons in Shiv's wars against the two demons 
Andkdr and Dhundlikdr. When Shiv killed the demons, Pithvo 
turned their skulls into anvils, their hands into hammers, and their 
lungs into bellows. With these tools Pithvo repaired the axle of 
Shiv’s chariot wheel, and, in return, Shiv gave him the boon that every 
time he cleared his furnace he would find one gold mohar (Rs. 15). 
Pithvo spoiled by this wealth grew insolent and declined to mend 
Shiv’s chariot. Shiv withdrew the gold from the ashes and Pithvo 
fell on Ins knees and begged the god's pardon. After much entreaty 
Shiv decreed that, to 6ave Pithvo fiom the labour of clearing the 
furnace, however much fuel might be burnt no ashes would remain. 
Some of the Rajputs seem to have joined the descendants of Pithvo, 
as their tribal surnames include Chdvda, Chohdn, Farmer, Rdtbod, 
Solanki, and Yiila. Among their local surnames are Afadia, Asodia, 
Bardia, Bodana, Chiptada, Chitroda, Delddia, Devgha, Dodia, Ilnrsura, 
Hdthodia, Jhilka, Kahalia, Karjania, Kava, Mara, Pati, Pithva, 
Podhyar, Sdndhav, Sirohia, and Vanol. A Lubdr takes pride in being 
called Pithvo, a rare surname except among Mdrwdr Luhdrs. Among 
Luhdrs, are six main divisions, four, Bhdvnagris, Panohals, Sirohids, 
and Suratis found mostly in south Gujardt, Khambhatis in central 
and north Gujardt, and Parajids in Kaehb. These six divisions neither 
eat together nor intermarry. All speak Gujarati. They live in 
middle class houses with brick walls and tiled roofs, though in large 
cities some of them own handsome dwellings two or three stories high. 
Except Khambhdtis who are like Vdnifis, the Luhdrs are dark with 
muscular limbs. In Mangrol, Yeraval, and other parts of Kdthidvdda 
the Luhdrs wear a lock of hair over each ear. Except in south 
Gujarat where they privately eat flesh and fish and drink liquor to 
excess the Luhdrs are strict vegetarians. In Ahmeddbdd those who 
drink are fined by the caste committee and in the Panch Mabdls some 

N 
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ot them like Brahmans do not eat carrots or gdjar. The LuMrs are 
blacksmiths smelting iron, making nails knives nutcrackers swords 
daggers and field tools, and repairing carts. The Luhdr’s shop is 
generally the veranda of his house where people bring articles that 
want mending. His tools are a pair of bellows, a pair of tongs, an 
anvil, a hammer, and a furnace, costing together from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 30. Of late European bellows and anvils have come into general 
use, and, among town blacksmiths, many men have shown great 
quickness in understanding the working of European machinery. In 
blowing the bellows and in the lighter parts of the work the Luh&r is 
helped by the women of the family. He works from seven in the 
morning till dark with two hours’ rest for meals. In the rainy season 
which is his busy time he sometimes goes on working till midnight. 
Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays he does no work on the elevenths 
and fifteenths of any Hindu month. In some parts of north Gujardt 
where Jainism is powerful the Luhars are not allowed to work during 
the Pachu8an holidays in August and in Kdtliidvdda they do no work 
for two or three days after the death of an elderly member of the 
caste. On a rough calculation they work for nine months in the year. 
The competition of European ironware has forced some Lulidrs to 
give up their original calling and become silversmiths, carpenters, 
watch-repaiiers, weavers, and in some cases field and day labourers. 
In large towns some, known as Sondri Lull sirs, undertake every land of 
silver work making gold and silver anklets of various patterns. Their 
yearly income varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. In villages besides working 
m iron the Luhdr tills the soil and is a useful member of the 
community. In return for mending field tools the villagers pay him in 
grain at the harvest season. 

Luhars belong 1q many religious seels, Gddiilpanthis, Kabirpanthis, 
Mdrgipanthis, Meherajpauthis, Rdmdnandis, Shaivs, Svdmindrdyans, 
and Vallabhdehdryas. Most of them believe in witchcraft exorcism and 
the ordinary omens. Some of thorn regard their bellows as a symbol 
or home of Devi and on big days worship the bellows and set near it 
a lamp fed with clarified butter. Their priests belong to many 
divisions of Brdhmans who are Icnown by the name of Luhdr Gors 
and are despised by other Brdhmans. As a class they are fairly 
religious. 

A pregnant woman generally goes’ 'to her father’s house to be 
confined. On the birth of the first male child molasses is distributed 
to friends and relations and the news of the birth is sent to the - child’s 
father. On the sixth day the goddess Chliathi is worshipped when a 
reedpen and paper are laid on a footstool in the lying-in room. In 
Surat instead of the pen and paper a lamp is kept burning in the lying- 
in room, and near the lamp are laid a white cap, a white jacket, and a 
dish containing various eatables j in Kaira an iron ring is laid on a 
footstool ; and in Kdthiavdda a knife and file arc worshipped. When 
the child is two or three months old it is named either by the father’s 
sister or by a Brfihman priest. Except that in some places four 
married women are feasted and the family goddess is worshipped no 
ceremony takes place at the time of giving tlio child its first cooked 
food. Kachh Luh&rs are girt with the Brdhmanic thread but wcav it 
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for a short time only. With one or two peculiarities the marriage 
ceremonies are like those performed by Kanbis. The peculiarities are 
that on the third day before a marriage the mothers of the bride and 
the bridegroom go separately with music and female relations a little 
way from tlieir house and drive an iron nail into the ground, and that on 
the day before the marriage at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom seven women of the caste take seven earthen pots filled 
with water from a river pond or well. Except in parts of south 
Gujarat where the children of sisters or of brothers and sisters marry, 
marriage between near relations is avoided. Divorce is generally 
allowed. Except among some Kaehli Lulidrs the widow marries, 
hut rarely the younger brother of her deceased husband. 

They burn their dead with all Kanbi ceremonies. The nearest 
relations of the deceased remain impure for ten days and on tho tenth 
day the men have their head chin and upper lip shaved. Shraddha 
ceremonies are performed for three days from the tenth to the 
twelfth and castepcoplo are feasted on the twelfth and the thirteenth. 
Caste disputes are settled by a headman of each division or by a fow 
leading men at a special caste meeting. A few send their boys to 
vernacular schools and in spite of the competition of European ironware 
they are fairly off. 

Mochis or Leather-workers, with a strength of 64,999, are found in 
towns and in most large villages. According to their own account 
they were Rajputs living near Chdmpdnir who got their present name 
because one of them made a pair of stockings or vioju out of a tiger's 
skin. Traces of their Rajput descent appear in their tribal surnames 
Cholidn, Chuddsama, Dabhi, Gohil, Jethva, Jhdla, Makvdna, Mtiru, 
Parmdr, Rdthod, Solanki, and Vdghcla. Their local divisions are 
Ahmeddbadis, Khambhdtis, and Suratis, who eat together hut do not 
intermarry. Besides being divided according to their settlements they 
aTe split into many sections according to their callings. Tho chief of 
these craft sections are Mochis or shoemakers, Chdndldgards or makers 
of lac spangles, Rasanids or electToplaters, Chitdrds or painters, Itlind- 
gards or workers in enamel, Pdndgards or gold and silver foil-makers, 
Angigards or makers of idol ornaments including Krishna's peacock 
and feather-caps, and the talc tablets or golchs of the goddess Bahuchardji, 
Pakhari&s or makers of ornamental horse hangings, Nctragards or 
makers of idols' eyes, Jingars or saddlers, Dhalgars or shield-makers 
Bakhtavgards or armour-scourers, and Dabgars or leather potters. 
Formerly these different sections ate together and intermarried. Of 
late in some places the Chdndldgards Chitdrds and Rasanids have 
separated into distinct castes. Their taking to cleaner callings has so 
raised them in social position that though they do not touch a Moclii, 
high class Hindus treat them as they treat bricklayers carpenters masons 
and other artisans. Mochis are fair hut of poor physique, stooping and 
roundshouldered. In south 'Gujardt the face except the moustache 
and the head except a tuft on the top are shaved. In north Gujardt 
some wear whiskers. The Chitdrds or painters are weaksighted. They 
live in houses of one or two stories and with brick walls and tiled roofs. 
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They speak Gujarati. Besides the ordinary food-grains they eat fish, 
and the flesh of sheep goats and fowls, and drink liquor. Of late years, 
through many Mocliis becoming followers of Svamindr&yan, the use of 
flesh and liquor has grown less and in some places has ceased. The men 
wear indoors a small waistcloth reaching to the knee, a jacket and a 
skullcap, and outdoors a turban instead of the cap and a cotton coat 
instead of or in addition to the jacket. The women wear a petticoat a 
bodice and a sari or robe. Their ornaments are silver anklets, ivory 
or wooden bracelets, brass wristlets, and a gold or silver necklace. As 
the names of the different subdivisions show, the Moclii is a man of 
varied callings, working in leather, painting, electroplating, enameling, 
and making tin gold and silver foil. Mochis also work as gold and 
silver carvers, as embroiderers on wool and silk, as diamond polishers and 
setters, and as bricklayers. Besides making saddles bridles shields 
scabbards hunting-whips and bags, the Mochi’s chief employment as 
a leather-worker is shoemaking. The shoemaker generally works 
independently, but he sometimes works as a member of an establish- 
ment on a daily wage of 4* annas. He generally makes shoes to order, 
but sometimes on his own account and sells them himself, or to other 
shopkeepers for retail sale. 1 Besides in large towns making boots and 
shoes of English shape he makes shoes of different patterns. The 
colour of the shoes is red and black j but on all lucky occasions red shoes 
should be worn. The shoes worn by the bridegroom when going to 'the 
bride’s house must be red, with uppers of embroidered broadcloth. 
His tools arc several leather-cutting broadbladed knives, needles, stone- 
scales, earthen water- jars, brushes, and wooden blocks of different sizes 
of the shape of a man’s foot costing together about Rs. 2. He buys 
the hides of cows, oxen, sheep, goats, and buffaloes from Musalmdn 
hide merchants and occasional^ from Dhedris and Bhangias who dispose 
of dead cattle. 2 As a rule a Mochi neither tans hides nor cobbles shoes. 
In sewing shoes with cotton thread and in selling them he is helped 
by the women of the family who also do house work and at their leisure 
make bamboo sieves. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays and caste 
ceremomals, he docs no work on the elevenths and fifteenths of any 
Hindu month. His busy season is during the eight fair monthe ; in 
the rainy season, when in villages his regular employment is at a 
stand, he works as a field labourer. Though quiet, well-behaved and 
except in south Gujardt, sober, the Mochi is neither a skilled 3 nor 


. T, l? y car >ng of shoes depends on n man’s circumstances, his taste, his habit, and 
his religious feelings. Some 11 r Alim an s do not wear shoes because thoy consider tlio 
touch of shoos polluting or bccauso they arc under a vow ; some woll-to-do Vdnids on 
religious or economic grounds wear no shoes nnd arc nicknamed vghrfd-ynga or bare- 
foot, Some labourers and cultivators and almost all of tlio early classes arc too 
poor to wear shoos. Both high nnd low casto Hindus do not wear shoes indoors, 
nigh casto Hindus considering their touch polluting when at meals or in tlio god-room, 
jjomo ”raii mans wear wooilon sandals aftor the morning hath. Except sometimes in 
am 03 • 1 ca9 * }c Hindu women never wear shoes, 

Tho skin of the deer and tiger are sacred and Brklimana uso them without scruple 
when at prayer. 

3 lbo proverb is \ Ghalwm’i childro anc mvrdkhmd mochi that is Among tho skilled 
the painter stands first and among tho unskilled tho Bhocmakor. * 
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a steady 1 -workman, and is generally thriftless. 8 In his ’work he has 
to compete with Musalmdns and m some large towns -with Hindus 
from Upper India who seem to hare accompanied regiments returning 
from the north. As painters, enamellers, gilders, embroiderers, and 
diamond setters, Mochis have a good name for fine and tasteful 
workmanship, and some of them are men of moderate moans. The 
yearly earnings of people of this class vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 

The Moehi holds a low position in the social scale, and though he 
does not touch Khalpfls, Dhedds, or other depressed classes, a high caste 
Hindu considers the touch of a Mochi a pollution. Though the different 
subdivisions eat together, those Mochis who have left off leather 
working, especially those who have so far improved their position that 
they do not freely touch other Mochis, prepare glass eyes for idols, 
peacock-feather caps for Krishna, and tele tablets for Bahuchardji. 
Mochis are fairly religious and belong to the Rdmdnandi, Pam&mi, and 
Bijmdrgi sects. Some of them are followers of some goddess. Most 
of them worship images in their houses, and, especially the followers of 
Swamindrdyan, daily visit their temples. Except a few in Kachh and 
the Panch Mahals, most of them believe in exorcism witchcraft and 
omens. Thinking them spells placed by an enemy for their hurt, 
'they are seriously alarmed if they find near their house a lemon with 
redlead in it, or five beans of a dad Phaseolus mungo, or an ivory image 
daubed with lampblack. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts 
and visit the usual places of Hindu pilgrimage. Some of them take to 
religions -lives and make a name as bhagats or holy men. In all their 
ceremonies they employ Brdhman priests who are called. Mochi Gors 
and are despised by other Brdhmans. No ceremonies are performed on 
the day of a birth. On the night of the sixth day the goddess Chhathi 
is worshipped when the wall of the lying-in Toom is marked with 
redpowder and on a footstool are laid, besides a reedpen and a water 
jar, a sword or scimitar wrapped in cloth and set upright. Female 
relations worship these articles and the child is made to peep at them. 
In some places instead of the jar and sword an earthen cake is laid 
on the house-roof. The child is named on the twelfth day. After 
childbirth the woman keeps herself aloof for ten or fifteen days. When 
the ceremony for giving the child its first cooked food is performed, 
which is not everywhere done, the child is given a few mouthfuls oO 
coarse wheat flour mixed with sugar and butter and some brass cups 
»Te distributed to friends and relations. A few Kacbh Mochis wear 
the Brdhmanic thread but without any thread-girding ceremonies. 
Except that in the Panch Mahdls some guvdr Cyamopsis pkoraloides " 
beans are scattered on the bridegroom before he enters the bride’s 


* ■ ^ off-putting Mochi la a bye-word : Sonini sdnj ant mochinn vahdnn Tbo 
5 °*Csinitu s to-night and the shoemaker's to-morrow morning. 

Moehini clihdtiupar pathar The stone on the shoemaltor’s breast is the weight on 
, “ intl of tho dying Mochi when be remembers that his. want of thrift prevents him 
mating money for his twelfth day ceremony/ Hehel Tcarmt moctena. mochi that is 
iy cn 11 sam J 5™ a Mochi remains n Mochi. This proverb refers to the belief that 
if a man ■gets himself sawn in two at a sacred place he will bo xo-born a king. It 
illustrates the general experience that a Mochi’s efforts to "better his fortune end in 
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house, their damage ceremonies though less detailed are in the main 
those performed by Kanbis. Girls arc married before ten and boys at 
any age after eight. Marriages are not allowed among near relations 
or between people bearing the same surname. Polygamy is allowed 
and divorce is granted, but in some parts of south Gujardt to the husband 
aloue. AYidow-mavri age is allowed and in some places the widow 
marries the younger brother of the deceased husband. In the seventh 
month after a woman's first conception the lap-filling ceremony is 
performed with all Kanbi details. They burn their dead. Pour 
cocoanuts arc kept hanging from the bier one at each comer and they 
are thrown to the four quarters of the heavens at the halting place 
midway between the house and the burning ground. In ICachli when 
the dead body is laid on the pile the lighting begins from the toe of the 
left foot. When the body is burnt a heap of wheat-flour in the shape 
of Shiv's liiig is made on the burning ground and handfuls of a mixture 
of water milk curds and cow’s urine are poured one hundred and eight 
times on the wheat flour ling out of an earthen jar. The jar is 
covered with cotton thread and its mouth is closed by a lid bored in 
four places. A sweet-ball is laid on the lid and the jar is set near the 
liiig. For three days a second earthen jar full of milk and water is 
placed on the house-roof. The nearest male relations of the deceased 
have their heads chins and upper lips shaved on the tenth day. A 
shraddha ceremony is performed for three days from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth day after death. Castepcople are feasted for one or two days. 
"When they cannot get a Brdhman du the death days they lay wheat 
buns and milk on the roof. Pack community has its headman of limited 
power. Social disputes are settled at a meeting of all the men of the 
caste. Yei*y few send. their boy 6 to school. At about twelve a boy 
begins to learn his father’s work. Though most shoemakers are badly 
off, some arc well-to-do, and they are on the whole a pushing class. 

Sala'ts or Stoncworkers, from saiga a stone, with a strength of 64 59 
arc found only in cities and in some largo towns. The leading 
anil only true class of masons are the Sompar&s who arc found in large 
numbers in north Gujardt, Kdthiavada, and Kachh. Some Kumbhdrs 
in Kachh and some Talabdd Kolis in Surat and Broach have taken to 
stonecutting and have formed separate castes from other Kumbhdrs 
anil other Talabdd Kolis. According to their story the Sompara 
SalVits were originally Brdhmans. At the desire of Somndth Mabddev, 
wholse temple is at Prablids on the south coast of Katliidvada, half of 
the Brdhman disciples of a sago took to slonccutting. The other half 
of tl le disciples remained Brdhmans, and were ordered to act as priests 
to \ hose who had become Saldls. After this division, though they 
nevrer intermarried, Sompara Brahmans and Saldts arc said for a time 
to /havo continued to dine with each other. According to another 
account tho Sompara Saldts lost their Brdhmanic purity undor the 
following circumstances : A Jain merchant of Navdnagar named 
Vardhmdn in building some Jain temples employed a large number of 
S/bmpara Salats. "When all the temples were finished the idea struck 
Vardhmdn that if one of his descendants turned out a miscreant, his 
Religious labours for the glory of Jainism would be fruitless, lie- 
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•wished therefore to he without a child. Childlessness could be secured 
only by provoking Brahmans to curse him. To secure the wished-for 
curse Yardhman invited all his Sompara Saldts to a dinner prepared 
by Brdhman cooks. Before they had finished dining Yardhmdn went 
into the dining hall and as is done to fellow-castemcn in all feasts 
presented the guests with betel-leaves. When the Brdhman Saldts saw 
Yardhmdn, a Vaisbya, in their midst, distributing betel-leaves, they 
considered themselves defiled, and in their fury called down the curse 
of childlessness on VaTdhman. Yardhmdn thanked the Brdhmans, 
accepted their curse in good grace, and was satisfied. Thus the 
Sompara Saldts ceased to be Brahmans. In support of this story 
they say that a stone or palixja near Vardhmdn’s Jain temples records 
this event and that even at this day Sompards do not drink water at 
Navdnagar the place of their defilement. The Kumbhdr Saldts of 
Kacbh were originally from Navdnagar where is the place of worship 
of their family deities Amba, Chavan, and Pdrvati. 'J heir tribal 
surnames point to a Rajput not a Brdhman origin, Balsod, Bliatti, 
Chohan, Gohil, Kacha, Riithod, Solanki, and Tank. Except in their 
calling, KmnbMr Saldts and Talabda-Koli Saldts are in every respect 
like Kumbhars and Talabda Kolis. The Sompara Saldts are strongly 
built and bare sunburnt swarthy faces. They live in middle class 
houses with or without upper stories and with tiled roofs. They live 
on the ordinary food-grains eating neither fish nor flesh and drinking 
no spirits. Like orthodox Brdhmans most of them have scruples 
about eating onions garlic and carrots. Except that in south Gujarat 
the men wear Bombay Parbhu turbans and that in K;i thiavnda they 
shave no part of the head, the Sompara’ s dress does not differ from the 
Brdhman dress. They live by stonecuinnng, the working in the oolitic 
limestone of Porbandar and the sandstone of Jhdldvdd affording 
employment to a large nnmber of masons. Besides being used for 
bouse building, the stones arc worked into articles of domestic use and 
ornaments such as images filters and water-bottles. Their busy season 
is during the four hot months March to June. The Sompards work 
from seven till noon when they dine and take two hours lest. They 
resume work at two o’clock and, except a few wlio rest in the afternoon, 
work without break till after sunset. Besides on the ordinary Hindu 
holidays and on such family occasions as marriages and deaths tlsey 
stop work for three days in a month. Their women do not help th/em 
in their work or. earn wages from any other source. But hoys gaiter 
eight or ten assist their fathers. Their yearly earnings vary fl rom 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 150. Some of them, especially in Navdnagar, hay.-c a 
talent for portrait painting. In spite of Uusalmdn competition 
Sompards hold their own as stonecutters. Their yearly earnings «--ary 
from .Rs. 150 to Rs. 500. Sompards are Svdmindrdyans and Sha nvs 
worshipping Mabadev but respecting other Hindu gods. In Kae\hh 
some of them, are Vallabhdcharyas. They believe in witchcraft, cxorcisrt .a, 
the evil eye, and the ordinary omens. They keep the regular Hini -u 
fasts and feasts and visit the usual places of pilgr ima ge. TL 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixtl&i 
day after a birth a piece of cloth, a reedpen, and vermilion or Jkanku are! * 
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laid on a wooden stool near the woman J s cot, and a lamp fed with clarified 
hutter is kept burning. After childbirth the woman remains impure for 
forty days. The child is named on the twelfth day by the father’ s sister, 
the first letter of the name being fixed by the astrologer. The first 
giving of solid food takes place when the child is five months old. 
The Sompards wear the Brdhmanic thread, the thread ceremony being 
performed either immediately before marriage or in connection with 
some other family rite. The thread, marriage, pregnancy, and death 
ceremonies do not materially differ from those performed by Brdhmans. 
-Their priests are Audich and Sompara Brahmans. Marriage between 
near relations is avoided. Girls are married at from one to thirteen. 
They do not allow divorce hut their widows marry, the widow of a man 
sometimes marrying his younger brother. In some places caste 
disputes are settled by the headman, in others by five or six leading 
men who have power to fine and excommunicate the breakers of caste 
rules. The Saldts send their boys to school and arc in middling 
circumstances. 

Sa'lvis, a small class of Handloom Weavers, called from sal a loom* 
of whom there are said to be about 2100. Though in the census 
returns they would seem to have been included under the head of 
Khatris, they form a distinct community according to their own account 
of Kanbi stock. In look dress and customs they do not differ 
from the other classes of town or artisan lCanbis. Their houses are 
generally brick-walled and tile-roofed, somewhat larger and more 
neatly kept than those of the IThatris. They are careful to eat 
nothing but vegetable food, and almost none of them take liquor. 
They hold a somewhat higher position than Khatris. Their work 
is the handloom weaving of silk and brocade. They are said to be 
thrifty, hardworking, and honest. As the demand for their goods has 
of late years somewhat increased they are at present well-to-do. 
Few of them are men of any capital. Hindu and Musahndn traders 
bring them the raw silk and pay them certain rates for working it up. 

Sonis or Gold and Silversmiths, with a strength of 69,282, are 
found in cities towns and some large villages. They are of six mair» 
divisions Gujjars, Mdrus, Mevadas, Par aj ids, Shrimdlis, and Trdgads. 
The Tragad mastdn or community, with the two divisions of ndnu 
or small and motu or large, claims descent from a Vdnia father and a 
Brahman mother. In token of their part-Brdhman origin they wear 
the Brdhman thread and do not eat food cooked by any one other than 
a Brdhman. The Pavajids, 1 called after the village of Parjar about 
twenty-four miles south of Junagadh, claim to be Rajputs. They are 
of two branches Gardna and Patani. Gango, the founder of the Gardna 
branch, established himself at Giraar, and his descendants, 500 houses 
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It is said that the Parajia. Sonis came from Persia, hot they havo no mark or trace of 
haying originally boon Persians. Thoy worship firo, but this may bo because firo is the 
chief help in their craft. They are fond of stories of old wars, thoy like praise, and are 
talkative. Thoy are well-built and hnndsomo. Their character and physique favour tbo 
view that thoy wore f oimexly a fighting clasB, perhaps belonging to tbo Palbavns montioned 
in fcah or cinlia inscriptions. 
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in all, ate found in HAlAr, Sorath, and BhAvnagar in KathiAvurla. 
Nando, a Songhad Rajput, the founder of the Pataui branch, went to 
Patan during the reign of SidhrAj Jaysing (a.d. 1094 - 1143) and 
astonished the ldng by his skill. SidhrAj’s goldsmiths had made some 
gold fish which were able to swim ; Nando, by the aid of bis goddess, 
made a golden goose which swallowed the gold fish. Sidliraj was so 
pleased with the fish-eating goose that he promised Nando to give him 
whatever he asked. Nando asked to be allowed to reign in Patan for 
three and a half days. During the three days he remitted all taxes and 
set free all prisoners, aud £ot these charitable actions his descendants 
claim immunity from giving alms to beggars/ Patani Sonis are found 
in Kachli and in KAthiavAda. The Patanis and GarAnAs eat together 
but do not intermarry. The four other subdivisions, Gujjars, MArus, 
hi ev Adas, and ShrimAlis claim to have once been VAniAs. The ShrimAli 
Sonis, who originally belonged to the ShrimAli VAnia community and 
of whom many in north GujarAt are at present known as Sohi-YAni&s, 
are of two divisions AhmedAbAdis and CharotariAs. These two eat 
together. The AhmedAbAdis take Charotaria wives, but never give 
their daughters to a Charotaria in marriage. MevAda Sonis originally 
belonged to the MevAda or MeywAr YAnia community ,* the MArus or 
MArwAr Sonis have come into GnjarAt from MArwAr, and the Gujjars 
belong to the Gujjar VAnia stock and are a trace of the great 
settlement of Gujjars or Gurjars who gave its name to GnjarAt the 
hulk of whom of the Leva and Kadva divisions are now hid under the 
name Kanbi or PAtidar. Besides the six classes of GujarAt professional 
Sonis some ShrimAli YAnias, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
shoemakers do goldsmith's work. Some of them are very skilful 
workmen, the best silver workers of Kachh being of- the carpenter 
shoemaker and coppersmith castes. A few Dakhan Sonis are found 
here and there who are said to have settled in GujarAt during the 
MarAtha rule. They have not mixed with GujarAt Sonis. Their 
home speech is MarAthi and their dress habits and customs aTe the 
same as those of Dakhan Sonis. In skill position and wealth they arc 
inferior to GujaTAt Sonis. Some MusalmAns do goldsmith's work for 
Musalmans but all their finer ornaments are made by Hindu Sonis for 
their Musalmun customers. Some DAudi BohorAs of Cambay do 
goldsmith's work and are called Yohora Sonis. 

In look .GujarAt Sonis do not differ from YAniAs. Their women 
are generally fair aud some of them remarkably beautiful. They 
speak GujarAti or Kachhi. They live in well built houses with one or 
two stories and with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Like VAniAs they 
live strictly on grain. All men smoke tobacco and many, especially * 
in. south GujarAt, are fond of hempwater or bhang. Except that 
some Gujjar Sonis wear the Bhatia turban and that some ParajiAs 
wear tight-fitting knee-breeches, the Soni dress does not differ from 
.the YAnia dress. Both men and women are fond of wearing 
ornaments especially at their caste feasts. The ornaments are mostly 
their own, though a few of them belong to their customers. Sonis 


1 1n south Gujartft Sidi or African beggars claim, as of right, some copper coins 
from a Soni. 
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generally work in gold and silver, tliougli some o£ the solid and plain 
gold bracelets and silver anklets and silver pots and vessels are prepared 
by Luhdrs. Arranged according to their work, Sonis are gold-smelters 
and workers of gold ornaments, Jadias' or tracers of designs on 
ornaments, and Tachchigars or diamond and precious stone setters. 
They work for their customers in one of the front rooms of their 
houses. This is the Soni's shop or duTean. Their tools are an anvil or 
eran, hammer or hathodo, pincers or sansi cMpio and samani, scissors 
or Icat, wiredrawers or jatardu, bellows or dhaman, a bamboo pipe 
or JbJiungali, a shallow earthen jar or Jcundi, a hearth or angithi, and 
a small portable wooden box containing weights and a scale balance. 
The value of these tools varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30. Besides these 
tools overy Soni's shop has its strong wooden box to keep his customers 1 
ornaments and an image of his goddess Vaghcshvari in one of the 
niches. Some keep a parrot in their shop. The Soni rises at six and 
begins work at seven. He works till noon when he dines. After 
dinner he rests for an hour and is again at work by two, and from two 
he works till evening. His busy time is during the marriage season 
(November to May) when he often works from five or six in the morning 
to eleven or twelve at night with not more than an hour’s rest for meals. 
During the four rainy months as he has little work, he is free to move 
about and indulge in the pleasures of fairs and picnics. Even during 
the busy season, besides on ordinary Hindu holidays, the Soni does no 
work on tlie dark eleventh and fifteenth of every month and on the 
Vyaiipat and Vaidhrit days which number about three in a month. 
Some Gujjar Sonis do no work during the Shrdvalc Packusan or fast- 
days in August. The women do not as a rule help the men in their 
work. But some women who are specially trained in making necklaces 
or galac/ivds, armlets or van Is, and bracelets or ponchis earn sums 
varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 a month. Boys of ten or twelve are 
made to serve as apprentices for a few years in a goldsmith's shop. 
In the beginning they receive no pay, but, after an apprenticeship of 
two or three years, wages at Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a month are paid either 
quarterly or once a year. As soon as he masters the craft, a son 
generally helps his father or takes over his business. But some spend 
their whole lives working in large establishments. 

Each upper class Hindu family has its own goldsmith to whom they 
give all their work. The Sonis have a bad name for filching gold 
and for mixing racial. The saying is: A Soni takes gold even out of 
his own daughter's ornaments. Employers arc careful in their dealings 
with Sonis. . Gold is always melted in the employer's presence, 
who, to guard against fraud, keeps a small piece of the metal, called 
chdsni or widish that is sample, and when the ornament is ready sends 
' the ornament with the sample to an assaycr or chokshi who by rubbing 
them on a touch-stone or l;asoti tells whether the gold in the sample 
and in the ornament is of the same quality. Further the employer 
either himself sits near the Soni while the ornament is being made or 
sends one of his family to watch. In spite of these precautions the Soni 
never fails to filch some of the gold while the spy’s attention is distracted 
by the prattling of the parrot, by the coquetting of a handsomely 
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dressed young woman of the family, or hy pome organised mishap 
in the inner rooms among the women of the house. The Soni* me 
paid partly by the weight of the ornament and parity hy the hind of 
work. The rates vary front Re. I to Re. 1 and are sometimes as high 
as 21s. 3 the tola of eighty grains. Besides from working in gold the 
Soni has other sources of income. The clearings 1 in his shop arc every 
day heaped together and sold to professional duet-washers or Dlntf- 
dhoyiis. These men every second year dig the iloor of the shop and 
take away the earth in carle. For this the Soni receives a lump sum 
varying in amount according to the number of his customers. A gold- 
smith’s nverage yearly earnings from all sources vary from Its. luO (o 
Rs. 600. As a class Sonis arc well off. In respect l>oth of lodging 
and clothing the}* are in good condition and spend more in caste dinners 
and marriages than any other artisans. Against the fact that the Soni 
is a loser owing to the growing desire nmong high caste Hindus for 
pearl ornaments in place of gold ones, is to he pet the turn of fashion 
which is forsaking plain in favour of finely worked ornaments. Except 
a few Pampas in Knclih who are slone-imvons carpenters and husband- 
men, Sonis stick to their hereditary lulling and arc averse to new pursuits. 

The Pnrajias are inferior workmen who u<*e their talents chiefly n** 
forgers of base metal. With this exception the Sonis as a dries” are 
intelligent and clever workers, the Sonis of Amreti in central Kitthui- 
v/lila being specially noted for plain lymiisbcd work. They are 
quiet, well-behaved, liardworking, and fond of show and pleasure. Tn 
Surat their sjiOcial pride is in keeping handsome bullock carriages. 
Socially Sonis bold a high position ranking next to Vnnirfs who with 
few exceptions will smoke from a Soni's pipe. 2 Sonis and Hansards 
must formerly have exercised great influence, as, except. ViSnids, they 
alone enjoy the title of Mabajan or great men. As a class Sonis are 
religious and respect the ordinary Hindu gods. Some of them are 
Shaivs, some Vallal >h achiirya«, and some Svaniin'»vityans. All have their 
family goddesses. The family goddesses of most arc VAghcshvnri 5 and 
Mahrtlakshmi and of others HinglAj, Momai, and A«ir. The Parajirts 
worship fire morning and evening and offer incense <Vt up to the fire. In 
Knclih some of the ParajiAs have as their guardian-spirit KhetmpAl the 
god of boundaries or a MusalmAn saint. The family goddess esjiocialty 
Vtigheshvnri is represented by a trident painted with kankr or red- 
powder in one of the niches in the shop. A lamp fed with clarified 
butter is placed near the goddess who is worshipped especially on 
Sundays before sitting to work. Except some ParajiAs in Kncldi all 
worship the images of gods in their houses and all lxdieve in exorcism 
witchcraft and the ordinary omens. Some Shrimiili Sonis arc careful to 


J In south Gnjarrft the UlmngiAs who sweep tlio *trcctdn*t are very kern to gather 
the flwt irnir tlio Soni’s house in tlic hope or findirp fomc particles of gold. 

5 Though Sonis rank next to VAnUs, in some south Gnjnrrft ■villages Dlu'il rf« ■will n»t 
cat food cooked by n Soni, became like KhilpAs or tatmers Soni* in their work n«o a 
shallow cartlicn jar or iundi and because tbo PhedAs will not cat food cooked by » 
Klirflpn. 

* Vrfghcshvari is believed to imvc created two men botli of them VAnirfs, Tlie elder 
took to making ornaments and was called Soni and Ibe yonnger taking to trade was 
called VcjHiri. 
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look at a lucky object early in the morning so that they may fare well 
during the day. They keep the ordinary Ilindu fasts and feasts. 
They attend the temples of their faith in their cities and towns and 
visit Hindu places of pilgrimage. Akho (about A.p. 1740) the celebrated 
metaphysician of Ahmcdiibdd, and Ldlo who flourished about fifty years 
ao-o in Kachh were Sonis. At present (a.d. 1897) they have no holy 
men or Ilia gats. Their family priests are Audicli, Sdrasvat, and 
Shrimali Brdhmans. 

On the birth of a child a midwife is called and in the case of a male 
child the news of the birth is sent to the father. On the sixth day after 
a birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. Among thc'Pardjiris the 
worship on the sixth day has the peculiarity that a tool is wrapped in red 
cloth, set upright in the lying-in room, and worshipped by the women of 
the family with kavku and flowers. A woman remains unclean from 
thirty to fort}' days after childbirth. Among the Parajids the idea of 
the woman's impurity during these thirty or forty days is so strong 
that her touch is considered a pollution. On the twelfth day after 
birth the child is named by the father's sister. The first giving of 
cooked food to the child takes place when it is five or six months old. 
Of the six divisions of Sonis the Trdgnds and Parnjias alone wear the 
Brdhman thread. Among the Tragads the thread ceremony is performed 
when the boy is from seven to nine years old with full Brdhman 
rites. Among the Parajids the boy is girt with the sacred thread at 
marriage if he is married before he is fifteen or at fifteen if lie is not 
married licfore that time. The boy is girt with the thread without 
any ccrcmoiues either by a family priest or by a Yatslmava Mahdrdj. 
Like Vilnius the other four divisions of Sonis wear the Bnihmamc 
thread only when performing sl< radii hn or death ceremonies. Except 
that the women sing coarse or lucky songs the Soni mai*riagc docs not 
differ from the Ydnia marriage. Boys are generally married before 
twenty and girls when they arc from ten to twelve years old. Among 
the Ahmeddbddi Shrimali Sonis, owing to the scarcity of boys, the 
wives are generally older than the husbands. The Mams, Para jilts, 
and Charotaria Shrimali Sonis practice polygamy and allow widow 
marriage. Among Charotaria ShrimiUis alone the wife is free to 
divorce her husband. The expense of a Soni marriage ordinarily 
varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 600. 1 Except among some Para j ids the 
lap-filling ceremony takes place in the course of the seventh month 
after a woman's first conception. The Sonis bum their dead, Parnjids 
who reverence Mu^alradn saints alone bury. The death ceremonies of 
those who bum do not differ from Ydnia death rites. The nearest 
relations of the deceased remain impure for ten days. Shrdddha is 
performed for four days from the tenth to the thirteenth. Each 
community has its headman or palH, who, in consultation with four or 
five leading men, settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the men of 


1 In the case of tlic Charotaria ShrimiUi Sonis among whom marriageable girls nro 
scarco, tlio boy's. marringo expenses vary from Us. 3200 to Rs. 2000. In tlio enso of 
Ahmedrfbi'uli Shrim&lis among whom hoys are scarco the girl’s marriage expenses vary 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 100. 
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tbe caste. Their boys generally leam as much Gujarati writing and 
reading as their calling requires. Few parents are anxious to give 
their children much schooling, and very few have risen to high positions - 
as pleaders or in Government or native state service. 

Sutha'rsor Carpenters, with a strength of 123, 948, are pretty 
evenly distributed over the province. They belong to six divisions 
Ahir, Gujar, Mevdda, Paucholi, Mdrvddi, and Vaish. Of these the 
Pancholis and Vaishas are found only in Gujardt proper, the Gujars 
and Mdrvddis in Gujarat Kdthiavdda and Kachh, and the Ahirs 
only in Kachh. The Gujars, Mevddds, Pancholis, and Yaishas claim 
to be tbe descendants of Yislivakarma tbe divine world-builder, tbe 
Vaishas by a courtesan or veahi/a, the Gujars by a woman of Gujarat, the 
Mevddas by a woman of Mevdd, and the Pancholis by a woman of 
Pancbal near Delhi. Two at least of these derivations are only meaning- 
makings. The high position of the Vaishas seems to show that they 
are not the offspring of a courtesan but are a trace of the old Hindu 
division of Vaishya or Traders. Similarly the low position of the Panclidls 
supports the view that the word is Panchuli or Panchkuli the same as 
Panchas that is the half of Dasas or only one-quarter pure blood. The 
Mdrvddi Suthdrs of six branches, Bhdti, Bombardi, Chohan, Ratkod, 
Solanki, and Tuar claim to have been Mdrvdd Rajputs y and the Ahir 
Suthdrs of six tribes Avadya, Bhala, Cholidn, Fagnishia,.Ghati, and 
Phodherya claim to have been Ahir ICsliatris. Both Mdrvddis and 
Ahirs took to carpentry when Parsburdm resolved to destroy the 
Kshatris. The Gujars say that they were once stone-masons as well as 
carpenters, but gave up stonecutting because of an attack made on them 
when Sidhrdj Jaysing had eugaged them to build his Rudramdl. 1 Their 
caste has they say a thousand subdivisions. 2 Except that tbe other five 
divisions eat food cooked by Yaishas none of the six divisions eat 
together or intermarry. Of the four divisions Gujar, Mevdda, Paucholi, 
and Yaish found in Gujardt pro] er the Vaish rank highest because 
they do not eat food cooked by the other divisions, because they wear 
the Br&hmanic thiead, and because they do not allow their widows, 
to many. The Pancholis rank lowest because they alone prepaic 
oil-piesses, build ships, and do other wood work which causes the loss 
of animal life. Besides the regular carpenters, some Sai tailors, Kolis, 
ICumbhdrs, and Tapodhans have taken to carpentry. But these are not 
recognised as true carpenters, as in the religions ceremonies which arc 
performed after building a house or a temple, none but aSuth&r by birth 
can take a part. 

In look and dress Suthdrs do not differ from Vdnids. Many own 
good bouses. Except a few in tbe wilder parts of Surat who drink 
liquor and privately eat fish and tbe flesh of goats, they live on vegetable 
food and abstain from liquor. 


1 A book on their caste called Vishvakarraa says fclmt about 3000 years ago when tlicir 
caste was formed their ancestors washed regularly, repeated the most sacred ffayatri or 
sun text, and performed. other ceremonies like Brdhmans, and like them were divided into 
families golras and branches shaMds. 

® Among theso subdivisions are Abisnds, Ag.frds, Bakraniis, BbaxdiySs, BudbaiiU, Gliar- 
valUs, Limbosi&s, PinavAa, YadSmSs, and YdgadVtls, These are now family names 
rather than clan or tribe divisions. 
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Su tli ilrs may be divided into two classes, town and village carpenters. 
The town carpenter is generally well trained and skilful in his calling, 
lie has a full set of tools, hatchets or vando, chisels or vidhna, a 
hammer halhadi , a saw dri, an auger midi , a plane vando , a bamboo 
yard ’ measure gaj, a pair of compasses and a tape, worth together 
from Us. 20 to Its. 30. As a rule the Suth&r bathes early hefoie lie 
sets to work. The hours of work vary slightly. In some places the 
carpenter begins at seven, works till noon, takes an hour’s rest for dinner, 
and is again at work till sunset. In .other places the carpenter rises 
about six, docs some job or bouse work for a couple of hours, and after 
a meal goes to work at 9 A.rr. lie works till 3 i».m. when he takes half 
an hour’s rest during which he eats parched grain and again sets to 
work till sunset. The women of his family do not help a carpenter in 
bis work nor do they earn wages from other sources. After ten or 
twelve years of age Ins sons join their father or his friends in easy jobs 
and earn 1 to "4 annas a day'. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays 
.Suthars do no work on tbc dark fifteenth of every Hindu month and 
in south Gujardt on either eleventh of the four rainy months (June to 
September). In north Gujarat Suthdrs do not work during the Ja : n 
Pnchusan holidays. The yearly income of an ordinary' town car] enter 
varies fiom Its. 100 to Ks. 200. Many town carpenters devote them- 
selves to special work. Some build houses, some build carriages and 
riding carts, some carve wood for articles of furnitme toys anil calico- 
printers’ blocks, some arc house contractors, and some build ships and 
oil-presses. In cities and some of the larger towns house-building lias 
of late been a favourite investment. Every year many houses arc hu ; It 
giving employment to a large number of carpenters; The house build- 
ing season docs not generally begin much before the end of March 
because the suu sets later in the summer than in the winter months and 
because the carpenter's daily -work is fixed not by the number of hours 
but by the time of sunset. A housc-buildiug carpenter receives besides 
scraps and shavings for fuel a daily wage in cash from S to 12 annas. 
He also earns something by working extra hours. Among the house- 
builders is a special class known as Gnjjars or measurers. TIic^c 
measurers me bighty skilled carpenters who profess to Imow tbc house- 
building rules laid down in the ShilpaShastra or the science of car] entry. 
The post ol‘ overseer which the Gajjar generally holds, is a coveted 
one and though it is as a rule hereditary in certain families, llicie is 
nothing to prevent an ordinary carpenter of special ability rising to the 
position. There aie no Pursi or Musalmstn Gajjars. In arranging for 
the wood work of a new house the practice is to call in one of these 
measurers. lie draws up a rough plan, estimates the cost,’ and with 
his employ'd’ goes to lmy materials from timber merchants. lie brings 
as many carpenters as are wanted, and, while the work is going on, acts 
as overseer, receiving one-fourth more wages than the other carpenters. 
In building a new house three religious cciomonics arc performed, at all 
of which the Gajjar must be present. On a lncky-dny the door-post 
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5 To induce a mini to Irailil a new home llio tlnjjnrs nmierpatimnlo the cost.. Tho 
actual coat of n new house is trenurally double nnd some times triple the Gnjjnr's estimate. 
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or bdrsdkh of the mam entrance is set up. The owner of the house with 
the help of the family priest worships the door-post, festoons it with 
mango leaves, and marks both it and the brow of the Gajjar with kanku 
or redpowder. When the centre tie-beam or mobh is erected, which is 
also done on a lucky day, the Gajjar is again present. The owner of the 
house worships the tie-beam and rolls round it from two to three yards 
of white cloth. The Gajjaris forehead is marked with kanku and the 
cloth is allowed to remain on the post for seveial days, after which it is 
taken by the Gajjar. During the first Ashdd/i (July-August) or 
Shr&van (August-September) after the new dwelling is habitable, the 
third ceremony called vastu or housing is performed. This ceremony 
is on a larger scale than the barsdkh that is the door-post, or the 
mobh that is the tie-beam ceremonies. The owner of the house 
with his wife sits before Ganpati and worships. Fire is lighted in 
the central hall, and, with holy recitals, offerings of clarified butter 
and a cocoanut are made to the fire-god. The window frames are 
marked with lings of sandal dust and redpowder. The Gajjar and 
the head bricklayer attend and have tbeir brows marked with Icanku. 
The owner makes presents in cash and in clothes to all the workmen 
employed in building the house, the Gajjar receiving a shawl and a 
turban and sometimes a yard measure plated with silver. * The owner 
of the house feasts his friends and relations and all the workmen 
employed. The peculiarities of this feast are that the guests instead of 
sitting in the street sit in rows in every room in the house, and that 
clarified butter or phi and kttnsdr is the chief article in the dinner. 
In agreement with the favourite Gujarat doctrine of tenderness to life 
the vdstu or housing is held to be an expiatory ceremony for the loss of 
animal life in building a house. Behind this refined explanation lie the 
two worldwide reasons for a house-warming ; first to please the place- 
spirit annoyed by the trespass and burden of the new house, and second 
to drive forth or to house in the feasters the vagrant spirits who have 
made their lodging in Inc empty half-finished dwelling. Useful as it is 
both for scaring evil influences by means of its guardian lights and food, 
and also from its power of tempting trespassing spirits from their 
perches on the walls and the rafters into the eaters, the caste feast can 
hardly be expected to lemove all causes of danger. Further the house- 
guardian may he angry at the ruin of her old home, or, even if well- 
disposed her influence is apt to be weak since she is not yet at ease in 
her new god-room. It follows that cither the guardian has ceased to 
guard or that some rival sj iritis remam or even enter and settle in the 
house after the caste dinuor has been held. Either the angry guardian, 
or these interlopers, or it maj'- be the glance of the evil eye of envy that 
humbles the pride of the prosperous, or the damps from undried mortar 
or the airs from half-seasoned timber cause sickness. The elders 
breathe more freely when a year is past and bless the house-goddess if, 
by her favour, the unfriendly influences have been baulked of the victim 
which, according to the Gujaxdt saying, is due before the close of the 
first year in a new house. 

Of the many varieties of work .carried on by carpenters next in 
importance to house-huikling comes the building of bullock and hoxse 
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carriages. The carriage builders are generally PArsis and the rest 
Hindus. The builder generally carries on business on liis own account 
employing capenters and paying them daily wages. He rarely keeps 
ready-made carriages for sale, generally building to order. 

The woodcarvers and furnifcuremakcrs are Hindus and Pdrsis ; the 
furnituremakers generally Pdrsis. They carve in black wood and in 
sandalwood and make furniture either for sale or to order. The 
woodcarviug of Surat, and of Mangrol and Sihor in south Kdthidvdda 
is specially skilful and delicate . 1 The carpenters of Mdngrol are clever 
woodcarvers showing their skill not only in the woodwork of houses 
but in the more delicate carving of blackwood and sandalwood boxes. 
Sellers of old furniture and housebuilding materials are known as 
Wood-dealers or Kdtpitins. All Kdtpiti is but a few Pdrsis and Musal- 
mans are Hindus. When an old house is to bo pulled down, the owner 
of the house calls a Kntpit'a, who estimates the value of the woodwork. 
When the house is pulled down the Kdtpitia carries all the woodwork 
to his yard. Sometimes he sells the materials ns they are and some- 
times f resheus them ami passes them as new. Boatbuilding and tbe 
making of oil-presses arc considered unlucky as thousands of insects are 
destroyed by the oil-press and the boat. Pdrsis and l’ancholis that is 
the lowest Suthdrs alone engage in this industry. PdTsi boatbuilders 
are called Wiitlids. 

The village carpenter is not found in every village, only in villages 
of considerable size. In his work he is less trained and clumsier than 
the town carpenter. His chief occupation is llie making and mending 
or field tools. Some of them can make carts and do the woodwork of 
the poorer class of houses. The lands formerly set apart for the use of 
carpenters have been continued to them by Government on their 
agreeing to pay a fraction of the regular yearly rental. In addition 
to the outturn of his fields, the carpenter receives from the villagers a 
certain ainouut of grain or avail h for making and mending their field 
tools. When special work is asked of him, making a cart or building 
a bouse, the village carpenter is paid in cash at the ordinary market 
rates. 

All six divisions of Suthdrs are quiet thrifty and sober. In religion 
they are Parndmipanlliis, Bdmdnandis, Slmivs, Svfimindrdyans, and 
Vallabhuchdryas. The SvdmindrAynn Suthdrs build the temples of 
their sect without taking wages. In Kcilhidvnda and Kachh, Suthdrs 
arc goddess worshippers. Diil'crcnt families have different goddesses, 
such as Bhanibhan, Ohaniund, Dhraugad, MdhaMdya, Mdtng, Soldnki, 
Yacbran, and Verni. All believe in sorcery witchcraft and the ordinary 
omens. They keep the usual Hindu holidays and visit places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On 
the sixth day after birth the goddess Ghhathi is worshipped. After 
childbirth the mother remains unclean thirty to forty dnys. On the 
twelfth day after birth the child is named by the father’s sister. The 


1 A beautifully carved miniature house was prepared by a Surat enrponter for llto 
Bombay Art Exhibition of 1873. It was much admired nml sont to England. The 
Ultor carpentcra aro famous fur massive wooden chests ornamented with brass. No 
caste Hindu wedding outfit is complete without one or more Sihor clicstR. 
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first giving of cooked food takes place -when the child is sis months old. 
Of the sis divisions of Suthdrs the Vaish. and the Mevddds in north 
Gujardt wear the Brdhmanic thiead. The thread ceremony is per- 
formed noth full Brdhmanic lites. The Suthars J marriage customs 
do not differ from those of Vdnias and Kanbis. Girls are married 
before eleven and boys before sixteen. Among the Vaish and among 
the Mevadds in north Gujarat widow-marriage polygamy and divorce 
aie not allowed ; among the rest the widows are allowed to marry, 
divorce is granted, and polygamy practised. During the seventh 
month after a woman’s first conception the lapfilling is performed. 
Suthdrs burn their dead with the same ceremonies as Vdnids and Kanbis. 
The nearest relations of the deceased remain impure for twelve days. 
Skraddfta ceremonies are performed for four days from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after death. Oastepeople are feasted on the twelfth and 
thirteenth days. 

Caste disputes among the several divisions are settled either by a 
headman or patel or by a few leading men at a meeting of all the 
men of the caste. No fee is levied on an outsider who takes to 
carpentry. Carpenters who work on the dark fifteenth of any Hindu 
month are fined, and those who work as shoemakers are excommuni- 
cated. Suthdrs send the'.r boys to school and one of them is a graduate 
of the Bombay University. Suthdrs especially in cities and large 
towns are a fairly prosperous class. 
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Under Bards and Actors come five classes Bhdts or Bdkrots Lards 
and genealogists, Chdrans genealogists, Gandkraps mnsicians, Targalds 
or Bhavdyds strolling players, and Turis low class drummers, with a 
strength of 112, &73 or 1*14 per cent of the total Hindu population. 
In 1891 the strength and distribution were : 


Hikdv Sards and Aotors, 189 1. 


OLASl. 

Alimed- 

fib&d. 

Ivaira. 

Pimoli 

Moh&ls. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Nnllvo 

States. 

Baroda 

Total. 

Bhlts 

Clinrans .* 

Oanillimps 

'1 artrnUs or Bhavfiyiis 
Turis ... 

3959 

1515 

1817 

431 

7106 

417 

"do 

331 

Oil 

1171 

"is 

Cl 

828 

-ID 

18 

308 

03 

S08 

20 

37 

ISO 

10,512 

33,128 

38 

4057 

4231 

21,432 

283S 

50 

6370 

1093 

63,875 

39,188 

152 

12,589 

0819 

Totil ... 

7766 

8012 

1801 

1260 

CIS 

00,000 

32,398 

112,873 


BTia'tsor Ba'lirots, Bards and Heralds, with a strength of 53,875, 
are found in small numbers in south Gujardt and form a large com- 
munity in north Gujardt and in Katkidvdda. According to one account 
Blidts are sprung from the Creator’s brain ; according to another from 
the sweat of Shiv’s brow. Other accounts make Bhdts the offspring 
either of a Kshatriya man and a Brdhman widow ; or of a man of 
the Yaishya and a woman of the Kshatriya castes. Local inquiries 
seem to show that the Gujardt Blidts were originally Brdhmans from 
Allahfibdd and MdrwAr who settled in Ahmeddbdd and its neigh- 
bourhood. That some at least came from North India appears from 
the existence of Kanojia Blidts both in Kalhidvdda and Kaclih. 
That their head-quarters are now in Ahmeddbdd and its neighbourhood 
.appeals from. the fact that there are eleven Bhdt settlements or vAdtts 
in north Gujardt, three in Ahmeddbdd one in the city itself, five in 
neighbouring Gdikwdd villages, two in Kahn, and one in Cambay. 
Originally they had no divisions, but divisions arose as they seceded 
from the Brdhman standard of purity and adopted new callings. 
Tiaees of their Brdhman origin survive in their wearing, however 
irregularly and carelessly, the Brdhman thread, and in their having, 
especially the Katkidvdda Bhdts, such elans or shakhds as Harmdm 
Kashidni and Parvatdni: Like Brdhmans, Bhdts of the same ahahka 
do not intermarry. Their personal names are Rajput in form, the 
men’s ending in sing and the women’s in la. Among their surnames 
are Akhraj, Andlii, Bdgsadia, Bajdnia, Bkutsari, Budhdeja, Cliana, 
Chikdvat, Ohoddna, Hingaria, Jaspara, Jasrdj, Kharndia, Kuvadaria, 
Mandesara, Pitalia, -Edna, Rdv, Sajavat, and Tariparia. In central 
Gujardt Brdhman Bliats arc found in large numbers. In north 
Gujarat and Kdtkidvada besides Brahma Bhdts arc twelvo divisions, 
Atits, Dcvalvakids, Kanlcdlids or Bhdnds, Kanojiyds, Kdpdis, Ldvauias, 
Mdgans, Nagaris, Pdlimangds, Mddliaviafs or Ednimangds, Sddhus, and 
Yahivanchds, who live near Shctranja hill in south-east Kdthidvdcja. 
Though the members of these divisions neither eat together nor inter- 
marry, all cat food cooked by Vdnids and Kanbis. In Kaclih, besides 
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Section YU. Brahma-Bh£ts, there are Dougins who do not wear the sacred thread 

Babbs akb an ^ & ne ^th Rajputs ; and Khavds and Dhddbais who are 
Aotobs. Musalmans. Brahma-Bhdts hold a higher place than any o£ the 
Bha'ts. twelve divisions. Some of them have been careful to keep the Brdhman 
rules of social purity. They wear the sacred thread, do not allow 
widow marriage, and, though in Kachh they dine with Lohdnds and 
Khatris, in north Gujarat and in Kdthidvatla they do not dine with 
other divisions of Bhats or with Vdnids and Kanbis. Except the 
genealogists or family heralds Bhats look like Brahmans Vdnids 
and Kanbis. Heralds look like Rajputs. The men wear long curled 
moustaches and whiskers and shave the hair at the temples. Some 
wear beards. Unlike Rajput women the wives and daughters of 
Bhdts, who are tolerably fair and handsome, appear in public. They 
speak Gujaidti. They live in one or two storied houses with brick or 
mud walls and tiled roofs. In Kachh and Palanpur all Bhdts except 
Brahma-Bhdts eat fish and flesh and drink liquor; in other parts they 
are vegetarians living on the ordinary food grains. They eat opium. 
The dress of the men varies according to their profession and the part 
of the country in which they live. The hards 1 of Rajput chiefs wear 
trousers, a Rajput turban, a waistband with a dagger stuck in it, and a 
short cotton coat with four chins or plaits. In former times instead of 
the short cotton coat they wore a full skirted coat that fell to the 
ankles. The Ranimanga Bhdts instead of a turban wind a woman’s 
robe round the head. The Sddhu and Atit Bhdts dress like Atit and 
Sddhu beggars. Other Bhdts dress like the other middle class Hindus 
among whom they five, and Bhdt women dress like Kanbi women 
except that in cential Gujardt they wear very full petticoats with 
fifteen to twenty cubits of cloth. The chief patrons of Bhdts are 
Rajputs, but, except in south Gujardt, most middle class Hindus 
Kanbis Kolis and Lohdnds have their Bhdts who visit their patron’s 
house. 2 The Bhdt is the genealogist bard and historian of his patron’s 
family. 3 * * * * 8 Mr. A. K. Forbes writes : ‘ When the rainy season closes the 
Bhdt sets out on his yearly tour to visit each of the Rajput chiefs from 


1 A bard seldom appears without the iattir or dagger, a representation of which is 
scrawled beside his signature and often rudely engraved upon his monumental stone or 
pdliya in evidence that he died in the sacred duty of triga at self-sacrificc Bds 
Mdla, II. 266. 

*In ton ns and large villages in central Gujardt a Bhdt sometimes gets from his 
Kanbi patrons from Bs. 200 to Bs, 300. A rich family sometimes pays as much as 
Bs. 500. ' 


3 Though Bhdts are found chiefly in Gujardt, they are not unknown in other parts of 

India. Their main occupation is repeating verses of their own compositou or selections 

from Hindu legends. They chant verses in a style peculiar to themselves and not unpleas- 

ing to a stronger, as the modulation of the voice and an energetic graceful action give 

effect to the poetry, which is either to praise some renowned warrior, commemorate - 

a victory, record a tragical event, or panegyrise a present object. The Hindu rdids 
and chieftains have generally a Bhdt in their family, who attends them on public 
occasions and visits of ceremony. During these processions the Bhdt loudly sounds 
the raja’s praise and proclaims his titles in hyperbolical and figurative language Forbes' 
Oriental Memoirs, II. 89. The author of tho A'ln-i-Akbari speaks of Bhdts and 
Chdrans as ammatmg the troops by their songs. Bhdts excelled Chdraus in chronology 
while Chdrans were better soldiers. Gladwin's A'in-i-Abkari, II. 70, Tod speaks of the 
Bhdts as professional genealogists, Annals of Bdjasthdn, 1, 33. 
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whom he has received grants of land or money. He times his arrival 
to suit occasions of marriage or other domestic festivals and sings festive 
songs prepared or improvised in honour of the occasion. After the 
usual courtesies he produces the vain, a hook written in his own or his 
father's crabbed hieroglyphics, which if the chief is the tilab or head 
of the family contains the descent of the house from the founder of the 
tribe ; if he is a p/iataija or cadet the herald's account begins from the 
immediate ancestor of the branch. The history is interspersed with 
verses or ballads, the 1 dark sayings*’ contained in which, sometimes to 
the accompaniment of a musical instrument, are chanted in musical 
cadence to a delighted audience, and are then orally interpreted by the 
bard with illustrative anecdotes or tales. Sometimes he recites stories 
of the warlike deeds of the chief’s forefathers, sings in praise of the 
living, or tells old legends and tales of hairbreadth escapes. The va/ii or 
book is also a record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are 
determined when a marriage or a dispute relating to ancestral property 
is under discussion. It is the duty of the Bhat at each periodical 
visit to register any birth marriage or death which may have taken 
place in the family since his last circuit, as well as to chronicle all other 
events worthy of remark which have occurred to affect the fortunes of 
his patron ,* nor has ever a doubt been suggested regarding the accurate, 
much less the honest, fulfilment of this duty by the bard.' 1 They 
receive a fee for every entry made in their books and a yearly present 
according to the liberality of the chief. Bh&ts are held sacred by all 
Rajputs and it is to his Bhat that the proudest Rajput looks for solace 
in adversity. A favourite Bhdt has often great influence in a Rajput 
house. 

Under British rule the Bhdts have lost their power and means 
of earning a livelihood. Many Bhdts have abandoned then- here' 
ditary calling and become husbandmen. Some are well-to-do bankers 
moneylenders and traders ; some are engaged'in their hereditary calling 
either exclusively or in addition to agriculture during the rains ; 
some are grocers and village shopkeepers ; and some out of necessity 
are day-labourers domestic servants and messengers, A few among 
them are beggars. While moving from house to house the Nagdri 
Bhdts beat a ioltri or drum, the Kankdlis carry a trident, and the 
Pdlimangds a knife. 

An interesting feature in the history of the Bhdts was their use as 
securities 2 for perhaps 400 years before and for some years after the 


1 Mr. A. K. Forbes' Eds Mdln, II, 2G3, 204. 

* It is stated that Rdja Todar Mol (a.d, 1633-1500) first introduced tbo Bhdts as 
securities for Government revenuo. Rdthidwdr Selections, XXXIX. Fart 1. 277. Mr. 
Kinlocli Forbes (Eds Mdla, I. 203) thinks that tbo security of Bhdts in Government 
matters was introduced during tbo anarchy which prevailed in Gujnrdt after the over- 
throw of tbo Anhilpur dynasty towards the doso of the thirteenth century. .In a.d. 1789 
Mr. James Forbes (Or. Mom. II; 69-90) wrote: Tbo Bhdts offer themselves as security 
to tbo different governments for payment of their rovonuo and for the good behaviour of 
the zaminddrs patois and public farmers ; they also bccomo guarantees for treaties 
between rival princes, and for tlio performance of bonds by individuals. No security is 
esteemed so binding or sacred as lliat of a Bhdt ; because on failure of the obligation 
he proceeds totbe house of the offending party, and in his presence destroys either 

2 2181—27 
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intiofluclion of BiitMi ink. At Hie clw of tho 1 a*.t o^nlnry Blilil 
secmity was in common me both to on-tuc jnvint n| of tents and to 
ji event, hi caches of the ] rare. No deed or lute net ‘on wv. com'.ikml 
Milid unless it was onuntoi spited by n Jtlntt. This v.tw tint Mvwrity 
the «uly Bnltsh ollitn-s obiabird (\.i>. 3 ?>HJ) fmin t lit* tliVfla’ns of 
KuthiAu'uk nnd i.thor j aits of noitli Gujiiat . 1 In n cwmtiy info-tod 
vrltH H'bheis the Bhtitwas ic oiled to as the only )«‘t on who o m purity 
could be upcejdul without danger. Kolis ami BlttK as well as linjjmt 4 
lCsj oclctl Bliitt senility. ‘The llhut ' says Mr. A. K. Purla-s 5 ‘had rtfc 
his command moans of e\l<>it »f» tonijil ance with his deiivtttda which 
wPiCFchlom toed m \ntn. The-o who the rites of (nip,! and iiViarpo, 
Trrtga consisted in tdteddmj; his own W« d or the blood of some inrntlx'r 
of his family and in tnlinifr down the i onp-anoe of heaven nj on the 
offender whose oh'-tmn<y nwc'- tatul the sacrifice. Dhnnia lonx'idt'd 
in placing 1 mound the dwelling of (ho leensant n 1 01 don of hards, who 
fnslcd nml com) ellod the inhabitant . of the home to fnd until their 
demands \mc umtpl'rd with .’ 3 On the eslalJislunent of BriT-h 
snpicntaey m Oujatat the-o rde* Ins ame imyn-dde and the ciishim of 


tiimvtf or mi» of lit. fa-nity, ItwtwitinK the 0 « t dmdfnt sw.vtut it put* m 
ll e in vl i.f Mm who t ad It. J Mm !•> .1 rt Uip Mood if a I'li'.i. 111. i* d > #d 

a (Ur. calvtr.'jtiu iw Hii »t«» tsti tint fo- l' e !’.h‘t'< tif. . lo v.1 Vl> a ) ‘gli it • . ml -1 
tittsil, s out n' it nl.ivr the cowm os luirti r of lit apr'il Tr< , 1'.w , ‘nii will t' 

«toni.ouli»l from lit. oRRo-urlij on o(T.nd.«l tM',}. It wit r.fi- ir-v ntr. >.m m f. • 
nn tiMn: itini. lo t» W«U. 11 win a a tl’ot siv.U .usi-lti, J\ r 1' t. r> .}.•>: . )!l!n t.** 
Ihtt* ru.iio mi BUMiit* , t|'»mt frowltu' dstri Uil'a-iwrltilitidval t» 1 . p.nrai t<-* 
1 l.p> «Ln Hu ir hint c 101(1 phi <• 1 f a *.l< n> < lo tin ap. • im 
1 ATtirkiiihtra'tlhr.ar'.rinth *itth>.tli<.tctf} tree- In <taja»U l* a trll- rf 
lluwiainn, ( dial lllt.l, who w,imni ttu* «nf. eosw. n- e 1 of esMiard. avUrucH'r* 
from oik citmlrj toawittrr for n .liputvi.t *'irt of n 1 .j. If I'm limn,,. 
tlw> cmvas with the Intention < f r Id li • tl m ll.i IVi.ts i!r\w tii Ir j.unt.r* nri 
tlmv.cn to till themvh.* if tWci.tl.nm *Wll linjijct to tj. . imm, 'llic 
ltnjpm. llott lit the ctrtvtn \ 1*. nnmo’i i*..*L Hut if U ..‘lin lie l ut .hr s.*v tie 
Writs kilt tin in*, he*, Mil If Hire (lid tut, tic} would tin., tl .• h wur nsd i.v.r 
nfurwnriUlx rrsictUd, If. on tin- ro- tnr\, ll o’> i’i\iii theu,«.hr. f,>» Oi, .ate rf 0 
cut 1M111 tin 1! ijpi,h aw judged emit} if d.ath aid nsv cuccnti.l In iMl* It,;, tf ,*t 0 . r 
willi tluir wliolc fandlUs. Iwulili tt v . rr *et t to ntt> • d us. S dlii All Kat ml in ft t>, 
ICXl) in Trois, l.it Sue. l’rjsi, JI, $», 

4 It t« MaU, I. sea. 

4 Of tlic Central Indian llMt* Mr Jolm Mnleiilni (f’i ntrol India II. 1,"S) prn {/> al o-it 
l £ 2t»: In C«tilr*l Irdia, among tin Jdiilnd < a>d lorn r triU » tin Id Sts injn\ gnat 
itiHiii'iiep. IT c> pier ]iro'y' ni d fame in tluir ‘o’lt. to tWe win> |n. (In t.t liUralU, 
wldte they Ti.it witli *1110' tlm-r wlm neplirt nr inj ire t'ntn, in a.l i.’li tin . g.senlle 
reproacli tlum with sjitirlmis I'irtU nr inlmm mianu *, On<* more emtom of tin' Jtliat 
d. <cnt.sis.fi it notice towlmli lie ri«.rt< Mil. wlun *• -tinsly ntr.l.d.il. Hi tlw.tlic 
fignro of the pcr-n'i lie di-in < to di lawdi on a loss p,d,. B 'id njipi ml. to it n -lijini r a< a 
mark of ill par. . In sucli caw s tin rong . f tin llli t r> foul* tin inf.uu} oftlr.lj.it 
ofM.Tntng.'. llii. im ige, ti . linii all. tall d; iifAi.lrouI.tlu' wintn tiV.tl.r jartv or 
lii. friuwla iiurcln-o the cessation of the ridi.nlc nul cur.. . tlm. httrl-dat tl, to la wd 
IS lGScaatrilmSfl, a nirlt'r or linker of HolkarVconrt. nlUndcUlSiiV In nn.hlng him 
radcl} out of hi. <fni<ln or shop, w herein had come to nil, aim*. Ur Illi'tinadc a apirr 
of tin Set lo which lie attnrhed a slipper, and carriol ii to co irt and on ri whew «imr 
Scvatrtni’s in r amy. FcantrSm. tlioush a matt of n.aUli and inllm m e, could net stop tl c 
BMt hut oh.tinatcla refund to pnridiuscl Mori i arsine, Hi.fri<'id%afters u memorth« 
Buhscribed cielit} nipt c and tlie Uli it'* ciinea craw d • hat it wa. too late a* M< cures 
had taken edict i within a fctv.acars thotanlcr nr* rainr.1. It is not deduct within 
the pmi cr nt the prince, mnch lec of am othi r prr.0'1, to slop a l!ti .t, or « a, n to inti i.b 
him for Him defamim; Mi victim. Hie HI.At ii prctrclcl (, v tla> mm rAitions tu.d 
religious awe, which when general among a people contra's cm'devpotivn 
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employing Bhdts as securities fell into disuse, 'though in parts of north 
Gujarat the practice is still in vogue. The following are instances of 
the self-sacrifice or trdga which, probably more than anything else, was 
the cause of the fear and respect in which the Bhdts were held. 
In his Oriental Memoirs Mr. James Forbes relates that in a.d. 1775 the 
Peshwa Rdghoba or Raghundthrdo levied a heavy tax on the people of 
Nadidd in the district of Kaira. As the Bhdts refused to pay, the 
matter was reported to the English camp. The commanding officer 
sent the Brigadier Major privately into the town to convene the prin- 
cipal Bhdts, and assure them if they discharged their quota quietly 
they might rely upon protection. The heads of the tribe informed 
the officer they were able to pay more than was demanded in any 
other mode, but if Rdghoba persisted in compulsory assessments they 
should prefer death to submission. Remonstrances and persuasions 
proving ineffectual and Rdghoba inexorable, the whole tribe of Bhats, 
men women and children, repaired to an open space in the city armed 
with daggers and with a loud voice proclaimed a sacrifice. They 
once more prayed for an exemption. This being refused, they rushed 
furiously upon each other, and a considerable number perished before 
the astonished troops could disarm them. One man, more cool and 
deliberate than the rest, brought his family to the arena before the 
ddrbdr. It consisted of two younger brothers and a beautiful sister, 
all under eighteen years of age. He first stabbed the unresisting 
damsel to the heart, instantly plunged the dagger into the breast of 
one brother and desperately wounded the other before he could be 
prevented ; indeed the whole horrid deed was in a manner instantaneous. 1 * 
In a.d. 1806 a Bhat of Kanna near Viramgdm bseame security for the 
chief of Mdlia in Machhu Kdntha. In spite of the' efforts of his 
security the chief refused to pay and the bard returned home. After 
sitting up the whole night talking the matter over, he ordered his 
wife to make their daughter, a girl of seven, ready for sacrifice. The 
child was bathed and.dressed in her best clothes and holding her long 
hair on one side placed her head on her father's knee and without a 
struggle received the fatal blow. 8 

In a.d. 1808, in Kaira, 3 a Hindu messenger was sent to bring a Bhdt 
into court. The Bhdt without objecting to go committed trdga by 
•murdering his own daughter. The Blidt admitted the act, but 
pleaded that according to the custom of his caste such acts were not 
crimes. The Governor in Council directed that the opinion of the 
'castepeople should be taken on the subject. Three leading Bhats 
of Dholka gave the following opinion : ff Any Bhat or Bahrot 
depriving his mother or child of life, or committing an act of 


1 Forbes’ Oriontal Memoirs, II. 89. 

a Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 202. The practice o£ trdga was not confined to Bhdts and 
CMrans. Brdhmans, who like Bhats and Ch&rans possessed the qualification of being 

f od-posscssed and therefore of being specially dangerous ghosts, also practised trdga. 
n a.d. 180C a Ed j gar Brdhman killed his mother and raised a stone in her honour with 
the picture of an old woman with a sword through her ueck. His objoct was to prevont 
tho chief of Amrau tilling certain fields to which the Brdhman laid claim. 

3 Magistrate of Kaira to tho Senior Judge of Circuit, 28th Nov. 1808. - 
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violence on his own body, is not subject to any punishment by the 
caste nor would he be turned out : this has been the immemorial 
custom o£ the caste ; such actions are considered as appertaining to the 
duties of the caste. If a Bhbt commits such an act in order to retain 
possession of land or money grants which are undoubtedly his property, 
then his conduct is commendable ; jif tbe cause in which he is embarked 
be an unjust one, the act is not commendable/ The Bhbt was 
sentenced to three years* imprisonment and a notice was published 
Warning the Bhbts that in future the full punishment for murder 
would be awarded. 

In a.d. 1816 the wife of an Ahmeddbad Bhbt was accused of some 
infamous practice. 1 The Bhbt performed fraga and killed both his 
wife and his son. The Bhbts, assembled in a body, took their station 
opposite the door of the accuser, and demanded that he should be 
punished and expelled from tbe town. The disturbance lasted a day 
and night and all the shops were shut. One of the two slanderers 
was caught by the Bhbts and stoned to death. For a time the men 
sent by Captain Ballantyne were able to protect the other offender. 
But he was at last caught, carried through the town on an ass, and 
killed. 

Self-sacrifice was a duty among Chbrans, of whom details are given 
below, as well as among Bhbts, 

On the introduction of the income tax in A.n. 1861 the Bhbts of Nadibd 
were called upon to pay. They refused urging that they were beggars 
and had never before paid a tax. Warrants of distress were issued, but 
on a threat of trdga the warrant officer retired from the Bhbts* quarter 
of the town. News of the threatened disturbance was sent to the 
mbmlatdbr and the Superintendent of Police was before long on the 
spot. This officer advised the crowd of Bhbts who to the number of 
200 men lined either side of tbe street in the neighbourhood of the 
police station to disperse and pay the tax. They refused, and two of 
their number who were detected with partially concealed knives, were 
arrested. . On this the Bhbts who lined one side of the street in front 
of the station shouted Amie MntaTei jey Victory to Amha Mbta. The 
other Bhbts at once answered this call by drawing their knives and 
slashing their own bodies. Some of the wounds were slight, but the 
greater number were severe, and one was fatal. Of the whole number 
of accused nineteen pleaded guilty, three though pleading not guilty 
admitted the fact that they had wounded themselves, while the remain- 
ing five accused the police of having inflicted the wounds hut failed 
to bring any evidence in support of the charge. Of forty-nine the 
total number of accused, twenty- seven were convicted of trdga 2 and each 
was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for a term of six 
months and in addition with a fine of Bs. 200 and failing payment to 
he imprisoned for three months longer. '' J 

Except in native states Bhbts are badly off. Poverty compels some 
Bhbts to beg from the middle classes. But a good Bhdt begs from 


1 Resident at Baroda, I6tli Sept. 1876. * Reg. XIT. of 3872, Section xxiiv. 
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the higher castes only. According to the saying A Bh£t must not take 
alms from the Jdm ; Beggars are many givers are few. 1 In religion 
Bhats are Edmdnujas Shaivs and Vaishnavs, and worshippers of 
Amha Bahuchrdji and Kdlika. In Kathiavdda some are Jains, and of 
late years some have become Kabirpanthis, Paring mis, and Svdmi- 
ndrdyans. They worship in their houses the images of Ganpati, Mata, 
Shiv, and Vishnu, and visit village temples. The house mdta is repre- 
sented by a cocoanut set in a niche before which a lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept burning during the time of worship. Their 
priests are Audich Modh or Shrimdli Brdhmans who officiate at all 
their ceremonies. They keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts and 
on Dasara (September-October) they worship the horse and the sword. 
They believe in exorcism sorcery and omens, and make pilgrimages to 
Dwdrka Bandras and the Narbada. Many Bhdts have risen to fame as 
poets ; among them are Dhiro Bhagat (a.d.1S24) a native of Sdvli in the 
Baroda State; Pritamdds [a.d. 1782) a native of Snndasnr in Nadia d; 
and Thobhan Bdrot (A.D. 1809) of Dakor in Saint. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped when, in north Gujardt 
Kathiavada and Kachh, besides a reed-pen and an inkstand, a dagger is 
laid before the goddess. On the sixth day or on any day fixed by the 
astrologer the child is named by the father’s sister. After childbirth 
the mother rema : ns impure from twenty to forty days. When a child 
is a year old the first giving of cooked food takes place. The -practice 
of wearing the sacred thread is not uniform. Sacred threads are worn 
by three classes. In the first class come the boys whose thread cere- 
mony is performed according to Brahman rites when they are from 
seven to eleven years of age and who continue to wear the thread till 
the end of their lives j in the second class come those whose thread 
ceremony is nominally performed on the marriage day and who ether 
continue to wear the thread or discard it after the marriage ceremony ; 
in the third class come those who have no chance of marrying and 
whose thread ceremony is performed when they are twenty to twenty- 
five years of age. Of the last class some continue to wear the 
thread and others discard it. Their marriage ceremonies do not differ 
from those of Kanbis. Marriages are not allowed among people of the 
same golra or shdkha. Contrary to the general custom the children 
of a Kaclvh Bhdt and of his sister are allowed to marry. A man may 
divorce his wife on the ground of adultery or barrenness ; but the wife 
is not allowed to divorce the husband. Some' allow widow marriage j 
others forbid it. Those who do not allow -widow marriage are 
called India or of good family j those who allow it are called abulia or 
of no family. A kulia eats with an abulia but does not give him his 
daughter in marriage. In former times partly owing to this distinction 
of rank and position, partly owing to the poverty of their parents, and 


l The Gujar&ti runs: Jaso (that is Bhdt) najdche Jdmku ya7ii m&ganki tcl\ Ter 
mdgan bnhot he, mere bJtup antk, meaning Jaso (a Bliilt) must not, beg from the Jam 
(Chief of Jdmnagar) this much self-respect wo beggars Imre. Tour beggars are many, 
my givers are several. 
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partly owing to the heavy expense varying from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000 
of the marriage of a daughter, some girls were killed at birth by 
suffocating them in a basin filled with water and milk. At present, 
especially in central and north Gujarat, some Bhiit women of twenty- 
five years old have never been married. During the seventh month of 
a wo man* s first pregnancy the lap-filling ceremony is performed. The 
Bhats burn the dead. The shrdddha ceremony is performed from the 
tenth to the thirteenth day after a death. On the twelfth day the 
castepeople are feasted. The nearest relations of the deceased remain 
impure for thirteen days. Social disputes are settled by a few respected 
castemen. Except in some parts of central Gujarat the Bhats have no 
hereditary headman. In Godhra the headman is called Rdv and like a 
few respectable men of the caste in other parts of the province, he has 
power to fine and excommunicate for breaches of caste rules. In Kaehh 
the caste levies a small fee on every betrothal marriage and caste feast. 
Host Blurts send their boys to school till they pass the fourth or fifth 
Gujar&ti standard. Among the Rdnimanga Bhats in Kaclih a boy 
must be educated as fathers will not give their daughters to unschooled 
boys. The Bhdts are a falling class. 

Clia'raiis, with a strength of 39,13S, are spread over Kachh K&thia- 
vJda and north Gujarat and in parts of central Gujardt. They are 
also found in large numbers in Rajputa'na. According to a Hindu story 
the Charan was created by Shiv to tend four animals of incongruous 
dispositions, a lion, a serpent, a cow, and a goat. The lion attacked the 
cow and the serpent attacked, the lion, hut the herdsman by tbe gift of 
some of the flesb of his arm quieted them and brought them safe to 
Shiv who in reward gave him the name of Grazier. 1 According to the 
court Ch&ran of Lundv&da in the Rewa Kdntha the term Charan 
properly means not grazier hut fame-spreader. Chdrans, by this 
account, were originally superhuman spirit-beings ranking with the other 
half-divine fame-spreaders the Sidhis, that is the knowing ones, and the 
YidyMhdris or female scientists, news-agents, and god-messengers. In 
time, like certain other augelic classes, the Chdrans settled on earth, and 
became the bards of kings and chiefs. After Parshurdur’s dispersion 
of the Kshatris the Chiirans accompanied them in their southward 
flight. In those troubled times the Chdrans took charge of the 
supplies of the Kshatri forces and so fell to their present position of 
cattle-breeders and grain-carriers. According to a bardic account 
Chdrans are tbe descendants of a son boro to an unmarried girl of the 
Dhadhi clan of Rajputs. To bide her shame the girl threw the boy 
as soon as be was bom behind a fortress or gadh. The boy was saved 
and called Gadhvi by which name the Chdrans are still known in parts of 
north Gujarat. The boy is said to have been also called Charan because 
he used to tend a potter’s donkey. Two facts are quoted in support of 


1 AccoHingto Aid Fda A.n. 1590 (Gladys iin-i-Akbari, II. 71) the Chdran created 
by Mahdder wrote verses, sang the praises of Mahddev, and revealed to mankind the 
past and future. Most of the tribe employ themselves in singing hymns and in reciting 
genealogies, and in battle they repeat warlike fables toBnimate the troops. Chiirans 
toe also famous for discovering secret things. Throughout Hindustan there is hardly a 
great man who has not some of the tribe in his service. 
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the story that the Charans were originally donkey graziers. The potter Section VII. 

is still known all over the province by the compound name of Kumbhdr- batoTakd 

Chdran. Till the time of Sidhrdj Jaysing (a.D. 1094-1148) the Actons. 

Charans of Anahilavdda nsed to levy a tax of Rs. 16 on the marriage of Cha'rans. 

every Kumbhdr girl, which was so heavily felt by the Kumbhdrs that 

many girls remained unmarried till they were over twenty-five years 

old. When the Kumbhars* grievance was brought to the notice of 

Sidhrdj lie called the Charans and told them to choose one of two 

richly caparisoned animals, a donkey and a horse. The Charans chose 

the horse and from that day they made the Rajputs their patrons and 

ceased to levy the tax from the Ifumbhdrs. The antipathy between 

Chdrans and Kumblidrs is still so strong that no Charan is allowed to 

be present at a Kumbliar’s wedding. 

Gujardt Chdrans include four distinct sections, Gujjars apparently 
a trace of the great" tribe that gave Gujardt its name, Kachhelds or 
Kaclih Chdrans also called Parajids or outsiders, Marus or Mdrwdr 
Chdrans from Maru the Sanskrit name of Marwdr, and Turners pro- 
bably from Sindh. Of the Gujjat Chdraus little has been learned. 

They are said closely to resemble Mdrwdr Chdrans many of whom 
probably were originally Gujjars. The Kachhelds are the largest divi- 
sion of Gujardt Chdrans. Besides in Kaekh they are found all over 
Kdtliiavdda and form the bulk of the Charan population both in north 
and in central Gujarat. Kachhelds belong to three clans : Chanvds with 
seventy-two stocks, Choradas with fifty-two, and Nards with sixty-six. 

Kachhela Chdrans are closely allied to the Kdthis who in Kdthidvada are 
their chief patrons, and to the Ahirs whom Kdchhela Chdrans address 
as mama or maternal uncle and whose dialect closely resembles the 
dialect spoken by the Kachhela or Parajia Chdrans. 1 Within the last 
twenty years a considerable body of Kachhela Chdrans has moved from 
east lGithidvdda to the forest land in Hdlol to the north and east of 
Pdvd gad hill in the Panch Mahals. The Turners though sometimes 
included in the general term Kachhelds are a distinct class with whom 
other Kachhelds neither marry nor feed. The Pdvdgad Kachhelds tell 
the story that the Turners get their name from tumadi a gourd because 
the founder of the caste was shortly after birth placed in a hollow 
gourd and left to float down a river by his mother a vididdhar or angel 
who had loved a mortal. Mdru or Mdhva Chdrans include twenty clans 
with 300 sub-clans or stocks. The twenty Maru Chdrau clans are 
Asia with forty branches, Badhva with nineteen, Baratrohddia with 
twelve, Bati with thirteen, Budhda with four, Dhadhania with eleven, 

Dadhvadia with nineteen, Gelva with six, Hdda with ten, Jula with 
thiity-one, Kliadia with thirty-six, Kharol with two, Mdda with two, 

Mahiaria with eleven, Nddliu with twenty -nine, Ratanu with one, 

Sandhayach with sixteen,, Siyal with none, Soda with thirty-three, and 
Vijdl with one. Mdrus of the same branch or stock cannot intermarry. 

They can marry with Mdrus of a different clan only. They cannot marry 


1 The following are examples of this peculiar dialect: Kiftejatose or Jca'nu jctlose** 
Icy a! jaychhe ; where are you going ? Bctis Bcs = Bit ; mudi==mtfsi, motlier’8 sister ; 
min = Sen, sister j Mnu kartoso =■ sTiu karechfte, what are you doing ? 
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Chili ans follow various callings ; some arc bards keeping genealogies of 
ICiHliis and Rajputs and veeitmg their praises and the exploits of their 
forefathers in short mde pieces. Some hold large grants of land 1 and 
sometimes whole villages, some are poor and unskilful husbandmen, 
some arc traders and moneylenders, some serve in the irregular forces 
kept up by the ch'efs, and some are beggars receiving presents at all 
feasts and marriages. 2 Most of them, cspcc’ally of the Each he) as aic 
giaz : ers cattle-sellers and pack-carriers. As glaziers and cattle- 
sellers they move in compares of about twenty men during the eight 
fair months grazing and selling cows bullocks buffaloes camels and 
clarified butter. Formerly like Bhrfts they acted as guards to 
travellers and goods. No liavcllcr could journey unattended by these 
guards, who for a small sum were satisfied to conduct him in safety. 
The=c guards, called vabhds , were never backward in infliet'ng the 
most grievous wounds and even causing the death of the ; r old men 
and women 3 if the robbers persisted in plundering those under their 
protection; but this seldom happened as the wildest Koli, Kathi, or 
Rajput held the person of a Chdian sacred. Besides becoming 
safeguards to travellers and goods they used to stand security to the 
amount of many hUclis or hundreds of thousands of rupees. When rents 
and property were concerned, the Rajputs piefcired a Chdian's bond to 
the bond of the wealthiest banker a.s the Olmran could cnfoicc the pay- 
ment of a debt to himself or a clam for which he had become security 
by cutting or killing himself. They also used to stand security for good 
behaviour called fail or chain cumin, alid for personal attendance called 


1 About A.T>, 714, on the death of RAm Parmdr of Telnngdna Kjichli is said to have 
heen given to tho Clinrans. Tod’s RAjastlidu, I. 84. The date favours the view that 
the Chdrana who overran Kaclili early in tho eighth century were refugees from tho 
Arab conquerors of fcindh, See Elliot and Dowson, I. 

1 In Central India in the beginning of this century (A.n.lSOO) Chdrnns, particularly of 
tho MAru class who arc mendicants, attended at feasts and marriages in great numbers. 
At marriageB they were in the lmbit of extorting large sums by threatening to sprinkle 
their blood over the marringo party. About A.D. 181S when tho R Avcl of IMnsvn'da wns 
on a visit to Sir John Malcolm, Bhimsing thu son of the r.ija of Baglu settled to marry a 
lady of the BansvAda family, Tho marringc was delayed on account of a preliminary 
demand that Bhimsing should satisfy any Chdrnns and Blntts who might attend tho 
wedding. Bhimsing told fcir John Malcolm that this stipulation might ruin him. 
Once pledged, the extravaganco of tlio* Uhilrans’ demands and their violence in 
enforcing them wore likely to leave no option but poverty or disgraco. Central 1 nclia, 1 1. 
135-30. 

s Tho Chrfrnn who accompanies travellers likely to bo atlnckcd by Rajput robbers 
when he boos tlio robbers approach, warns them off by holding a dagger in his hand, 
and if they do not attend to him, he stabs himself in a place that is not mortal, anil 
taking the blood from the wound throws it at tlio assailants with imprecations of future 
woo and ruin. If this has not tho desired effect, tho wounds are repeated ; and in 
oxtromc cases one of the Cliftrnn’s relations, commonly a fonialc child oron old woman, 
is made a sacrifice. Central India, II. 131-35, Further on (pago 137) fcir John Maleolm 
says : *1 collected a number of well authenticated cases not only of individuals but of 
families ; and in two instances I found that tlio Clinfmn inhabitants of a village bad 
sacrificed tlicm-clvcfl. On ono occasion there was a string of four people with one 
spear through their necks. Instances of pcoplo dipping llicir clothes in oil, setting 
fire to them, and dancing in the flames till they wore burnt to ashes were not uncom- 
mon. In one case a hoy of fourtoon had a spcar-liend thrust through liis cheeks, To 
take it out tlio father had to plaeo liis knees on tlio hoy’s head. But lie showed no 
signs of pain. Ho confessed it hurt him, hut said if ho had cried out ho would luwo 
been considered a useless and uuwortby wretch with nothing of the Chdrnn in him, 
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hazar cumin. The ordinary fraga went no further than n. out on the arm 
•with the haiar or crease 5 the forearms of those ■who were in the habit of 
becoming security ha<l generally several cut*? from the elbow downwards. 
The Chilians, both men ami women, woumlcil themselves, committed 
suicide oml murdered their relations with the most complete self-devotion. 
The guardian-stones or puli yds which arc senftoied nil over KfUhiilvudn, 
show that Chilians preferred death to dishonour, and thnt even women 
did not hesitate to kill themselves when the honour of the family or 
tribe was concerned . 1 Mr. Ovnns, who wns Survey officer in Broach in 
a . d . 1S20, gives the following details of a ra«=e of trvgn which had token 
place a few years befoic: ‘In 1812 the MnriUhils brought a !»>lv of 
troops to impose a payment on the village of I’nnchpipln in the Yiigra 
cub-division of Bioaeh. 'i'hc Chit vans resisted the demand, but lindiug 
tlie Mariitlnls determined to carry their point, after a remonstrance 
against paying any kind of tevenue ns being conti ary to their occupa- 
tion and principles, they at last cut the throats of ten young childien 
and threw them at the feet of the Marat lids, cxela’ining, Those nre our 
riches and the only payment we can make. The Chdrans were imme- 
diately seized aud‘confincd in irons nt Jamburar. The putting of their 
children to death wa 9 described to me by the Chilians who hivl 
committed the deed as a praiseworthy act/ Mr. Ovnn« adds : ' I cannot 
clearly comprehend what the Chilians me in regard to ca-te. They 
say they nve better than Bhfils because they give no security. They 
recite impromptu verses and call themselves lJcvpuha* or God-children. 
They claim as their chief duty the reciting of blessings (and curses)/ 

As was the case with the Bh.lt nnd the Brtllunan the source of the 
Chilian's power lay in the widespread fenv that a Charon's blood 
brought ruin on him who caused the blood to 1 k> spilt. The ground of 
this fear was the belief, that the ghosts* of Blutts, Rnihuinu-, and 
.. i f * • , i 1 e . II in , was the dread of a Clultan 
ghost is shown by the Chilian suicide Bahuehaia becoming one of the 
most dreaded and tliercfore most popular godde-scs in nwlh Gujarrtt. 
In all thice c.asscs, liliilts Brilhmans and Chilians, the reason why their 
ghosts are specially dreaded is that the cantos me bulicrod to l>o jlusse^s- 
cu* Some bavo thought Hint the Chtirau.s 1 of ^ Jc wore 

notable in the case of the women by the wearing of black, helped the belief 
in their ghostlinoss. Only to a very limited extent can this be true. 
JNor can the Charans' sanctity lie traced simply to their connection with 
the worshipful cow. The mam and proliahly the original reason for 
the belief that the C lul van was possessed was the reckless daring with 
which, as the Kdthiilvilda tombstones show, both men and women threw 
their lives away in defence o£ the cattle and villages entrusted to their 
charge. That respect for his ready self-sacrifice was a chief element 


. tllc «*!»!.« of almost every village in KftthMvada stand guaidian-stoncs 
winch have been set up to perpetuate tl.e memory of Chdmn me. and 
women, who usually with success have performed trtl./a to prevent the camii^ nV nr 
to recover the rattle of the Tillage Iron, the predatory KiihP Zf.E 

Chi i an, the date, ami Ibo reason for committing tnfyt, C ngmv«i on the stone while 
a rude sculpture marks the way in which the tr%a iLs performed. Hcn a« »ho«n on 
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in the honour paid to the Chdran is shown by the god Shiv’s humorous 
application of the name Chdran or grazier to the man who fattened his 
mixed herd on his own body. Besides this of inspired courage the 
Charan enjoyed the two great god-gifts of cursing and song. These 
three inspirations seemed sufficient proof of the Chdran’s right to the 
proud name of dcvpntra or sons of god, the favourite dwelling of the 
guardian spirit. It was the fact that the Chdran was possessed that 
gave their special power to his blessing and curse which were laden 
with the spirit which possessed the eurser. It was the belief in his 
possession that made the murder of a Chdran the letting loose of the 
enraged unhoused spirit of a god or goddess as well as of a man, and 
therefore made the forcible death of a Chdran so hideous and so heavily 
punished a sin. As the worship of Bnhuehara shows, the fear was 
greatest in the case of a suicide Charan. How strong and widespread is 
the dread of the suicide’s ghost is seen in the long-continued English 
efforts to keep the suicide ghost from walking by burying it nailed with 
a stake at the meeting of three roads. If the dread of the ghost of a 
suicide man is so keen who can set bounds to the horror of incurring 
the wrath and vengeance of a suicide' god ? 

How did the rough cattle-guarding Chdran become a court poet? The 
present difference in appearance between the ordinary Chdran grazier 
and the Rajput chief’s Chdran bard and reciter is so great as to raise 
the question : Is the courtly high-class reciter a development of the 
rough dirty grazier or have they from the first been distinct classes ? 
It has been suggested that the court reciters are distinct from the 
herdsmen, a set of Chdrans of courtly Brdhman or part Brdhman origin 
who were Chdrans or Fame-spreaders and only from the sameness of sound 
were supposed to be Chdrans or graziers. It has also been suggested 
that the handsome high class llajputdna graziers whom Colonel Tod so 
greatly admired may be the forefathers of the courtly Chdran. Neither 
of these suggestions seems necessary. In spite of their present special 
appearance among the courtly reciters are families who belong to 
all the four main divisions of village Chdrans Gujars, Kachhelas, 
Mdrus, and Turners. This fact proves that the court reciters are 
not a distinct class but are descended from Chdrans of all divisions 
whose talents or good looks raised them to the favour of the local chiefs, 
and whose present special appearance is due to their having for 
generations married almost entirely with Chdran families who like 
themselves have long enjoyed the easy well nourished life of court bards 
and reciters. Though aided by their gifts of paralysing their chief’s 
enemies with their curse and of inspiriting their chief’s troops with their 
song the Chdrans probably mainly owed their success to their unflinching 
readiness for martyrdom. This surprising devotion of whole families, 
old women men in their prime and young children, proved to the people 
the truth of the Chdran’s claim to be inspired. When it was well 
established the Chdrans found that the belief they wore god-possessed 
opened to thorn several., well paid forms of employment : Begging, since 
the people prized their blessing and dreaded their curse ; caravan- 
guiding leading to caravan-owning and the Chdrans’ close alliance if not 
identification with the Yanjdrds : and debt-insuring opening an escape 
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from the nanow path of self-sw-rifiec to the highway of snug common- 
place moneylending. 

Under British mlo the need for securities has ce:i«ed and with it the 
special respect and meredness of the Chilian have j>r.><>d "away. 
Railways have slab; the pack-bullock and the upload of tillage and 
so-called forest has rciitnjcd the glazing grounds. Of Hm-c who 
were carriers, some have settled as } otly traders and moneylenders, and 
others have taken to agrietiltme. Though their wor-liipfiilties.** has 
gone Chiimns si’ll hold a lrgli social josilton, eating with RluU-i 
Rnjpits and Kiitliis. In Kachh a Rajput allows a Charan to smoke 
from his pipe. 

As a ela«s Charans me lcliglons. Most of them ate Slinivs and are 
devotees of the contort of >Shiv under many titles, both in her well 
known foims of Amha Bhavjlni and Pdivali and under local name*. 
The rest are Bijmiugis, Ivnhii paiilhis, Ildinanujiis, and Pvifiniimriyan*. 
They wo; ship in their houses 1 lie images of Mnhndev, Mrtfn, and 
Vishnu, and arc eaicful to visit (he village temple-. All jpsj (vl JJiwlu 
geds and observe the icgulnr Hindu fasts and feast*. The dcvntws of 
goddesses fast for nine days dm ing the Navnthi (fjopteniher-Oetoler) 
and sacrifice a goat on the tenth day. The}- believe in omens witchcraft 
and so; eery. Jn the Panel; Mahals, that some uneasy family ghiM may 
not harass them, some men wear imir.il the neck a plate stamjed with 
a human face. Of animals they woiship the eo\v, the eolna on the fifth 
of Shrdmn mil (August), and in Kachh the ntllmrJ/i or jay. Of 
plants and trees the'r favourite gunnliuns aie the iuhi or holy basil 
and the pijuil Ficus lel'.giosa. Chilians have fnm’ly priests Audicli 
Mevilda Pardjia ltfijgor Sdrasval and Shiignud Biiilunans wb<» 
officiate at all tbeir ceiemon'es. Cbaians make pilgrimages locally 
to Pwarka, Giinfir, and 1'iabbas Patau and outride of (iujaiat to 
Alhdufbtid, Bandias, Gokul, and Matbuia. The scot tnaik on the foie- 
head of the goddess* devotees is an ml or horizontal led line or st 1 cak made 
with oxide of lead. Chilians boast of sevens! eminent poets and holy 
men, of whom the chief me BriUmian a native of Kiln in Ktlthiuviida 
who is the author of the Somti Piakilsh, Bialuna' Vtlas. and oflier 
works and who assisted Suhajanand in hi« leligions piopngauda; 
Isvar liarot a native of Navanagar, the author of llarii-ris ; Kolvo 
Blrogat a native of Dwaikn ; Madan Varsodo a native of Dehgiim in 
the Gackwav territory; Godadji a native of Valodad ; and Haltin' in 
of Kliamhlialiva, who is still alive (a.p. 1SD7). As noticed above, 
several Charan women are worshipped as goddc=*cs even by high caste 
Hindus. Among the Pauch Mahals Kaebbekis on entering the seventh 
month of pregnancy a yellow tape called ruUtadi or guard is tied mind 
the woman's right wrist. Ilcr father gives the husband a (urban a 
shouldercloth mul a w.Tstcloth, the husband's mother a bodice, the 
wife a slioulder-robc a lwdicc and a skirt and a pair of coeoanuts are laid 
in her lap. The relations and neighbours arc fed. No ceremonies nre 
performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth day the goddess Chhaihi 
is worshipped. Except among the Panel; Mali ills Kachh elds a rccd- 
pen an inkstand and a dagger or a knife or a sword m e stuck in the 
ground before the goddess. Among the Punch Mahals Kacbbclas 
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friends come bringing rice or wheat and lay it before the child’s cradle 
or sheet-swing. In -return each is given some gugari or boiled spike 
millet which they take to their homes and give to children. The child 
is named on the sixth day after birth or on any other daj^ chosen by the 
astrologer. The child is bathed, richly clothed, and marked with 
hank a on the forehead. It is laid on a white cotton sheet the four 
corners of the cloth being held by four girls if the child is a girl, and by 
four boys if the child is a boy. In this cloth- cradle the child is rocked 
jholi polled thrice and named by the father's sister. The boys or girls 
arc feasted and the child's father makes the father's sister presents in 
cash or in cloth. After childbirth the mother remains impure from 
twenty-one to forty days and in the Panch Mali ills for about twelve 
days. Among most Chrirans the ceremony of giving the first cooked 
food takes place when the child is about a year old. Ch&rans do not 
regularly wear the Brdhman thread. In Prilanjnn* the goddess' devotees 
wear a black woollen thread and a few in Rewa Kdntha wear the 
Br&htnanic thread only when they perform a shradclha ceremony. 
Except that the bride when sent away with the bridegroom is 
presented by her father with ornaments clothes cows and buffaloes, 
Charan marriage customs do not differ from those of Kanbis. The 
ornaments presented to the bride by the bridegroom’s father vary in value 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. Girls are married between ten and twenty. 
Marriage between families of the same stock is forbidden. Except in 
Pdlanpur and Rewa Kantlia the children of two sisters or of a brother 
and a sister may marry. Except in Rewa Kdntha in Kaclih and in the 
Panch Mahdls Chdians allow widow marriage; a widow marries 
the younger brother of her deceased husband. The rule about divorce is 
not uniform. In central and north Gujarat neither the wife nor the 
husband can divorce each other, though in some parts of central 
Gujarilt a husband is allowed to divorce his wife, and in K&thiavada 
and Kaclih both husband and wife are allowed to divorce each other. 
Among none of the Charaus does the custom of female succession 
prevail in preference to male. Asa rule in the absence of male children, 
clansmen become heirs of the deceased. In Kathidvada and Rewa 
Kdritha this rule is relaxed. There a man, even though he may be a 
member of an undivided family, is allowed by will to leave his immove- 
able property or giras haks to bis daughter or daughter's sou. The 
Charans burn their dead. In Rewa Kantlia on the evenings of the 
second third aud fourth days after death the chief mourner places a jar 
holding milk and water on the roof of the house. Their other ceremonies 
do not differ from those of Kanbis. The nearest relations of the deceased 
remain impure from seven to thirteen days. In the Panch MahsOs male 
mourners are not required to shave the moustache ; instead of shaving 
they rub their heads with oil like Musalindus. Shradclha ceremonies are 
performed for eleven days from the second to the thirteenth and in other 
parts of the province for four days from the tenth to the thirteenth . The 
castepoople are feasted generally on the twelfth day and the funeral rites 
are performed on the deatli day every month or every year. Some 
divisions of Ohdrans have an hereditary head called senior or ghardero 
who settles social disputes in the presence of a large company met at some 
high' feast; in other divisions a few respected men settle disputes in 
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consultation ■with the castepeople, Breaches o£ caste rules arc punished 
by fine, and eating with forbidden persons by excommunication. An 
excommunicated person is re-admitted after lie has feasted the caste- 
people. The Oharans send their boys to school when a school is available 
in their town or village. In other places the boys arc taught bardic 
songs. Like the Bhats the Chdrans arc a falling class. 

G-andliraps or Musicians numbering 152 are found mostly in south 
Gujardt. They have entered the province from the north and say 
that they were originally Ndgar Brdhmans of the Chitroda division. 
Traces of a northern origin remain in the men's long and flowing turbans 
and in the coverlets with which the women swathe themselves when 
they go out of doors. Both men and women arc fair. They live in 
middle class houses. They eat all sorts of grain and abstain from flesh or 
fish. They do not drink liquor but smoke and snuff tobacco. They 
play on various musical instruments and accompany dancing girls in all 
their performances. Prom this source they eke out a monthly income 
of Rs. 3 to Rs. 15. They wear theBrdhman thread and their priests 
are Audich Brdhmans. In their ceremonies at birth thread-girding 
marriage and death they do not differ from Brdhmans. Owing to the 
smallness of their number, marriage is allowed and practised among the 
children of brothers and sisters. Divorce and widow marriage arc not 
allowed. They respect all Hindu gods some among them bciig Shaivs 
and others Vaishnavs. They have no headman and all social disputes 
are settled at a mass meeting of the male members of the caste. They 
do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits and are on 
the whole a falling class. 

TargaTa's or BLava'ya'P, that is performers of bhav&is or 
comedies, with a strength of 12,8S9, are found mostly in north Gujar.lt. 
They are said to he the descendants of one Asit an Audich Brdhraan 
or a Sonar who lived in the village of Unja fifty-six miles north of 
Ahmeddbad. According to their story Asit was the family priest of 
Himdla the Kanbi patel or head of the village. At that time the 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar (a.d. 1713-1719) ordered Himdla to send him 
his daughter’s eyeballs. Himdla refused and the Emperor brought 
an army against Unja. Himdla was summoned before the Emperor and 
on being asked to account for his conduct said that the girl in his house 
was not his daughter but was the daughter of his priest Asit. Asit was 
called to verify what Himdla had said and as Asit declared Ilimdla's 
statement to he true he was told to dine with the girl. Asit dined with 
her and the Emperor went away. Asit was excommunicated by 
other Audich Brdhmans for dining with a Kanbi girl. He was a 
good songster, and after being put out of caste ho lived in the temple of 
the village goddess and supported himself by singing and dancing. 
His descendants followed his profession. The Targdlris have two 
divisions the Yyas and the Bhavdyds w r ho do not eat together 
or intermarry. Both consider they have the right to wear the 
Brahman thread, but are not very careful about wearing it. • The 
Vyds do not eat with castes lower than Kanbis while the Bhavdyds eat 
with Kolis. . The men are fair and tall. They are somewhat feminine 
in speech, gait, and manner, as they often take a woman's part in their 
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pieces. Their women arc like Brdkmau women. They speak Gujarati. 
They live in middle class houses of brick and mortar one or two storeys 
high and with tiled roofs. They are strict vegetarians eating neither 
fish nor flesh. They do not drink liquor. A few among the older 
people eat opium. The men wear a waisteloth, an under-jacket, a cotton 
coat, a shouldcrclotkj and a red turban shaped like the turban of a 
Charotar Patidar or a Sipdhi. The women dress like high caste Hindu 
women. The men do not shave tte head, but many shave the upper 
lip. Some goodlooking men who take female parts have a piece nf gold 
fixed to two of their front teeth and also except iu their own houses 
wear a gold necklace or gop and somet'mes rings in the upper ear. 
The Bhavaya’s homes are almost all in north Gujarat. As actors 
they may be divided into two classes j high class performers found 
almost solely in Ahmetlabdd Vadnagar and Yisnagar, and lower class 
performers scattered over, the rest of the northern districts. The 
high class performers earn their living entirely by acting. They are 
trained to perform nalaks or religious dramas as well as bhavdis or 
plays of common life. They spend the rainy months in practising and 
in learning new parts and pieces. The lower class performers travel 
during the fair season and return to their homes and cultivate during 
tlie rains. At the close of the rains both men and boys leave their 
homes in companies or tolis of fifteen to thirty. Each company has 
its head or nailc by whose name it is known. They move about the 
province with their stage property clothes and false jewels, and in 
places where there are no railways they travel in carts. They have 
no theatres and perform in open places in the outskirts of towns and 
villages. When a company of Bhavdyds visits a village the patel and 
other leading men raise a subscription. Among KoJis and Kanbis it is 
ft point of honour to support a company of Targdlds. The Targdlas 
stay two or three days in one village, are fed by the villagers, and 
before leaving generally collect from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. In north Gu jardt 
Targdlds are attached to most villages and in some hold land though 
they are seldom residents. In certain villages a band of Targdlds had 
the tight to levy one rupee from the fathers of all girls who have 
been married since the Targala/s last visit. This practice is widespread. 
It is observed in the Banch Alahdls. In some cases the villagers 
exercise the right of .calling on the Targdlas to entertain them in 
return for the land they enjoy. The Bkavdya's chief goddess is Baliu- 
charaji Mata the head-quarters of whose worship is in the Cliunval 
division of north Gujarat. After their six months of practising or of 
cultivating all bands of Bhavdyds should play before Bahuchardji some 
time during A' so or Kartilc that is October or November. No band 
should start on their cold weather acting tour without performing 
before th e'Mdta. 1 Besides performing before the goddess on fair days 


Though the plays or hhavdt, performed at Ambdji’s temple in the Hahi Kdntha ar 
more celebrated than those at BahucburAji’s the players arc not Bhavdyds. Ambaji' 
actors belong mostly to high and middle Hindu castes. They are not professional player 
and they do not act for money The cleverest players are the Brahman companies, geno 
rally under the management of a Vadnagar or Visuagar Ndgar Brihman who have th 
monopoly of performing at the autumn fairs in Shrdvan and Bhddrapad (Ancust-Septom 
her) when the bulk of the visitors are Brdhmans. At the spring (Mareh-Anrill wC, 
the bulk of the visitors are middle class Hindus the players am generally Kansfirfts L 
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they appease the MAta by playing before her during times o, 

and cattle-disease. Their performances were formerly popular — 

classes and they are still popular among villagers where men women 
and children throng to the place of performance. During the perform- 
ance except the headman and the leading men of the village who sit 
on pillows the spectators sit on the ground and when there is a great 
crowd they climb into the branches of overhanging trees. The perform- 
ances begin at nine in the evening and last till daybreak when the 
part of RAmdev is performed. The performance is begun by the * 
blowing of the long straight brass horn called bhungnl which forms a 
special feature of these companies. A bhavdi or comedy begins with 
a personification or ves of the god Ganpati by the ndik or leader of the 
troop. After the personification of Ganpati Samalia a jutan or buffoon 
corresponding to the vanchar or woodsman of the religious drama or 
natal: comes on the stage. A lady enters and asks Somalia ‘ Have 
you seen my husband ? ’ Somalia says ‘ I have/ ' Where did you see 
him ?’ ‘He was feeding with the asses/ The lady is angry and 
abuses him. SAmaVa says 'I forgot. He is begging at the three 
gates in AhmedAbad/ This banter goes on till Somalia asks * How 
came yon here without your husband? ’ She says ‘ An elephant of the 
Emperor’s broke loose : my husband ran one way I ran another and we 
lost each other/ SAmalia says ‘ If I bring hack your husband what 
will you give me? ’ * I will give you a gold bracelet/ Somalia says 
‘ Something better than that/ ‘A pearl necklace/ SAmalia repeats 
* Something better than that/ ‘ What then ? ’ 1 Your love/ The lady 
strikes him. He says ‘ Why do you strike me; I am a better man than 
yoiu- husband? ' The lady says ‘ Be off. Bring my husband and I will 
make you happy/ Samalia goes. Then after a blast from the horns 
the My smgs calling on her husband to come. The husband appears 
smartly dressed, and the two dance. Then SAmalia returns and strikes 
the husband with a knotted cloth. The husband and wife ask each 
other where they went when they parted and what they did The 
husband says ‘ 1 have been dunking opium with my friends/ Somalia 
breaks ra You were begging not drinking opium/ The husband beats 

' S mi S , , I1 ii° A aild tali ® service -' The lady says 
111 g0 J°V The husband says ‘I must ride, how can von 
come? She says ‘ Don’t go to had districts with bad. water’ The 

sliop. JWoand Tosa ebb Bad ottar 2j GW taff* 

husband and lives with Jindo The hnW ^ \ le „ sa lcares her 

hoosQ. Jindo and GW So 

taro o quarrel. Tesa says she will s? arraT ' iv i *^5 F 1 Te! “ 
a iMusalmAn ? * Jindo drives her out 7V>! « ' ho live VfitU 

house and all is forgiven. Life without Jindo! PfW ^band’s 
bv hnatand: -I ,£nt T* "*» to 
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Jindo till lie goes to Jindo and asks ‘ Have you bewitched my wife ? 
She - won't eat and is calling for you/ Tesa meanwhile comes and 
catches Jindo's coat and begs his pardon and weeps. Jindo is pleased 
and says nothing wrong has been done. ‘ STou go home and I'll leave 
the town.' The piece ends with a duet sung and danced by Jindo and 
Tesa. In some cases the villagers as a body or a wealthy villager 
agrees to pay a lump sum for all the performances during the time the 
Targdlds stay in the village j in other cases when the villagers or any 
wealthy villager make a handsome payment they publicly receive the 
thanks of the company accompanied by the blowing of long horns. 
Targalds are Shaivs and keep in their houses images of Mdta and 
sometimes of Mahddev. They arc occasional but not regular visitants 
-to the village temples of Shiv. They observe the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They have much faith in exorcism witchcraft and omens. 
Jealousy and ill-feeling run high between the different companies and 
rival actors resort to sorcery and charms to bring about each other's 
ruin or death. Some Targdlds are clever jugglers and perform tricks 
by, as they declare, the favour of: some goddess or spirit. During the 
rainy season they make pilgrimages to Ainbdji, Balmchardji, and 
Ddkor, and sometimes to Banaras and Jagaunalh. Their priests are 
Audich Brdhmaus. No ceremony is performed on the day of a birth. 
On the sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped. Alter childbirth 
the mother remains impure for thirty days. When the child is six 
weeks or two months old it is named by a Brdhnim. No ceremony 
is performed at the first giving of cooked food. Though they arc not 
very careful about wearing it, every boy is girt with a sacred thread 
when he is between seven and .eleven. The ceremony is performed with 
full Bnlhmanic rites. Their marriage, first pregnancy, and death 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Kanbis. Marriages are not 
allowed among the descendants of collateral males on the father's side, 
but they are allowed among the descendants on the mother's side when 
they arc from three to seven degrees removed. Widows are allowed to 
marry, but the widow of a man docs not marry his younger brother. 
Divorce is granted on the ground of disagreement, the offending party 
having to pay a fine of Us. IS. They have a headman in Ahineddbad 
but he exercises little control. Social disputes are settled by the 
majority of the castcpcople. They send their boys to school and keep 
them under instruction till they arc aide to read and write. On 
leaving school boys are trained to sing and dance. The state of the 
Targdlds is falling partly because tho people's love for their perform- 
ances has abated, but mostly because they arc no longer able to exact 
money by threatening to pillory any one who refuses to contribute to 
their plays. 

Turis or Drummers numbering 0819 are found chiefly in 
north Gujarat. They take their name from the tnr drum. According 
to their own story the Turis arc the descendants of a Bhdi. In the 
reign of Siddharaja (a.d. 1 100) a Dhcd named Mahid offered himself as a 
sacrifice to stop tho leakage of tho Sabasralihgh lake in Pntdn. At that 
* time Dlicdds were forced to go bareheaded, to carry a spittoon hung 
round their neck, and to drag branches of the saini Pr'osopis spicigera - 
B21S1— 29 
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tree to mpo out their footmarks. They wore forbidden to rear 

tk» rian^Ao 0 ^ 4 roten h for Ms relLorifeoTlIwd begged 
SiddhanijfT to free his castepeople from those degrading rules and to 
dve them a priest and a bard! iiddhaiitja agreed Another account 
i* that Turis are descended from a Bhangia and a hLusalmdn dancing 

*nrl Tlicv are probably degraded Rajputs as among their smmames 

nroDehler, Makvana. and Parmar. In appearance house dress and 
language Tnris do not differ from DUedas. In posifaon they rank 
l^tween Dhedsis and Bhangitis. Dhedrts will not dine with Tans and 
Tuns mil not dine with Bhangi.is. Besides gram of all kinds they 
cat fidi and flesh. Thev do not kill cither the cow or the buffalo but 
eat the flesh of animals that die a natural death. They eat the flesh 
of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, bears, hares, and porcupines. But they do 
not eat dogs, cats, horses, asses, jackals, camels, crows, vultures, owls, 
serpents, snakes, crow-pheasants, cranes, or iguanas. They eat flesh 
when they get it, or when it is to be offered to their goddesses ITmin and 
Harsh id.* They drink liquor and eat opium. They are followers of 
the godders Umia whose shrine is at Unja fifty-five miles north of 
Ahmediibuil and of the goddess Havshid whose shrine is at Ujjain. To 
these shrines they go on pilgrimage. The goddess Umia is represented 
in every house by an iron trident, and near the goddess they keep a 
lamp and burn incense, and offer a goat during the Navrdtra or Nine 
Night festival. They how to the rising sun and to the fullmoon. 
After building a new house the earth is propitiated by burying a goat. 
Their teacher is a Dhcda saint at Dalcor who receives a yearly contri- 
bution of Re. 1 and one day's provisions from each house. Their 
chief holidays are II oh in February-March, jVdp/JflHe/fWf or the Cobra's 
Fifth in August, and the fifteenths and the seconds of every Hindu 
month. Immediately after a birth cooked rice and molasses are distri- 
buted among children. On the sixth day in the lying-in room seven 
pipal leaves and two slips of bamboo, one dipped in redpowder the other 
in lampblack, arc laid under a shallow earthen pitcher. On the 
seventh day the G.vrudn or Dhcda priest fixes the child’s name and 
the name i* given by the father’s sister. The Giiruda receives 2 aunas, 
the father’s sister about S annas, and each of the relations a sweet 
cake. When the child is nine months old they offer 1-J shers of cooked 
rice mixed with molasses and cake to the goddess Umia, putting pieces 
of the cakes mixed with sugar and clarified butter into the 3 child’s 
mouth. Boys and girls are married between seven and ten, a Giiruda 
or Dhcda Brahman acting as priest. Gnnpali and a sawi twig are 
worshipped, the pair pa«s four times round the central square, and the 



water, to see which i- to rule in after-life. Carriage between relations 
whether on the fathers or the mother’s ride is forbidden Widow 
marriage is allowed, the younger brother of the dead husband baving^the 
fir-, chum. Divorce is grunted on the ground of adultery or ofdisa^rec- 
ment A divorced woman receives nothing from her husband liv^s at 
her father s, and has no claim over her children. During a woman’s first 
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pregnancy the lap-filling ceremony is performed. The dead are buried. Section VIL 
The dead body is carried to the burial-ground on a bamboo bier with baebs"and 

a cocoanut hanging from each of the four ends. Before laying tire Actors. 

body in the grave, the eyes mouth hands and feet are bathed in cocoa- Turis. 

nut water. On the third day a pot filled with water, a sweet ball, 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed near the burial-ground. 

Death ceremonies are performed for nine days, and unmarried children 
are feasted on rice. On the tenth day the male relations shave their 
moustaches. Tims cultivate during the rains. In the fair season 
they wander playing the drum called turi, and singing tales half prose 
half verse to the accompaniment of a guitar sarcmgi. Owing to the 
competition of the Rdvalids their income has of late years greatly 
fallen ; and they are now a poor class. Boys of seven or over, go 
about with their fathers. They have a headman who, with the 
majority of the men present in a caste meeting, settles all disputes 
and questions about lending and borrowing. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished by fines which are spent in caste feasts. The yearly 
expense of a Turi and his wife and two children varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 60. Their earnings as players vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. The 
Gdrudas teach the boys to read and write. As a class they are badly 
off. 
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SECTION VIII.— PERSONAL SERVANTS. 


Or Personal Servants there arc three classes, Uhobhis or uwdiortncn, 
llaifims or barbers, aiul Khavas or personal attendants, with a strength 
of 212,176 or 2-1*1 per cent of the Hindu population. 1 The details me : 
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Among almost nil clm-to of Hindus- some inemk-rP earn their living 
by household service. In a few rich households n cook and one or 1 wo 
other family servants are kept. Formerly in most households the 
women of the family washed the clothes, drew the water, swept the 
rooms, ground the corn, cooked, scoured the cooking and drinking 
vessels, and did the whole hou°c work. Of late years in cities tint 
employment of house servants has come to he thought a necessity in 
families whose yearly income is over Rr. 2000. A Brahman cook 
besides lias food is paid Us. 8 to Its. 5 a month. A general h»n«o 
servant, in caste something above the impure, lte -id<s food is paid 11--, 2 
to Rs. 4 a month. As a rule Hindus do not- employ any pernmal or 
body servant. In well-to-do families the eldors dit-anproxe the fashion 
of handing house work to servants. They sav lliat t tic younger Women 
suffer from forms of ill-health which were unknown when the women 
of the family did the whole house work. 


DLoLMs or Washermen, from ilho to wash, 11,191* sluing, are 
found in every town and city. In villages, as almost every family 
washes its own clothes, washermen have no employment. Except (hat 
they are darker they differ little in appeaiauec fiotn Kaubis. They 
live in small tiled houses with walls of mud or buck and mortar. 
Though in south Gujarat some eat fish and drink liijuor, the DlmhhPs 
ordinary food consists of millet bread rice pulse spices and sometimes 
vegetables. Both men and women are always clad in white. The men 
wear a skullcap a waistclotli and a jacket or a cotton coat- j the women 
wear a cotton jacket, and instead ol a silk or cotton robe a waistclotli. 
The waistcloth is worn like the ordinary robe, except that it is pulled* 
back between the feet somewhat like the Maratha robe. Dhobhis 
generally wear thou- employers' clothes, as the proverb says Molhina 
panci pamya The Dhobhi’s five nrc foreign.* Cotton clothes alone 
are sent to the wash. Among Hindus cotton coats anrjarkhds , 
jackets ladans, shirts polwrans, shonldcreloths pichodtB, coverlets 


1 The census figures for a.d. ]8!)1 ntc apparently- iiicorrvrt m.nU,:. e„ m t 
relumed at 148B in a.d. 1872 while only 25 were roti'imr-d in i koi „ 0 ., w ,u „ urn , ' cr0 
returned at 3936 in Lv. 1872 and at 3 7 ,Su S i 8 1l S Hn * hn * in Br0acl ‘ WC ” 
ILe fiTe ore the cop, jacket, coot, waistcloth, «(d xohe. 
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chadcirs , pillow or cushion covers galcfs, handkerchiefs rutnals, and 
sometimes waistcloths dliotiyas are sent to the washerman. Men's 
waistcloths and women's every-day robes are washed at home by. the 
women of the house or by servants. Besides cotton coats, shirts, 
jackets, handkerchiefs, coverlets, and pillow or cushion coverings, Par sis 
and Musalmdns give the washerman their skullcaps and cotton trousers. 
A washerman has from five to twenty customers of all castes except 
Dhedds Bhangids and other depressed classes. Some Pdrsis and a few 
rich Hindus change tlicir clothes every third day, and others once a 
week ; but the bulk of the people including Vdnids wear their clothes 
for a fortnight, and the Ghdnchis or oilsellers for at least a month. 
The washerman is called in once a week or once a month. Before they 
are given to the washerman the clothes arc carefully counted and 
entered in a list. As the washerman has generally from five to twenty 
customers whose clothes are much alike, he sews a private mark on each 
piece. The Bhavayds or strolling players never make fun of a dhobhi 
respecting the skill with which they sort their clothes. 

Most Dhobliis own a bull or pothi which has been presented to them 
by some high caste customer who scruples to castrate the sacred animal. 
A Dlioblii keeps the clothes of each of his customers in a separate bundle 
till he has gathered from a bundled to three hundred pieces. He piles 
the clothes in a large shallow earthen jar filled with water mixed with 
carbonate of soda in the proportion of five pounds of carbonate of soda 
to seven gallons of water. The jar is set over a fire in the back of the 
house and left for about three hours, when the clothes arc taken out 
and heaped on the ground. Next day the clothes arc rolled in a great 
bundle and stiapped on the back of the bull, the Dhobhi sitting behind 
the bundle and driving the bull to a freshwater stream or pond. There 
the clothes arc washed and as many of them as have to be bleached are 
soaked in rice gruel or in water mixed with wheat flour. In the 
evening when the clothes are dry, the Dhobhi goes home with the 
bundle strapped on the back of the bull. On the third day the clothes 
are soxted into heaps. Some of them are sprinkled with a little water 
and laid on a wooden anvil fixed to the ground and beaten with wooden 
hammers a process called hnndi. Other clothes arc ironed. The iron 
is a three-cornered smoothbottomed brass box with several holes in the 
sides and a brass lid with a handle. Live coals or a piece of red-hot 
iron is put in the box, the lid is closed, and the clothes previously 
starched are ironed sepaiately after a little water has been sprinkled 
over each. Most Pdrsis wear ironed clothes. Twenty years ago a 
Hindu who wore ironed clothes was considered a fop and a spendthrift, 
and the number of Hindus who use ironed clothes for every day wear 
is still small. As a rule the washerman is paid by the number of 
pieces washed ; for pressed clothes Re. ^ to Rs. 2 and for ironed clothes 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 the hundred. Dhobliis are honest idle and careless, and 
in south Gujarat they are fond of drink. Though he performs no part 
in any ceremonies the site of a washerman with clean clothes is lucky. 
The women and grown-up olxildren help the men. By religion Dhobliis 
arc Kabirpantliis, Rdmdnujas, and Vallabhaclidris. Though . they 
respect Hindu gods they have no house gods and do not go to temples. 
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kth-dav marriage pregnancy and. death ceremonies are thesame as those 
of Haidms. They allow divorce and widow marriage. Caste disputes 
aic settled by a' headman in consultation with the men of the caste 
assembled at a special meeting. They seldom send their hoys to school, 
aud on the whole are fairly off. 

Haja'ms or Barbers, 1 178,881 strong, are found in almost every 
town and ullage in Gujardt. Besides a few Mardthas who are known 
as Dakhanis and Ghatis and a few Purbids from North India, the 
Hajdms of the province belong to five main divisions Babars or Mdrvddis, 
Bhatids, Limbachids, JIalus, and Masurids or Matakids. Of these 
divisions the Limbdchias rank highest. They allow Bhdtia Hajams 
to smoke out of their pipes. But they will not eat with any other 
division. None of the diusions intermarry nor do they eat together 
except that all will eat food cooked by a Limbachia. The Limbacbids 
claim descent fiom a band of Rajputs who after some defeat fled for 
protection to their goddess Limach in Pattan. The goddess saved their 
lives and in acknowledgment they took her name. From Pattan they 
went to Champancr and from Ch&mpancr they spread over Gujarat. 
Among the Limbdchia surnames arc Bhatti, Cliandrasara, Gh&vda, 
Chohdn, Dabhi, Gohel, Parmdr, Rdthod, Solauki, Udia, and Vakdni. 
They arc still found in large numbers in Pattan, and the Limbacliias in 
other parts of the province occasionally visit their goddess Limach in 
Pattan and pay a yearly contribution of 4 to S annas to the temple servant 
of Limach who moves about the province collecting their contributions. 
Though Limbachia Ilajdms allow Bhdtia Hajdms to smoke out of their 
pipes high caste Hindus will not, at least in central Gujardt, drink water 
brought by a Bhdtia Ilajdm. In appearance speech and dress Hajams 
do not differ from Lulidrs or Suthars. One saying would rank the 
Hajdm as the first of craftsmen, without whose skill the finest clothes 
and the costliest ornaments are useless. In towns they live in small 
one-storied houses with brick walls aud tiled roofs, and in villages in 
houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. Except the Masunas of 
south Gujardt who eat goat’s flesh and drink liquor, Hajams live on 
the > ordinary food-grains. Some of them take opium and in north 
Gujarat opium-water or hasumba. As a class barbers are fond of 
pleasure and dissipation. They are also proverbially talkative, boastful 
and pretentious. With all their self-importance and in spite of the 

If w nt V Am bamtiw Arabic hajdm to cap; 

l, ,11 ' cul , ting 1,10 lmir or ™ l i Gha 'J° ftom his healing wounds or qU, and 
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saying quoted above people have a poor opinion o£ their skill j a fool or 
an unlettered man is commonly called Hajdm, and a clumsy barber is 
known as a bhes muclo or buffalo-shaver or a Kumbhdr. 

Though the Ilajdm is also the village torch-bearer, shaving and. nail- 
paring are a barber’s chief employment. In most large Kdthiavada 
towns nearly every caste has its own barber ; even in Zanzibar and 
1 Arabia the Kdthiavada merchants are careful to provide themselves 
with barbers from their native country.* In other parts of the province 
the barber has generally fixed customers of different castes. Except in 
Cambay where they arc called pdrelehs or shopmen few barbers have 
regular shops though some shave in their houses or in some public place- 
in the village. The barber generally attends his better class customers 
at their houses and if Brahmans and V dui as go to the barber’s house 
they take water with them so that the barber’s water may not touch 
their skin. When a barber comes to a house he shaves his customer, 
both of them sitting on a mat spread on the floor. 

The barber’s appliances are a leather-bag /cot Mi, a brass or copper cup 
vddki , a heavy looking-glass dr si, three or four country razors astards , 
a pair of scissors-Mtfer, an iron pincer chipio , an iron nail-parer nareni, 
apiece of Kapaflvanj soap sub it, a leather strap taptapi, a comb hdski, 
a piece of cloth about a yard square lungi-rnmdl, and a whet-stone 
jtahari . In villages the barber’s tools are of the roughest, but in 
large towns and cities some have begun to use European brushes razors 
soaps and looking-glasses. A village barber’s tools arc worth about 
Rs. 2 and a town barber’s about Rs. 5. The barber begins by opening 
the leather bag, placing the brass or copper cup near his right foot, 
spreading his cloth on the ground, and sharpening his razor. The 
person to be shaved sits opposite holding the looking-glass, and when 
he is seated the cloth is spread over his lap. His face is first shaved 
and then his head and arm-pits, and his hair and moustache are 
trimmed. The rich sometimes have the head rubbed with scented oil 
and lemon juice and get the barber to shampoo the body. 

Among high castes who do not allow widow marriage all elderly 
widows have their heads shaved either immediately after , the dead 
body of the husband is taken to the burning ground or on the tenth 
da}' after his death. The widow is led by another widow into a closed 
room, and the barber is brought, and, in the presence of the other 
widow, breaks the woman’s ivory bracelets or glass bangles, shears off 
her hair with the scissors, and shaves her head. The broken bracelets 
or bangles and the hair are taken by the women of the family and 
thrown into a river. After being once shaven some castes allow the 
widow to let her hair grow ; but most widows have their head shaved 
three or four times a month. Between being shaved and bathing high 
caste Hindus consider themselves impure. They touch no person and 
no article in the house, and if possible are bathed by servants, or 
members of the family so that they may not touch the bathing vessels. 
The hour for shaving is generally between six and eleven in the 
morning though some get shaved in the afternoon. In large towns the 
barber’s busiest day is Sunday when most Government servants are 
shaved. Men who have no male children get shaved on Mondays : 
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drum-beaters who at marriages beat drams from three to eight days 
at the houses of the bride and bridegroom, who walk before the 
, bridegroom in the marriage procession, and who by the sound of their 
rim ing proclaim the joining of the hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
are barbers of the Mataka class. In Kaira the Dholis are Rdvalids by 
caste and in the Rewa K&ntha Dh&nkas or Bkiis. 

In towns and in some villages the barber is able to bleed, and in a 
few cases knows how to set bones. Formerly barbers held rent-free 
lands as village servants a privilege which has been continued to them 
on paying one-fourth part of the ordinary rental. Except some women 
of the Masuria Hajams in Surat and the Pauch Mahdls who shave 
widows and young boys, Hajdm women do not help their husbands in 
shaving. Some work as female servants in Kanbi and Rajput families 
where they act as go-betweens 'in love intrigues, and some grind or 
winnow corn. Most of them are midwives. The yearly income from 
all sources ranges between Rs.30 and Rs. 150. 

Socially Hajdms hold a low position, though they do not shave 
people of the unclean classes. The same degree of impurity which 
attaches to a person after being shaved does not attach to the barber 
himself. Though among high caste Hindus the barber is allowed to 
move about in the house, prepare beds, and shampoo the body, he is 
generally not allowed to touch drinking pots and as far as possible his 
touch is avoided. Among Kanbis and low caste Hindus the barber 
touches the drinking pots and cleans the cooking pots and vessels. 
To see a barber in the act of shaving is unlucky before leaving the 
house on any important business. Hajdms eat food cooked by high 
caste Hindus and by Kanbis ; but except the Matakis they do not eat 
food cooked by Kolis or others below them in rank. Neither 
Limbachia nor Bhatia Hajdms eat food cooked by Kachh Bhatias because 
Bhdtids formerly ate fish. On the other hand some of the unclean 
classes do not eat food cooked even by Limbachids. The Hajdm’e 
priests belong to many divisions of Brahmans, Audich Borsadia Modh 
Bayalcvdl and Shrigaud, who though they officiate at their ceremonies 
think it somewhat disgraceful to be called barber’s priests or Hajdmgors. 
By religion Hajams are Bijpanthis, Kabirpanthis, Rdmdnandis, 
Shaivs, Vallabhdchdris, and in the Panch Mah&ls 6ome are followers 
of Kuberdas. Some of them worship in their houses the images of 
Ganpati, Hanumdn, Krishna, Mahadev, and Rdm, and visit the Hindu 
temples in the town or village where they live. They believe in 
witchcraft sorcery the evil eye and ordinary omens. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. In the Panch Mahdls besides observing 
the regular Hindu holidays they fast on the second of every Hindu 
month and do. nob eat till they have worshipped the new-moon. They 
g° to the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Limbacbias are 
careful to visit the shrine of their goddess Limack in Patau. Three 
barber saints have risen to fame, Ackaldas and Kevaldds of Palanpur 
and Sam of Mdrwdr. 

• ?v ,t j erS P ei ‘^ orm 110 ceremonies on the day of a birth On the 
sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped, and among the Surat 
Masunas along' with rice and redpowder a razor is laid before the 
b 2181— 30 " ' • 
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Limfichif when four or five girls are to be married, the am ^ay 

is fixed after consulting the horoscope of the oldest giri, L„ witii this 

mvls are mar ried on the day found lucky m her case. « ™i th 
exception the marriage customs of Hajdms do from t lose of 



stock and, on the mother’s side, marriages are not anoweu among um. 
nearest relations, though sometimes a boy marries the daughter of his 
mother’s brother. Among Hajdms divorce and nudow marriage are 
allowed. The widow of a man sometimes marries his younger brother. 
During the seventh month of a ■weman^s first pregnancy the Iap-fillin 


During the seventh moron or a woman a jiiegumwo u«s. 
ceremony is performed. Hajams bum their dead. In pome parts 
of Kdthidvad while taking the dead body to the burning- ground 
five men bathe and put on the Brdturumic thread. Of the five four 
carry the dead body and the fifth the earthen vessel with live coal. 
In other parts of the province the mode of carrying the dead body 
is the same as among Kanbis. Some Haj&ms, on the twelfth day 
after a death, near the house of the deceased raise a pile of six or 
twelve earthen jars and wrap a cotton thread round them. TliO 
potter is called and unrolls the thread, cuts it in pieces, and takes 
away the jar?. Among other Hajams on the night of the twelfth day 
the chief mourner worships the stars by throwing into the sky flowers 
dipped in sandal dust. With this difference the death ceremonies 
are the same as those of Eanbis. Caste disputes are settled sometimes 
by a headman in consultation with the castepeople and sometimes by 
a few respectable men of the ca=te. They seldom send their boys to 
school, and as a class are in middling circumstances. 

Khava’s or personal attendants, called Hajuris or of The Presence 
in Bewa Kdntha, Vajirs or ministers in Pdlanpur, and elsewhere Golds 
or Lundas that is household slaves, have a strength of 27,096. They 
are found in most parts of the province in the houses of Bajput chiefs 
and Bajput landholders or Garasias, All who are the personal servants 
of a Bajput chief or of a Gardsia are called Khavas whether they are 
Bajputs Kohs Musalmdus or Dhdnkds. These Khavas do not dine 
together or intermarry, but eat and marry with their castepeople. 
In Kachh and Kdtbidvdd the Khavas form a distinct community 
recruited from people of all castes. Both Khavas and Golds are so far 
bondsmen that it is customary to sell or pass them from house to house, 
formerly no Gardsia of any position was without at least a few Khavds 
as they could be bought for a few mans of grain. The Khavds and 
. trolas .°‘ re sai(i to fcw® originally been on the same footing, hut the 
necessity of men of position having around them a trusty set of 
servants led to the gradual elevation of the Khavds over the Golds 

mukS I rkL W i 11Ch i^ eir i eSC " ndailts retain * A Gola may rise to the 
A Irwifw? 8 w f 10 sink to the condition of a Gola. 

15 as hi? 2? 2? en h °r eles % »debfed binds himself to serve a 
ief as his sen ant becomes a Gola. By their intelligence and bold- 
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PERSONAL SERVANTS. 

ness the Khavds have so far improved their condition that in rare cases 
even a Garasia is wiling to take one of their daughters in marriage 
if she is well dowered. In Kaclili some of the Khavas are the 
descendants of Rajputs who have lost their lands. But as their wives 
have to appear in public and work in "the fields, the better class of 
Rajputs will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

Corresponding to the male servants are female Khavdsaus and Golis. 
The domestic jiosition and work of these two classes is the same, but 
the Khavdsan is the more respectable as she docs no work except 
waiting on her mistress. The lihavasans, who are known among the 
higher Rajput families as Vadhdraus or Chokris, that is maidservants 
or female attendants, arc the daughters of Khavas. They have an 
independence which is denied to the Golis. They or their parents have 
the right to decide where they will take service and whether or not 
they will accompany their youug mistresses into other families. The 
Golis are girls either of the province or of outside districts. Those of 
the province are the daughters of destitute parents who have been 
thrown for maintenance on the charity of the Gardsids and perform 
sendee in return for their food and clothes. In the Rajputana famine 
of a.d. 1869 many girls were received into the houses of Ivdthiavad 
Gardsids. Till a.d. 1S78 Bhdts and Chdrans made a regular trade of 
bringing girls from Mdrwar into Kaehh. The girls were cither 
kidnapped or lured from their homes by promises. Sometimes they 
were sold in payment of debts by their parents and guardians direct 
to the Bhdts and Chdrans who brought them to Kaehh for sale, and 
sometimes their parents and guardians sold them to their creditors who 
re-sold them to Bhdts and Chdrans. After they were brought to 
Kaehh the Bhdts and Chdrans used to take the girls from village to 
village and sell them to some landholder. The price was mutually 
settled and a deed of sale was drawn out. These girls were in much 
demand among all classes of Rajputs, especially among J ddejas, as 
their custom is to give one or more male and female servauls as part 
of the dowry of a daughter. In a.d. 1865 by Notification the people 
of Kdthidvdd were warned against importing African slaves, and in 
a.d. 1869 against kidnapping and selling gilds. Though in Rajput 
households the Golis like the Khavasans are fed clothed and well 
treated, unlike IChavdsans their noshes are seldom consulted when sent 
with their young mistress as a portion of the dowry. An implied pro- 
prietary right still exists over them and in former times claims for 
their restitution used occasionally to be made to political officers. 1 The 
Golis are of easy virtue and are seldom married. If they are married 
it is with a member of their own caste and the marriage tie is by no 
means stroug. Should the chief dismiss a Gola he is not allowed to 
take his wife with him. She and her family remain at the chief's 
and arc handed over to another Gola. The practice may be said to be 


Iu A.u. 1SC9 a slavo vessel or d/taw was captured by a Biitinh war-ship and the 
negro Blavos were distributed among respectable people willing to receive them 
as domestic servants. The chief of Gondal took two of the negresses and brought 
them to Gondal. Ono of them died, the othor is still (a.d. 1897) alive and is married 
in Gondal, 
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almost promiscuous cohabitation controlled either by the authority o£ 
the chief or by a sense of propriety. An intrigue -with a Goli is 
considered disgraceful to a member of another class. When a Goli 
is found 'with child by a man of another class, her mistress forces 
her to declare the name of the father, who, if a wealthy person, is 
compelled to pay a fine. No fault is imputed to the woman. The 
children swell the ranks of Golds and Golis, who in process of time rise 
to the position of Khavds and Khavdsans. 

In appearance the Khavds are like well-to-do Bajputs and Garnsids 
mid in some cases they are remarkably handsome. Their women arc 
like Eajput women and are sometimes as beautiful as the wives of a 
Bajput chief. They speak Gujardti and in Kachh Kachlii. They live 
in brick houses of one or two stories and with tiled roofs. Except in 
Ahmeddbdd, besides ordinary grains they eat flesh and fish. They eat 
the goat, sheep, boar, antelope, spotted deer, and hare, and among -birds 
fowls partridges and quails. Flesh and fish are eaten by the well-to-do 
for their every-day food and by the poor on holidays. In Kdthiavdd 
fish is not eaten in the evening. They drink liquor and take opium. 
Both men and women dress like Eajputs. The men wear the beard and 
moustache and some cut the ban- of their temples. They are personal 
attendants on Bajput chiefs and Gafasids, cultivators, and day-labourers 

inSSf they are employed in indoor service in faking care 
of the chiefs and his relatives clothes, filling their pipe making ihpir 

accompany the corpse of then chief **> the ftmel? 

food lodging and clothes and if X? T S * Tbe 7 derive 

and as all then- wants are mnU i ■ tlieu ™“ ies are bghl 
expenses connected with their births mn-™ ^ ^ M ' bo defray the 

off. Some of them become personal fivinFuL a ud deaths, they are well 
acquire considerable power amassino -Jr a weat chief 

wearing rich clothes P hfara ^ fi ” e bouses * 

Kachro and Gujju in Gondal, and M^hA? Laddho 
this class who rose to much power. Bhavuagar are men of 
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SECTION IX.-KOLIS. 

Kolis have a total strength o£ 2,2 76,033 or 23*02 pel* cent of the 
Hindu population, of Gujarat aud ICdthidvad. 'I bey arc most 
numerous in the north and in Kritbtevod and Income gradually fewer 
towards the south of tho province. The details are : 

Jlrxpu Kous, ISOi. 


CuiSS. 

Ahmed- 

dbAd. 

Hairs. 

Punch- 

Moh'il 0 i 

Broach. 

Sural, 

Satire 

Slates. 

t i 

Baroda. 1 Total. 
1 1 

Chaiw&UyAs... 
IClitnts 
FManvfwiijis . 
MlaWis ... 
Unspecified ... 

Total ... 

2148 

BOO 

657 

108,802 

127,403 

10 

6317 

10,038 

220,137 

34,373 

"mi 

265 

08,231 

28,021 

a 

12 

ICS 

1381 

23,180 

19 

-t 

170 

(17,173 

35.0CC 

25,323 
15,022 
8201 
St, 670 
B7S.354 

1 1 
6S57 i 33,0 i5* 

... ! 22,293 

20,818 , 45,ica' 
140,296 I T.i0,G70' 
317,137 1,111,838, 

240,100 

319,801 

87.033 

25,010 

103,130 

1,011,376 

4 00,128 '2, 276, 033 j 


' -JT.B.— The census details arc Incomplete. Ttie head 1 Unspecified recnif to Include 
most of the CliuUTliUy/Ss nnd Patanv&dlyfiS wlio'O nnmt>or iB very Inree in central 
Gujanlt. 

The name Koli 1 meaning clausman, clubman, or boatman which is 
applied to the middle classos of the military or predatory Hindus of 
Gujarat, includes tribes that differ widely from each other. Some 
writers speak of them a? aboriginals of the ]tlain or civilised Bbils, 
others find them so little unlike Rajputs as to lead to the conclusion 
that Kolis and Rajputs are in the main of the same stock. This 
difference in the character and condition of tho Kolis would scorn to 
be chiefly adiffcreucc of locality, the Bhilsawl IColis of eastern Gujarat 
being almost as hard to distinguish as arc the Kolis and Rajputs of 
western Gujardt and Kiithiavad. 2 The explanation of this difference 
seems to be that the Mihiras or Gujars, coming into Gujardt from the 
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1 Dr. J; Wilson (Aboriginal Tribes) translated Koli clansman. Mr. Taylor prefers 
clubmnn quoting in support of this view that oilier of the military classes nro called 
Dlntr.lfa or swordsmen, from dhtira or sword and that (ho Kalis, when on watch, wear a 
heavy bubnlwooil club about four foot long called dung. Of the many meanings of Koli 
the ono that host suits tho bulk of the Kolis of Gujnrrft is Kola with the sense of bastard 
or lialf-casto. Kola is used as lmlf casto in lJlliot’s History, II. 200. This agrees 
■with tlic sense of degradation which according to Tod attaches to Koli in llajput&na. 
Annals, II, 318, Koli is applied in a similar sense to the Kancls of the Himalayas 
(Knugra Gar, II, 31, 56) whore nlso Koli is used with Ddgi and Chan SI to dcacribo tho 
lower class menials of the highest hills. This sense of lmlf casto Boeins to be the only 
sonsiblo explanation of the application of the word Koli to classes who nro known to bo 
of Jibed or Miliira and of Rajput or of Gujnr dcsconl. 

* Of Ilia eastern Kolis, Bishop ITcber (a.i>, 1820) wrote *. They nro only civilised Bbils 
(Narrative, II. 142); Mr. Willoughby (a.d. 1820) talks of tho original dynasty at Brtria 
ho'uig Bliil, or what might he considered the sumo thing Koli (Gov. Sel. XXIII. 160) ; 
and Mr, Melvill (A.». 1827) npoaks of the wilder population of eastern Alnneddhid 
equally under tho name of Bhil ami Koli (Bom. Gov. fc'cl. X.lO), On the other hand, 
in western Kuirn, tho Rev. Mr, Taylor, and in Kdtliidvad Major J. W. Watson find it 
vory diflioult to draw any line between tho Koli and the Rajput. The story with which 
tho Pardntij Kolis account for their own origin is general in eastern Gujnrdt, namely 
that their progenitor was a Rajput who lost casto by taking water from tho hand of a 
Bhil woman, Mr. 1\ S. V. Lely, I.C.S. 
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In central parts the newcomers, so a m „•< the eastern 

i-J is “ to ‘ 

parts, on the other hand, the e call j^dly be known from a 

mixtin-e nro uce - n south have a later element so weak as 

P^ 1 )' little affected the Dnbla, Dhnndia, and other stock with 

t0 i l ST aS the north and west when the straggles with 
fheMusalmans set in newcomers, classed under the general head o 
“Rainuts mining with the earlier settlements of Rolis, were m some cases 
absorbed by thfm, and in others succeeded in raising the Rolls to their 
own level * Traces of a later connection until some one of the Rajput 
tribes are fouud among the Rolls of almost every part of the pi'ovmce. 
Among the northern and western Rolls the connection with the 
Mihiras or Hairs is more clearly established than m the east and south. 
According to their own legends, the Rolis and Mams were ongina y 
one and came into GujanCt from Sindh Then- leader Sonang Mur 
had twelve sons, each of whom became the head ot a clan. i.nese 
Hairs arc almost certainly the same as the Heyds or Mihiras who 
entered India in the fifth century after Christ as one of the leading 
branches of the great White Huna horde. Daring the sixth century 
the Hers seem to havedriveu out the Jats and in the eighth century 
they were a serious obstacle to the Arab invaders of Western India, 
in the Panjdb, in Sindh, and in Kdthidvdd. The connection between 
the Hairs aud the Mcyds and the Rathidvdd Koli belief that they 
entered Gujardt from Sindh are snpported by the fact that the Hers 
brought with them from beyond the Indus the worship of Ilingldj 
Devi, and that in her honour they set up a temple in the Nal between 
Kdthidvdd and the mainland. 1 


Again, since the settlement of the Hairs in Gujariit, reverses of 
fortune, especially the depression oE the Rajputs under the yoke of 
the Musalmans in the fourteenth ce ntury, did much to draw closer the 
bond between the middle and higher grades of the warrior class. Then 
many Rajputs sought shelter among the Rolis and married with them, 
leaving descendants who still claim a Rajput origin and hear the 
names of Rajput families. 0 Apart from this, aud probably the result of 


'Rds Mala, I. 103; Elliot’s History, I, 621; Cunningham, T. 200. That the 
Mairs represent the Meyds, and are comparatively late settlers in Gujardt is doubtful. 
Colonel Tod (Western India, 684, 537) wrote in a.d. 1822 that. the Eajpntiua Mairs as a 
branch of the Cheetas, a division of the Mina or Mnina, arc aboriginal tribes. In Rajpntdua 
they have many ceremonies according to the Hindu ritual anil use Brahman priests. 
The hdthiiivdd Mairs found in Porbandar on tbe south coast are scarcely considered 
within the pale of the Brdhmanical religion, but pretend to be Hindus. ‘ Hamilton’s 
Description of Hindustan, I. 666. 

XII. 17. The following is a list of tho Rajpnt-Koli Thdkordds or lordlings 
of northern Gujardt : The Solankis of Bhankodn, Chanidr, Dekivrido, -and Kukvdv in 

rw « J‘vi J be °l ^tesan, Janjnvdra, aud Pnnar; tho lUthods of 

Glutivfci aud ^ dglipur on the hanks of tho SiYbarrnali ; the DAbliis of nimrUMi' ivn 
Charotar; tlio Chobdns of AmlLlra in tho Mnhi Kantha ; and the VAghclds of Kdnkroi. 
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an original sameness of race, in some parts of Gujarat and Katlnavad 
intermarriage goes on between the daughters of J alabda Kolis and e 
sons of Rafputs . 1 In this respect the relations between Kolis and 
Rajputs are closer than those between Kolis and Knnbis or between 
Raipnts and Kanbis. And it would appear that at least m a 
considerable section of the class the distinction between Rajput and 
Koli is one rather of order and rank than of race or tribe. 


The name Koli includes four main divisions, the Ohunvdliyds found 
mostly in the Ahmeddbdd district and in Kdthidvad; the Klurals 
found mostly in north-eastern Gujarrit and Kathidvild ; the Pdtan- 
vddiyas or Anhilpur Kolis found mostly in central Gujardt j and the 
Talabdds or local, also called Dharalds or Sword -Kolis distributed all 
over Gujavdt but found in greatest strength in Ahmeddbdd Kaira 
and Kathidvdd. Except in the Panch Mahdls where the Pdtanvii- 
diyds and Talabdds eat together and intermarry, these classes are 
distinct and do not as a rule intermarry. Each class is again par- 
celled into a number of subdivisions or families . 2 The gradations and 
differences between the Kdlliidvdd Kolis and the Kdtliidvdfl Mayds, 
Mers, and Rdvaliyds arc almost infinitesimal. 

Cliunva'iiya's, also called Jalia'ngria's, take their name from 
Ohnnvdl, a tract of country in the north-cast of the Yiramgdm 
sub-division of the Alimeddbad district, so called from its originally 
containing' forty-four or chitunUis villages. Chunvdliyds are mostly 
found in Ahmcdiibdd and Kathidvdd. They are a wild untractablc 
race who at one lime weic Iho terror of north Gujardt. The Chunvdliya 
Thdkordds or landholders, who belong to the Mdkvnna tribe of Kolis 
and claim to be Jhdla Rajputs having married into good families arc good- 
looking and fair like the Talabdds. Rut the bulk of the Chunvdliyas 
have more of the features and characteristics of the Bhil, than whom 
they aic only a little higher in position and intelligence. They have 
twenty-one principal subdivisions , 3 * and intermarry among their own 
class alone, but not among mcmbeis of the same subdivision. 

Under the Jfardihas the Ghuuvdliyds of Ahmeddbdd, except in the 
centre of the district where they would scorn to have been orderly 
cultivators, were in a chronic slate of revolt. Treated as outcnsles, 
and known by the 'reproachful nnmo of M clivus or Faithless, they lived 
in separate bands or settlements with the manners and habits of a 
distinct people . -1 The Chunvdliya Kolis were a body of organised 
plunderers. Led by dnefs 5 or (luikordas of part Rajput descent, they 
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1 A IColi girl married into a Itajpul family i.i expected to lake her meals apart from 
her Koli relations when she happens to vh-it them, 

s In the Itewa Kdnlha them avo liventy-one subdivisions, namely IMmauivn, lhlriyn, 
Bbctam, Budcl, Oholi&n, Daflhl, Drtkaun, Daman, Danior, Dilyara, Gaddi, Gamor, 
Katdriya, Kira, Kntar, Patel, llujn, Hdthvn, Stlivni, Solnnki, and Tdmis. 

3 The twenty-ono subdivisions arc: Ahsania, Adhgdmn, Bavoga, Basukin, Ddbhi, 
DMmodia, Dhandlmkia, Gohel, Jmulnria, .Tliinjiivrfclia, Knnajn, l.ilapura, ftrakvinn. 
Palegia, Parnidr, Piplin, Bdbria, Sddvia, Solanki, Vadlilakhio, and Vdgheia. 

* Bom. Gov. Sol. XXXIX. 29. 

5 The Chunvdliya chiefs rodo and tlio Kolis went on foot. To avoid llio risk of their 
steeds neighing the chiefs always rode marcs, sometimes worth Us, 2000 to Its. 3000. In 
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lived in villages protected by almost impassable thorn fences and levied 
contributions from tho districts round, planning, if refused, regular 
night attacks and dividing the booty according to recognized rules. As 
they had been almost entirely unoontiollcd by the MnmhflB, at the 
beo-inning of British rule the Chunvaliya Kofis more than. once, m 
A.n.1819 and 1825, rose inrevolt. On their second rising tlicir hedges 
and other fortifications were removed and tlicir power as an organised 
body of pluuderers was crushed. Among them arc still (a.i>. 1897) 
men of unruly and criminal habits, but as a class they have for years 
settled as cultivators and labourers. 

Kha'nts 2 or Borderers are found mostly in Kdthidvdd and Bewa 
Kantha. As their name implies, they arc a wild trilic, in appearance 
and condition little, if at all, different from Bliils. Their chiefs who 
are known by the title of Mer claim to bo descended from a Uhati 
Bajput . 3 One of their early Icadeis Dhandh Khfinfc was tho son of 
Sonang Her and is said to have conquciecl Dhanithuka, and to have 
founded Dhandhalpur in tlio Pauchdl in ICfithidvad. Anotlicr leader 
Patal Khdnt is said to have conquered PctMd. Their most famous 
leader was Jesa or Jes'ng, by whoso help the emperor Muhammad 
Togklak (a.b, 1330) took Jnndgaclli from Kaklicngar . 1 In return for 
their help the emperor is said to have bestowed on the KMnts the liill 
of Gimfir and the twenty-four villages of Bilkha Chovisi. A hundred 


attacking a ullage the chut leader guarded the passes amt his lieutenant led the men 
against the town. Their attacks were always at night ami by surprise. Tho Kolb;’ arms 
were the matchlock sword and spear. The) did net practise with the bow and arrow and 
were less skilled in throwing the curved stick or iatar than the Mils of Rdimnla. The 
kat&r was in shape like a i eT.v crooked lmndless sabre. It u as made of the liardc-t and 
m Mils, whose children could knock 

a " 4 i ,iras ' »»0tamMa Safa wold stop and Janie a man from thirtvto fortv 
yards off. Before great fights some of the bc«t warriors were cho-en and droVcd in a 
fnll guifc of chum armour. Tho*e thus chosen never turned tlieir back on tbe eucmv or 
£ did were for crer disced. The armour made ot 

t l r °" ?. bn i 5S for . fc,IC ** breast and side*. ItZinSpicS 
the first fin the legs fastened to the waut, the second sheltering the hod v the tWnltlie 
head and face leaving a small vent for the month and eyes? Under “ 

xeiy thick quitted cotton tunic. Tlio Jiorse was ahvni s covered with a n-.i 


belonged to the 


The Khinf wia . n- T , „ DCIon S«t to the captors. 

name from h £fffoW taken their 

Compare R^b Mila, II, 268, ' C ™ fc> s kaufcbi, for the chore of Kaclili, 

Jag katii Jet aimer, ^tal^alvtatparnoShiTv^^ ° f - a mBi(1cn w kh a Khatri : 

world-famous Jesalmcr, of W aM Pd<al > nd " ( > The 
ftW (uiMried) the Khdnt. Colonel !?. 4 . Walin’ mMned tb ° Bbil Pallmoni »* Kl»tri 

. .. _ ^"llowing verse CO mine morn foe 



P 0 ^'.^ ancient fortress Gadli JunoliJead^T^ tb j> £ \ JOTiga '- h is also 
* village under Jtmdgadh. Colonel J, W. 1 Jva *&4h- Mtfheri is Mahidri, 
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anrl fifty ir s later when Malimud Begada conquered Jundgadh (a.d. 
1472) he nind the Khdnts dwelling in Girndr. 1 The Khdnts are 
numerous Sorath, but are also found in all parts of Kdtliiavdd. 
Their Mors r leaders are goodlooking men, and so are the mixed 
races of Gt 1 , Jhdla, Khasiya, Sarvaya, and Ydla Khanfcs, sprung 
from the u ion of Khdnts with those tribes. The lower orders are 
worse-looking tlian the generality of the ialabdas and aio much giveii 
to thieving. Except the cow they eat all animals including the pig. 
They mairyin the tribe, a widow marrying her husband's younger 
brother. 

Pa'tanva'diya's or people from Pdtan, called Kohodas 2 or Axes, 
are found chiefly in central GujarAt. They are high-spirited and daring. 
Pdtanvadiyas partake freely of animal food, “and are said to be the 
only branch of Guj irat IColis that do not scruple to eat the flesh of. 
the buffalo. They are lower in the social scale and more resemble the 
Yngliris aud Bhils than the 'ialabdas. Most of them have Rajput 
surnames such as Clidvda, Uabhi, Makvana, and Vdgliela. No Talabda 
or other Koli would intrude on a Pdtanvddiya's land or beat. But 
a Pdtanvadiya would not hesitate to commit depredations on the 
property of other IColis. They are strong active and hardy ; their 
houpcs-are generally small single-roomed huts until sides of wattle 
and daub and ldgli-pcakcd roofs of thatch ; their farm stock some- 
times includes a cow or a pair of bullocks, hut almost never either goats 
-sheep or hens ; their tools are a hoe and a plough and sometimes a cait ; 
their furniture includes a bedstead a grindstone and a set of pots 
chiefly of earth; and their clothes are for men two rough cloths, 
aud for women a coarse slioulder-robe a bodice and a petticoat. 
Including at all times 3 daring and successful soldiers and robbers by 
land and sea, they, duriug the disorders of the eighteenth century, 


1 The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari thus describes this incident : Its valley is twelve 
1-os (twenty-four miles) in extent, and this valley is a dense forest of interlaced trees, so 
that a horse cannot pass through it, aud there are ho men there nor anght save wild 
animals and birds except a tribe of Kaffirs whom they call Khdnts, whoso customs 
resemble those of wild beasts, and they dwell on the slopes of that mountain, and if any 
army marches against them they flee aud hide in the caves and in the forests. Colonel 
J. W. Watson. 

- I’.ilauvafdiyds arc compared with an axe probably in the sense of rudencs ; md rough- 
ness. They are said to be the descendants of a Solauki Itajput chief who married tho 
daughter of a Uhil chief at Putan. 

3 Of Koli successes by laud there are tho pillage near Cambay of the emperor 
Hnmayun’s (a.d. 1535) baggage and boohs (Elphinstouc’s History, 443). Aud the capture 
ami plunder of lkrodft (a.d. 3 705). Watson, S3. By sea the Kolis may, perhaps, tra-e their 
victories as far bach as the expeditions in the early years of the eighth century of the Mods 
of Surashtra to the coasts of tho Persian Gulf (Elliot’s History, I. 521). Prom that 
time some at least of the pirates who, till about a hundred years ago, never ceased to harass 
the trade of the Gulf of Cambay, were Kolis. In the eighteenth century so much harm 
did they do that tlio English twice, in 1734 and 1771, fitted out expeditions against them. 
The last of these ended in tho capture of their strongholds at Sultlnpur and Tuldja on 
the cast coast of Krfthiiv&d. Bom. Quar. Bov. IV. 93 j Aitehison’s Treaties, VI.' 263. 
During alt tins time tlicir reputation as skilled and daring seamen was not less tlian tlioii* 
powers ns pirates. Tho Hindu sailors of Gogha, the descendants of the navigators 
»*ii ' c . . 0 of AnaliilavUda, to whom an entire square of that city was assigned, 
still maintain their ancient reputation, and form tlio best and most trusted portion cf 
fvery Indian crew that sails tho sea under tho British flag. Compare llrfs Mdla, 
I* olS. 
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and Sarvaya are the meet esteemed. Both the ]Dab3)i zid Makvifn 
tribes are of great antiquity and enjoy a high degree of , 

Talabdds have always bonie a good name for peaceful jhabils. The 
Talabda Kolis were iu a.d. 1820 as at present (a.d. 1898) and easily 

managed, willing to till to the best of their knowledge ;i an 4 means. 1 
In a.d. 1820 Colonel "Williams found them obedient subj Sects as well 
as able husbandmen, and some of the finest villages ii{^ y ie Broach 
district wereat that time held by Koli sharers and peopled anuv„, ijtiyaled 
chiefly by men of that caste. 3 Along the eastern frontier in disturbed" 
times they were useful as a guard against the wilder mountain Kolis 
and Bhils. 3 At present some of them are village-watchmen trackers 
and labourers, but most are husbandmen, well-to-do and little inferior 
in skill to Kanbis. Some of the Talabda Kolis of Surat are to be 
found among the hdlis or hereditary servants oE Anavala Brahmans. 

Besides .the main classes certain BAmas, DalvAdis, Gediyas, 
SiitAis, and Valakiyas deserve mention. 

Ba'ria Kolis who are somewhat smaller and darker than Patan- 
vadiyds are remarkable for their wonderful ej'esight. They are found 
chiefly along the Narbada in the Bdria state in Rewa Kdntha and at 
Deliej in western Broach. Their own accounts make Bdria the original 
seat of the tribe, and they say that towards the close of the fifteenth 
century they were expelled by the Chohan Rajputs, who in turn had 
been driven out of Chanipdnir by the Muhammadans under Mahmud 
Begada (a.d. 1484). Pat t of the Baria emigrants are said to ha\e 
settled at Gogha, where, they say, they were accompanied by the Mdta 
or goddess from Pavagad. 

Dalva'dif, chiefly in Kaira, are supposed to he properly Talvdrit, 
that is cutters, because they dig ponds and make bricks. They call 
themselves Rajputs, and have no communion with Kolis. They arc 
fairer, quieter, and more del : cate than other Kolis, and look* like 
respectable Kaubis. 

Gediya's found in Katliidvad are supposed to take their name 
from the town of Gedi in Knchb. They are said to have accotnpan'ed 
the Jothvas when they invaded Katliidvad. They resemble the Mors 
of Barda in manners and dress. They are more respectable than 
other Kolis, live chiefly by tillage, and have given up their predatory 
habits. They arc a good-looking race and live in bouses, not 
in kub&s or huts l.ke most Kolis. They eat no flesh, but live on fish 


Solntiki, Sarvaya, Slri&l, and Vdghcla. Those Ttajput tribal surnames are not known to 
the generality of tho Kolis. They arc at present divided into six main ctasscsin central 
Gujarat, namely Bdria, Ddblii, Jdlia or Birin, Khdnt, Kotvdl, and J’ngi. Bdrids 
Dibliis and Klidnts avo considered Kvlhi s that is of high family, they receiving^ujyV/s or 
pocket-money for giving their sons in marriage and likewise giving dowries to tlieir 
daughters, and are proud of their high birth. The Julius who ore said to l>e descended 
from Bdvlds are interior to tho three Kill hi classes. Kotvdls and Pngis who served 
under former governments as guards and village-trackers arc inferior to tho first four 
classes. A Dlidrila of the present day may have tliTcc surnames, an old Bajpnt tribal 
name as Ydgholn, tho existing Dhardla surname Bdria, and the local surname CliaWdsis 
that is belonging to the village of OhsikluM. , - 

t Bom. Gov. . i-l. X. W. * Bom. Bov. Ftf. m. Cg3. 3 Bom, Gov, Pel. X, 121. , 
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vcgetablesfmfllet ami Omit. Their women invariably wear a coin or Section IX 
two as ominicnts ; they are considered the highest tribe oL* IColis and Kolis. 
many onll\ in their own class. 

Sllia'Isf formerly noted pirates hut now settled to a quiet life, are Shia-la. 
called af tenth c island of Shial on the south coast of Ksithiilvdd. 

Valakiya^F, who take tlicir name from the Kathiivad district of Valaklya’s. 
Valak, inhabit the south-east of Kdtlvavad and have a stronger strain 
of Bhil blood even than the Chunvnliyds . 1 Formerly they were noted 
pirates ; now they live almost entirely by labour. They marry solely 
in their own class. 

Owing to their connection with llajpuls and the variety of life Apptaranet . 

they lead the different tribes of IColis vary greatly in appearance. 

•Both in Gujardt proper and in Kdlhinvdd the Talabdds differ in 
features and manners from the aboriginal tribes and resemble Kanbis. 

In Jilahi Kimtha, where they have not yet completely abandoned their 
irregular ways they retain an expression of wildness and cunning. 

The ClmnviiHya Tlidkordds having married into good families arc 
well-looking and fair like tlie Talabdds, but most of the Chunvdliyns 
have more of the features and characteristics of the Bhils, than whom 
they are only a little higher in social position and intelligence. The 
Kofi chiefs arc with few exceptions descendants of Bajpul men and 
Kali women aud often show Baj put features. They arc generally 
well built and active. Formerly t my were known for their activity 
and hardiness and were as remarkable for sagacity as for secrecy ami 
celerity in their predatory operations. The worn on arc generally slender 
and well-formed with a pleasing expression of features and some arc 
pretty. The good looks of Koli girls are often the result of the 
care taken by Koli mothers. The men generally shave the brad except 
the top-knot and wear the moustache. Some wear whiskers and a few 
the heard. The Bhuvds or exorcists allow their hair to grow long. 

Women tie the hair in a knot at the hack of the head. They speak a 
corrupt Gujarati. 

The rich and well-to-do live in brick and tiled houses and the poor House, 
in huts made by themselves with wattle and daub walls aud thatched 
roofs. 

The Koli dress varies from a langoli or loincloth with a rag for the Dress. 

head among hill Kolis to turban coat trousers and slnnhlcrcloth 
among Koli chieftains. The usual dress of an ordinary Talalxla Koli 
includes a turban or a waisteloth used as a headscarf, a jacket bad an, 
and a waistciolh. The - woman's dress consists of a petticoat with a 
backless bodice and a robe. In south Gujardt the petticoat is not 
worn, but the robe is wound tightly round the waist and thighs and 


1 Yalnkiyd.s are no doubt the offspring of tlio Mills who together with Kolis frcquontocl 
the southern aud south-western coasts when piracy wob almost universal.^ There nnd 
in ttio history of the Ynja chieftains of Kejalkot, Jhnnjhmcv, and Unolm Kolda, a race 
which openly practised piracy in nncienb times, special mention is made o£ their Bhil 
allies, Uolonel J. AY, Watson. 
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the upper end drawn over the sh'iulder. The rohe hardly reaches the 
Knee, hut allows extreme freedom for work in the rice field. Tho 
general ornanient with men is a fair ij or amulet ease with 0 r " WuouH. 
n elirnm, bound l>y a silk cord round the right arm just above the 
elbow or round the nock. Well-to-do Koli women wear gold no> o 
rings and studs, ivory bracelets and glass bangles, and silver titles or 
armlets. Poor women wear wooden bracelets. 

Among well-to-do Kolis jvcdr Sorghum vulgare in the south 
and Ldjro Pinncsotum loiphoideum in the north arc the staple food 
grains. The juror or Ldjro bread is occasionally changed for Lhichadi 
or rice and split pulse boiled together with condiments. Pishes of 
split pulse and vegetables are eaten with bread. Among forest and 
hill Kolis the ordinary food varies with the different seasons of the year. 
In the cold months November to March it consists of hi cad roil a 
made of Ind'an corn or other coarse grain such as haufi Panicum 
spicatum, with split pulse o£ a dad I’hascolus mungo. Sometimes 
they cat ifiichadf, a mixture of coarse rice and split pulse of adad 
or may Phaseolus radiatns boiled together with condimcuts. In the 
hot season {April to June) when they arc short of grain, they eat 
inahuda Bassia lalifolia flowers boiled alone or with a little Indian 
corn flour, and acidulated with green or dry mango or diicd jujube 
berries. Jn this season is also eaten a porridge of Indian corn flour anil 
buttermilk. In the rainy season they live on wild fruit and roots, 
eked out with sthno, a wild self-sown gta : n that comes up after the first 
iewshoweis of ia ; n. To these nio added a few vegetables, chiefly 
onions and chillies grown in plots near tluir huts. All Kolis cat fish 
and flesh, the Pdtanvddmts being very fond of flesh not even ohject'ng 
to buffalo. A Pjttanvddiya steals a buffalo not to sell it like other Ivolis, 
but to kill it for its flesh. Whenever a buffa'o is missing near a 
Palanvddiya settlement, the owner suspects foul play at the hands of 
some Patanvddiya and expects to find the bone? of lis lost buffalo in 
some unfrequented coiner. 1' or tlrs habit the Patanviidiyus lank last 
among the Kolis, Kolis diink spirituous 1'qnors, eat opium, and smoke 
tobacco often to excess. In Surat they have a bad name For hard 
drinking and in the Punch Mnhdls and other pails of north Gujarat 
their love of opium often gives the moneylender tho benefit of most of 
their labour. 

Except theTalabdas, who havelongsettled as cultivators and lahouicrs, 
Kolis used to live as robbers. Though they have now unwillingly taken 
to husbandry and other callings, in most the old love of thieving has 
by no means disappeared. Jn the Rcwa KrVntha they are still inveterate 
thieves and lay their plans with method boldness and cunning. They 
lie in tlic most unblushing manner, and when fonnd out, they take their 
punishment with the greatest coolness and good temper. In Palanpur 
- they arc daring thieves and highway robbers, and are much given to 
cattle-stealing. Still especially in the British districts steady improve- 
ment continues. Land is brought under the plough, and their mode of 
tillage grows less slovenly. The least respectable among them is the 
Pfitanvadiya branch who arc still known to he 1ml characters. The 
Talabdas are for the most part husbandmen though many work as day 
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labourers or are employed as peons and watchmen. As husbandmen 
they are inferior only to Karibis. In the Surat District they rank above 
the other Hindu labouring classes, and in intelligence manners and 
mode of lmtig are in no way inferior to the members of the artisan 
classes. One Koli family in Surat has acquired wealth as moneylend- 
ers ; and a itoli rose to the rank of a supervisor of public works on a 
salary of Rs. 200 a month. On the other hand in eastern and southern 
Surat many Kolis arc in very poor circumstances, and some of them 
are to bo found among the halit or hereditary servants of tho Andvala 
Brahmans. The Surat Kolis find ready employment as grooms and 
ccachmcn with rich Pnrsis and Gujarat Hindus in Bombay. 

They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, but chiefly Indra and 
Hdtmal, Ilinglaj among the Pdtanvddiyds and Khodidr among the 
other divisions are their principal goddesses, their other goddesses being 
Kankudi, Meladi, and Verdi. The Mahi Kantha IColis worship the cow 
and the peacock : the river Mahi is their family goddess. Kolis do not 
work on the eleventh and thirtieth days of the month and fast on the 
days sacred to their family goddess. The Pdlanpur Kolis have for 
their guru or religious teacher a disciple of Vakhntudtli, the pir or 
saint of Pd tan. The disciples of Yelo, who was a Chunvdliya Koli, 
are called sddluis and beg from the Chunvdliyds. Many Kolis arc 
folloAvers of the Bijapanlh and some follow the sects of Svdnvnnrdyan 
ICabir and lldmsanehi. The Svdmiudrdyan teachers are said at tho 
beginning of the present century (a.d. 1800) to have reclaimed many 
Kolis from lives of violence and crime, and thus helped Government in 
settling these restless people in north Guj irdt. Of late the respect shown 
by the leading teachers for distinctions of caste is said to have turned 
many of the Kolis and low class converts from the Svdmindrdyan 
sect. Most of the Kdtlndvtfd Kolis arc Mohoti Mdrgis. They go 
on pilgrimage to Dwdvka, Prabhds Patan, and Girndr all in Kdthid- 
vdd, to Ddkor in Kaira, and to Ndransar and Ilinglaj in Sindh. 
They respect Brahmans and employ them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. If they fall sick or if the'r cattle suffer they take vows 
to feed a certain number of Brdhmans. Brdhmans and cows are 
spoken of in the same breath as equally sacred and Koli robbers arc 
known to have let go a Brahman traveller untouched and to have 
plundered the Brdhman's non-Brahmmi companions. A Brdhman 
priest ties (he rdkhaili of guard round tho Koli’s wrist on Jialev or the 
bright fifteenth of Shrdvan (July-August) and reccivos small cash 
presents. Brahmans are also given small presents of gra'n when they 
visit a K oli's threshing floor. Their priests mostly belong to tho 
i-lirimdli and Audich division of Brdhmans. Kolis are superstitious 
and have a firm belief in spirits and in spirit-possession. In cases of 
possession they employ bhuvds or spirit-scavcrs to oxorciso the spirits. 

A Koli woman generally goes to her father's house for her first 
delivery. Except tho well-to-do Koli women continue to work till the 
day of her delivery, and instances are not rare of women giving birth 
to a child in the field and taking it ;homo. As soon as the ehild is 
horn, pills of raw sugar arc given to it. If the child is a hoy, a 
messenger is sent to his father with the news and tho father rewards 
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the messenger with some cash. Raw sugar is distributed to friends 
nnu mat ons. On the sixth day ChhatJn or Mother Sixth is Worshipped. 

A low wooden stool is set? in the lying-in room and on biyNriool is 
placed an image of Brahma with a lighted lamp fed wi th eferiQed 
butter, an inkstand, a Teed-pen and a piece of paper, knnku eU vermilion, 
a beleinufc, and a sword or knife. The writing materials /are behoved 
to be used by Chhathi in recording the future of the child? The child 
is bathed dressed and made to bow before the low sfcooh ATU [ juv'n' 
Sorghum vulgarc grain mixed with raw sugar are distribiiteof-'to 
children. The child is also named on this day. The father’s sister 
names the child, the name being chosen either by a Brahman priest or 
by some elderly person of the house. She puts the child in a jhofi or 
cloth cradle which is rocked by boys if the ch’Id is a boy and by g’rls 
if a girl. The mother bathes on the eleventh day and begins to work 
in the house if she is physically fit. Among well-to-do families she 
keeps to her room and her touch is considered impure for a month and 
a quarter. 

The Kolis have four forms of marriage, marriage between a bachelor 
and a virgin, nutra or marriage between a widow ami a widower, marriage 
with a soedsan or woman whose husband is living, and ilia real it or 
marriage with an elder brother's widow. Of these the first form of 
marriage is the commonest. In this form boys, and girls are married 
after their twelfth year. It is not necessary that the bride should 
be younger than the bridegroom. The offer of marriage comes from 
the boy’s father. 3£ the oSer is accepted by the girl’s father, the hoy’s 
father presents a rupee and a coeoanut to the girl and distributes raw 
sugar and coriander seed among friends and i clarions to complete the 
betrothal. Among the Hewn KSntha Kolis, although the marriage may 
have been arranged Jong before, the father of the boy generally goes 
through the form of stalling off to find a bride. On leaving his house 
ho must see a small bird called (Ini on his right hand. Till lie sees 
a devi lie will not start even though he is kept waiting for weeks or 
even for months. After he has chosen a bride and made all the pre- 
liminary arrangements, ho is asked to dine with her father. During' 
the dinner tho women of the bride’s family strew grains of coni on the 
threshold, and as the boy’s father is leaving the house, they rush at 
him as if to beat him, and he making for the door, slips on the grain 
and foils. This is all done intentionally that the boy’s father may 
fall on the threshold of the girl's house an omen so important that 
without it no marriage could prosper. When the marriage is settled 
tho bride’s father sends half n pint of oil to the bridegroom, and keeps 
the same quantity at his own house to be nibbed daily on the bcdics 
of the couple until tho marriage is over. The marriage day is fixed 
by the girl’s priest and the girl’s father sends the lagan patii or 
marriage invitation to the bridegroom’s father, but if the girl’s father 
goes to the boy’s house for the iilak ceremony the day is fixed at tho 
boy’s house. In the tilak ceremony tho girl’s father marks the fore* ' 
head of the hoy ■with vermilion and presents him with a turban. 
He also presents a rupee to tho hoy’s priest and barber. The guests 
are feasted by tbc boy’s father. At the bride’s house a booth is erected 
and in the centre a smaller booth called tad yarn is formed with four 
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tapering Jpiles of earthen vessels kept in position by bamboos. Then 
the top or the smaller booth is covered with green leaves and twigs. ^ On 
the mai'Uj'ige day the bridegroom starts in procession to the bride’s 
village with friends relations and music. At the village boundary the 
bride’s father receives him with friends and relations, and the whole 
procession 1 goes to the bride’s house. The bridegroom does not enter 
the booth, but stands under the leaf toran or arch suspended from the 
booth, and the village carpenter gives him a stool to stand upon and 
receives a rupee for his trouble. While the bridegroom is standing on 
the stool, the bride’s maternal aunt and an elder sister come to receive 
him, the aunt with a cocoannt and a pot of clarified butter and the 
sister with two water-jars placed on her head. They are presented 
with two rupees. The bride’s mother then comes with female friends 
and relations singing songs and waves about his face a small plough, 
an arrow, a wooden pestle, and a churning stick. The village malt or 
flower-seller puts a IcJmp or flower coronet on the bridegroom’s head 
and recolves in return some cash present. The bridegroom’s father 
gives such presents to the village community as may have been fixed. 
If the bridegroom is young, the bride’s mother carries him on her side 
to the mayara or inner booth formed jyith the four piles of earthen 
vessels. If he is old he walks. In the mdi/ara ho sits facing east and 
the bride’s brother sprinkles water over his head and receives a rupee as a 
present. The bride is brought with an arrow in her hand and the varmdl 
or bridegroom’s garland is put round the bride and bridegroom’s necks 
and the ends of their clothes are tied together. The sacred fire is 
, kindled in the centre of the mdj/ara and the couple is made to go round 

it. The day’s ceremonies end with a feast to the assembled guests. 
Sometimes the guests are feasted before the ceremonies are completed ; 
hut the Kolis are a quarrelsome people and often wake up old grudges 
at a marriage feast. To avoid this risk the bride's father generally 
puts off the feast to the end of the ceremonies. On the next day the 
bridegroom returns with the bride to his house. At the door they are 
stopped by the bridegroom’s priest who exhorts them to lead a good aud 
virtuous life. After six or seven days the bride is sent to her father’s 
■with friends and relations. The guests remain at the bride’s house for 
a day and-a-half and then return to the bridegroom's. The married girl 
goes to live with her husband at the age of fourteen or fifteen. Koli 
Thdkors generally imitate the Rajput custom of sending a klrnxda or 
sword to the bride’s house as the bridegroom’s representative, with 
ip whom the bride is married with all the rites. In a well-to-do Koli 
family the marriage expenses amount to Re. 500. 

In naira or widow -marriage the bridegroom must be a widower, 
•j Tho marriage of a bachelor with a widow will reduce the pair to destitu- 
tion as the proverb says Dhdn pdni male na/ti Neither food nor water 
ti the y .8®^ No respectable Koli will contract such a marriage, for 

the married parties are put out of caste and are admitted only after a 
‘ fine or caste feast is exacted. Even after admission into the caste the 
couple does not regain its former social position. The ndlra ceremony 
i is * simple one. The widow goes to her father’s house. Her father 

4 V, or ’ n absence some other relation invites to his house her would-be 
' husband who goes there noth his friends and relations. The widow and 
n 2181-32 
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fetter known ns Akaryas or Scsodias from Abnr and Sisoda, the Bites of 
two former capitals. Again tho weak takes shelter behind the name of 
t«o strong. Under tho influence of a stronger neigh hour a tribe may 
adopt the neighbour’s name, its own original tribe name sinking into 
a surname. . * Even in races ’ says Mr. Ibbetson * where purity of blood is 
the chief pridc ( sections of other races enter and are given the position- of 
common descent if only thoy show willingness to accept authority.’ In 
this manner in tho Panjab, aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have 
been absorbed into tho tribe or caste organisation of thcArynn stock J 
In outlying parts, on the borderland betweon two tribos, the people seem 
to take tho name of the moro prosperous tribe. In the RajpntAna desorb 
the same communities have been known at times ns Jats and at times as 
Bbdtis. In its place of honour a tribe may prefer its own name t while in 
a strange place it chooses to be a subdivision of a strong local community. 
In the Panjab the Jat has no wish to be a' Rajput : in Central India to bo 
a Rajput is one of the J at’s chief ambi tions.® That among the Chohans and 
the .Bbdtis of the caste-preserving Salt Sills in Jkclam some are Rajputs 
and some are Jats is probably due to the existence of two sections among 
CbohduK and Bhatis one belonging to the country where Rajput and fcha 
other to the country where Jat is the more honoured title. These 
divisions like fragments of the Awans, Gbakars, Qurjjaras, Janjuas, and 
other tribes have probably retreated before invaders to gain the protection 
of the Salt Range . 3 That two tribes claim the same descent is no proof 
of blood relationship. Both Bhdtias and Jats claim to bo Yndavas. 
But Bhdtias are probably Turks and seem to have no claim to the name 
Yudava- 4 

The readiness of waning tribes to adopt tho name of the stronger commu- 
nity is shown by the remarkable speed with which in its time of prosperity 
the Rdktor tribe spread. It is also shown in the case of the Ldhor Jats 
whose connection with the Sikhs has given them a place of honour and 
furnished them with two sets of subdivisions one Rajpnt the other Afghan, 
both of them traces of tribes who for shelter have adopted the name of 
Jut . 5 This theory of tho origin of subdivisions is open to the objection 
that it conforms neither to tho Rajput tribal rale of ont-marriao’c nor to 
the caste rule of in-marringc. In practice the difficulty was probably met 
according to focal conditions. Where brides and bridegrooms could be 
obtained from other sources the suhdivibions may have been treated as of 
no consequence and the tribal law of out-marriage bo enforced against 
all the subdivisions. On the other baud in outlying parts whore brides 
and bridegrooms were scarce the subdivision would continue to be 
treated as the tribe. At the beginning of this century the small comma- 
of Yagber Rajputs of the out-lying tract of OkMmandal near 
Dwarka in west K&thi&w&r included as Separate tribes Chavadus, Heroles 
(Parmars), Lukanas, and Wddhels (R«ithors). c On the other hand in 


* Tho 1881 PanjiVb Census Para. 372. * BajpuWna Gazetteer, 1. 101. 

3 Compare Jhelam Gazetteer, 66, 67, 69. 4 Tod's Annals, L 107-108, 

3 Pan j Ah Gazetteer, IIL 65-67. lie readiness to take a now name so long as the 
new name is likely to carry either honour or shelter is shown (Ibbetson’s Panjdb Census 
for 3881 paras, 430, 463) by Gakkars, Khnggars, Khokkars and other foreign tribes, who, 
under Hindu ascendancy, became Bn j puts, under the Musalmfins fotmdaKoreish, and 
under the trikhs s Jat origin. So line Sated r, tie founder of the is antra dj nasty of Sindh 
(A.D. 1063 - 1361), though a Paramdra Bajput, claimed a Koreish descent. 

! Tod’s Annals, 1, 690-91, 
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well-peopled districts when tlic tribe spreads to be a nation the names of 
the different tribes which aro inclndcd in the nation bear the same relation 
to the whole that the clan or family name bore to the tribe. Or the 
larger .body into which the tribo passes may be nob a nation but a caste. 
The caste differs from the tribe mainly in the feeling that while all of the 
same tribe arc of one kin not all of the same caste are of one kin. In the 
caste as in the nation kinship narrows from the tribe to the original clan, 
and, as kinship ceases towards all portions of the caste except to the 
original family stock or clan, marriage with all other portions of fcbo caste 
becomes possible . 1 

When a tribe like tho Jats is so wide spread as to bo almost a nation 
any low-born man of uncertain origin may pass ns a Jat. On tho in* 
trodnetion of a new horde the higher invaders may join the Rajputs and 
the lower the Jats. Or if a rnling tribo is broken some of its fragments 
may sink to bo Jats, helot craftsmen, or unclean o^tcastes . 2 Again on the 
introdnetion of a new tribe the children of the men who marry the higher 
class local women may rank as Rajputs, while the children of the men 
who marry lower class women may rank as Jats. Finally a Jat or a 
Mar&fcha may be born with a genius for war or for religion and may like 
Nanak or Shiv&ji raise bis tribe name to bd a name of honour. That hill 
and forest tribes and others of the lowest classes bear Rajput surnames 
is probably partly duo to those classes seeking protection by adopting tho 
name of their overlord’s tribe. At the same time it is beyond donbt that 
by outlawry and defeat individuals and bands havo passed from tho 
higher to the lower tribes. After defeat bodies of foreigners have been 
allotted to the wild tribes. And tho name of Bhilmal tho Gnrjjara 
capital suggests that their skill as archers led to the Gnrjjaras being 
known as Bhils . 3 
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1 Compare Jhclam Gazetteer, G9 ; Rajputdna Gazetteer, I. 89. 

* Among Mult dm sweepers occur tho surnames Gujar, Hdda-Htipa, Huga, and Mcr. 
MS, Note, The Mttlfcdni Khatris of Bombay. 

* Compare Malcolm in Trans. Roy. As. Sou. I. 79-80. 
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TH E GU J AR. 

Contexts. 

I. — Name. 

II. -Origin (a) Goorginn. 

((/) Ghozz. 

(c) Kusliiin. 

(d) Kedara. 

(<?) luo-Jue. 

(/) Khazar. 

III. — History. Traces : (i) On Way to India. 

(ii) In India. 

(iii) Beyond India. 

IV. — Distribution ... (a) Ordinary Gujara. 

( b ) Special GnjnTs. 

(c) Stock Gujars, 

(d) Lost Givjnrs. 

(e) Panjdb Siirnanneg. 

V Resells (1) Bhils mid Kolis. 

(2) Graziers. 

(3) CultivatoiB. 

(4) Craftsmen. 

C>) Traders, 

(fi) Sailors. 

(7; Soldiers. 

(8) Brahmans.. 

(V) Gods. 
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The name Gurjjara or Gujar seems an Indian adaptation, with the 
sense originally of cowgrazing and later of cowstealing, of the name of 
some Central Asian, tribe that entered India from the west during the 
first 500 years after Christ. 1 Regarding the original tribe two suggestions 
may be offered. The first is that the tribe was Skythian or Turk and 
that the name comes from the Persian gurg or the Turkish hurt a wolf, 8 
and that of this tribe a trace may remain in the Brahui Gurgananis or 
Wolves. 3 

The second suggestion is that Gurjjara is the altered form of the name of 
one of the more important invaders of India from the north: the ICusha’n 
or Great Yuechi (u.c. 100 - a.d. 390), the Ked&ra or the late Little Yuechi 
(a.d. 390- 5C0), the Jue-Jue (a.». 400-500), the K liazar or White Huna 
(a.d. 460- 550), or the Gazz-Gazz of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Pinally the Gurjjaras have been identified with the people of Georgia 
whose Persian name is Gurjistan. 4 Gurz the Arab foi-m of Georgia 
corresponds so closely with the Jozr used for the ninth century Gnrjjara 
dynasty of Mdrwdr by the Arab merchant Suleimdn that in a.d. 1860 the 
derivation was viewed with favour both by Dr. Glasgow and by Dr. Bhan 
Ddji.® Their support of a Georgian origin of the Gurjjaras may have been 
strengthened by the Georgian legend that their great king Vakhtang 
(a.d. 4-69-500) snrnamed Gonrgasal Wolf-lion, the founder of Tiflis the 
modern capital of Georgia, after subduing the Ossetes and Abkhasians and 
overrunning south Armenia made terms with the ruler of Persia and 
invaded India. 0 Georgian traditions carry little weight. It is difficult to 
suppose that* towards the close of the fifth century, with the great power 
of the White Hunas blocking the way, a Georgian king could have led or 
sent an army into India. The story may he the dim recollection of tho 
movement of the Khazars of south Armenia and north Media to join their 
relations the White Hfinas of Badeghiz near Herat and with them 
invade India. In this connection it is to be noted that the writer in the 
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• 1 In the North-West Provinces Gujar is taken to be either Go-char Cowgrazcr or 
Go-chor Cowstealer. North-West Province Gazetteer, V. 291. A similar instance of 
meaning-making occurs in Gohatya or Con-eater the twisted form of Kota the name of 
a con-killing tribe on the Nilgiris, Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
1888-89 page 171. s Yule's Marco Polo, 1. 59. 

3 Pottmger’s Beluchistdn, 76. Pottinger also (page 57) notices BeluchGurchanis in the 
hills north-east of Kachh-Gandevi. Lassen (Ind, Alt. 11. 805) notes one Yrigi (Sanskrit 
vrihi a wolf), a ruler of M&lwa, who introduced new divisions into the old castes. As 
Yrika is the Sanskrit for a wolf this story may be a trace of the connexion between the 
Gurjjaras and the admission of foreigners as Agnikulas. 

* Kawlinson Trans. Roy. Geog. Society. IX. 51*. Compare D’Herbelot Bihliotheque 
Orientate, II, 158. 

* Jonr. Bom. JBr. R. A. S. IX. Proceedings XXIY. Compare Gnrjak tiie fourth class 
among the Ossetes of tho Caucasus who aro the descendants of Georgian captives in 
war. Jour, R. A. Soc. XX. 371. 

* Ency, Britannica (Article Georgia). X. 133. 
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Encyclopaedia Britnnnica favours the view Hint the Khazars are near 
akin fo the Armenians and Georgians in which be sajB lie has tho support 
of the Arab geographers who knew the Khazars best. 1 

The Ghozz, the ancestors of the Seljnks and Osmdnlis, may be dis- 
missed from the nnmber of possible claimants, as they did not pass 
south of tbe Oxus until the eleventh century. 2 There remain the 
Kashins (b.c. 100 - a.d, 400), the Keddras (a.d. 380-550), the Jne-Jocs 
(a.d. 400 - 500), and the Khazars or White Hunaa (a.d, 450 - 600). 

Cunningham takes the Gnjar hack to fclie Yneclri either the Great 
Yuechi called Kashins or Gush&nB® who entered the Kabul valley about’ 
b.c. 120 or the late Little Ynechi called Keddras who about a.d. 390 
passed down by Chitrdl and Svrifc to Feshiwar, One chief ground 
on which Cunningham favoured the identification of the Gujars with 
the Great Ynechi was the second name of the tribe. This was then • 
read Kora but the true rendering has since been shown to he Kashin. 4 
The difficulty of accepting Kushan or GnBhdn as the original of Gurjar 
is not only in the changes from sh to r and from the final’n to r, 6 but 
also in the feet that no reference to Gurj or Gnijjara occurs in India 
until after the close of Kashin power (a.d. 400).° The Kusdne division 


1 Ency. Brit. XIV. 55. One of these Arab writers was Abnlfaraj (a.d. 1243) who 
held that tbc Gorges or people of Georgia were tbe same as the Khozars or Khazars. 
D’Hcrbclot (Bib. Or. II. 158) considered the two races very different. One point of 
resemblance may be noted that like the White Hiinas and Kliazars, and tlie ShrimAlis 
of south Kdthidwdr, the Georgians cut their hair short, like churchmen, says Marco 
Polo. Yule's Edition, I. 50. 

- In the time of Ibn Haukal and of A1 Masudi (a.d. 940) Kusli&n the capital of the 
Gozzcs was in ParghAna on the Jaxartes, (Beinaud’s Abulfeda, ccclnvi. ; Howorth’s 
Mongols Div. II, Part I. page 290). Masudi (Prairies D’Or, II. Ip) calls the Gliozzi the 
Bedouins of the Turks raiding into the territory of the Khazars to the north of the 
Caspian. One early reference in Sacy’s Translation of Mirkond, 341, that Behram Gor 
(Varahron V. a.d. 4-20-440) marched Into the country of the Ghozz is apparently a 
mistake for Kbazar. The Ta-Gaz-Gaz arc even later than the Ghozz. In the tenth 
century Masudi (Reinaud’s Abulfcda ccxxix. 5 Prairies D’Or, I. 2SG) describes the 
Ta-Gaz-Gaz as rulers of the city of Kushtfn in the Tarim valley to the cast of tho Bolor 
hills. No tribe of Turks was more powerful brave or majestic than the Ta-Gaz-Gaz. 
The same kingdom is referred to in the Pchlcvi writers of the ninth century. 

3 Compare Kauika that is Kanisbka king of (the) Gnshdn. BuckkilTs Life of 
Buddha, 240. 

* Wilson’s Ariarm Antiqna, 309, 359, 3GG, 375, 378 ; Cunningham’s Arch. Bop. II. 
64, 68. A trace of the Ivors was found in the Kors Banians of fcindh who visit Central 
Asia and St. Petersburg!!. Ditto ditto, 73; Burton’s Sindh, 314; Campbell’s 
Ethnology Jour. A. S. XXXV. II. 13. 

s Cunningham Ancient Geography, 40, notices that Turki languages change r into 
sJt. The change of n into rmust be considered a serious difficulty.. The reading 
of the A.D. 1169 inscription at Snmndth in which Kumaripdla is called Lord of 
- Gurjen Mandala (Tod Western India, 505) has not been verified, 

6 Cunningham Arch. Survey Report, IT. T2 says s No reference has been traced to 
KnsMns after ad. 300. Still the Sakas, Shdbis, and ShAhiln-u-Sb&bis continued in 
power till the end of the fonrth century. Compare Samudragapta’s Pillar inscription 
about a.d. 390. Bhagvdnldl’s Early Gujar&t, 64. One reason why Cunningham 
accepted the Kushdn origin of the Gurjjara was that Kaira aDd Broach inscriptions 
seemed to prove the Western Indian Gurjjams to have been in power as early as a.d. 
400, This implied an entry into India of probably at least fifty years earlier, a ddtc 
at which so far as is known no fresh horde had entered India since the Kuslidns. The 
evidence on which General Cunningham’s position was based has been shewn to bo 
misleading partly because certain of the early Gurjjara grants were forgeries, partly 
because tho epoch date of the true grant was not thoSfoka a.d, 78 bnt the Traifculaka 
A.D. 248. BhagvdnldVs Gujardt, 59 and 117. It is perhaps because he maintains 
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of tlic Gurjjaras on the Indus and Jamna 1 and the Gurjjara legend that 
Kasli the son of Rama was their founder need not imply more than 
that on their overthrow a section of the Kushans sought protection 

- under the shelter of the Gurjjara b. 

When the argument based on the name Kors lost its force by the 
correction of the word Kors to Kushan, General Cunningham, being as 
shewn below forced to choose a tribe which entered India not later than 
the middle of the fourth century, fell back on the Little Y ucchi or 
Kedara, But the Kedarns had little in themselves to support the 
identification, and with the removal of the necessity for placing the 
arrival of tho Gnjars earlier than the close of the fifth century tlio 

’ Kedara claim like tho Kushan claim seems to fall to the ground . 2 
The probable claimants are therefore reduced to two the Jue-.Tue or 
AvArs (a.d. 390) and tho Kliazars or White Hiinns (a.d. 450-500). 

One difficulty in the way of identifying tho Gurjjara with the 
Kliazar or White Hdna is that in the accounts of tho Huna conquest 
of India the name Khazar does not occur. It may be argued that if 
so well known a tribe as the Kbazars took part in the invasion some 
trace of their name must remain. So far as this argument carries 
weight it would be satisfactory to find for the Gurjjaras a position 
in the great White Hfina invasion subordinate enough to account for 
the absence of their name. Such a position suits the Jue-Juo or Avars 
the tribe of eastern Tartars who driven from Central China by tho 
Tukien or Turks about a.d. 350 apparently passed north across tho 
Mustiigh range, and, about a.d. 380, driving Kitolo or Kedara the laBt 

- of the Baktrian Knshdns out of Balk attacked tho Persians at the close 
of the fourth century. They seem to have been worsted by the 
Sassanian Behrdm Gor (a.d.420 -440), But, after the close of Behrdra’s 
reigu, reinforced by the White Hiinas or Bphthalites, they seem to 
have returned, conquered Persia (a.d. 460 - 480), and swept into India. 
Two objections stand in the way of accepting the identification of the 
Gurjjara with the Jne-Jue. First the wide difference in the name and 
second that the importance of the Gurjjaras ever since their arrival in 
India shows they must have been a leading tribe either the Hunas or 
the Khazars. Reasons are given below for explaining the absence of 
reference to Khazars by the fact that the early insciiptibns refer to 
them by the complimentary title "of Mihiras or Maitrakas. 

What is known of the early history of the Gurjjaras in India points 
to their arrival during tho last quarter of the fifth or the first quarter 
of the sixth century (a.d. 470 -520). That is the Gurjjaras seem to 
have formed part of the great horde of which the Juan-JuAn or Avars, 
and the EphthaliteB Hyatilahs Yetas or White Hunas were leading 
elements. The question remains: How far does the arrival of the 
Gurjjara in India during the early sixth century agree with what 
is known of tho history of the Khazar ? The name Khazar appears 
under the following forms. Among Chinese as Kosa, among - 
Russians as Khwalisses, among Byzantines as Chozars or Chazars, 
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the doubtful Gurjjara inscriptions to be genuine that Dr. Biihler says (Inti. Ant. 
XVII. 285 - 293) the Gurjjara race must have entered India shortly after the 
Christian era. 

1 Cunningham Arch. Survey Keport, II. 59. 

a Of the identification with Ked&ra the editor of tho Jhelam Gazetteer, 43, says ; 
Tiie arguments were recondite and did not satisfy General Cunningham himself. 
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among Armenians as Kbazirs, and among Arabs both as KUoznr 
and under the somewhat doubtful -plural formB of Klinrlup and 
Khazlaj. 1 Other variations come closer to Gnrjjara. These are 
Gazar the form Khazar takes to the north of the sea of Asof; 
Ghyssr the name for K bazars who have become Jews} and Ghnsav the 
form of Kh azar in use among the Lesghiaus of the Caucasus. 2 
Ho worth nud the writer iu the Encyclopaedia Britannica follow Klaproth 
in holding that the Khazars arc the same as the White Hunas. 8 The 
White Hunas who eutered India about the middle of the fifth centnry 
seem to have passed from northern settlements in the Kirgiz steppes 
through Samarkand to Balkh. In the Oxns valley these White Hunas 
seem to have overtaken the Juan-Jn^n, who had crossed thB Jaxarfcea 
about fifty years before them. The White Hunas seem to have found 
the JuAu-Jndn weakened by the successes of Varahran V-. (ivd. 420-440) 
(Behrdm Gor) and to have led them to a fresh onslanght on Persia, 
which, under their great leader Yu-chin the Happiness Giver, at the 
close of the fifth century resulted in forcing the jSassanian to pay 
tribute. That be waR overlord of Persia may explain why Ynchin adopt* 
ed Khushnawaz the Persian rendering of his Chinese titlo Shulo-Puchin 
that is Happiness Giver. Still the few years between their arrival in 
Balkh and their advance into India seem too short an interval to admit 
of this section of tbe horde coming much under Persian influence. These 
eastern or Oxus valley White Hunas were known to the Chinese as Yetas, 
the beginning of Yeta-i-li-to the name of their ruling family, a name 
which the nations of the west altered to Hyatilah and Ephthaliie. 
Among Armenians Persians and Arabs the name Khazar, though it is 
sometimes used of the Oxns valley Ephthalites, seems mainly to belong 
to the sections of the horde who remained north of the Jnxortes or who 
spread south to north-west Persia either by water or by the west shore of 


1 Compare Encyclopaedia Britannica Article Khazar. According to D’Herbelofc 
(Bibliotheca Orientate, 11.455) Kbozar is the correct spelling ; DeGuigneS says 
(Huns. I. Part II. £07) Khozar called by the Chinese Khoza Turks. It seems that 
the wild desTert Rajput, the robber Khoza (compare Tod’s Annals o£ Rajasthcfn, II. 
307) may be a trace of Khazars who came with the Ju&u-Ju&n and so being more 
under Chinese influence than the bulk of the class has held himself aloof from 
Hindu influences. Another branch who entered India as Khazars but have rejected 
the Hindu version of their tribe name seem to be tbe Chhajra Jats and Rajputs 
in the west Punjab (MuzaffarAbid Gazetteer, 34 and 67). With regard to the form 
Khuzluj, also written (Yule’s Cathay, I. clxxxvi, note 7) Hazlakh, Kazlakh, and 
Khizilji, Masudi’s details (Prairies D’Or, I. 2S8-9) that they are the best of the 
TnrkB in form and grace and stature and complexion and beauty : that their capital 
in his timo (a,d. 940) was to the north of the Jaxartes in Fargh&na and Shash 
(Tasbkend), and that their head was the highest ruler among the Turks, agree 
with the Khuzluj being Khazars though it seems strange that Masndi should fail to 
notice that the Khuzluj and the Khazars were the same. The description of the 
Khuzluj as the handsomest and best made of Turks is in agreement with other 
description of Khazars : Khazar settlements at Farghdna and Shash coincide with 
White H 1133 a settlements ; and that their Kbdkhon is the highest of Khnkhans 
bears out Howorth’s remark (Jour. Ethno. Soo. [N, S t ] II. 182-192), that like the 
Arsaks or Parthians tho Khazars (or Circassians) supplied the princely and 
governing caste to aU-the northern Caucasus, It also agrees with Parkers statement 
(A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 270) that the Khilkhan who made the treaty with 
Rome in A.u. 669 was a Khazar ; and with Firdausi’s (a.t>. 1020) application of the 
word Khazar to all the leading northern Turks. (Compare Enel. Brit. Art. Khazar.) 

3 Howorth’s Jour. Ethnol, Soc. (N. S.) II. 188 ; Journal As. Ser. VI, Tom. V. page 

201 . 

3 Howorth Jour. Ethnol. Soc. (N. 5.), II, 18? ; Ency. Brit, Art. Khazar ; Klaproth 
Jour, As. Ser. I. Tom. V, page 154, - 
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fcho Caspian. In the Indian references to the fortunes of tlxe great White 
EEtina invaders p the name Khazar does not appear. Indian writings 
describe these invaders either as Hunas or as Mihiras that is Meds. It 
is known that a White Huna host crossed the Oxus and passed south to 
India. The question remains : Did the horde that crossed the Oxus on its 
way to India unite with any other body of White Hinas or Khazai’3 
before they entered India. Admitting that the Khazar and the 
White Huna are one it follows that the Khazars included two distinct 
elements, a fair or Ak- Khazar, the Akatziroi or Khazaroi of Byzantine 
writers, and a dark or Kara Khazar. 1 The Kara Khazar was short ugly 
and as black as an Indian. He was the Ugrian nomad of the steppes 
who formed the rank and file of the army. The White Khazar or White 
Huna was fair-skinned black-haired and beautiful, their women (in the 
ninth and tenth centuries) were sought after in Baghdad and Byzantium. 

- According to Klaproth, a view adopted by the writer in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 2 the White Khazar represented the white race which, since 
before Christ, has been settled round the Caspian. As White Hunas, 
EphthaliteB, White Ugrians, Sarogons, and White Bulgnrs this white 
race wero the carriers between Europe and east Asia ; they were also the 
' beax-ors of the brant of Tartar inroads. From this white race towards 
the end of the second century after Christ, the Khazar comes to the 
front. Between a.d. 178 and 198 according to Hoses -of Khorene 
(a.d. 450) Khazars, mixed with Bazilians, attacked the Armenians 3 and 
were beaten. Armenian writers mention a Khazar invasion through 
DarMnd on the west Caspian in A.D. 350. 4 In A.D. 359 Constantins or 
Lothanu8 the son of Constantine the Great (a.d. 320 -343) collected 
Khazars and Arabs to fight Sapor the Sassanian (a.d. 309 - 379) who had 
lately (a.d. 350 - 357) come to terms with the Jnsin-Jnitn or Avdr 
invaders from the north-east. 6 Four years later (a.d. 363) the Khazars 
aided tho Emperor Julian in his war with Sapor. 6 Shortly after this 
alliance with -Rome the Ugrians or black Huns of the north Caspian 
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1 Ency. Brit. Art. Khazar. , It seems doubtful if Ak-Khazar is more than tho Arab 
plural Akhazar. 

* Klaproth in Journal Asiafiqno Sor. I. Tom. III. page 133-4, 

5 Klaproth in Jonr. As. Ser. I. Tom. III. page 153 - 160. 

4 Jr. As. Ser. VI. Tom. 7 II. page 153 ; Avdall’s Armenia in Jr. As. Ser. VI. Tom. 
VII. 163. A point which confuses Khazar and other invasions of Baktria {Balkli) 
and Persia is the reference to Caspian Gates. There are three sets of Caspian 
(•Sates and two of the three are each near n Darbdnd and also a Djor. Tho three 
gates arc : (i) in the north-west of the Caspian at the end of the Caucasus, known 
a3 tho Alan Albanian or Hdna gates, with, in the neighbourhood a Darbdnd and 
aDjor;,(ii) at the extreme north-we3t of Partbia to the south of tho Caspian 
the defile which is called either tho Caspian gates or tho gates of the Kushdns ; 
(iii) far cast near the great dosort, witn a Darbdnd and a Djor in the neigh- 
bourhood, near Kes and a hundred miles south of Samarkand, were iron- clomped 
gates of wood to keep out invaders. Apparently these last iron gates wore constructed 
by tho Kushdns and wero at first (a.d. 480) known as the Teta anti afterwards (a.d. 560) 
as the Turk gates. Compare Beal’s Buddliist Records, I. 36 note 119. ' 

s Tarikh-i-Tabari (a.d, 838- 922), I. 840. Sapor in the east near the Oxus met 
and came to terms with a mixed horde apparently the harbingers of the Jue-Jno 
or Judn-Jndn. Among them were tho Chionites apparently Hunas, the Enseni 
that is the blue-eyed red-haired Wu-Sun from Snngaria north of the Mustdgh hills, 
and tho Vert® probably tho Avdrs or Yudn-Yudn. To these new allies Sapor added 
the famous S’akus of Begestdn or Sakastene on the Helmand sontli of Herat and 
the Gclani the Gaols or Jaols of Masudi A.d. 940 (Prairies D’Or, IT, 7, 14, 19) in the 
morasses of the south Caspian, Rawlinson’s Sassanians, 169 • 176, . 

6 Ency. Brit. Art, Khazar. 
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steppes -rose to power and so suddenly ovevswepfc the Khazara that 
Armenian writers record an invasion of Huns between a.d. 376 and 
378. 1 * The Kbazars bowed and for a time the Black Huns overlorded thein 
peacefully. In a.d. 434 tbe discovery by the great Attala that the 
emperor Theodosius was stirring tbe Khazar s to attack the Black Hunas, 
led him to crush tbe Khazars (a.d. 448) and znake bin eldest son their 
king. 5 The Black Huna grip on the Khazar was loosened by Attila's 
death in a.d, 454. Apparently this Black Huna ascendancy (a.d.370- 
450) explains why, in the early fifth century, to the north-east of the 
Caspian tbe Ephtbalites or Yetas began to press from the Kirgiz steppes 
on the Juan- Juan. The defeat of the Juan -Juan by the great Behram 
Gor (a.d. 420-440) turned this pressure into support. The Ephtlialites 
met the retiring Juitn-Judn stopped them and setting themselves at their ' 
head led them back to tbe conqnest of Persia. The same withdrawal 
from their Black Huna conquerors seems to have driven the Khaznrs of 
the north-west Caspian, both by water and by land, down tbe weBt coast 
of the Caspian into south Armenia and north Media where they continued 
in strength till at least as late as the tenth century. 3 Towards the 
close of the fifth century fresh inroads seem to have begun as it is 
recorded that in a.d. 490 Kobad defeated the Khazars and bnilt a town 
at Amid to keep them in check. 4 About two years later (a.d. 492 ?) , driven 
from Persia because he supported Mazdak tbe communist, Kobad retired 
to the Hayatilah, that is apparently to the eastern "White Hunas whose 
capital was Badeghiz about seventy miles north of Herat. With their aid 
and with the help of the army of Khorusan Kobad defeated his brother 
Jamasp. 6 These details seem to show that towards the close of the fifth 
century two divisions of White Hunas were settled in north Persia. Of 
these one was the Khazats 6 of Amanoh and Azarbaijan in south Armenia, 
Tabari’s (a.d. 838 - 922) country of the Khazars, 7 who ruled the Caspian or 
Khazar sea. 8 The other settlement, with their capital at Badeghiz north 


1 Jr. As. Ser. VI. Tom. V1L page 353. , 

s Klaproth Jour. As. Ser. I. Tom. III. pages 353051 ; Ency. Brit. Art. Khazar. 

3 Compare Ency. Brit. (Art. Khazar) page 60. The Khazars swept forward in a mass 
overrunning Iberia Georgia and Armenia. They were not driven north of Darbind till 
a.d. 607. The writer mentions an attack on the Khazars by Judn-Jndns and AvArs 
soon after Attila’s death (a.d. 454). These AvArs must have remained north of nnd 
distinct from the horde of Jndn- Joins or Avdrs who passed sonth to the Chens and 
defeated the Kashins of Balk about a.d. 350. On the east const of the Caspian the 
Juin-Judn preceded the White Hiina by at least fifty years A.D. 350 -.400. In holding 
both the east and west shores of the Caspian the Khazar repeated the performance ox 
the Parthian or Dahae the ruling caste of Parthiaos (b.C. 240- A.d. 240j. 

4 Bawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 342. The accounts of this period are complicated by 
the apparently mistaken statement that about A.D. 490 an Ephthalitc commander retired 
west from Badeghiz with 100,000 men. Cunningham Ninth Inter. Congress, I. 223-224, 

8 Abnl Fida’s (A.D. 1324) History of tho Khazars, Arab Text page 88. . _ 

6 The Persian and Armenian references say little with regard to this' great Median 
settlement of Khazars. Tabari (A.D. 83S - 922, Tarikh JL 342) supplies the omission. In 
A.D. 5S9 when enemies arose on dll sides against Hormazd (a.d. 679 - 590) the son of 
Naushirvfin the Turks came from, the east, tbe Romans from the west, and the Khazars 
from Amandh and Azarbaijan that is south Armenia and north Media. 

7 Tarikh-i-Tabari, T. 894. ' 

8 According to D’Herbclot (Bibliothequo Orientalc, II.' 435) tho name the sea of 
tbe Khazars was adopted from the capital of tho Khazars to tho north of the Caspian. 
But ns tho Khazar sea is mainly an Arab name it seems probable that tho name was 
adopted from the control over tho sea enjoyed by tbe Khazars of the Khazar country .of 
Adiabene and Resbt to the north of Media at the south-west corner of" the lake. This 
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of Ilorat known ns Hyatilalis ■ or Yctas, wero the White Hunas, who, 
soon after the middio of tho fifth century, had passed south and west 
of tho Oxus valley. Tho question remains : Did tho Khaznrs amalgamate 
with tho Yelns and together pass conquering into India. 1 To thiB 
tho answer is they did amalgamate. According to Rnwlinson in a.d. 
480 . when tho Knshfms, that is really tho White Hunas though they 
doubtless had assimilated a Kuslian elomcnt, defeated tho Sassanian 
Peroses (Firuz a.d. 459 - 484) in a great war they held the whole of 
the south border of tbo Caspian from Astarfibud in tho south-east 
comer to Darbdnd in Albania in tho north-west. With this Tabari's 
(a.d. 838-922) details of events a contnry later agree. 2 Tabari says ; At 
the accession of Hormazd (a.d, 579-590) the sou of Naushirvdn the 
Klinzara .from Amnnnh and Azarbaijan, that is south Armenia and 
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origin is supported by the other Arab name for the Caspian Gurjnn which is called after 
fiurjan the ancient Ifyrkntim the modern Arts rib Ad at tho south-east corner of the 
lake. 

* After the close of tho fifth century tho history of the western Klmznrs shows no 
further connection with India. In the early sixth century A JO. 507 they nrc said (line. 
Brit. Art. Klinznr) to liaro been forced from south Armenia north to Dnrbind. But ns 
is shown below this can apply only to fresh immigrants. In a.d. 562 Cluwroes 
Nnusbirvitn (A.D. 537 - 679) defeated tho Klmznrs and on one of the Caucasus spurs built 
n wall and tower to defend the city Bab-ul-Aliwnb against the attacks of Klmzars ami 
Alan. (Kawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 4 22; Masttdi’s Prairies D’Or, II. 2; Klaproth JI. 
As. Ser. I. Tom. III. 162). Klmzars again invaded Armenia in a.d_G8D (Rawlinsou’s 
Seventh Monarchy, 4G7) finally nllying themselves with the Boman emperor Ilcraclius 
in a.». C20. They, four years later (a.d. 021), invaded Persia by tbe west Dnrbind. It is 
in connection with this alliance that (A.D. 027) the Byzantine writers first refer to the 
Klmzars. (Howortli in Jonr. Etlin. Soc. N. S. II. 180.) From this date the term of 
prosperity of the Klmznrs of the north Caspian begins and Inst-, for nearly 300 years. 
In A.d. 740 the north Caspian Klmznrs became Jews. In the ninth century Ibn 
Khurdadbab (a.d. 8G0) notices tbnt so great was the power of the Khnzars in Astmhnn 
and in their capital Itil on the Volga that not only were both the Black Sea and tbe 
Caspian called the sen of the IChnzars but the Volgn also came to be known as the river 
of tho Klmzars : the country between the Caucasus and the Don was great Khaznria 
nnd the Crimea little Klmznrin. (Jonr. As. Ser. VI. Tom. V.pagc231, 516-527 ;Mnsmll 
Prairies D’Or, I. 2S8-289.) The welding of the Slavs by tho Varangians in a,d. 802 
transferred the centre of power from the Khnzars. In A.b. 905 tho Bussians dealt them 
a crushing defeat. And in A.D. 101 C Khnznrin won blotted out between Byzantium nnd 
Bussin. After losing tlio Crimea tho Klmzars retired to their old homes to the cast of the 
Caspian and tho Lower Volga. (Klaproth in Jour. As. Ser. I. Tom. III. page 151.) Tho 
importance of the KImzar settlements in south Armenia nnd north Media, which nbout 
a.d. 6S0 rose against Ilormnzd, the son of Nnusliiwiin (A.D. 579-590), is shown by the know- 
ledge of Chinese writers of tho T’ang dynasty of a settlement of Khnzars to tho north- 
west of tho Arab’s. (Parker’s A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 270.) In A.D. 010 the 
Arabs agreed to let tho Klmzars continue in Azarbaijan free from tribute on condition that 
they gunrded the passes against the Turks nnd other northern tribes. (Tarikli-i-Tabari, 
IV. 503.) In a.d. 685 tho governor of Basrah pnssed through the KImzar territory to 
Bnb-ul-Abwab collected booty but made little Insting impression. (Tarikh-i-Tnbnvi, 
IV. 714-715.) In A.D. 724 tlio Klmzars defeated tho Arab general .Tarmh nnd passed south 
pillaging nnd destroying to Ardbcl nnd Ekbat Ana, tho capital of Media tho modern EE atn fUlnn, 
and were dislodged only after a severe campaign. (Tiirikh-l-TalAri, IV. 710 - 718.) Tho 
Arabs followed up their advantage and drove tho Khiiznrs out of Armannh (Ardalan?) 
and Azarbnijnn (Ditto, 720-721). Perhaps tho last raid of tho northern Klmzars took 
place in A.p. 798 (H.182), when tho Khfikau wnsted Armenia in consequence of his 
daughter being killed in passing to Baghdad to marry ono of tbo Barmck family of 
Hnrun’s minister (Tnbari's AnimlB Arab Toxt. III. 048, XV. 317, XVI. 123). Besides 
tbo Median laud to the south-west of tho Caspian tho Arabs called .Turjan or Uyrkania 
tbo modern Astnr.'ib&d the land of tho Klmzars. Tarikh-i-Tabari, IV. 501, and apparently 
11ml Khnrdiidliab A.D. 860. Jour, As, Ser.. VI, Tom. V, 231, 

8 Tnrikli-i -Tabari, II. 342, 
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noith Media -went against him. This statement shows that the 
Hun-scared Khazars of the fourth century had remained unchallenged in 
south Armenia and Media. It follows that Naushirvdn’s (a.d. 536 - 573) 
wall (a.d. 562) of which ruins remain near Darband was not built to keep 
out the long .settled Khazars, but to keep back the Turks the oppressors 
of both White Hunas and Khazars. 1 The fact that well informed Arab 
writers believed the Khazars to be Georgians, a view which still finds 
support, may explain, by an eastward movement of tho south Armenian 
and Median Khazars, the Georgian tradition that towards the close of the 
fifth century their great king Vakhtang (a.d. 469- 500) led an army to 
India. 2 If as is likely this tale has a basis in fact it follows that the great 
horde that entered north-west India in the lato fifth century included 
three main sections : A Jn&n-Ju&n or Avar contingent, a coarser and 
„ subordinate element, nnd two sets of White Hunas the Eplitbalites from 
the east Caspian coast and the Khazars from tho west and sonth-west 
Caspian coasts. Each of these White Hdna hordes would include a fairer 
class and a darker class. In the Merv and Herat contingent these two 
classes would he known as Hunas and Kora that is black Hunas. 
In the south Armenian and north Median contingent the two classes* of 
KhAzars would seem to be the origin of the two Indinn tribes the Bad or 
Bajpnt and the common or low class Gurjjarn. This difference between 
the north-east and the north-west contingent may account for one of 
the most notable results of the invasion of this horde, namely the push- 
ing onward of two distinct worships the worship of Siva from tho f 
north-east and the worship of Mihira, tho Sun, partly from Bnlkh 
but more especially from Persia. A trace both of the beautiful and 
of the coarse dans seems to survive in the complimentary Milrwar 
proverb * As handsome os a Hdna * and in the abusive Gujarat pro- 
verb * Tellow and short as a Hina's beard.’ Further it may have beon 
the south Armenian and north Median Khazar who contributed the ' 
Christian element in the Hdna horde which interested Cosmos (a.dj 
525) as well as the sixth century Greek and Roman architecture which m 3 
found both in the Kabul valley and in Kashmir. 3 Finally this double- 
Kh dzar or White Hdna element may explain how Indian inscriptions 
recording the victories and the defeats of the great horde refer to them as 
Hunas and as Maitrakas that is Mihiras. The inferences to sixth centnry 
Hunas seem to bo to White Hunas. The Mihiras seem to be nerr-como 
Meds or Mers, sun-worshippers from Media the introducers of the Median 
Magh Brdbmans whose name Mahar or Meber both in the Panjiib and in 
Rajputdna remains the term of respect for tho Khazar or Gujnr. 4 Under 
its Hindu form Guijjara, Khazar seems to have become the nnmchy which, 
the hulk of the great sixth century horde was known. Possibly because it 
implied that the bearer was a sun-worshipper, tho term or title Mihira 


1 A1 Mnsudi (A.D. 940) Prairies D’Or, II. 2, says to guard Bab-ul-Abwab from llie 
neighbouring tribes of the Turks and Sariss such as tho Kh.tzars nnd the Alans. 

s Compare Enc. Brit. Art. Georgia IX. Ed. X. 432 nnd Art, Ehazar XIV. 59, 

3 Cosmos in Yule’s Cathay, I. clxxii. (172); Fergusson’s Architecture, 284-6. 
Mr. V. A. Smith J. A. S. Bo, Br. XiYIII. Pt. 1. 108 - 109 admits the Doric fluting and 
ovolos of tho Kfishmir pillars of about a.d. 400. He docs not understand how Greek 
influence came bo late. Klaproth notices that by a.d. 8G0 roan} Khazars had become 
Christians. Jour. As. Soc. I. Tom. III. page 364, 

4 Montgomery Gazetteer, 51, It is jcmnrkahle that Gobineau (II istoire Res Pcrses 
I, ITS) holds that tho Khazars arc of a Median origin. But thi« connoilionlic uould 
trace to very much earlier times than the first centuries of the CUristi.ro era. 
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v fell into disuse. By degrees ns the new-comers rose to be Bajpnts and 
K shatviyns the namo Gurjjara passed ont of favour among tlie higher clans 
and was mainly continued by, and is now almost confined to, tho middle 
and lower class representatives of the great sixth century White Huna 
horde. 

It has been noticed that in Georgia the oriental forms Gurga and 
Kurge have been derived from the tribe of Gurgis which Abulfarage 
(a.d. 1243) considers the same as the Khazars, 1 But the more usual 
derivation from the river Kur or Cyrus 2 seems more probable though it 
is not unlikely that the river gave its nnme to the tribe and the tribe to 
the country. The second place whose name seems a trace of the Khazars 
is TChivn, the Arab Kliyarism the classic Chorasmia, which was known 
to the Persians as Gurgmi and to the Arabs as J urjanj and now by 
dropping tho initial gnttnral is Urganj. 3 According to D’Herbelofc it was 
from this G urganj that the Arabs called the Caspian Georgian. 4 * The classic 
form (Chorasmia) seems to point to some local origin of the name though 
it is to be noted that Arab writers placed Khazars in the neighbourhood 
of Khiva and that the coast near Khiva is one of the chief places of trade 
on the Caspian. 6 Again the modem Astarabad at the south-east comer 
of the Caspian, which was also called the land of the Khazars by the 
Arabs and was a centre of trade, was known to the eighth and ninth cen- 
tury Arabs as Jurjan. or Djordjdn. 6 Compare Burnes’ ancient river of 
Goorgan and capital of Goorgan of which traces remained in the Gumbaz 
Kaoos near Astarsibad. 7 8 In spite of tho suitableness both in the form 
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1 D’Hcrhclot’s Bibliotlicquc Oriontale, II. 268 } Jour. B.B. R. A. Soc. IX. Proceed- 
ings XXIV. In its passage from Armenia to India the namo Khazar would be likely to 
come under tlic following changing influences. Tho initial guttural might be dropped 
> lR _ tbo Mongol IChoulaktt becomes Halaku and G organ j (Kbiva) becomes Urganj ; tho 
initial K might become a a as Kushftn turns to GnshAn 5 tho «r might become a o ns 
T orjan (Kbiva) turns to Gorganj and Jurgan (Hyrkania) into Gurgan ; tho b might 
,>ecome a z in agreement with Turki and Mongolian practice ; the j might become a 2 

s the Persian janrj becomes sanj in Arabio 5 tbo n might become L as some of the 

findu Kusli and Cl.itT.il tribes cannot distinguish between l and r. 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, I. 661 note 44. At tho same time it is to bo noted that 
Rawlinson (Herodotus, IV. 232) thought tbo Georgian clemeut modern. The Saspoires 
or Abeiros lasted till A.D. GOO when they were overrun by AvArs, Huijats, and modern 
Georgians. 

3 Ho worth’s Mongols Part II. Div. II. rage 905. Alberuni (a.d. 1030) Sachau II. 
254 calls KhvArisro Jurjan. Abnlfeda (a.d. 1342) Dod well’s Geog. Vet. Script. III. 
gives Kurkanj as the Persian and AI Jorjaniyab as the Arab form, 

4 D’Hcrbelot’s Bib. Or. II. 347 ; Alberuni (A.d. 1030) fcncbnn I. 258 calls tbo 
Caspian the sea of Jurjan. Al Masudt (a.d. 040) Murnj Arab Text Cairo Edn. 1. 168 
givox both tbo sea of Khozar and tlio sea of Jurjin ns numes of tbo Caspian and in 
addition tho sea of Bab-ul-Abwab on tbo west coast, tbo sea of Jabal probably Goyl or 
Gelauoi in the. south, and the sea Tabaristafu bordering on Hyrkania in tho south- 
east. Alberuni (a.d. 1030), Sachau I, 268, mentions Jaritfn and NizApur together 
apparently meaning AstarAbrfd. 

s Instances of tlie Arabs calling Gnrgnuj or Jurjan tbo land of the Khazars are to 
bo found in TarikLi-i. Tabari (A.D.837-922)IV. 504 and in Ibn Kburdddbah (a.d.860)Jo. As. 
<Scr. VI. Tom, V. page 231. It is to be noted that it is difficult to tell whether tho 
Jurjan referred to is Khiva (Cliorasmla) or is AstarAbid (Hyrkania) at tbo south-east 
corner of tho Caspian. 

'According to Ibui KhallikhAn Biog. Diet. s. v. Yezd-ibni-Muhaltab. Yczid in 
A.p. 710-717 was tho first Arab to conquer Tnbaristan and Jurj&n. Djordjafa appears in 
Ibn KlinrcUbah’s (a.d. 831) tribnte lists apparently as AstarAbAd or Hyrkania. Jo. As. 
Scr. VI. Tom. V. jrago 216 (1865). Similarly in Mirkhond (Sacy’s Trans. 372) DjordjAn 

is Hyrkania. 

8 Travels in Bokhara, II. 117, Compare Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, Partbians 
2 (3) and Herodotus, IV, 19D. 
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In India. 


of tbe name and in tie position of the country the name connection with 
Khazar or Gnrjjara seems improhahle. The originseems the river Gurj 
or “Wolf in Persian a derivation which is supported by the feet that Vrik 
the- Zend original of Hyrk in Hyrkania also means wolf. 1 * A third tract 
with a name suggestive of Khazar or Gnrjjara is Gurjistdn, apparently in 
the neighbourhood of tbe White Huna capital Badeghiz, which is described 
as bounded on the north by Merv 3 on the east by Gor, on the sooth by 
Ghazni, on the west by Herat. 3 Ibn KhurdAdbah’s (a.d.821) tribute lists 
show a Gordjisfcan next Badeghiz. 3 This seems to be the tract referred 
to by Tabari <a.d. 838-922) where he tells of Nanshirran (a.d. 537 -570) 
going to Balkh and conquering the country of Tukharist&n Hiatilnh and 
Gurjistdn. 4 It may also he Hiuen Tsiang’s (A.D. 630) Jnzgilna (Hu-slri- 
kien) doubtfully placed south-east of tbe valley of the MurghAb. 5 

A modern trace seems to remain in UjaristAn the initial c being 
dropped, beyond Arghandab weBt of Hazdra. Another tract between Merv 
and Balkh seems to have been known in tbe twelfth century (a.d-1186) 
as Juzjan.® Further south on the Helmand Thornton has a GnjaristAn 
and a Gnjar-i-Khashi on the road to Seistin. 7 A third GnjaristAn is near 
Ghazni. Either this or the Helmand Gazar may be Hiuen Tsiang’B 
(a.d. 640) Hosalo, the guttural dropped and l written for r. 6 „ Again among 
the Brahuis, whose short thick bones flat features and hardworking heavy- 
eating genialness snggest the Kara or lower class Khazar, are Mingals (as 
if Mins), Nagris a known Gnrjjara subdivision, MerwAri (Mere) and 
AlehrAni (Mehiras), 9 and the doubtful Gurgananis or Gurjjnras. As no 
other explanation of these names has been offered they seem probable 
traces of thepasBage of Khazars or Gurjjaras both by Bamian and through 
SeistAn and Afghanistan into India. This iB supported by Dr. Bird (a 
rather unsafe authority) 10 who says the intermediate branch connecting 
the Afghans with the European nations is the tribe of Khazars with whom 
during the seventh century many Jews and Christians were associated. 
This suggests that the HazAras, who are found west of the Helmand, cn 
the Upper Indus, and north of Rawalpindi, and whosB character and type 
of face leans to the Mongol, may he remnants of the Kara or inferior 
Khazars. 11 * 

On the authority of the BAj Purina Alberuui (a.d. 1040) describes the - 
Pallavas S'akas Mallas and Gurjjaras as northerners- 13 The summary of' 
the Indian history of the Gnjjaras, given in the account of the ancient 
Gnrjjara capital of BhinmAl, in Yol. I. Part I. of the Bombay Gazetteer 


I Compare Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 337 note 3. 3 Elliot’s History, II. 57C* 

3 Jour. As. For. VI. Tom V, page 245. -It seems doubtfal whether Badeghiz itself 
was not called Gorgo. According to Procopius A J>. 540 (General Cunningham, Ninth, 

International Congress, I. 224) the capital of the White Htiqas was at Gorge to the 
north of the Indian Caucasus. 

4 Tnrikh, III. 3X8. 4 Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. 48. 8 Elliot’s History, II. 259. 

7 Thornton's West of India Gazetteer, 1. 20S. ^ 

8 Compare Cunningham's Ancient Geography, 89, 43. Both near Ghazni and in the 
Panjib Alberuni (a.d. 3030) Saehanll. 254 has tracts called Jurjin. 

9 Pottinger’s Balnchistin, 71, 72, 75. M Jour. Bom. As, Soc. II. 187-8. 

II There seems nothing hut the twisted name from Hazara into Hazira and the 

Mongol type to favour the common explanation that they aro Hazdras or regiments 
left by Timtir (a.d. 3398) or other Mongol conqueror. In support of Hazdra being 

Khazar it is worthy of note that in the Panjib district of Hnzira the bulk of the 

people are Gurjjaras. Cunningham’s Arch. Snrvcy Reports, II. 4 (1 8(>2). The spelling 

of Klaproth ,11. As. Ser. I. Tom. Ill, page 153-4 Qara-Hazar for Kara-Khazar would 

remove the word-difficulty, u Sacbau’s Text, chap. 29 pa^cs I50-I55. 
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showB tliat the Gurjjarn.s probably entered India abont the middle of the 
fifth centnry. The view adopted by Dr. Bhagvilnlill in liia Early Gujardt 
history is that the Valabhis who came to power either about A.D. 490 or 
525 were Gurjjaras. This view he supported by tho absence of any 
reference to the family or stock of Bhatrirka the founder (a.d. 480) of 
the dynasty ; by the friendly relations subsisting between the rulers of 
Valabhi and the Gnrjjaras of Broach (a.d. 580-808); and by the fact 
that other chiefs of Kdthi&w&r during the sovonth and eighth centuries 
were Gnrjjaras of the Ch&pa family. A serious difficulty in the way of 
the Pandit’s explanation was an epithet of BhatArka the founder of tho 
Valabhi family (a.d. 480) which seemed to describe him as making his 
name by defeating the great armies of the Maitrakas. As Maitraka is the 
same as Mihira and as Mihira is the Sanskrit form of Med or Mer it 
seemed a contradiction that a Gnrjjara should rise to fame by resisting 
another section of the same hordo of invaders. Since Dr. Bhagydnl&Fs 
history was written, Dr. Hnltsch has published information which shows 
that the Valabhis were not only not opposed to the Maitrakas but were 
themselves Maitrakas. It follows that the Geblots and other Rajputs 
who trace their origin to tho Bill as or Villas of Valabhi nro also 
Mihiras, and therefore Gurjjaras since Mihira is a respectful name for 
Gurjjara. 1 Tho earliest known mention of tho Gnrjjaras nnder that name 
is their defeat hy Prabhaknravardhana (A.D. 590-606) tho father of the 
great S'ri Harsha (a.d. 606-641) of Mngadha. The position given to 
tho Gnrjjaras in tho list of Prabhdkaravardhana’s conquests, between tho 
king of Sindh and the Latas that is the rulers of the present Gnjardt 
south of tho Malii, suggests that at that time the Gurjjara head-quarters 
were in south Mdrwdr. This is borne out by tho description given by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuon Tsiang in a.d. 640 that the Gnrjjaras, Kiu-che-lo 
whoso capital waB Bhinmal ( JPilo-mo-lo J, ruled a rich and populous 
country and that the king was a young Kshatriya, in religion a staunch 
Buddhist. 2 Inscriptions Bhew on the whole an increase in tho power of 
the Gurjjaras of Bhinmal during the oiglith century, their territories 
towards its close including portions of Bengal. In tho ninth centnry, 
though they had suffered seriously from Arab raids, tho Jurj, also written 
'' J«jr> kings were the fourth in importance of Indian dynasties, thoir 
territories including, according to a statement of Abu Zaid (a.d. 916), 
most of tho country of Kanauj. 3 


Bhinmal was still the capital, but many important settlements had 
been made by rulers of the sub-tribe or stock-name of Chapa. These 
settlements included one at Somwith, a second afWadhwdn, and, towards 
the middle of tho eighth centnry, a third at Anahilavada which was soon 
become the capital of Bombay Gujardt. From before the end of the 
sixth century a small Gurjjara dynasty flourished at Broach. It lasted 
till the beginning of the eighth centnry and has tho special interest that 
Dadda III. (a.d. 675-700) shows how by devotion to Brahman rules a 
member of a foreign tribe can be accepted as a Kshatriya and furnished 
-with a descent from aPnranic hero. 4 The fact that after he gave up 
sun-worship for the worship of S'iva and obtained a placo as a Kshatriya^ 
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an ®trj Q nH tin Gurjar titlo of honour is Mihir or Mahar. Gazetteer, 

Gazetteer °I 80 mcn amon 8 Rajputdna Gujars aro called Mihrs. Eojputdna 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 270. 3 Abu Zaid in Elliot, 1. 10. 

* Dotails given m ^ oJ. I. Part I, of tho Bombay Gazetteer, 116-117, 
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Dad da III. and Us successors ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras illus- 
trates the apparent dislike of the Kshatriya rulers of Valabhi to admit 
an origin in ilihiras or in Gurjjaras. Though according to the burcto, 
under the Chayadas or Chdpas, a branch of the Gurjjaras (a.d. 720-956), 
Anahilavada is described aB the centre of power, that city seems at least 
till the tenth century to have been subordinate to the Gurjjaras of 
Bhinranl. Of the rulers of the great Gurjjara settlement in tho Panjab 
no details have been traced before a.d. 890. In that year tbeir power 
seems to Lave been on the decline as the Rajataraftgini mentions that 
Alakhana the Gnrjjara chief, who is said to ha of tho family of Thakkviya 
and subject to the Shahi of Kabul, had to cede the important territory of 
Takkadesa to S'ankaravaxmman of Kashmir. 1 In the early eleventh 
centnry, though this notice also shows signs of decay, the widespread 
power of the GurjjaraB all over Rajputdna is shown by Alberani’s 
remark (a.d. 1030) that the great trade centre of Nariyan or Bariua 
near Jaipur had till lately been a Gurjjara capital and that on its fall tho 
Gurjjaras had moved their capital to Jadwarh (Jaora?). 2 Meauwhilo at 
Bhinmal also Gurjjara power was declining. About a.d. 950 a horde of 
28,000 Gurjjaras left Bhinmdl and travelling in old Central Asian 
fashion in their wagons made fresh settlements in south Malwa and in 
north-east Khdndcsh. 3 With the establishment (a.d, 961) of tho Chau- 
Inkya or Solaftki family, who like the Chdvadds were of Gurjjara origin 
the capital passed from Bhinmal to Anahilavada. In a.d. 990 the 
Bhinmdl chief appears as a subordinate ally of Mularaja Solaftki of 
Anahilavdda, a change which was the result of the separation from 
Bhinmdl of the Chauhdns of Sambhar and of the Paramdras of Mdlwa as 
well as of the Solankis of A n a hi l a vada. 

One chief point of interest in connection with tho Gurjjaras is that the 
Agnikula tribes who were raised to be Rajputs by re-birth in a fee pit 
on Mount Abn were either Gurjjaras or members of tho great horde of 
which the Gnrjjara was one of the leading elements. The example of 
Dadda III. of Broach, the instance of the Valabhi dynasty, and the case of 
the Clmpas who had their original Gnrjjara clan-name Sanskritised to 
Chapotknta that is strong-bowmen and developed into the ruling Rajput 
tribe of Chdvadd or Ohaura remove all difficulty from tho suggestion 
that the Agnikula Rajputs are of the Gurjjara horde. 4 


1 RAjatamngini, 149. 

2 Sachau, II. 317; Beinnud's Fragments, 312; Arab. Survey of India, II. 242; * 
Alberuni in Bcinaud’s Memoir, 258, calls it the country near Karzit. 

S Indian Antiquary, XIX. 233. It is remarkable that a clear memory of this move- 
ment, with a close approach to correctness in dates, remains among tho Gurjjaras . 
of north Khdndesli. See the account by Mr. J. Pollen, LL.D., I.C.S., in the Khdndesli 
Gazetteer, XII. 63. , 

* The fact that the Chdvadds {a.d. 720-956) of north Gnjarit were Gurjjaras 
explains that the Gurjjarcshwar to whom (RSs Mdla, I. 34) Jaisbekar of PancMsar built 
a temple in a.d. 696 was himself. This also makes it probable that the temple which 
the White Hftna Mihirakula. (a.d. 512 - 540) built to Mihireshwnr was also to himself. 
The practice is not uncommon. The' temple of Sambba at Mahtflakshmi In Bombay, 
the temple of Ambernrfth near KalyAu, and the temple built to Takliateshwar that is to 
himself by Takhatsinghji the late Mahdrdja of Budvnagar arc cases in point, _ The 
following examples occur la the Eajdtarangini. Vijaya ruled eight years ; he built a 
symbol of Sira called by his own name (Book II, Si. 62). Matrignpta built a shrine 
called Matrignptasvdmi (Book III, SI. 253,266). Morales the minister of Pravara c cna 
built a temple called after himself a world-wonder (Book III. Si, 366). Gokarn raised a , 
sacred symbol called after himself (Book I, SI. 548) . Atoka built two shrines to Aioke- / 
svar (1, 13), Mtilarfija Chnulukya (a.d, 961 -996) built a Jain temple namod Mrilava* 
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According to the 1881 Census the total Gtijar population is 3,41 G, 837. 
The details are : Panjib 627,304, Rajputdna 402,709, Central India 337,406, 
North-West Provinces 308,909, Bombay 64,609, Central Provinces 
44,289, Ajmir 32,G90/Berdr 967, Haidarubdd 562, Bengal 41 especially 
in the Panjdb a large share of the Gnjdr population is returned as 
1 Muhammadans and Sikhs, 

The Gujar element in the population of North-Wost India may be 
arranged under fonr groups : 

(a) Classes known to be Gujars. 

< [by Special classes of Gnjara. 

(c) Divisions admitted to be of tbo Gnjar- stock. 

(d) Glasses whose Gujar origin is either forgotten or concealed. 

The classes known as Gujars havo their head-quarters in the Panjsib. 
General Cunningham 1 estimates the strength of tho Panjiib Gujars at 
about two millions wlio are scattered over tbo Duabs and aro found in 
greatest numbers* to tho west of the Ravi. They form the balk of the 
population in Hazara in the north. They occur in considerable nnmbers 
south-east in Rawalpindi and Gnjar-Khdn, in Gujarat and Giyranwala, 
and in Hasan- Abdul and Shahdlieri. The Sikhs aro almost all cither 
’> Jats or Gujars. Gujare apparently have given their namo to the little 
Gujal and to tho Gnjal propor on the Boulh slopes of tbo Hindu Kush. 2 
In Gilgifc and its neighbourhood are Gujars who keep by themselves live 
in rude hovels and pasture cattle. 3 Thom are largo numbers in tbo Swat 
valley. 4 They are scattered over tho middle hills of J amn. [ They wero 
unruly in Jchangir’s time (a.d. 1G20) in Kashmir and were planted out 
on the other side of the river.® In A.D. 1840 Vigno notices the Gujaru who 


satika and a MnhAdova templo called MiilasvAmi (BbagvanlAl's History, 160, 161). An 
inscription about A.n. 650 at Lovck in Cambodia notes tliat tlic minister who sat up statue* 
of Vishnu and of Shiv had tho statues carved in the features of himself and of his father 
and mother, (Jour, As. Ser, VI. Yol. XIX. 115 and XVII. 19.) 

One more trace of tho Oujar may be hazarded. In tbo Statistical Account of Thfma 
(Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. l’art II. 713) grounds have been shown for holding that a 
considerable section of the Gypsies of Europe aro of Mod origin and found their way to 
Egypt by sea from the ports of Sindh and KAthiAwAr. The references given in that 
note arc mainly to the Saugnnians that is to the Sangars who seem to be a Rajput tribe 
closely connected in sea enterprise with Jats Mods and ChdvadAs. Among the Egyptian 
Gy psics, who use among themselves many words closely allied to Gujattili or Simlhi are 
two small tribeB, tho GlmgAr or GhujAr and the Gliaz/is. Tho men are blacksmiths 
braziers and tinkers. The women tattoo and make blue marks. Many of the women 
are fortune tellers. They go about the streets of Cairo carrying a piece of g.t/ellc skin 
containing materials of divination and crying “1 perform divination. What is present 
I show what is not present I show," They throw shells pieces of glass and coins on the 
ground and from their position tell what will happen to those who consult them, f Lane's 
Modern Egyptians, Vol, II. eliap. VII. page 103.] That Lano is uuublc to offer any 
explanation of the name Gliugnr or Ghuj.tr suggests tlmt these wanderers uerc once 
members or hangers-on of the great Gujar horde. 

1 Arclimological .Survey (186:2), II, 4, 

2 Biddulpli’s Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 25. The loenl custom of using 1 for r has been 

noted above. Biddulpb's Tribe', of tbo Himlu Kusli, JO, 

* IJiddulph’n Tribes of tbo Hindu Kush, 70. The Gnjurs on the extreme north-west 
frontier seem to maintain tho historic fame of tho GujAr as a laugher. With the roaring 
Gujar an epithet in the Kapadvanj llAriitrahiita grant of a.d. 910 ({-’. 832) (Botnbiy 
Gazetteer, I. Parti. 129) compare the laugblike cheers of the Bxltis of LitUo Tibet 
encouraging each other by tones like the wild discordant laughter of a maniac (Vigno's 
Kashmir, II. 224, 2H 8)._ A Gnjar element scorns present in tho Balti band of iifes 
clarioncls and straight six-feet long brazen trumpets liko tho trumpet of Famo and of 
Napoleon's funeral (Ditto, 220), and also of tho Guj.irAt NAgara and other bands of 
BtmvAyas or strolling-phis ere. , 

B Drew’s Kashmir, 109. « Elliot’s History, VI. 303. 
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owns cattle and {Le Gujari who sells milk immigrants into Kashmir from 
Gujarat in the Panjab. 1 * From Kashmir 'the Gurjara country sti etches 
south along the coitrse of the Jamna through the North-West Provinces 
where in the last centuty Snharanpur was Gujariit, on south-east past 
Dchli to the south of which is the Gnjai- state of Rewari, where the ^ 
Gujars hurst in revolt after the 3857 Mutinies, 8 9 south-east to Agra with' 
Gnjai- place-names, through Gwalior which has still a Gnjargnr district 
to Bandalkliaud, 3 then south-west through MiUwa to Khandcsh, east to 
Nagpur whore they claim to he Rajputs,' 4 hack west across Bombay 
Gujardt to the sea. North of Bombay Gujarat they are numerous in 
Kach * h 5 and in the north-west states of Rajputano, and occur in smaller 
numbers over the whole south of the Punjab.® The older idea waB that 
the Gnrjar was a resident of Untraccable antiquity a cross between the ^ 
Rajpnt and the Ahir. Daring the last thirty years, as language has lost 
its place as a final race-test, opinions agree in holding the Gujars to he 
immigrants of not more than 2000 years. 7 In the plains tho Gnjars 
have lost much of their special appearance. In the Kangra hills the 
Gnjars are tall handsome men and women with peculiar features who rear 
buffaloes and who sell milk and whose women are of easy virtue. 8 

Of (6) special clnssesof Gnjarsonlytwohavebecn traced BadorBir Gnjars ( 
and Bhatti Gujars. Bad-Gurjjnras are an important class apparently repre- 
senting a separate tribe of the original horde. The name Bad is supposed 
to mean barra or great. Bnt it may he noted that badn or bede is applied 
to Turks and Uigurs in the senso of north.® Another form is Bir-gnjar 
which is supposed to mean hill-Gxyar. The Bad-Gujai-s have the special 
distinction of being according to certain acconnts-the class in which tho 
divine Krishna was bom. Though Tod inclines to refuse in Rajputaua 
the rank of Rajpnt to the Gujar he gives the Bar- Gnjar an undoubted 
place among the thirty-six raj al tribes. Tod further held the Bir-Gujars 
whose capital was Rajor to be undoubted Rajputs. They claimed descent 
from Lava or Lao the elder son of Rims.. 10 


1 Vignc’a Travels, I. 300. s Jour. R. A. Soc. XXXV. Part II, 103. V. 

1 Further east in Rcwa ore tho remains of an ancient city Gnrgimosan and near it a j 

Gojaro. Cunningham’s Archieological Survey, XIX. 85-91. 1 

* Races N.-W.P., I. 102. Tod (Western India, 39-40) notes a trace still further east 
in Srigujar a place near Chota Udepur. 

5 In Kachh Chdvadas Solankis and Vdglields are classed as Gnjara rulers. Besides 
them arc many classes of Gujaras, Leva Eanhis, Suthdrs, and Lohirs, Cutch Gazetteer, 
67, 69, 71, 72. * . 

* Cunningham’s Arehitological Survey Reports, II. 71. In Rnjputdnn, which from the 
seventh to the eleventh century was tho land of the Gurj jaras, they aro plentifnl in Ajinir 
where they rank as Jots (Raj. Gas. 1. 80, II. 39): in Bhartpur where they rant as Rajputs, 
(Ditto, 1. 162) ; in strength Tn Biana (163) and in Dholpur (261) j cultivators in Mdrwdr (II. 
215), in McwAr (III. 28), and in UlwAr (III. 206). There is perhaps a trace in Baluchistan 
in the Brahui tribe of GurganAnis and ia the Balach tribo of Gurchanis, Pottingcr’s 
BaluchistAn, 55, 57, 76, 351. In Bombay harbour the name Guzar or GuzAr appears 
among the commanders of native craft from the Matron coast. 

" Of tho local theory sec Sir J. Malcolm’s Sikhs, 136 j Thornton in Pnnjdb Gazetteer, III. 
65 ; Beames inN.-W. P. Races, 1. 102 and ISO. Tho new views will be found in Cunning- 
lmm’s Reports and in the Gazetteers of the Pnnjdb and the N.-W. Provinces. 

8 Kangra Gazetteer, I, 91-95. 

9 Howorth’s Mongols, 3. 695, The corresponding term to Bada "I'srth is Sham 
south, 

10 Annals, II, 366. According to some accounts Bir means hill. In KAngra (K4ngra 
Gazetteer, I, 94) the hill Gujnrs are a much purer and handsomer type than the Gnjairs 
of the plain. When resistance was hopeless the leaders would retire to the hills and the i 
lower class submit to the conquerors and remain in the plains. In parts of Kangra the 
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In "West Mdrwar tlie Bhatis are said to be Gnjars. In the Panjab 
Bhdtis are said to be Jats. The case seems one of shelter-seeking that is 
of a weak or a waning tribe for shelter enrolling itsolf as a subdivision 
of some powerful class. Apart from intermarriage the origin of Jats 
Gurjjaras and Bhdtis or Bhatis seems distinct : the Jat representing the 
Knshdn or S'aka horde (b.O. 100-a d. 50), the Gujar the White Htina 
horde (a.d. 450-550), and the Bhafci the Tnrk (a.d. 600-800). Tiiis 
arrangement agrees with the fact that in the North-West Provinces in 
Bulandshahr where Gujars are in strength Bhdtis appear as a subdivision 
of Gujars, while in Bhatner a home of tho Bhats the Gujars appear as a 
subdivision of Bhats. 1 It seems doubtful if the Bhataua Gurjars of 
Ajtnir are Bhats. According to their own accounts they are Gujaras and 
are called Bhataua, because they moved from Bhatana in Mdrwar to 
escape Rathor oppression. 2 The patel of Ajmir is a Bhatdna Gujar and 
his Bhdl who is of the Dhddara division lives in Ajmir. The Bbatana 
priest is a Khakara Brahman. The Khakara is called when a child has 
to be named and a Gujar Gor frames the horoscope. Both a Khdkara 
and a Gujar Gor are present at weddings. Ou the fifth, seventh and 
ninth day after a birth Gujars worship the sun. Barley and mung 
Phaseolus radiatus are spread ou the ground, a pot kalas is set on the 
grain, and a branch of tho nim or Indian lilac is stuck in the pot’s month. 
The father and mother and a Brdhman sit and worship Ndrayan -Vishnu, 
The mother rises and with the infant in her arm carries it five times 
round the sacred square or chok. At their weddings they worship 
Surya- Ndrdyan. Gujar women wear a big silver human sun-face hung 
medal-like round the neck. The face is worshipped on Sundays and 
bathed in frankincense smoke. In some divisions unmarried women 
wear a Bhairava face changing it on marriage into a sun-face. Huzdr 
or Malidrdja was at such a height in the sky is the usual Gujar way of 
saying at what time of the day anything happened. The Bhatdna Gnjars 
have four kuldevis or house-guardians : Bandevi whose head-quarters are 
near Bikanir, Jinadevi and Kevai whose original seat is not known, and 
Nosra whose main shrine is about half-way from Ajmir to Pushkar. 

Of group (c) divisions admitted to be of the Gujar stock, the chief 
are Aguikulas, Bhagardvats, Chandelas, Chdrans, Chdvad&s or Chdpas, 
Chechia, Jhavlas, Kalhenias, Khadvas, Kors, Kasanes, Lavas or Lora, 
Mers, Nagaris, Nekadis, Rajputs, Rinds, and Sesodias. 

Tho direct evidence is not strong that the four tribes of Agnikulas, 
which were re-born in the fire-pit of Mount Abu to help the Brahmans 
against the Buddhists and their foreign allies, were Gujars. 3 The four 
tribes are tho Chohdn, Parihdr, Parmdv, and Soladki. These names like 
the name Gurjjara are probably adaptations of tribe or stock Khazar or 
Huna names to Indian meanings, 4 

Chohdn is supposed by Tod to he Chaturhdn four-handed. The name 
may perhaps be Chaghan which, originally meaning white, is applied by 
Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 630) to Ghaghania or Hiasar on the north branch of ' 
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old practice tvj«eh prevails among tho Kirghiz of Issyk-kul lake (Radio® Journal Asia- 
tique Sor.VI.'Tom.II. page 127) continues of tho higher Gujars going to the hills daring 
the hot-weatlior while the lower classes stay in the plains. Kdngra Gazetteer, I. 94. 

* North-West Province Ga7cttcer, II. 184 and HI. 48. 

B MS. Notes April 1895. The patel of Ajtnir Haju son of Rodji is a BbatAna Gujar. 
' Ditto. * Tod's Annals, Second Edition, I. 88, II, 406. 

* Tol’s Annals, Second Edition, II. 407. 
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the Ox us. In Ilincn Tsiang’s time men of this country were employed 
as soldiers of fortune in Samarkand and are .described os brave and fierce 
meeting death as a refuge. 1 * How much of the Skytbian^ at least how 
little of the Hindu, belongs to the ontlying Chohdn is shown by Tod's 
account of the desert Cholian. Like most outlying Rajputs the desert 
Choluin dispenses with the sacred thrend and keeps himself altogether 
free from BrAbmanic hindrances. They do not commit infanticido. They 
have no prejudices in eating : they make no hearth choka, their cooks are 
of the barber caste. What of their food is left they tie np and eat cold" 
It is remarkablo, as showing hbw a waning tribe disappears 'into sub- 
divisions of more prosperous communities, that in Ajmir where they 
ruled 1000 years no Chohans are now to be found. 3 A distinguished 
branch of the Chohdns, who may be a trace of the Hara-Hunas, are the 
H&ra Gholians of Bnndi and Kota in Itajputdna 4 * who also occur in small 
numbers in the North-West Provinces. 6 Chohans, claiming half-Rajput 
descent, are with the Chechis the most powerful of sixty-two Gnjar 
divisions in the Pan jab Gujarat.® The Cholidn was the last created of 
tlio four Agnikulas. According to Chand tho ChohAn bard ncithor the 
Pnrmar nor the Solaftki had proved a marked success and the Paribar 
was almost a failure. Vishnu’s image, the four*armed Chohiin, destroyed 
the enemies of tho Brdhmans. His Imck or guardian Mother wns tho 
Hopcfiller Asapurana. It is notable that without the aid of a Luck or 
Mother the Agnikulas failed to slay the enemies of the Brahmans. As 
fast as tho demon was slain from his blood others sprung. The Mothers 
drank the blood and made the passing of life impossible. It is noteworthy 
that the worship of Asapuraua seems confined to clnsscs of northern 
origin. 7 The adoption of theso fierce blood-drinking mothers seems to 
he the result of a compromise between the Brahmans and the strangers 
the newcomers being unwilling to give up this part of their former 
worship. Tho territory given to the C hob an was Makivatinagara that is 
Ghar-Mandala two settlements near Jabalpur. Tho account is from 
Chand the hard of the Ghohdns and doubtless unduly exalts the position 
and prowesB of his own clan. 

According to Chand the Chohdn bard the Parihdr said by Tod to 
be Pritikodwara or earth-portal, was the third champion. The usual 
Sanskritised form of the name is Pratlhiira or door-keeper. He was 
created by Rudra and rose from the flame, black and ill-favoured bearing 
a bow. When he went against the Brdhmans’ enemies, hie foot slipped 
and he was kept to guard the gates. The Luck or S'ri of the Paribdrs - 
is Gdjan Mdta. He received the desert as his country and according to 
Chand never’ rose to high power. Tho evidence that tho Parihdis woro 


1 Beal’s Buddhist Records,!. 33-39. Tho form ChaghSn seems to remain in the- 
Gujartt name ChnganMl which is sot uncommon among Kshatris, V Anils, b'ondrs, 
Lohirs, and other craftsmen. 

s Tod’s Annals, First Eda. II. 308. That they wear no sacred thread seems doubtful. 
Corap. Ditto, 321. 

3 Bajputdna Gazetteer, I. 78. 4 Itajputtfna Gazetteer, I. 55, 221. 

* Elliot’s Bacos North-West Provinces, 1. 1 20, In Kashmir and GilgitHlra means 

all. Vigne’s Kashmir, I. 359. 6 GujnrAt Gazetteer, 50-61. 

7 Besides of the Choh&ns the Wishfiller is tho guardian of the Mcds or Mahars. 

Compare her temple at Mahar inKachh, (Elliot's History, 1. 523 ; KAthi&wAr Gazetteer, 
121.) Of the Jadcjds Tod (Annals, 1. 585) says every Rajput adores A'sApurana the 
Wishfiller and before any undertaking prays to Sakainbhari. 
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Gnjars is complete. An inscription from north Rajpntdna dated A. D. 959 
(S. K)16) calls the same chiof both a Parihar and a Gurjjara. 1 

The Parmars wore the first created of the Agniknlas. Indra made an 
image of dhxiba Cyuodon dactylon grass, sprinkled it with the water of 
life and throw it into the firo-fonntain. On pronouncing the life-charm, 
Sajivan Mantra , a mace-bearing figure slowly arose from the flame shouting 
Mar Mar Slay Slay. He was called the ParmAr or foe-striker, received 
Sanclmir Mata as his Luck, and Abu Dhdr and Ujjain as his heritage. 
The saying * The world is the Parmdrs ’ shows the wide spread of Parmdr 
rule. Two accounts indiroetly make the Parmdrs Gurjjaras. Tho first 
states that the Gurjjara Chapas or Ohavadds were a branch of Parmdrs; 2 
the second states that tho Gurjjara Osvals are Parmdrs. 3 * * Again RAja 
Huna, by whose dynasty tho famous Baroli temple was built, when (a.d. 
720) he came to help Oliitor against the Arabs, is said to bo of tho 
Parmdra race.* 

After Indra created the Parmdr Brahrad framed an image of his own 
essence, and threw it into the fire-pit, o nd repeated tho life-charm. A figure 
rose with a sacred thread round his neck a sword in one hand and a veda 
in the other. He was called Chtiulukya or Solaftki because he came from the 
palm cnlaha of Brahma. Ho was given Keonj Mdta as his Luck, and 
Anahalapur as his horitago. Tod 6 notices that tho Gnrjjaras, whom he 
stylos tho aborigines apparently in the sense of name-givers of Gni'jjara- 
rdshtra, claim to ho of the same origin as the Solaftki Oswdls the leading 
class of western Indian Jains, from whom the Jain hierarch is chosen. 6 
As Gurjjara is a common surname _ among Oswdls this claim supports 
tlio theory that tho Solanki is a Gurjjara. Many other Rajpntdna classes 
claim Solanki descent, tho Gnjars of Sonto and Kotario, the Sonars and 
othor craftsmen of Bonkan, and tho Bhils of Mnidanoh, Ogunah, and 
Panurwa. 7 Inscriptions refer to tho roaring Gnjar, Qarjjarad Qtirjjara, 
tho Solaiiki. In poems Bhlm Solaftki is called the Gnjar, 3 and, on 
account of his good qualities, tho guardian or S'rf of tho Gujara princes is 
said to have bocomo of her own choico his bride. 2 10 Farther when in 
A.D. 1240 they supplanted tho Solahkis, tho Vtighelas are described as 
dallying with tho Luck of the Gurjjara kingdom. 12 Again the passage in 
tho Rds Mdla 11 describing how the headman of tho Khadwa GnrjjaraB at 
Unja near Anahilavdda called Siddhardja (A.D. 1089 -1148) his uncle 


l Prdchinalckhamdld, I. 53*51. 8 Watson in Ind. Ant, IV. 145. 

3 Trans. Royal Asiatic Society, III. 352. 

* Toil’s Annals, II. 422 Now Edition j Rajpntdna Gazetteer, III. 57. 

s Western India, 209 note. 

6 Compare ; The Jain Hierarchs are chosen from Oswdls. Tho Oswdls are descended 

from tho Solanki Rajputs o£ Analiilavada. Tod’s Western India, 183, 465. 

7 Tod’s Wcstorn India, 209 note. That tho Solanki is n Gujnr and tho Dakklian 

Chdlukya (a.d. 610- 740) is closely connected with tho Solanki or Rajpubtaa 
Chaulukya leads to an interesting trace of tho Gurjjaras in the olcvcnth century. 
Albcruni (A.D. 1031) tolls of Knrndtas who served as mercenaries in Mahmud Ghaznari’s 
armies and accompanied him in expeditions against Mcrr Herat and oven Samarkand. 
As the word Kamdta is used of tho Dakkhnn-Khlydn army who were attacked by Raja 
Bhoj of Mdlwa (Epigraphia Indica, I. 230) it seoms to follow Mahmud’s Karndtas wero 
Gurjjaras. 8 Rds Mdla, 1 222. 

0 kirtf katinuuU, II. 2 in Epigraphia Indica, 1. 21. The inference that these references 
provo the Gurjjara origin of tho Solanki is doubtful. Millar A ja in nnothcr passage 
(Epigraphia Indira, 1. 2511) is described ns taking captivo the fortune or luck of the 
kingdom of the Chdpotkatas, 

10 KirUkaumudi, I. 272. 11 Rds Mdla, T. 17 6. 
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and . sab on tbo state cushion seems to imply somo stock or 1 family 
connection between G urjjaras and SolaAkis. .Finally it is to bo noticed 
that, according’ to Mr. Beames, 1 the Gnjardti language is a development 
of tlio early form of Hindi spoken by tbe Ghdlukyan Rajputs and by them 
brought into Gujarat. Of tbo rivalry between tho oustod ChAvatWaand 
the ousting Solaiikis, which thongli smoothed by tbe coni'fc baids must Lave 
been keen, a traco remains in the Bhinmdl legend that nntil tbo 
Shrimiilis asked tho Solaftkis to como to thoir help to keep back tbe 
Songara Kathode (a.d. 1S00) tbo Shritndlis bad never taken water from 
' Solaiiki hands.® Tho foot that Dhedas aud Waghrie claim Solaiiki 
origin may bo due to a common Gnrjjara vein. It may also bo explained 
by tbo practice of dependent tribes taking the name of thoir patron’s . 
caste. 3 

In considering the Gnrjjara claim to tho Agnikula tribes the probablo 
date of the starting of tho Agniknlas is of importance. The latest date 
must bo considerably earlier than A.n. 720, since in that year all the 
Agnikula chiefs joined to dofend Chitor against tho Arabs.* Although 
the names of tho kings given in the bardic lists sometimes disagree with 
thoso of tho inscriptions nano of which so far carry the lino farther back 
than about A.D. 800, tho genealogies Boom to agree in pointing to the 
fifth century legend as tho initial date. 6 This evidence, so far as it goes, 
supports the view that the Agniknlas represent sections of tbo groat 
White Huna and Gnrjjara hordo. 

That tbe legend is in agreement with widosproad Brdhmauic practice 1 b 
shown not only by the corresponding purifying by fire of tho Konknn 
Chitpilvans, but by the fact that in Madras a large section of the people, 
including the Pallis, arc called Yanniy&r tho fire castes from the Sanskrit 
vahni fire. 6 That the special ceremony of a fire-pit waB required to make 
possible the admission of G urjjaras or other foreign conquerors does not 
follow from the Abu legend. The cases of tho Maitrakas of Valabhi 
(a.o. 490-520) and of Dadda III. (a.d. 670-700) 7 of the Broach Gnrjjanm 
prove that a stranger could rise to bo a Kshatriya without any special 
initiation. The object of tho Aba firo-pit was to raise special champions 
who being Brahman- created would bo higher than other Rajputs. The 
choice of fire as tbo cleaner would appeal to the Gnrjjara tribes tbo hulk 
of whom at or soon after "their entry into India were fire and sun worship- 
pers* Tho details show a determination on the part of the Brihmans to 
outdo the Buddhists who had hitherto been so successful in converting, the 
new conquerors to Buddhism. In the legends Buddhists and evil spirits 
are so mixed as to bo the same, Somo great effort was wanted to make 
Brahmanism more popular than Buddhism. How far to gam this 


» lad. Ant. III. 32. * MS. Note Bliinmdl 21st March 1895. 

s Compare R4s Mala, 1. 1C3. * Compare Tod’s Annals, 11. 405. 

* The Chobitn tree gives thirty-nine princes tho last Prithwiraja horn A.u, 1153 or 
succeeds say A.u. 1200. Allowing tho slightly excessive average of twenty yearn to a 
reign the thirty-nine reigns take the founding of tho Choluins to A.p. 420. Tod w >o 
thought the dato of tho fire-pit was about n.o. 350 says Tho list of thirty-nine must be 
incomplete as it would place the creation several centuries after VikrmnRditya n.0. 57 = 

. Annals, 1. 87. The other bardic genealogies bring the origin of the ParibAr Pamir and 
Solauki pretty nearly to the* same date as tho Ohohfin. origin. 

6 Opporfc in Madras Jonr. Lit* and Science* o£ 1887*88 page 118. 1 ' - 

* Bhagvinlil’s Early Gujarat, Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part 1. 116. . 

8 Compare tbo Chohdn bird Chand (Annals, U. 407). Of .the thirty-sn .royat racr* 
the Agnikula is tbe greatest ; the rest were bom of womon. These were created oj tae 
Br&hmans* 
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object tbe BrAbmans wore prepared to go is shown by their admitting as 
Brahmans the Median or north-west Porsian Magha san-priests many of 
whoso practices were repulsive to BrAhman ideas. The dovico of the 
fire-bom Kshatriyas seems olosoly connected with what is known of the 
great White Huna conquoror Mihirakula (a.c. 500-550). According 
to the legends in Hincn Tsiang and in the Rafjataraftgini this great 
.warrior began by a leaning to Buddhism, but disgastodby the Buddhists’ 
want of interest in his conversion lie determined to stamp out their reli- 
gion. That with this object ho caused the deaths of hosts of unresisting 
Buddhists the BrAhman accounts admit as fully os the Buddhist accounts. 
Bat while the pions Buddhist mourns that Mhiiraknla’s murders must 
for ever keep him in the most terrible of hells 1 the BrAhman rejoices in 
Mihirakula’s glory gained in spite of the breach of all laws bocauso ho 
trusted and helped the Brahmans. In his oaso, ns in the case of the 
Sesodins, Brahmans tolerated the continuance of a foreign snn-woiship, 
even the bringing in of hateful foreign priests to rank as Brahmans, on 
condition that the chiof object of worship of the king should bo a Brah- 
man god and that the king’s leading interest should bo the advancement 
of Br&hmans. 2 

Among the Gnjars of Ajmir is a division of Bhagaravnts said to mean 
forest Gnjars. Of BAgliji the fonndor of tho Bhagaravats who was 
half-Gujur half-Rajput tho following story is told. 3 BAghji’s father 
Har Ramji a Sohulki came seeking service with AjipAl the Chohdn. On 
his way near the city Har Rdmji stopped at a potter’s. Ho found the 
house-mother in tears. Her son had been ohosen as sacrifice for a tiger that 
killoct a man a day at tho Charannda pass near tho city. Har Ramji 
took the placo, of the potter lad and slew the tiger. After slaying the 
tiger Har RAmji wont to Puslikar to bathe. A Chohan woman, a nun, 
Nila, sister of the ruling prince, noticed Har Rdmji. She Baw two heads; 
Har RAmji’s head and tho tiger’s head. 4 As she looked she conceived 
and told Har Rdmji to ask for her hand as a reward for slaying the tiger. 
Tho king agreed. On tho ninth month a boy was born with a tiger’s 
bead and a man’s body. Ho was called BAghji. When he grow Baghji 
became very fiorco and the king ordored him to guard tho toll at the 
Ghughra pass. In ShrAvan BAgliji got a silk rope and made it a swing. 
Tho village girls hoaring of the silk swing went out to awing. Baghji 
said each girl who wanted a swing should go round once and swing with 
him. The girls were of all castes. All tho girls took a tarn with Bdghji 
and then swung. When tho time of tho marriage of those girls came Baghji 
claimod them all. Tho talk of the girls at cotton spinning showod 
BAghji’s claim was true. Bdghji was called and asked why he had done 
this violence. Ho said I have dono it. He was told to take tho girls. 
Ho stretched out his armB and embracod thirteen. The BrAhman who 
cooked Baghji’s food claimod one girl. Of Bdghji’s twolve wives each 
bad two sons. These were tho founders of the twenty-four Blmgardvats. 

In Meywiir and in Ulwdr mention is made of Ohandclas as a division 
of Gujjai's. 5 


1 Beale’s Buddhist Records, 1, 172. 

1 a Compare Darmostotor in J. As. X. 70 note 3 ; Fleet Indian Antiquary, XV. 215 • 202 ; 
R.'inaud’n MCmoiro Sur L’ludo, 303. 

3 This story was told by nn Ajmir Bhut. Tod (Annals, 1, 185) tells the same swing 
talc of Bapju the founder of the Scsodias. 

1 An odd case of tho belief that tho slain passes into the slayer. 

3 RAjputinn Gazetteer, II. 11 ; III. 206. 
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In Kaclih settled Charaus arc called Gnjjars : unsettled Chdrans Nesaks 
from nes a botkie or steading. The Nesaks hold a lovrer place marryiug 
Gujar widows which the Gujar Chdrans refuse to do. 1 * It does not seem 
safe to conclude from this that Chdrans are of Gurjjara race. It seems 
more likely that as the Gujar Chavodas wore the leading class the stricter 
of tho Chdrans were called Gnjars as a term of respect. 9 

Special interest attaches to the Clidpas or Chdvadds first because of the 
undoubted proof that they are Gurjjaras and second from tho fact that - it ' 
was mainly through the Chdpas that the Gurjjaras gave their name to 
Gujarat, The proof that the Chdpas are Gurjjaras is the statement of the 
astronomer Brahmagupta, who, writing at Bhinmdl in a.d. 628 under 
the Gurjjara king Vyaghromukha, states that the king ‘belonged to tho 
S'ri Chdpa dynasty. 3 That the stock-name Chdpa was Sanskritised into 
Chapotknta that is Strongbow, did not prevent Chavadd or Chaurathe name 
in commoner use bein^f derisively used and explained as chora robber. 4 * 
Though the Vdlas or Balas of Valabhi are not identified as Chapas the , 
fact that they are Maitrabas or Mihiras that is Mere and therefore Gurj- 
jaras is established. A s the Mihiras conquered Valabhi before tho close 
of the fifth century tho bardic dates which establish the Chauras at 
Dwdrka and Bet in the fifth, at Somndth where they are said to have 
founded a temple to the snn and at Din in the sixth, at Vadhwan and 
Panchasar daring the seventh, and at Analiilavdda in north and Gliapanir 
(Champanir) in Central Gujardt, which the legend states was called 
after Chdpa its founder, during tho eighth century, are confirmed. 6 
The importance, of the Chdpas in Bajputdna is shown by six of the 
Mdrwdr chiefs claiming to be Champdvats. c Other traces of Chdpa rule 
seem to remain in the Happa tract in sonth Mdrwdr where Chauras 
are still found, 7 and in the Chdpa region of KAchh which in a.d. 1075 
the Snmmas or Jadejas found in the oconpation of the Chaoras. 8 Chdpa 
also, though the caste people oppose the derivation, seems the origin of 
Chapadias the name by which the Shrdvaks of Chorwdl, tho Chauras 1 , 
land that is the coast of Yerdval Mangrul and Porbandar, are known 
in Bombay, and not the turban which neither for size nor shape seems 
specially suited to the nickname roof or tile. Such widespread 


1 MacMurdo Lit. Soc. Bom. I, 306-7. 

* But in Mallani (Bajputina Gazetteer, II. 276) are certain Ch irons who ore of Bhnt 
origin and ore called Chdrans ont of religious respect. 

s Quoted in the History of Bhinmdl, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. page 13S. Tins state- 
ment is supported by the fact that the temple erected to .Taishekar (a.d. 700)-the Cluvndd 
ruler of Panclidsar was dedicated to him as the Gurjat lord. Forbes’ Bis Mala, I. 34. 

4 The Chauras mentioned in the Mahdbhdrala as degraded from the want of Brihmans 

(Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 482) are the Chorus or Cliolas of the east coast of India. 
Cunningham (Numismatic Chronicle 3rd Ser. V III. 4 9) notices the name Cliorsari meaning 
Khorasini. This comes closer to Clior, but Chdvaild or Cliaura seems a more likely 
origin of tlie pun. 

6 Bet and Dwdrka, Tod Western India, 25G-437 ; Kitbidwir Gazetteer, 309,589; 
Somndth and Diu, Tod’s Annals, 1. 101, That this Chdpa was not ns the legend states a 
Bliil, except in tho sense of a Strongbow, is shown by Siddhardja (a.d, 1094-1 143) after 
the death of Ra. Khcngar committing the management of Sorath to a military officer 
named Sajan a descendant of Jdmba or Champa the companion of Vanrtja (A.D, 720- 
780). Forbes lids Mala, I. 171. - 

0 Tod’s Annals, II. 176. 7 Tod's Anunls, II. 296, 303. 

s McMurdo In Jour. R. A. Son. IT. 22? ; Elliot’s History of India, I. 267-68. ^ Jt is 
remarkable that 1118 Kaclih Chauras (Cutch Gazetteer,' 68} claim to he Agnihnlas. 

They further correctly state they came from (he west of the Indus and settled at 
Okhamandal that is Bet-Dwrfrka, at Div, Patan-Sefnndth, and Pauchdsar. 
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ascendancy in Gujarat north of tlie Narbada and in KatliiAwAr seem to 
justify Dr. Bbdu Dslji in giving the sixth and seventh century Chauras, 
with tho Gui’jjaras of Yalabhi and Broach, the credit of introducing the 
name Gujarat, which he holds is Gnjar-guarded rather than Gujar- 
sottled. 1 Another credit which the Chanra can fairly claim is tho forming 
of fleets which spread the power of Gujarat from Solcotra to Java. 
That the Chauras of Dwdrka claim descent from Kanaksen (or Kanishka) 
of Lohkot in Kashmir who came south during the second century 
after Christ is an interesting case of the rule that the conqueror adopts 
the traditions, the rales, not uncommonly oven the names of the 
people lie conquers. 2 An interesting and separate trace of tho Chdpas 
remains in Chhaori a subdivision of the Saharanpur or Gujarut-Bignor 
Gujars. 3 As the name Chapa is apparently an undoubted Gurjjara 
, (and therefore Khazar) stock-name it is interesting to find the Barmek 
ministers of Harun-al-RAshid (a.d. 792-813) claiming relationship with the 
race of the CliApa Khdn of Balkli. 4 If tho Barmoks arc Chapas and the 
Chapas are Khazars it is curious that porhaps tho latest raid of the 
north Khazars into south Armenia was in a.d. 798 to avenge the death 
among the Armenian hills of the daughter of tho KhAkan of the north 
Caspian Khazars who was on her way south to marry a Barmek. 5 
Two points may bo noted in conclusion that tho Chauras referred to 
in Sanskrit writings os lapsing from tho position of Kshatriyas because 
they have no BrAhmans aro not tho Gurjjara Chauras, bat tho Cholas 
or Clioras of tho eastern Madras coast.® The second point is that the 
Clmnrns of Kacbh still claim to he one of the Agnikulas. 7 

In Panjiib GujarAt the Chechi with tho Kalkenia are the most 
powerful branch of Gujars. They claim half Rajput blood. 8 Tho 
similarity in name suggests Tod’s Khichi® a branchof Chohdns established 
in the remote Sindh-Sdgar Dudb comprising tho tract between the 
Belirut and Sindh and with a capital called Khichpur Patan. The Chechi 
Gnjars have an importance from being tho chief branch at Pokbam or 
Puabkar the great place of Gnjar pilgrimage. Formerly Chechi Gujars 
UBed to levy a gold piece or hanah on all pilgrims to Pashkar. 


1 Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. IX. xxiv. Tho references to Java in Vo], I. of tho 
Bombay Gazetteer notice tho remarkable agreement between tho Chaura introduction 
of the name Gujardt and the Javan legend that tlie father of the Gujardt prince who 
settled in Java about a.d. 005 had lately changed tho name of the country to Gujardt. 
From tlieir settlements along the Kdtliidwdr coasts tho Chuurus led across tho seas the 
excellent seamen tho Mihiros or Mers. When they moved their capital inland they still 
kept up a navy and set apart a quarter of Anahilav&da for tho use of sailors. 

2 Kdtliidwdr Gazetteer, 589. Compare in Albcruni tho case of tho Turk rulers of 
Kdbul annexing the great Kanishka as an ancestor. Tho Su-S'aka adoption of MAlnvn 
is an instance of tho conqueror taking tho name of tho conquered. It is remarkable 
that when the Cliolirfns conquered south Mdrwdr liko tlio S'nkns they took tho mime 
Mallavi. The practice seems based on a feeling of luck. If tho conquered name is 

continued its influence OP fiUnlf Will 1m linncml nr rmnifinrl M/% on ol 



taking captive the Fortuno or Luck of tho kingdom of tlie Chnpotkata princes (Ditto, 
1.294; and Inter (Ditto, 272) the Vdgheln (a.D, 1219-1304) is said to dally with tho 
Luck of the Guigjara kingdom. 

! ?• % P-^nzettcer, III. 184. « Bombay G col. Soc. II. 09 (1S38). 

Gazetteer, <58. 

445 (New Edition, 418). 
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They made the lery because they were lords. The Chechis belong to 
the bTekndi division. The first NekAdi was the son of a cow. He lived 
at Matra ; his name was Ganpat. Gnjar Gopal came to Pokarn. Gnjar 
begat Pashupal, Pashupal Urjan, Urjan Parjan, and Pnrjan begat Baba 
hi and, Baba Altir, and Ichernand, and Bilianand aad DhankpalnAnd. 
Prom these children eighty-sis branches or nofks have sprang. 1 In 
Ajmir Khichi or Chechi occars os a division of Rajputs, Jats, Mers, and 
Gnjars, 2 According to the BajpntAna Gazetteer 3 Pashkar was held by 
Cbecliis till about 700 years ago when a band of SanyAsis came and 
killed the Chechis who were in possession of the different bathing 
places. The SanyAsis turned out the Knnphati Jogis who were temple 
priests and each took charge of a shrine. A chief interest in Pashkar 
is that it is the holiest place for Gujjars to be burned and that 
this burning pit is said to be thB fire altar where the marriage between 
Bralimn and GAyatri a Gnjar girl was celebrated. The special 
connection between Gnjars and Brdhmans to which the Agni Kund 
or Abu fire-pit bears evidence is shown by the temple to BrAhma in 
Pushkar, said to be his only temple in India, being built by Gopal 
Pa rakh an Oswal of Gwalior and therefore a Gnjar who though a Jain 
keeps his tribe’s early respect for the worshipfulness of Brdhmans. 4 

Among the Gnjar subdivisions of the Panjdb are the JAvlas or Jhdwlas 
apparently a remnant of the famous tribe of White Hunas ennobled by 
owning tbo two great White Huna conquerors of the fifth and sixth 
•centuries, Toramana and Mihirakula. 5 It does not follow that because a 
trace of the Javlas remains among Gujars they at the first belonged to 
the Khazar or Gnjar tribe. This may be a case of the migration canon 
that the waning senior comes under the wing of the waxing junior. 
Still it is to some extent evidence of the close connection of the Khazar 
and the White Huna elements in the great fifth century invasion. 

In the Panjdb district of Gujavdt Kalhenias are, with Chohdns and 
Chechis, mentioned as the three leading divisions of Gnrjjaras. 6 

The great Khadwa class of GnjarAt Konbis appears in Kajputana as 
Kbaria Gnjars. The Kharias, of whose namo there seems no explanation, 
are both among Rajputdna Gujars and among Gnjardt Kanbis con- 
sidered a lower class than the Loyob or Lors. This social inferiority is 
perhaps duo to a greater unwillingness to give up Central Asian customs- 
They seem ta have continued to sacrifice and eat cattle after the Levas. 7 


1 These nfiks arc: Ad, Ahir, Ambavata, Ariya, Aswdr, Badinn, Bajid, Bimsnr, 
BAwdo. Bhilot, Bliilnvdl, BhAsnd, Bitan, Bod, Bukan, Byonk, Chid, Chhepit, Chichdr, 
Ending, Darner, Dhaidsmak, Dkdkar, Dliaramdin, Dhingar, Dboshnn, Doi, Gddhdw, 
Gdntita, Gorihya, Guglia, Gnnjal, Horsliang, Jingod, Kilas, Kalya, Kdngas, 
Kasana or Kashina, Kanvor, Katina, Kliiri, Khat^na, Klioji, Kbordwa, Kodi or Koli, 
Korana, Kuirda, Kura, Kur.ich, Lidhi, Lntllin, Legnd, Lidiya, Loda, Lulu, Lnni, 
Lyali, Mdrwan, Mlier, Minder, Mnndnn, Munjhi, Slutau, Kalya, Kind, Nerolmn, 
Nekbade, Kiln, Piaholi, Padiir, Pady a, Tam-ad, Plwmda, PlUrok, Posbwdl, Hagai, , 
Sliirddhana, frorath, Takatas, Tanwahya, Tanvar, Tekdia, Toros. 

s Bhit Kiln Feme the Blurt of the Kuradia Jits in Ajmir. 

3 Bajputina Gazetteer, II. C9, , , 

•* Rujputdna Gazetteer, II. G7, G9. Another connection between the Gnrjars and 

Pnshkar is that at Pn«hkar Kdja Nahnr Rio Pnriliar was cured of skin disease. EftJ- 
putina Gazetteer, II. C9. * „ . „ „ „ 

s Panjib 1891 Census, III, UG. 4 Pnnydb Gnjardt Gazetteer, 60-5U 

7 Raj patina Gazetteer, I. 102. The subdivisions of the Ba.patini Ivbnnas are. 
Doralia, Jbatbwira, Kiskaria. Sipwdr, t'olanin, and Pna. 
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They eat animal'food and drink liqnor, liko the Jats they talk Brijbdka, 
and, in the hills, are semi-barbarous with sword and spear. 1 

In Kors subordinate traders of the Sindh Khatri caste the name Grurj 
or Gurz has been traced. 3 The Hindu traders who pass through Central 
Asians far as Moskow and St. Peter sburgli -b clong to the Kors division. 
These Kors seem more likely to bo Lohdnas or Bhatids, that is Turks, 
than Gujars. 

Tho Gujar subdivision of Kusane on the Indus and Jumna® suggests a 
recruitment from the great S'aka tribe of Knshan. Before the arrival of 
the White Huna hprde tho power of tho Kushdns had been broken by 
Samudragupta (a.d. 370 -’395) and Chandragupta II. (a.d. 39G-415). 
The existence of a Kushdn - subdivision of Gujars (so far as it goes) seems 
to favour the view that the Kushdn and Gnrjar are distinct not the view 
that they are tho same. 

In Aj mfr the division of Lava or Lor seems to be found among all 
tribe and place subdivisions. 4 Acoording to the Ajmir paiol (a.d. 1894) all 
Ajmir Gujars whether Bhatdna or Chechi are Lavas or Lors. Lava is the 
same as Lor and they are higher than Khdri to whom tho Lava gives 
- neither a daughter nor a pipe. According to their story Krishna and 
Handa were Lors. While tho Lord Krishna was grazing his cows near 
Matra, some Gujar womon and a Chamar woman passed carrying curds. 
Krishna took away the curds. The descendants of the Gujar women 
whose curds were robbed were Lors and the descendants of the Chamar 
woman were Khdris. The name Lava or Lor is according to tho hards 
iakou from Lava a son of Hama. It scorns more probable that tho use of 
the name Lava or Lor is due to the adoption by tho Gujars of the 
traditions of the people whom they ousted in M&rwdr and in Central 
India. Among the traditions adopted was the story of tho conquest of 
the country hy Kanaksen, apparently the family of KaniBhka (a.d. 78) 
the groat S'aka or Knshan. Kanaksen is said to have come from Lohkot. 
This has been taken to he Ldliore. It seems more likely to he the 
famous fort Lohkot in Kashmir. 6 Tho Laurs in Bhurtpur have a 
peculiar music. They include five subdivisions Chadri, Kisaira, Kumhdr, 
Merdi, and Sirande. 0 The division of Lava Laur or Lor, together with 
the less important branch of Khdri Kharia or «Khadwa, have the special 
value of showing, what has long been carefully concealed in Gujardt, 
that the great body of Pdfciddrs and Kanbis in north Gujardt and in 
Broach are Gujars by descent. That the Gujarat Kanbis are Gurjjaras 
is supported by the similarity between tho sharehold tenures iu Panjab 
Gujar villages and tho Bhdgddr and Ndryaddr tenures in Kanbi villages 
in Kaira. .Though the divisions Lor and Khadwa have not been traced 
in the Panjdb, it is not uncommon at Dwdrka to find that Kanbis of 
north Gujarat and Gujars from the Panjdb satisfy themselves that they 
are both of the same stock. The accuracy of this identification is of 
special interest as the Kanbi and Pufciddr of noKh Gujardt is the best 
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« Rajputdna Gazetteer, 1. 1G2. * Jour. As. Boc. XXXV. II. 113. 

3 Cuntiingliam’8 Arch, b’urvcy Report, II. 61. 

4 That Lor and perhaps Lava may point to a former settlement in the old north Sindh 
capital of Alor is supported by tho Lava Kanbis of Kdthidwdr who trace their origin to 
the kings of Alor. 

5 Compare Tod’s Annals, I. 216. Albcruni (Sachau, I. 208, 317) describes Laulmr as 

the north frontier of India, the strongest place lie liad seen, the haunt of our (Glinrui ?) 
traders, 6 KajpuMiu Gazetteer, I, 162-103. 
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class of husbandmen in tho Bombay Presidency ns -well ns the most 
important and characteristic element in the population of Bombay Gnjarat. 
The Gnjars of north Khaudesh, who, during the tenth century, moved 
from Bhinmdl in south Mdrwar through Mdlwa into Khdndesh, include the 
following divisions Barad, Bare, Chawade, Dode, Lewe, and Bewe. 1 Tho 
following statement made at Jnnagadli in January 1889 by Mr . Himoblidi 
Ajabhdi Vahivdtdarof Jnnagadh a Nadiad Patidar by caste seems to settle 
tbe question of the Gujar origin of the Psitidars and Kanins of Bombay 
Gnjardt ; I am satisfied the Gujnrdfc Kanbis and Pdtidars, both Lavas 
and Khadwas are Gnjars. "We have nothing written about it, but the. 
bards and family recorders know it. Both Lavas and Khadwas came 
from the Punjab : this is the old people’s talk. The Blurts and Wniwan- 
chars say we left the Panjab twenty generations ago. A famine drove 
ns from the Panjab into the land between the Jamna and the Ganges. 
About fifteen generations ago the Lavas came to Ahmedabad, it is said 
throngh Khdndesh and brought with them Khandeshi tobacco. Tho 
Kanbi weavers in Ahmedabdd Surat and Broach did not come with 
the Lavas. The first place they came to was Champanir. We can still 
know that we are the same os the Panjab Gnjars. We havo the same 
way of tillage. Onr plough is the same, our turban is the same, and we 
use manure in the same way. Onr marriage customs aro the same, both 
of ns wear swords at marriage. Bamchandra had two sons, one Lava ono 
Kush. From Leva came the Lcvas and from Kush the Kadwas. I have 
talked with Panjib Gnjars at Dwurka. They say they have Bhagdiri 
and 2saryid&ri villages. 

No more important advance to a correct knowledge of Gnjardt 
population has recently been made than Dr. Hultsch’s correction of the 
Valablri epithet of the founder Bhntdrkn (a.d. 480 - 500) from the phrase 
* That he gained fame by tho Mows dealt on tho great armies of the 
Maitrakas’ (that is Mihiras Mods or Mers) into the phrase * That ho gained 
fame from the blows dealt by the great armies of the Maitrakas’ that is by 
the armies of which he was loader. It follows that the Valahlns or Balas 
who ruled Yalahhipnr, and aro tho ancestors of the Sesodias, are Mihiras 
or Mers. If the arguments as to the date of the Gurjjara arrival in India 
and regarding their connection with tho White Huna horde are correct, 
it follows that the Gur jjarns and the Mihiras are either the same or arc 
comrade tribes in the_ samo invasion. The chief traces of Meds aro in 
the country near Ajmir in Eajputuua and in west Knthidwar and to a 
less extent in Mdrwdr. In Sindh Mors doubtless remain hidden by tho 
overlayer of Isidro. According to the writers in the Bajpntana Gazetteer 
Mer is not a tribe name but is derived from the Sanskrit Mem a hill and 
is a general term applied to hillmen, especially to tho people of tho hilly 
tract south-west of tho opon district of Ajmir. 2 But Mers are not found 
solely in the Axavati hills. They have been long settled in the plains of 
Gnjarat Mdrwdr and Siqdh. Of no tribe except the Jats is tho importance 
and power from the seventh to the eleventh century so well established as 
of the Meds or Mers. That tho Maitrakas of late fifth and of sixth century 
inscriptions are the Meds or Mere and that they took a leading partin the 
great White Huna invasion of the fifth and sixth centuries, Dr. Bhagvdnldl’s 


1 A. CutninoEsq., 3.C.S. Collector of Klidndesk, March 1896. 

* Itajputafna Gazetteer, I, 41, 11, £0 • 61. 
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history places boyond doubt.i That both in the Panjab and in RajputAna 
the title of respect to a Gnjar is Mahav, Mihir, or Mir 2 scorns to show that 
tho form Mihira or Maitraka adopted in the Mor inscriptions of the fifth 
and sixth centuries was chosen ns more honourable than their tribe-name 
Gurjjara. The Ajmir Mors say Mers and Gnjars are the same. In 
Raj put ana the rule of inheritance to land is tho same among Gnjars 
and among Mers. 3 The MArwAr Mers are little bound by BrAhman rales. 
They grant divorce and marriago with complete freedom. 4 

According to their Bhats or hards,® the Ajmir Mers belong to four 
branches or ndks Chohan, PunwAr, Gehlot or Scsodia, and Padiar a 
division which has the special interest of being the samo as the Agniknla 
division except that here the Gehlot takes the place of tho Solaiiki. The 
BhAt of the Kachhi or Ghelot Mers knows about the Abn fire-pit. He quotes 

Aspat , Gajpat, B hup at, Narpatjan Sansiir, 

Analkundse upana, Partham putiachdr. 

The horse-lord, elepliant-lord, land-lord, and man-lord : 
from tile ifre-pn! arose tftese fbnr forma. 


The Bhats of the Chohans profess ignorance of the Abn purification. 
They say All were created by Brahma. The first and greatest was the 
ChohAn. They quote : 

Dluir is tlic greatest of cities. 

Tho greatest of dhdrs or edges is tho s W ord edge. 

Tho clan with tho most people is tho QholiAn : 

Tho clan with the most land is the PunwAr. 

Tho home of the RajputAna Mers is tho sixty l;os Btrip from 
Knshangadh to Dcwcr. The PnnwArs first settled at Dhar. From DliAr 
they went to Abu, from Abu to DhAng, from DhAng to Nimbola, and 
from Nimbola to Ajmir. In Ajmir are CliohAn Mers (some of 
whom have become Musalmans and aro knQwn as Cliitas), PnnwAr 
Mers, and a few Gehlot Mers. That those Mer& are tho samo as Gnjnrs 
is shown by tho sameness of thou homes-gnardians or hildevis, 
Jinamata, KAlika of Dhar, and Kailana of Dung. 6 Every Sunday 
evening before sunset they worship Suraj-MnJuirnj the Sun Lord. No 
. BrAhman takes part. In a foot-round circle on the floor which has 
been cleansed with cowdung a silver phul or B un-faco is set, fire in a 
Bmall iron ladle is laid near tho medal, a enp 0 f wa t cr aa a balls of 
Bwcetcncd wheat-broad aro also laid. The headman of the family throws a 
littlo p7a or granulated butter into the fire, bows to the sun-face, and prays 
‘Oh Lord Sun guard the lives in this house and gi vo us plontv.’ The rest of 
the sweet-bread is eaten by tho family or distributed to tho caste. Unlike 
tho Gnjars the Ajmir Mers do not describe tho time of day by the Lord 
Sun s position in tho sky. ' Tho Jculdcvi i B worshipped on tho bright eighth 
of each month. The day s supply of milk is made into khir or rico-pudding 
offered to tbo MAtA and oaten by the family. Dike tho Gnjars the Mers 
hayo no pregnancy ntos. _ Each branch ndk has its own BrAhman. Except 
that' a BrAhman or Gujar-Gor framc B the h or0 scopo the sun-worship 

a*° Me f s Werc a stra T, r > °°" trnI Asian tribe is nob new. Compare 
Elliot s History, I. Appendix. i linjputrtna GnzoUeor, 1 . 80 • 11. 30. 1 

RajputAna Gazetteer, I, 1 0, 4 MAnvrfr Castoc 45 , ’ 

,, • , « , from , B Ania Banna of Khwtfjapura soven miI CB south of Aimir, BhAt of the 

Unrly-fivcbranciics of rt'nwAr Mors ancl from I’atol Ldkh a Mcda and 1‘unwdr Mcr patol 
« wn?T r tf M rd0(l bj i? h4n ™ lcb Tiutfullah Faridi in March 189G. 1 

* Gujartt fiS, K ^ CWnrare lh ° IValUOI1 ' m d,vi * ion of 0 llr jj aras 
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and otlicr birth ceremonies are performed by the mother without the holp 
of a Brahman. No Brdhmati is required for the twelfth day and other 
death rites. Though if one is available ho is called in. Only tho women 
wear tho gun-face : men wear a rough image called jhiyhar of somo 
ancestor who has boon slain goacrally in a cattle raid. 

Of tbo Ajmir Chohdn Mors tho hard of tbo Kaclihi or Ghelot Mors 
remembers eighteen of twonty-two divisions. Among the eighteen tbo 
Hula and the Hara suggest a Huna element. 1 

According to tbo head Jat Bhiit at Ajmir (April 1895) the highest 
division of Mors are the Balod Mers. This thoy seem to owo to being tho 
strictest Hindus forbidding all nakh and otlior irregular marriages. 2 * 

That tho Mori of Chitor, to help whom against the Arabs the Bajpnt 
chiefs gathered about a.d. 720 and whom Bappa the Scsodia ousted, 5 
was not a representative of the ancient Mnuryn family but a Inter comer 
seems probable by liis relation to tho White Iluna chiefs of Alor in north 
Sindh and to Bappa tho Scsodia chief who ousted him. In the desert Tod 
found tho Mers and tho Mors both claiming a Bhntti origin probably 
the result of enrolling themso1vc3 in a time of trouble under Bhatti 
protection. 4 

It is notable that a subdivision o£ tbc Dakot Brahmans of M&rwar arc 
Mors. 5 

The Ndgari is one of tho leading tribes of tbe Gnjars of the North- 
West Provinces. They aro in special strength in tho district of 
Bulnndshahr.® Nagaris also occur among BrAImis along with Mingal3 
(Mins) and Mihiranis (MiUiras)J In Bnndi in Bnjputana tho state is 
served by a division of Nagari-Boliora Brahmans. 5 These references 
arc of special interest as favouring the view referred to below, that the 
Nagara Bribmans of Gujarat aro of tbe Gnrjjara race of Nngaras. 3 

Among the Gurjjaras of Ajmir the purest class of Gujars is said to he 
the Nckddis. 10 This probably means the most strictly Hindu, as purity 
depends in tho corresponding cases of the Punya Jats and the Balod 
Mers on forbidding second nakh and other informal marriages- 

In Tod’s opinion though Bargnjara and Birgnjars were Rajputs, the 
ordinary Gujar was not a Bajpnt. The incroaso of knowledge sincc Tod 
wrote (a.d. 1814- 1820) shows that many tribes of admitted position among 
Bajputs aio of Gujar origin. According to Haju son of Bodji, the Gnjar 
Patel of Ajmir, twelve Rajput divisions aro Gurjjaras : Three Jbalas, 


1 The eighteen division* of Choh&n Mors are : AblicrAjn, Aivar, Bagdcclia, Bilessr, 
Bila, Chrfher, Chita, DAdria, Dovdda, HAdd, Hub, Kamkhdni, Khincha, Khcnvar, 
Morocha, NarabAnn, PAdcclia, Sonagarn. ' ’ 

’These BAlod Mers arc apparently tho samoos the BAlas or rulers of Valabhi who 
have the honour of founding tho groat Sosoilia or Gehlot family the first among Hindus. 

8 Tod Annals Now Ed. 1. 1SS-189, 20G. Tho dates of tho Arab raid and of Bap p* 
arc uncertain. Tod (Annals, 1. 5203 New Ed.) gives A.d, 72^ ns the capture of CJritor 
by Bappa the founder of the Sesodias. But if a Valnbhi origin is admitted Bappa can 
hardly have reached Chitor before the end of the eighth century. According to Tod the 
Mori was subordinate to if not a division of tho rnrmdras of TJjjain. Ditto ditto. 

* Annals, Now Ed. II. 295. * Mdrwdr Castes, 72. 

* N. VT. P. Gazetteer, HI. 48. 7 Pottingcr’s Beluchistdn, 75. 

* Bajputdna Gazetteer, I. 22) . 9 Compare Epigraphin Indica, I. 205 • 303, 

19 Notes from Bhdt KSlu Pcmn of Baduwlda twelve miles or 8 kos west of Ajmir the 
Bhdt of tho Kurudia branch of Jdts in Ajmir, April 1595. 
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four Clianda vat- Bads, -two Skaklh&vats, two R&thods, and one Sarang- 
dev Pavdr. Haju says Gojars and Rajputs join in ttdmchandar but the 
Sesodias and Kachhvdhas are nearer Ramchandar than are the Gujara. 
Ho farther states that thongh all Gujars are not Rajputs no Rajput 
becomes a hero unless he is suckled by a Gujav woman. Gujariha dudh; 
Naharika dudh , Gujar’s milk is Tiger’s milk. A Rajput who has not been 
suckled by a Gujar is a gidad or jackal. 1 

, The division Gurchani of the great Beluch tribe the Rinds, if Gurchama 
is correctly supposed' to be Gurjjara, would be a case of Bhelter-taking, 
the stray Gurjar seeking protection under the strength of the Rind tribe. 2 _ 

The evidence is fairly strong that the Sesodias or Gehlots, the premier 
Hindu family in India, are of Gurjjara origin. This much seems admitted 
that Brtla is the oldest name of the Gehlot or Sesodia and that the B&IaB 
represent tho rulers of Valabhi. 3 That the Valabhi dynasty were of 
Gurjjara descent may be accepted, since it has been shown that Bhatarkn 
(a.d. 480-503) the founder of the family was a Maitraka Mihira or Mer. 

' Further, the statement that the children of Bappa the founder of the 
Sesodias are called Agniupasi Suryavanshi sunborn fireworshippers is in 
agreement with a Gurjjara origin. 4 

The main doubt regarding the Bdlds who were the ancestors of the 
Sesodias is this. Are they part of the great White Huna wave that con- 
quered Kiithidw&r about a.d. 470 and who when established as Kshatriya 
rulers adapted to themselves the traditions of the great Kushdn and 
Kshatrapa conquest of western India in the late first or early Becond 
century after Christ. Or are they in truth the representatives of the 
Kshatrapas and S'akas. The case of the Turk rulers of Kabul in 
Alboruui’s time (a.d.1030) working into their family tradition all legends 
belonging to Konishka, the Kanaksen of the BuIdb and Sesodias, shows 
that in themselves the statements of the legends aB to descent from the 
Kashins cannot count for much. The case of the Chavadas of OkhAman- 
dal claiming descent from Kanaksen who sat in Krishna’s throne in 
Dwarka is an example from nearer home. 8 It seems to follow that the 
conquering Mikiras assnmed the name Vtfla from the ruling family 
from whom they wrested the city Vdlabhi. At the same time it is 

s * 

1 MS. Notes, Ajrair April 3893. 3 Fottinger’s Beluchistdn. 

* Tod’s RajastliAn First Edn. I. 102. Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 318) says about 
a century after their expulsion from Balablii (this requires altering as the date of their 
expulsion was not earlier than A.d. 770) their representative Bappa or Vappaka 
founded a kingdom at Cliitor and his son Guliila or Guh&ditya gavo to the tribe the 
now name of GnliilAwat or Guhilot by which they are known. 

4 Tod's Annals, New Edn. I. 3 90. The tradition (Asiatic Res. XVI. 293 5 "MacMurdo 
Tians.Romb. Lit. Soc. 1. 239) that the first capital of tboGuhilas was Medapiila is worthy 
of notice. 

* KAthiiw.tr Gazetteer, 6S9. It is also to ho rememhered that Rina the title of the 
honoured family of Udaipur is not their own title but is a title won from the chief of 
MAndor (near Jodhpur) in tho twelfth century (Tod’s Annals, I. 213). Tho MewAr title 
is Raul according to Tod a Skytliian word (Ditto) certainly still an odd priestly word 
applied to a class of medicine-men in the east Panch Mnhdls who make brass horsos 
dance on a brass platter. This practice of the conqueror adopting the traditions even 
the name of the conquered seems based on tho wish to.secure to the new ruler the luck 
of the old. Cases are noted above (page 489 note) where the object of the conqueror was 
admittedly to woo and win the spirit or hick of the former dynasty. If Alberuni had 
kuovrn how he was taken in by the claim of the Hindu rulers of Kabul to he descended 
from Kanishka lie might have added this to lus list of opposites between Hindu and 
Turk : "While we (Turks) strive to destroy every trace of the conquered dynasty, the 
Hindu strives to destroy every trace of his. own conquest. 
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difficult to snppose tlmt nil the VnlaB of KAlhinwar date from tlie 
Valabhi dynasty that lasted from a.d. 470 to a.d. 770. The chance 
is that some of tho earlier element who perhapB took their namo 
from the Bahikas of the MahAbkArata survived. Such a survival is 
not in disagreement with the view that tho Bains who founded the 
Sesodia family fled from Yalabhi about a.d. 750-770 when tho Sindh 
Arabs destroj'cd the city; and that tho dynasty which ruled Valabbi 
from a.d. 525 to a.d. 770 were Mihiras or Gurjjaras. Tho division of 
the Gohels into Gotchar and Uni suggests an element from each of the 
main sections of the "White H«na horde. 1 * In connection with the 
disputed origin of the name Gohel it is to bo notod that the Dabistan 
refers to a Kobeli tribe of Ksbntriyns in tbc Panjab Gnjarit-. 5 6 Gobil is 
one of the three main divisions of Porbandar Mors, The Bbats of tho 
Porbandar Gobil Mors and of tbo Mewar Gehlots are the same. At 
marriages the Porbandar Gobil Mcr women eelebrato in their songs tbc 
bridegroom as king of MewAt' and Ckitor * . 3 

In connection with (d) or Lost Gujnrs it is remarkable that tho 
Raj put Ana Gazetteer questions General Cunningham’s statement that 
Mar war was once ruled by a Gnjar dynasty declaring tlmt tbo local 
annals contain no record of such a dynasty nor any remnant of the 
Gujar race.* This disappearance of the name Gujar is ta some extent 
intentional. In Kachh tho llnsalman fashion of calling Shrimalis Gnjara 
is considered a taunt. In GnjarAt neither VdniAs Lohars nor Kanbis 
like to be called Gujars. 5 Of lost Gnjars, besides minor tribes and the 
already described Agnikulas three leading cases occnr, Gujarat Kanbis, 
War war Osvals, and RatnAgiri KarhAdcs. Of Gujarat Kanbis dotails 
have been given under Lor and Khndwa. There seems no reason to 
question the conclusion that Gujarat Lava and Khadwa Kanbis nre of 
Gnjar origin. Of the Gujar clement in the Sliravaks of Western India 
the existence of the divisions Gujar, Gnjar Jain, Gnjar YAnia is proof.® 
The connection of the Shrimalis with Bkinmal the capital of the great 
Gujar dynasty of MArwAr (a.d. 500- 1000) is beyond question. One 
division of Biiinraal Shrimulis claims a Paramara Rajput origin. 7 So 
common among Dasa Shrimalis is the surname Gnrjar that tho Musalmans 
call ShrimAlis Gnjars. 8 Tho OswAls, cnlled from the ancient city of 
Osianagarf eighteen miles north of Jodhpur, 9 arc still more important 
not only from their numbers and their wealth bnt because from among 
them is chosen tbo head of all Shrdvnks in Western India. Tlio tale 
that the Oswals were originally SolaAki Rajputs converted to Jainism 
because of the recovery from snake-bite of the son of a chief is generally 
accepted and is probably historical. According to the Jain lists 10 the 
TJsas or Oswals are descended from the Vaisya chief Ama about a.d. 
743 (S. S00). The divisions are : 


1 The Kumarprfl List A.n. 1 184 in Tod’s Annals, J. Fl. s J} a bisttfn , II. 3 94. 

3 Letter from Mr. IV. T. Morison, I.C.S. Administrator Porbandar doted 14th Febru- 
ary 1895. These Goliel biers seem to bo the Aslia Gehlots who are said to hare rtturned 

from Chitor to Soratli about A.n. 740. The Ain-i-Akbari has 00,000 Gehlota in Sorath. 

Tod’s Annals, 3rd Edn. I. 389. 

* Rajputrfna Gazetteer, Jodhpur, II. 230. s Rao Bahddur Hitnatlil DlnrajWl. 

6 Trans. Royal Asiatic Society, III. 353. 7 Enigrophia Indica, II. 40-41. 

8 Reply from DAma Shrdvak, 1st May 1893;- 

* According to Dr, Biihler (Epigraphia Indira, 11. 40-41) Osia tsn worn form of the 

Fanskrit Upakii'a. * 10 Dr. Buhlcr Ep. Ind. II. 40-41. 
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I. A Senior branch with ten stocks gotras , Ubddn, Ckajeda, 
Nadula, NAhatd, Mummiya, Rajakoshtbngnva, Yadugada, 
LAlana, Luniya, and Sodha. 

II. A Junior branch with two stocks, Nagada and Shota. 

III. An extra branch with one stock, Kninknmaloln. To this stock 
belongs the Nagar Seth of Ahmeddbad who claimB kindred with 
the Sesodia Rajputs of Mewdr. 

Among instances of minor classos who' have forgotten their Gujar 
’ origin may be noticed the Takkas or Tanks who according to Colonel Tod 
are of the same race as the Agnikulas. 1 Again certain Ahirs seem 
closely connected with Gujars. In Kathidwdr settled Ahirs are called 
Gujars. 2 But Ahir is a word of loose application. Graharipn the Abhir 
of Junagndh who fought Mulardja Solahki in a.d. 961 was a newcomer a 
Sindh Chuddsama. 3 4 * 

• It has been noticed that the skill of the Gurjjaras as bowmen may 
have brought some of the invaders of low origin or beaten in battle to be 
called Bhils. The Bkillas of Chap-pan near the source of the Banos 
suggest a settlement of Chapotkatas or Chapas. 1 Lauriyah the name of 
, the finest tribe of Norwer Bhiis suggests an origin in the Gurjjara 
) division of Leva or Lor. 6 , And the Mihira Bhils, said to be descended 
from a Pawdr of Dhdr, seem to shew a Mihira descent. 6 

The worship by Mewdr Bhils of a white ram and a horse looks as if 
the tribe who practised it had Gujar or other northern blood. 7 

The third case of lost Gujars is the Ratndgiri and Siitara community 
of Karhdde Brahmans. 8 That the Kavhade Brahmans have a strong 
stranger element is borne* out by the unfriendly story that Paraskuram 
; made them out of the bones of an ass harhad. This tbongb doubtless an 
example of nnfriendly meaning-making implies in the community some 
foreign or irregular origin. And that till lately (a.d. 1800) the shadow 
of human sacrifice attached to 'the Karhddes supports the story of 
their special descent. The name is from Kardd the sacred meeting of the 
Krishna and the Koina in the Satdra district of the west Dakhan. The 
. old (second century a.d.) name both for Karhdd and for Kolhapur iB closely 
alike. Karabdta and Karahdtaka apparently called after KshaharAta or 
Khagardta that is the family or stock name of Nahapdna, who, a Saka 
or Pahlava from the north, about the beginning of the second century 
(a.d. 78-120) conquered Malwa the Konkan and the Dakhan at least as far 
south as Karhada. His success and the magnificence of his religions gifts 
made NakapAna a centre of legend, and the mace on his coins seems to havo 
raised the suggestion, that he was a ro-birth of the famous mace-bearing 


1 RajasthAn Calcutta Ed. I. 92, DC. Compare Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 

I. 322. This is supported by sovefnl traces of the name Tanka in Broach immediately to 
the north of the Broach Gurjjara kingdom. * Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 135. 

. 3 Dr. Bhagvdnldl’s Early GujarAt, Bombay Gazottocr, I. Part 1. 169. 

4 Tod’s Western India, 31. 8 Malcolm’s Trans. B. A. Soo. 1. 71. 

* Malcolm's Trans. B. A, Soc. I. 79 :-Tod notices (Western India 31, 83, 36) that many 
. of the Jcsalmir Bhils claim a Rajput dcscont. 7 Compare Tod’s Western India, 34. 

8 In Navsdri in south Gujarat is a small community of long established Karhdde 

BrAhmans who arc sometimes styled Gurjar Karhddes,* Tito evidence seems to show 
. that these Karhddes, who havo adopted the dross speech and ways of GujarAt BrAhmans, 
came from the south with some Mardtha conqueror (perhaps tlio ancient MardthSs or 
RdsbtrakAtas) (a.d. 743-974). They .are called Gurjars not because Gurjar is their 
surname but to distinguish them from the Daksliani Karhddes who have come into' 
GujarAt with the GAikwflr or modern Mardthds. 

B 2181—63 
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hev<> Paravhuram. JTis great public works in the Konkan and tbo Arrows 
beside the mace on bin coins Boom to combine in tbo talc that by shooting 
liis arrows seaward he reclaimed tho Konkan.* The fact that they took 
their nsitno from Kuril dd makes it probable that the Karbade Brahmans 
were Brdkmanised strangers or lmd at least a S'aka strain and farther 
that they moved down the lCnmbhdrli pass to Cbiplun and from Cbiplna 
colonised the RAjapnr and south Rntndgiri coast. In tbo sixth centnry 
when the White llunns or GnrjjaraB tvere in power and sending forth 
colonies or dnving the seventh century when they were hard pressed in 
northern India and in Sindh by Tnrks and Arabs and by tho revival of 
the local chiefs whom they had conquered, White Huna or Gujar 
settlements seem to have been formed along the Konkan Goa and 
Kiinara coasts . 9 When the colonists or tho refugees settled in Alibig 
and in Ratnagiri they wonld find a common northern strain in the 
Karhades and combining with the local tribe seem to have added a new 
division which adopted tho name of Gurjjara. The surname Gnrjjara is 
common ; among the Bujjipnr Karhades it is almost universal. Its early 
adoption is proved by the form of the word which is Gnrjjara not Gujar. 
That it is a name which tho clan consider somewhat discreditable is shewn 
by the tales invented to explain its existence . 1 * 3 4 Besides the sameness of 
name inquiry has satisfied Mr. Mahipatriim Buprim* thntthe bouse and 
family guardians of the Karhildcs are tbo same ns tho Gujar guardians. 
The commonness of the name Gurjjara among Karhades shows that it is 
something more than a special surname held by the descendants of indivi- 
duals employed in Gnjar&t, and the fact that the surname is common on 
the coast, especially in the Bdjitpnr sub-division and is rare in Dakhan 
families, and that where it oconrs it can in most cases be traced to a 
connection with tho Konkan, all support the view that the Kurhddo 
Brdhmans of Bntnagiri are largely of Gnjnr origin . 5 

Tho following is an estimate of the offeefc of tho Gnjar layer that over- 
spread the population of Gnjavdt and of KathidwAr between the fifth and 


1 Compare Early Gujaroffc Bombay Gazetteer, I. Parti. 21, 25 ; J. B. B. R. A. Soc. IX. 
19. That Nabapftna was held to be a reappearance of ParaslmrAm is supported by papery 
in the Mackenzie Collection (Wilsftn’s Mackenzie Collection) which make ParashurAm the 
'fo und er of a kingdom in the Dnklian in tho first century after Christ. A farther 
connection is the defeat of tho Haihnyas by Fnrashnrdm (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 467) 
and the defeat of the Andhras who ore also Ilailiaj as by NnbapAna and his son-in-law j 
UshavadAtft. I 

* A White Huna settlement seems to explain Al Unsudi’a (a.d. 914) account of tlie f 
beautiful white people of Clicul near AlibAg who were half-Turk (that is White Hfina) 
half-Indian ; who had a fire temple near the town : and who kept the specially White 
Hfipa practice of having companions of tho king whom he treated with closo friendship, 
and who were bound to sacrifice thomsolves when the king died. 

1 The full title of the head family of Karhades in RAjdpur is Gopdl Pfidhya Gnrjar 
Mahdmahopddhjajn. The snrname Gnrjar is held by the best known UpAdhyayn 
families in this part of EntnAgiri, In BhAlavnli RAjApnr a family of UpAdliyayas as 
far back as the twelfth century had the surname Gurjftr-Pntvardhaim. Mr.A.M.T. 
Jackson, I.C.S. * VanrAj ChAvadA. - 

4 Two points may he added. A common surname among coast Karhades is Oze a word 
which like the Osin origin of OsvAl, in accordance with tho practice of dropping the 
initial guttural and of tnrniug r into s may he a corruption of Gnrjjara or Gnzar, wlioare 
still known in BatnAgiri tradition as Hu jars as well ns Gurjnrs (Mr.Y. B. Jognleknr, 
23rd April 1893). The second point is that according to some informants the proper 
surname is not Gnrjar but Mogne (Mr. Y. B. Jogalekar) apparently Hagha the name 
given to the Persian or Saka BrAlimans who were imported by the Gurjjaras or White 
Hurjas to conduct the worship of the Sun. It is notable that tho late Ganesh hbJ'tij of 

IndoT who mode himself famous by going to England was a bearer of the histories! 
seafaring name of Gnrjar, (Professor AbAji Vishnu KAtlmwatc.) 
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the thirteenth centuries. His enemies easily twisted the characteristic of 
the groat bowman the Gurjjara, the Chdpotkaia or Sti'onghow> into Bhilla 
the archer. Clidpa the Bkil is a type of the attempt to lower the newcomer 
to the level of a wild tribesman . Nor is it doubtful that some branches of tb e 
^ early tribes had both body and mind betlorcd by tbo mixture of Gurjjara 
blood. What indirectly benefited soino of tho Bhils was a more marked 
gain to certain classes of Kolis. The helpful improvable type of Talabda 
Koli is mainly a Med and till the Mnsalm&n times was known as Med. It 
is from this class of Kolis that among Kanbis tiro infiltering of outside blood 
still secretly goes on. This introduction of Koli blood is objected to if it is 
discovered. (Still by the wise of the Kanbi caste it is perhaps secretly 
approved, seeing that it provents rebellion against Pafciddr privileges, 
while if the irregularity comes to light it may fairly be argued that 
Kolis of Med origin can rightly if secretly marry with Kanbis and 
Pdtidars who it is known are of the same Gujjara or Mihiva descent. 1 
Tho strong Gnjar clement among both Ahii’S and Chnrans has been noticed 
abore. A similar element is probably present among RaMris and 
Bharwads. 

That the Gurjjaras wore great builders tho ruins of Marwdr and north 
'Gujarat bear witness. In the old Gnjar capital of Bhinmal the memory 
remains of the special classes of bnilders the Sompuras .who are also 
associated with tho lako at Pushkav and with the temple at Somndtli, and 
the Dovala or Deora Rajputs (a branch of Chohdns) whose name is 
pnnningly derived from the great Bhinmdl temple to the Sun or Jag 
Svami which they have tho credit of building. Of the value of tho Gujnr 
as a cultivator no addition is required to the proof given above that the 
host husbandmen of Western India the Leva and Khadwa Kanbi and 
Patiddr of north Gujardt is a Gujnr. Apart from auy dislilco to the terra 
Gurjjara as savouring of uncouthness, tho fact that Kanbi or Kumbi 
(probably) means the man with tho holding ( kumbava ) is enough to 
explain how Kanbi came into use to distinguish the hall-marked holder 
of land from tho less reputable herder of cattle. A trace of the 
.Gnjar in connection with cultivation remains in north Khdudesh whero 
' Giijari is tho word for the wcokly vegetable market apparently because 
the bulk of the market gardeners are tho lutoly (a.d. IuOu) arrived Gnjarg 
lrom Malwa who have not forsaken tlieir original tribe name. Of the 
great Gnjar sailors, Mods Cliavadas and Gohils, no direct trace is 
known to remain oxcept the Gujnr captains and mates who still visit 
Bombay from tho coast of Makrdn. 2 Of the Gnjar as a merchant the 
Shrimsilis of south Kdthidwivr and many divisions apparently of similar 
Gujar origin through Solaiikis and other Rajput tribes contend with the 
11 Osydls for the highest position among merchants. 3 

1 tl' c or go-between is publicly proved to lmvc passed a Koli girl as a KanTii 

_ "bo Kanbis of Kairu rise in wrath. That tlic wroth is at tho clumsiness not at tho 
fraud of tlic go-between is supported by tho consideration that so long as it is not made 
public tlic intermarriage of Kanbis and Kolis goes on unchallenged. So odd n laxnoss 
among a caste who can afford to be scrupulous scorns to imply the knowledge that a Med 
Koli girl is no unequal match for a Kanbi who by race is a Mihira. Details are given in 
tlio Kaira Gazetteer, 

* A modem instance ib Sidhoji Gujar in a.d. 1638 tho admiral of Riijii ram’s Mardtha 
. fleet. Kolfiba Gazetteer, XI. 146. 

3 Dr. Bidder (Epigruphia Indira, 11.40) describes the Oswiils ns tho noblest and 
wealthiest community of Juins. Ho notices (Ditto, 41) that Gurjjara oeenrs among the 
a tnbe names of givers in tho S-liatrufijaya inscriptions. Giirjiir VrfiiiJis arc of two divisions, 
visAb of whom only three families are left and Das.ls of whom about 300 families -are 
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Of Gujars as soldiers fcbe importance has been shown in detail. That 
foreign tribes could rise to the rank of Rajputs and Kshutriyas was 
till lately so stoutly disputed that thanks are due to the Kshatrija 
Valabhis for showing they were originally Maitrakas or Mers and to 
Dada III. (a.d. 680-700) of the Broach family of Gurjjaras for showing 
how the worship of the Sun waB given np for the worship of &va and how 
hy the study of the works of the great Bage Mann and by being careful 
to keep the castes to their proper duties be was raised to the rank of 
Kshatriya, was ennobled by a Kama pedigree, and that after .this 
ennoblement the family ceased to admit themselres to be Gurjjaras,' ■ 

Whatniarks the Guijjara or White Huna as the most religions of north- 
ern invaders is that their own imported medicine*men were openly acknow- 
ledged to be Brahmans. According to one account these new Brahmans 
were Maghas from the distant land of the &akas : according to another 
account they were Br&hmans from Grand hAr or the KsVbnl Valley. Priests 
of this class seem to have accompanied each separate host of invaders. 
One set appears with Mihiraknla in Kashmir; a second with the Osw£ls 
in Marwir ; a third with the Chdpas at Dwdrka. In the decay of Sun- 
worship these Maghas have sank to he either Bhojaks that, is ministrauts 
in Krishna's temples or Shevaks that is family priests to Shravaks'or 
Jains. The case of the Ratmigiri Karhades some of whom say that their 
true surname is not Guqjar hut Moghe or Maglia, line been already dis- 
cussed. Gujar subdivisions among the Bajputana Bralimans of ' Bundi 1 
and TJlwar; 2 among the Gaur (Thanesvar) Brahmans of M&rwdr s and the 
North-West Provinces ; 4 and a Mer subdivision of Dakot Brahmans, all 
strengthen the Gurjjara claim for unusual religious susceptibilities. 3 , Two 
classes of special interest remain ; the Pushkar Brahman of Pokara near 
Ajmir and the Nagar Br&hman of Gujarat, perhaps the most beautiful and 
intellectual of Western Indian Br&limans who for at least the lust nine 
hundred years have been a political power in the province.® The Brahmans 
of Pnsbkar, which may he called the religions bead-quarters of the Gujars, 
admit that their names are not to be fonnd in the list of acknowledged 
Brahmans. They explain this by an oversight. But the general belief "is 
that Bhopat through whom they trace was a Mer. 7 The account of 
Mdrwar castes identifies the PushkaTB with the Sindh Brahmans who 
annoyed Bbinmdl and robbed it of its daughters. 8 Tod’s information was 
that the Pushkars were the workmen (Gujars by caste since the lake and 
the old temples are claimed as their work by tbeGujais) who dug' the 
great lake at Pokarn and who in reward were raised to be Brahmans and 
who still worship I heir original guardian or breadwinner the khtidali or 
pickaxe. 

The N Agars remain. The special appearance of the caste, their peculiar 
character, the strangeness of the name, and their taste for state manage- 


found in AbmedAbdd Ankles ar Cambay Dholka Pardntij burnt and also in Bombay 
and in Poona. These Gujnr T.iniis claim to have come to Gujar&t with the "Emperor'’ 
and to be the same as the Upper Indian caste of Hindui-Mugbals from whom 'they say 
they have adopted the veiling of women and other MusalmAn practices. Bio BahAdur 
Himatldl DharajUl, Dec. ISM. • 

x BajputiTia Gazetteer, I. 221. s Rajputina Gazetteer, III. 20J. 3 MArwlr Castes, 59. 
■* Elliot’s Tribes of the K.-W. Provinces, 1. 103. 4 M Anvar CWes.' 73. 1 

6 Dr. Biihler Epigraphia Indies, I. 295. 7 BajpttUna Gazetteer, II. 70. ’ 

3 MirwAr Castes, 61. Details given in the account of Bbinmal (Boaibav CawMerr , 
Tol. I. Part I. page 464) show that the Gujar origin of the diggers of the Pushkar lake is 
at»l» (a.d. 1898) f reshlj remembered. 
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’menfc and for fighting have always kept alive the belief that the Gujarat 
Nagar is of foreign origin. 1 * The name which well informed writers have 
accepted as NAga not Niigar 8 an origin which both the legends and the 
practices of the tribe support, suggests that as in other cases the name 
NAga points to an origin in one of the northern tribes of conquerors. 3 
In explanation of their name the N A gars quote the saying: ‘The place 
where are BrAhmahs rich in the Veda, perfect in conduct and austerity is 
the real city.’ 4 5 To them their title Nagara is a compliment pointing to 
their caste as the highest type of Brdhman in Gujarat. As in similar 
cases it seems probable that a pleasing pun has saved from death some old 
historical name which otherwise changed conditions might have tempted 
its holders to put out of sight. It is remarkable that Nepdl, as it were 
the other bank of the river of immigration from which the earlier 
settlers have withdrawn, gives as in Gujarat a class of Nagar, explained 
as Nagar Kotia aud also of Bhatela or Mliastan BrAhmans and that the 
Nagar Nepal BrAbman hears few traces of the strict ritual correctness 
which is supposed to have gained for his fellow-tribesman in Gujarat 
the name of NAgara. The existence of Nagara VAniAs in GujarAt favours 
tljp view that the original Nagar nice was not BrAhmanical and may 
-therefore he the NAgari branch of Gujars to which reference has already 
been made. 6 One of the leading tribes of the Gujars of the North-West 
Provinces who are in special strength in the district of Bulandshahr is of 
the NAgari clan. 6 

The special religions fervour that marks the record of the Gujar or 
'White Huna is shown in their worshipful dread of the devotion of a Bhat 
or a Cbaran, in the eagerness of their widows to be sati true unto death, 
.in the frantic self-sacrifice' of the jaohar where children women and 
warriors perish together. The stories that gathered round the great 
Mihiraknla (a.d. 500-550) shew a religious warrior, pitiless, of god-like 
strength and success. The praise of the RAjataraftgini, even the 
grudging acknowledgments of Hiuen Tsiang, seem to imply that Mihira- 
knla was held to be a god. His self-worship as Mihireshvar suggests 
that he accepted the glory that was thrust upon him. At the Abu 
fire-pit the divine or religio'us element in the newcomers is admitted in 
the Culuk (Si lanli) rising out of the flame wearing a sacred thread, and 
in one hand carrying a sword and in the other a Veda. Mr. Mnhipatram 
RnprAm 7 preserves legends that the early Gurjjaras on their way sonth 
and east from the Panjab were led by inspired warrior-Risbis. One tale 
tells how in the absence of the men a few old Rishis and a Gurjar woman 
held the fort of NAgarkot against an assault of the hill tribes. In reward 
the woman became the guardian BbavAni the home goddess of all 
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i In_ an inscription of KumArapdln, (A.D. 1143-1174) Vadnagnra is called Nagara. 
Dr. Bfthler (Ep, Itid. I. 295) thinks this is the original home of the N Agars. It seems 
doubtful whether Dr. Buliler intends to suggest that the name NAgara comes from 
Nagara the city. The inscription (Ditto, page 303) does not support such a derivation. 
-It describes these Brtfbmans as descended from the NAgara race. 

s DabistAn, II, 142. 

3 Inscriptions as late as A.r. 1000 mention the marriage of a ParamAra with a 

NAga princess in Rajputrtna. ISp. Ind. 1. 229; Ind. Ant. XI Y. 76 ; Cunningham’s Arch. 
Stirv. Reports, II, 310. _ 4 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 130. 

5 It is remarkable that in a census of this caste drawn up for Sir J. Jacob, only 

343 of a total of 1263 Niger* families returned themselves as Brahmans. Bom, Gov. Scl, 

New Scr. XXIII. 29. 

* N.-W. Provinces Gazetteer, III. 48, 7 Vanraja Cluvada. 
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Gm-jjarns iiielnding the Karh lde Brahmans. 1 At Pushkar the holy 
heail-q 'arlors of the Gurjjaras Brahma, annoyed hy the absence of Sdvitri, 
purified n Gnjar girl by passing her through a cow and made her hie 
wife and called her Gayatri." When Sdvitri appeared and found the 
marriage completed she cursed Gayatri’s wedding altar : ‘ May this altar 
he you Gnjara’ bnruing-place.’ The curse wus not fruitless, for forty 
miles round all Lor Gttjars bear their dead to bum thorn at the marriage 
altar and from 200 miles the ashes of the dead aro brought to be dropped 
in the pool. In spite of Savitri’s nngor the Gurjjaras did not neglect 
their honoured sister. They built a temple to Brahma and by his side 
placed the Gnjari Gayatri. s Another Gurjar- who has gained a place 
among the guardians is Devji of Bednorin Mdrwar. He lived 700 years 
ago, worked miracles, and is now the chief divinity of iho Ajmir Gnjars. 
The still more remarkable acceptance of the specially religions genius 
of the Gnjar is the fact that the Jains or Shravaks receive Gurjjaras to 
their highest religious honours. Among the Jains of Western India the 
pontiffs are taken from tho Osvdl division of Banids and are therefore of 
Gujar origin. Men of this class have risen even higher than pontiffs. 
Some winning mokiha or absorption havo become Tirtbankars and 
Siddbas that is Supreme Lords. 1 


1 Vanwja Cli&vada. 

3 Rajput Jtm Gazetteer, II. 30. 1 Tod’s Annals, First Ed. I. 774. 

* Trans. Royal As. Soe. Ill 337-352. Temples near the great Kdga shrine at 
Angkor in Cambodia with a four-f.iccd head of Brahma struck Mr. Fcrgnsson as a 
singular revival of tlic ancient and in other places outworn worship of the great Hindu 
first cause. Only in one place in India it is Usually said is there a shrine of Brahma. 
This place is Pushhar or Pokarn lake seven miles north of Ajmir. Ifa\e the two worships 
in Rftjputdna and in Cambodia any connection in date and in the persons who Built 
and who worshipped in them. Tho dates arc not far apart ; the eighth or ninth centnry 
is o probable period for them both. The builders and the worshippers at Pokarn may 
with fair certainty be taken to hare been Gurjjaras. The attempt has been made in the 
note on Western India in Cambodia (Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I. Appendix] to trace how a 
tribe of northerners may have passed down the Kdbnl and across the Kashmir valleys, 
over the Himalayas and by the back of the Himalayas and down the valley of tho 
Yangtzskiang have reached Yunnan and Ankkor. If the chain of evidence is not 
too weak tho tribe or horde who made this remnrkable migration were the White H tints. 
It has been shown with fair probability that tho Mihiras and the Gnrjjaras who 
formed leading elements in the great White Huijn horde were Khozars that is were White 
Hugos. The Kliazars and White Hugis were notable respecters of Brdhmnns. Accord- 
ing to the Rtjatamfigini Miliiraknla the great White Ilulja champion (A.D. 600-550) 
■who had waded through streams of Buddhist blood was glorified after death because of 
his re«pect for Brdhmsns. The Khnzars or Gurjjaras were raised to special rank nboic 
nil other Rajputs because they were B ■sihman-made in the fire-pit on Mount A'hu, So 
pleased with their devotion was Brahma or the Br.iliman spirit that he adopted os his 
wife a Gurj jara Gayntri. That the Pushkar or l’okarn Brdli mans are pirtlyif not entirely 
Gurjjaras seems the explanation of their peculiar position. To the Khazars whether in 
Cambodia or in Ajmir no deity would seem more worshipful than Bribmodev the divine 
Brdhraan, There therefore seems fair ground for holding that the builders of the Brahma 
temple at PuBhkar and of the Brahma temple nt Angkor were the same tribe. To what 
deity were tlic two shrines raided? Many milages in Western Indio, especially in the 
south, have shrines of Brahtnadcv. Some of the w ilder Konkan tribes sing to and w orship 
Brahmadev. Tho object of worship with the wilder tfonkan tribes is the young Brahman 
priest : the object of worship with the Belgntim villager is the ghost of some Brdhimm 
who was proved troublesome after death and who among the Konkan Kanins is known ns 
Brahma Riikshas the Br&hman fiend. There is also a temple to Brdhma tho creator at 
Kolhapur, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1) CASTES. 

Baja'nia's or Musicians, also called Dholis or Drummers, are found in 
small numbers chiefly in central and northern Gujarat. They claim to tako 
their name from their patron Vnjai Mata. They aro divided into Pawndrs 
and Ksighora who cat drink and smoko together and intermarry, tho 
members of each -branch being forbidden to many among themselvos. 
They aro strongly built and have well cut features. Their complexion 
is black, their hair lank, and their eyes small and bright. The men 
sometimes hare beards and generally wear tho hair long. 

The mon dross in a waistcloth a waistcoat and a roll of cloth wound round 
the head. The women wear a robe a botlico and a loose potticont. Their 
ornaments aro made of tin and brass. Their homo tonguo is Gujardti. 
As they move about the country during the fair season they live in 
booths; in tho rainy season they live in temporary huts roofed with grass 
and branches. Their furniture includes earthen pots, woodou mortars for 
pounding rice, and grindstones. They carry with thorn largo cloths 
with which they construct their tents. Those as well as their kit am 
, canned on tho backs of donkeys. They oat flesh of all kind cxcopt tho 
flesh of the pig and tho cow and they drink liquor. Their ordinary food is 
kodra, banti, and maize. They cat food cooked by almost all classes 
including Musalmdns, but will not touch food pxeparod by Dlicdas, 
Ghiimadius, and oihv depressed classes. They also refuse meat prepared 
hy Darjis tailors, because at their weddings DarjiB off or their god tho 
^ image of a cow made of gol or molasses. 

They earn their living hy beating drums at weddings, by performing 
athletic feats on ropes, hy curving tlio logs of oots, and by selling wooden 
ladles and mortars for pounding rice. They also make baskets, repair 
grindstones, and work as field-labourers. They carry off cattle and aro 
guilty of other field offences. Under a headman or iYcti/i they movo ’ 
about in gangs of ton to twelve. They aro forbidden entering each" 
olhei’'s beat on pain of excommunication. They remain in each camp 
. sometimes for a fortnight. They belong to tho Bvjmargi sect and believe 
in. demonology nnd witchcraft. Thoy koop no household gods. They 
hold one Sambhni Nilik in special vonoration ns ho is said to liavo lost his 
life in performing a wonderful /athletic feat. They also worship the. 
goddess KhodiAr. 

At tho birth of his first son a Bajiiuia feeds liis friends with whoafc flour 
mixed with c oar so sugar. On tho sixth day after a birth a lamp is lighted 
in the lying-in room and near it wheat floxxr is strewn. They calTno 
Brdhman to officiate at any of their ceremonies. Tho undo of the bride 
or an older mombor of her family presides on tho day of marriage. Tho 
bridegroom’s father pays twelve rupees to tho brido’s fathor of which four 
rupees are spent in purchasing clothes for the bride. On the day fixed for 
* a marriago, which usually takes place in tho rainy season, a square is 
formed outside tho bride’s house by sotting four empty earthen pots one 
at -each' cornci*. - A bamboo Ma'am o festooned with mango leaves is raised 
a 2181 — 64 
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over theso pols. In the presence of ilio bride’s father or other elder 
male relation the bride and the bridegroom walk four times ronnd the 
square and stand facing Bnjana in Kathiawar. They then offer a 
coconnut to a lamp which is lighted or to a pot which has been filled 
with water in honour of Slmbhai N&ik. Ho ceremonies are performed 
at a woman’s first pregnancy. Bajanias bury their dead* Bice balls 
nro offered on the tenth and eleventh days aftor death and eastepeople ore 
feasted on the twelfth day when a cot and some clothes belonging to the 
deceased ore given to his sistor’s son. The widow marries the younger 
brother of the deceased and divorce is allowed. Before marriage the 
widow receives a doublo share from the earnings of the band to which 
her husband belonged, because, they say, the widow of Sambhni KYtifc was 
allowed a double share on her husband's 'death. Caste disputes are 
settled by five leading men. They do not send their boys to school and as 
a class are poor. 

Bhois, Falnnqnin-bearers and FishorB, 37,*263 strong, are foandall over 
tho province. According to their own story they are Rajputs from 
Lucknow in tho North-West Provinces. They have nine subdivisions 
Bakorias, Bhathvas, Gadhedi^s,\ Gudins, Kars, Afuchhis or JDhimars,’ 
Mulis, Meins, and Purabisis. Of these M&lis and Bakorids eat together 
and intermarry ; Miflis Gudins nnd Kars eat with one another but do 
not intermarry ; the rest neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
strongly bnilt and dark like Kolis. The men generally wear a tuft of 
bair on the head and in north Gnjardt the beard. Except the Pnrabias 
whose home speech is Hindustani, Ihoy speak Gnjnrati. Some of them 
live in houses with walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs., but 
most of them in huts with mud walls nnd thatched roofs. A few houses 
have bedsteads, grainhusking pestles, and brass and copper pots; bnt 
most Lave earthen cooking pots, grindstones, a wooden pitcher, and 
fishing nets. Besides coarse grain they eat fish and tho flesh of goats. 
They drink liquor and take opium. The men wear a coarse waistcloth 
reaching to the knee, or a pair of trousers, a jacket, and a turban, or a 
pieco of cloth wound round the head. The women wear a petticoat, a 
shortsleoved jacket or bodice, and a cloth thrown over the head. The 
women's ornamentB are silver or brass wristlets, lac or wooden bracelets, 
silver or brass anklets, and a silver necklace. Fishing, growing water- 
chestnuts, and carrying palanquins or litters are their chief means of 
livelihood. Some till lands and work as field labourers ; others tend sheep 
and goats and sell grass or fuel and babul tooth-brushes ; 6ome are 
household servants and water-carriers as Pakhalis or Bhistis, . and some, 
like Bhangias, winnow the street dust for grains of gold and silver. 

Bhoi fishers fish only in small streams and pools. They use both hand- 
nets and stake-nets. The hand-net or hath jdl is a casting net. The 
Btake : nets are of two kinds. One called nadi or bhandar is described as 
fixed across a stream and strengthened at intervals by stakes, which arc 
not fastened into the ground, bnt tightened by a couple of ropes at either 
end, Tbis net is somotimes used as a drag-net hauled by ropes against 
the stream. A similar net, the supra jdl or baheri, has a bag or purse in 
the middle. In these nets the smallest mesh is about-one-sixth of an 
inch in diameter. During the Tains the Bhois fish at night. They work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still places where the flood- 
waters have overflowed the regular river banks. As they move along 
one of them holds a wisp of burning hay near the surface of the water, 
and while the fish are drawn by tlie light to tho top his partner entraps 
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them in a net, Tho nets used for this torchfishing are of three kinds : 
(1) tho ordinary hand-net, chhogia or lidthj&l j (2) the handier, a piece of 
notting abont four feet square, which is thrown over the fish as he shows 
on the water, and is then beaton smartly with a stick ; (3) the jamda , a 
net abont four feet long with apiece of bamboo passed through both ends. 
In fishing with tho jdmda each fisher holds an end of the net in one hand, 
and, as they move aloDg, they dredge the pool. Harpooning is said 
to be Unknown. These methods of fishing by torchlight are specially 
successful in the case of the rutt fish, which in times of flood leave the 
main stream and ' rost in pools and backwaters. The Bhois are so at 
home in tho water that the alligator will, it is said, from fear of thorn 
swim across a pond or a rivor to get ont of their way. 

Besides fishing, Bhois grow water-chestnnts sing odds Trappa bicomis. 
The water-chestnnt is an important food-plant containing a great deal of 
sweet starch not unlike tho common chestnut. It is eaten either boiled 
or ground into flonr for fast-day cakes. The nuts are planted in' moist 
pond-bottoms in June, and, as the pond fills, the nuts send to the surface 
a cellular stem and bulbous head, from which proceed brown spear- 
shaped floating leaves. In September white flowers like the jasmin show 
themselves among the leaves and give placo to a profusion of nuts which 
are ready to be taken off in October. The cellular stem is attached to the 
mud by fibrous creeping roots, which extend nndor tho mud and throw up 
new stems to the surface. A few pounds of nuts set wide apart will fill 
a whole pond, and an acre will yield 400 pounds weight (10 mans) and ho 
worth. about its. 30. Tho cultivation of tho pond-chestnut is very trying 
and ca:i ha undertaken only by Bhois, as the leaves have to be constantly 
cleared of a voracious worm which multiplies rapidly, and, if not watched, 
prevents the nut ripening. In clearing the ' plants of these worms the 
Bhoi swims all over the pond resting his chest on a pair of invorted 
earthen- pots and closely examines overy leaf, crushing tho worms between 
his forefinger and thumb. Exoopt in Native States palanquin bearing 
has almost died out. Bhois as a class are poor. Tho Panch Mahals 
Bhois live to a great extent by growing water-chestnnts and water and 
musk melons, hat their fondness for drink has sunk most of them in debt. 
Many of them aro suspected characters and have a poor name for honesty. 
Most Bhois worship Mothers or Matas, though soino of them arc 
Bijmargis, Ramunandis, Shaivs, and Yallabhacharis. In the Panch 
Mahals they koep in their houses Meladi Mata, the image of a deceased 
woniau of tho family who is worshipped when they intend to harasB an 
.enemy or to exorcise an ovil spirit, in which art several Bhois of Godhra 
havo special skill. In other parts of the province thoy have no house-gods 
and except on holidays do not visit Hindu temples. All but a few in 
Broach aro said to believe, in sorcery witchcraft and omens. Their chiof 
holidays are Divaso in June- July, Gohul A’tliom in July- August, and 
NavrMri in Soptember-Octobor. Some of them visit tho ordinary places 
of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests aro Modh and Andich Brahmans 
whom they call Pandits and to whom they pay Rs. 2 to Rs, 4 at marriages 
and deaths. No ceremony is performed on tho birth of a child. After 
the sixth day some worship tho goddess Ghhabhi.. The mother romaius 
impure fifteen to thirty, days, after which she does her usual work. 
Except among a few no name-giving or food-giving ceremonies tiro 
.performed. Their marriage pregnancy and death rites do not differ from 
those observed by Kanbis. Marriage between near relations is forbidden. 
Widows^ are allowed to marry, and, except among the Bhois of Broach, 
divorce is easy, "Few Bhoi hoys attond school. 
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• Padhai-ia's are found in small numbcrs’in almost every village border- 
ing on tlio large lake and fen area known as tire Nal in tlio Dholka and 
Yiramgam sub-divisions. They aro said to be Kolia who were pnt out o£ 
caste for eating dead animals and retired to tlio borders of the AV. 
Padh aiins both meu and women find their chief occupation in cutting 
glass and dinging ont grass roots and soiling them to other villages. The 
men also, like Vagliris, fish and catch duck which they oat or sell to 
Jlnsalmans. Their chief food is btr tlmt is tho roots of the gross which 
after digging they pound into pulp with a wooden hammer. The pulp is 
then made into bread, which with dry onions is their daily food. Only 
when they have been lucky in fishing and snaring can they afford tho 
luxury of millet or wheat bread. Those who are rich ouougli to own a 
net catch wild duck by spreading a net over tho patches of grass where 
ducks alight to feed. Others lie in the morning in the grass and reeds 
and catch ducks by their legs as they alight. Hooks whou caught have 
tlicir wings broken and fetch about an anna a-piccc. The PadhariSs aro 
Hindus in religion and like other low caste Hindus of tlio Nal Kuntba 
worship Hingl&j Mati. Other Kolis look down on them and they marry 
among themselves ouly. Padliflrias are very badly off. Tho destruction 
of life they caase makes them hateful to tho higher class Hindus to whom 
the taking of life is tho ono deadly sin. The men arc tall and stalwart, 
dark-skinned and with large rolling 1 eyes ; the women also aro above ruiddlo 
height, lean, and dark. Well-to-do I’ndbiirnis dross like other Kolis. 
Before marriage the bridegroom pays the bride’s father fifty- rupees. If 
the husband dies unless she can repay tho bridegroom’s family or his sub- 
division of the tribe theso fifty rupees the widow must marry the brother 
or other male relation of her husband. In Shupur, Upardal, Jluimp, 
and Siivl where they arc found in numbers tho Padhiirins form a jamut or 
community the richest being clioscn patel or head. In villages where they 
are less in number they accept the village patel as their head. 

Pava'ya's also called PJtdas or Hud As that is eunuchs, are found 
in small numbers in tho Kadi division of Barodn and in the Stale of 
NavAuagav in Kathiawar. Tho class is rccrattod from both Hindus and 
jMufnlmaus, who consider themselves the creatures or rather tho temples 
or homes of the goddess Babucliaraji. Except that they do not dino 
together Pavayas from Hindu nnd from jMusalman families arc olosoly 
alike. According to their tradition a king of Ch Am panel* named B&riya 
was unhappy because lie bad no son. Ho was a devout worshipper of the 
goddess Bahuchnraji and through herfavour a son was bom who was named 
J cto. This Jcto was born impotent and Biriya, out of respect to the goddess 
through whoso favour the son was obtained, set him apart for her service. 
Baliucliaraji appeared to Jcto in a dream and told him to cut off his private 
paits and dress himself as a woman, Jcto obeyed the goddess nnd tbo 
piactice has Bincc been kept up by the men who join the claps. Impotence 
is the indispensable qualification fer admission into the casto. IV bon an 
impotent man asks to be admitted he goes to one of the Pavdyiis who 
puffs into his right ear, bores both cars with the point of n needle, md 
■administers to him a solemn cath never to steal and never to act as a pimp 
to any private woman. Tho novice is admitted on probation. He cats 
ccstbc engar, pnts on woman’s clothes, receives a now name, and has a 
feast given to his castcpcople. The new names are feminine names, 
generally ending in dc, such as Dhanilde, Jhinido, Ladudc, and Klmndc. 
The probationary period lasts from six to twelve months during which the 
.conduct of tlio novice is carefully watched nnd liia impoteucy tested by 
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prostitutes. When im potency is established, tho next important ceremony 
is the cutting ot£ the gonital parts. For this purpose the novico bathes, 
drosses himself in clean clothes, and ■worships the imago of the goddess. 
He prays to her to grant a propitious day for tho operation. 1£ at the 
first sitting the required day is not" granted he continues such sittings till 
tho goddoss conveys her assent. If tho operation is performed on a day 
approved by tho goddess tho result is seldom fatal. The test arc of tho 
penis and testicles of the impotent are said to bo naturally fit for castration, 
tho norvos being weak and insensitive. Behind a screen sob up for tho 
purpose the lopping is performed with a razor by the person himself 
without any assistance. This is hold to correspond to a birth coremouy 
which makes the patient a member of tho caste. After tho operation the 
patient lies for three days on a cot on his hack without moving. During 
that timo thirty pounds of sesame oil is continuously poured on tho part 
lopped off. For ten days more or till tho wound is healed it is now and 
again washed with a decoction of bortli Zizyphue jnjuba and babul 
Acacia arabiea bark. On tho sixth day after tho operation coarBc wheat 
Hour mixed with molasses and clarifiod butter is distributed among tho 
castepcople. Tho patient remains screened for forty days during which ho 
cats light food. Olarifiod bnttor is his chief nourishment and ho is 
forbidden tho uso of redpepper oil and nsafoetida. 

In a.d. 1S80 tho Gaokw/ir of Baroda forbade castration in his State 
to tlio great sorrow of tho Pavaydg, who say that by thus remaining in 
tbeir natural condition they displease the goddess an$ that during seven 
future lives they will remain impotent as a punishment for failing to 
sacrifico tho useless member. Pavdyus bury thoir dead. After death the 
body is washed and laid on a cot covered with a sheet and perfnmod. 
The body is shrouded in a clean coverlet for burial. As they are neither 
males nor females the Pavuyds do not touch tho coffin which is carried and 
tho burying is performed by Musalradns, the companions of the dead 
standing by mourning. On the dasa or tenth day and on tho chulisa or 
fortieth day after a death the dearest companion of the deceased is 
hound on pain of expulsion to food the castcpeoplo and the Mnsalman 
bier-bearera. A tomb is rftibed ovoi the dead. They keep images of 
Bahucharaji in their houses and worship 'thorn daily aud when on begging 
tours are careful to visit bov shrines in tho Chuvdl. They koep both 
Hindu and Mnsalmdn holidays. 

The Pavdy&s are dark well built and tall with fomiuino features aud 
gestures. They wear tho hair long and havo smooth faces without 
mustache or beard. They wear a long waistcoat nud a potticoal. They 
live on coarse grain, but have no objection to oat fish and the flesh of 
slioop and goats. They drink liquor and tako opium. They live as 
boggars binging the praise of their patron goddess Bnhucbaraji. In 
bagging they stand in front of somo villager clap their -hands and 
offer him tho usual blobbing “ May Mother Bahucharaji do you and your 
children good ’’ or lt Ado Bbavdni, that is Jtiso goddoss Bbavdni.” If 
any ono fails to give thorn alms they abuse him and if ahuso fails thoy 
strip themselves nnkod, a result which is greatly dreaded as it is believed 
to bring dive calamity. They bog in bands within certain bents and 
receive fixed yearly dues in kind or in ensh from shopkeepers, carpenters, 
tailors, shoomakeis, goldsmiths, Lobdrs, Bhdtids, Bbarvdds, Dhodds, 
Sathvdrds, and Chdrans. Thoy also reccivo fees from every Kanbi on the 
birth of a sou, and in most parts of Gujarat when a eon U born to a barren 
woman or to a woman who has had no male issue, Pavdyds are called 
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and made to dance in front of the lionsc. In Navanngnr they used 
to purchase orphan girls for prostitution, bnt this practice hos beon 
stopped. Social disputes arc settled by four or fivo leading men of tho 
casto who have power to excommunicato any member who has beon 
found guilty of committing theft or acting as a pimp to any private 
womnu. The person omeasted is readmitted oh paying a penalty. 

Ra Valia's or Ra'vals, 80,400 strong, aro found all over Gujarat 
and KntbiAwur. They nppenr to bo of Rajput origin and aro subdivided 
into Sakhids that is clansmen also called Bhuts meaning bards, and 
Y Ah Alins flint is carriers. Sakbias aro divided into Jogi RAvals, MArn 
EAvnJs, and Pntni RAvals. Thongh ns a rule both Sakhins and YahitKas 
cat together and iniormnny, tho Jocis do not mix freely either with 
tho Patdis or tho Mtfrus. Surat R avals aro divided into Kbnmbatis 
Rajblmras and Sartis, and AhmednbAd B Avals into BAriAs Bh Alias 
BlioiniAs MakvunAs and UtUias. Tho fivo AhmedubAd subdivisions cat 
together but do not intermarry. Among Riivals ns a rale persons of 
tho same clan do not marry and marriage with girls on the maternal 
side is disallowed. All are nominally vegetable-sellers and keep asses to 
carry vegetables. They also employ themselves in carrying groin from 
villages to towns. 

As a class Rivals aro tall, ■well built, dark and sunburnt. Tho men 4 
shave the face except tho mustache nnd whiskers, which they allow to 
grow long nud tie their whiskers behind their ears liko Katliis and 
Rajputs. They spenk GujarAti. They dress in n wnistclotli dhoti , a 
small jacket bandi, and an ochrc-colourcd headscarf phdlia. Tho women 
arc short, dark, nnd stout. Tho women spin wool at homo to make 
saddle-cloths. They live in huts of reed and palm loaves. Except 
in Knira where they are said to eschew fish nnd flesh, Rivals cat fish 
mutton and fowl and drink liquor. Some of them take opium. They 
livo by boating drums, by bogging grain or cooked food, and by casting 
out evil spirits. The VAhalia Rivals tend sheep and asses and work as 
carriers and labourers ; some weavo coarso tapo nnd a few cultivate 
land. Some of the owners of usscb are woll-to-do having a stock of 200 
to 300 head. Tho tapeweavers are badly ofF owing to jail and other 
competition. They aro Hindus in religion worshipping Hinglaj Mat A 
and having a name for special piety. Tboir priests aro ascetics sddhtts 
of their own casto who officiate at all their ceremonies except at 
marriages when they call in a Tapodban Brahman. They believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. As a rule RAvals perform only ' 
birth marriage and death ceremonies. When a child is bora the mother 
is considered impure and keeps her room from twelve to thirty days, at 
the end of which she goes to a well, bows before it and fetches wator, 
and is allowed to leave her room and mind tho house. On the sixth day 
a little vermilion powder and redlead, a pen and a piece of paper with 
inkstand, nnd a folded turbau with an iron arrow fixed into it if thcchild 
is a boy, and a piece of a robe bonud with wire if it is a girl, aro laid on 
a low stool in the lying-in room, and on tho thirteenth tho 'child is 
named aud cradled by women neighbours who aro asked to tho house. 

A Tapodlmn Brahman priest is asked to the bride’s house where tho 
bridegroom comes aud is married' to the bride at a lucky moment. Tho 
ceremony is completed by tho pair moving round a raised altar where a 
sacred fire is glowing. On the evening of the twelfth day after a death 
they set a low stool before a lamp mado of rico-fiour paste fed with 
clarified butler, and on the stool lay rice, wheat, vormiliou, flowers, fruit, 
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and cocoa-komol and sit near it all night. On tho anniversary of a 
death tho chief mourner shaves liis faco clean and a It aval priest officiates 
at the death- coremony, Rdvals allow widow-marriago tho younger 
brother having tho choice of marrying his older brother’s widow. The 
husband is at liberty to leavo his wifo at any time but the wifo cannot 
leave the husband without his consent-. Tho right of inheritance 
romains with the male lino. Thoy liavo caste councils and headmen in 
large villages. 

- Thoris, a wandering tribe, aro found in small numbers all over Gujarat. 
They are divided into Gardsiiis and Makvdnds who difEor in no way 
except that intorraaniago is not allowed. Though apparently partly at 
least of Rajput descent. Thoris aro one of tho classes whoso touch is bold io 
pollute. Of the cause of their degradation no tradition remains. They 
support thomselves by making and soiling bedstoads called kafhrots or 
chdtvds with frames of wood aud matlrcssos of coarse tapo. Thori women 
soil or barter for grain plaited reed baskets. They used to carry salt. 
They ncither labour nor beg. They sometimes cara a little by siuging 
and playing on a lute. Thoy aro reputed to be eattleliftera and pilfer. 
Thoy travel in bands of ton to fifteen making small reed or scirhat buts 
when they halt and carrying tho rood baskets and bodsteads on asses when 
they move. They form two bands one settled in Kapadvanj who travel in 
Dholka Kaira and. tho Panob Mahiils, tho other whose hoad-quarters aro 
at llnndva close to Chundod on the Narbada who seldom pass beyond 
Rowa Kdntha limits. When at their head-quarters during tho rains 
Thom do no work beyond tending goats wliich they place in charge of 
Rabaris or shepherds whon they start on tlioir lour. In moving from 
. placo to place the well-to-do show mnch kindness to tho poorer families 
supplying thorn -with asses to carry their kit. Their homo tongno is a 
rough Gujardti aud they understand Hindustani. Tho men wear a 
waistcloth dhoti , a jacket bandi, and a long narrow hoadcloth called fd.Hn, 
The. women wear’ a petticoat of red and white cloth and a loose bodice. 
Their ornaments are brass-bangles and brass anklcta with loose-set stones 
winch rattlo ns they walk. The men shave each othor and raroly call in 
a barber. _ All social disputes aro sottlod by a commictoo or panoh whoso 
decision is final. On tho day of tho birth of a woman’s first child, tlio 
women of the baud como to tlio liouso sing and namo tlio child each 
receiving a present of molasses. Tlio men also como to congratulate tho‘ 
father and are entertained with liquor. Except in honour of a woman’s 
first child no ceremony is perforated on tho day of a birth, but aftor 
the third or fourth day womon como to tho honso and namo tho child.' 
A woman remams xmpuro for a fortnight after childbirth and for a 
fortnight longer is not allowed to fetch water or to cook. AH mnmoiro 
coromonics are performed by a committee or pa n ch not by a Briihman. 
Thori girls are not married till they aro old enough to live with thoii* 
husbands. On the marringc day a cloth-booth or tent is raisod in front of 
tho house of the bride s fathor. In this booth tho committee sit and in 
, tbem t ' vo heaps of rice ore piled aud on ono of tho heaps i B set a 
f 9 \ lt ? clanfied butter. Tho brido is carricdin bv hor 
s lei s husband ancl sot on the open aids of tho tent facing tho piles of rice. 
His sisters husband carries in tho bridegroom who pays tho brido’B 
maternal ancle a rupee and a half and is sented on tho bride's right Tho' 
bride and bridegroom stretch out their right hands, tho bridegroom's hand 
resting on the bride’s. Two members of the committee tioroLd tho right 
wrists of tho couple a string to which is fastened a wedding-nut or midhal 
aud wind cotton thread round tho two -wrists. A ball of cooked rico is 
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dropped into tho right hand of each of the conplo which they smell and 
throw behind them , The ceremony ends by tho bride giving the bridegroom 
cooked, rice to eat. In the ofter-parb of the day the father of the bride 
entertains the caste with cooked rice and ghi preceded in the case of tho 
men by a draught of liquor. Inthe evening with singing the hrido is taken 
to the bridegroom's. She remains five days, returns for fire days to her 
father, and after five days more iB led with singing to her husband. 
Befoi’e the wedding the father of the bridegroom pays thirty rupees to the 
bride’s father, five of which are given to the committee to be spent in liquor. 
The bride’s father presents the bride with a goat and a basket-making 
knife. Relations also give both bride and bridegroom money presents of 
from a rupee to a copper. A widow may marry her hnBbaud’s brother or 
if there is no brother one of his relations on the father’s side. The only 
lite in connection with remarriage is that tho castemen ar*e given liquor 
and the castewomen molasses and that the father of tho bridegroom' makes 
the bride a small money present as dowry. Any ono dying of smnll-pox 
or of any one who dies without having ever had small-pox is "buried. 
AH other bodies are burnt. On the third day after death relations make 
millet balls mixed with ghi and molasses and throw them to dogs to eat. 
On the twelfth day after the death of a man and on tho eleventh day 
after the death of a woman the castemen are feasted on cooked rice and 
ghi. Children are feasted on the fifth day after the death of a child. 
Beclna is tho only deity worshipped by Thoris. They make a clotli-Bhaped 
image of a woman, burn a ghi - fed lamp in front of the image, and call it 
Bechrd Milt A. On JDasara in October they sacrifice and eat a buffalo or a' 
goat in Bechra’s honour. When threatened with cholera they also eat 
buffalo or goat, the mess being mixed with that of the hen or of somo othe r 
animal, hut pork and beef are prohibited. They never employ Brahmans. 

Va'ghris numbering 109,583 ore found in all parts of Gnjariit. 
According to their own medium-priests or Bhuvas the name Vagliri 
means Tiger-like, bnt a more likely derivation is from the vdgads or 
sandhills of tho Rajputana desert. It may however be derived from 
vd g nr s or vdghars meaning net, in which case Ydghris would mean a tribo 
of netters. The Vsighris of Gujar.it probably belong to the Bagri tribe 
inhabiting tbo Btfgar country, a tract between tbe soutb-westem border 
of Hariana and the Shara in the North-West Provinces. 1 They, are 
said to have sprang from the Sausycis or Sansis, a well-known race of 
plunderers in the Pnnjib and other countries. Originally .they were 
Rajputs but they have degenerated to a very low social position. The 
progenitor of the Sansi family was one Sans Mull from whom sprang 
the Bitgrin, Bndhuks, Gidins, Harburias, Kicbacks, Kunjurs, Mogliias, 
and others, their clan names varying with the country they inhabit. The 
children of M allania the younger brother of Sans Mull are tho Beriahs’ 
Kolhdtis and "Dorns, who aTe also variously called according to the territory 
iu which they mostly reside. As the Sansi tribe multiplied and their 
mcanB of subsistence diminished they migrated and divided into clans 
which were variously called, "bnt those who stayed in Mstrwar obtained 
the name Bdgoras or Bdgris. Whether they were so called from the 
country of Brignr which they chiefly occupied before their dispersion 
or whether that country obtained its tmmo from them is not clear.® 


1 Elliot’s Eaces of tho Ncrlh-Wcst Provinces,. I. 9. The V.l-liris ore said to bo 
probably nn offshoot of the EoH tribe. Ind. Ant. II. 151. 

. 2 Hcrvy’* llcport, 48 footnote. 
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Their name, -which seems to connect them with the vagads or sandhills 
of the north Rujpatdna desert, and thoir cringing gipsyhke ways 
suggest both their descent from somo tribe of .Tats and tlicir origin from 
sorno invading Skythians or othor northorn conquerors who on the dotoat 
of their masters by Hindu kings mingled with Bhils, Kolis, and. other 
low tribes and sank to a degraded position. Though tho -variety in 
features is very groat, a resemblance is often traceable to a h egrito- 
- Mongolian typo. Both among mon and women tho high cheek bones 
and narrow eyes ate often ohsorvnble combined with thiok lips 
massive jaws and flat noses. Tho black hair though not woolly is 
mostly wavy. VAghris aro snporior to Dhcdas hut inforior to fColis. 
In appearanco and occupation they seem associated with .fowlers and 
birdcatchcrs known aB Pardhis or Phansi-PArdhis. According to thoir 
own account they are Ohohiin Rajputs whom Vibiit chiimed as her own 
and made- Vdghris. Their surnames do not favour a separata tribal 
origin. Tho names Br&hman, Chaviin, Oliiirnn, Koli, Kumbhar, Pinjiiro, 
and Vanio suggest a mixed people, descendants of men of liighor classes 
who, either in times of famine, or from a passion for a girl of tho tribe, or 
from some breach of oa-sto rule, sank to be Vdghris. it is at the same 
time possible that the Vagliris took these higher class names, because 
they formerly hold service under Rajput and other high olass families. 
That the VAghri community contains an elomont of higher casto outsidors 
seems beyond doubt. 

Of tho origin of their tribe thoir Bhnrds, litorally fathors or priest- 
mediums, give tho following .account s 

, As there are Siva and Sakti so there are Bhagwan and Vihat 1 Deri 
the VAghris’ guardian. In the Satyug Vihat and BhngwAn qnarrollod. 
V ih.lt said “ If I suffer Bhagwun to livo, more flowers will he offered to 
him than to mo. I will kill BhagwAu. I swear that till I kill BlmgwAn 
I will wear nothing hut ochre or bhagwa clothes.” She pursued BlmgwAn 
to Blinruch where BhagwAn circnmvonted her and snccoodod in building 
her into the KAkaria kotho a bastion of that city. When Vihiit was 
entombed in the bastion, BhagwAn took refuge with tho Navsovigrola 
Dovi od Guardian of Nine Hundred Ships, who hid him in the lowor 
regions of PAtAl. In her bastion tomb from the sweat of her breasts Vihat 
made a man and gave him the small hourglass-shapod daklo or VAghri 
spirit-compelling drum. 'At tho sound of the drnm the ontoinbod Vilidt 
bogan to sway backwards and forwards liko ono possessed till the Kiikaria 
bastion shook and burst in two. Vihiit passed out wealing lior ochre 
garments. She drovo into tho ground the lowor end of a banner-staff, and 
the staff bent in tho direction of the Guardian of tho Nine Hundred Ships 
whore Bhagwan lay hid in another of tho Bhnrneli bastions. On lior 
way to BhagwAu’s bastion VihAt mol tho Guardian of tho Nino Hundrod 
Ships. She welcomed VihAt speaking her fair and saying “ Sister, he 
pleased to enter one of my ships and sail. But first tako off your travel-' 
stained robes and array yoursolf in garmonts of raino.” Forgetful of her 
vow VihAt agreed. “ One more point ” said tho Guardian of tho Nino 
Hundred Ships as they entered tho vessel, “ Promiso to do no harm to 
any ono whom I may produce before you.” Vihat promisod and Bhagwin 
appeared. He prayed to bo forgiven and Vihat pardoned him. In honour 
of their reconciliation Bhagwan presented Vihdt with a buffalo as her 
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App endi x C. earner or vahaii and tho Shipgnnrdian with a male goat* VihAt retarned 
Vloiuiia. to her homo in the village of Blmnkoiln ten miles north of ViranogAm. 

After a time VihAt started to destroy certain demons who had seized 
DwArkA. She slew nil bnt one, nnd, wearied with her labours retired to 
Mount Mem tho Indian Olympus, where she slept twolvo years. While 
VihAt slept tho survivor of the DwArkA demons taking the form of a young 
buffalo wont to Aknla the home of MahAdev nnd Parrati. Though 
MnhAdov tried to dissnndo her, P;'n*vati took pity on tho lean stranger. 
Sho not only persuaded MnhAdov to keep tho buffalo with his bull but to 
promise to make him strong and fat. To fulfil this promise MnhAdov 
gavo tho buffalo his charmed wristlet to chew. The buffalo swallowed 
tlic wristlet knowing it would make him immortal. Prom that hour 
tho buffalo waxed so lusty that lie ordered bia field-fellow MahAder’s 
bull to toll his master to give him his wife Parvati. On hearing 
this audacious request Mnhfidcv upbraided PArvati for the evil result of 
misguided pity. MaliAdev knew that so long ns the bracolct remained 
in tho buffalo ho could do tho buffalo no barm. MahAdev seat tho 
drummer made of Vihat’s sweat to waken tho goddess and nBk her to 
relieve him from his difficulty. The drummer carried a pair of l;l idkhra 
Butea frondosa leaves which by the power of MahAdev turned into a 
daklo or hoatglass-shapcd drum. At the sound of the drum VIliAt 
awoke. “ I will come ” sho said. When she reached MahAdev she asked 
him to bring her PArvati’s clothes. These sho put on and appeared before 
the bufmlo demon and said “ I am PArrati. I am ready to marry you 
if you make the seven rounds with mo on yonr back.” Tho demon 
agreed. VihAt mounted him and pressed him so hard that ho bellowed 
with pain. On on ho gallopped, hut do what she could VihAt could not 
weary him. Ho hod the charmed wristlet still within him. By chanco 
KAli Mata saw VihAt and resolving to help her turned herself into the 
small Devli or Indian robin. The Dovli flew into tho open mouth of 
the pouting buffalo and picked from his brain the immortality-conferring 
wristlet. The buffalo fell dead and VihAt drank his lifeblood. When 
MahAdev was giving each caste its 'rank one precept remained. This 
VihAt claimed for her chosen drummers. “ They are my worshippers or 
jagrittyas ” sho said. So they were first called JAgris . 1 Afterwards, , 
because the JAgris drank buffalo’s blood which no animal bnt a tiger 
drinks, they camo to be called VAgliris or Tigers. 

Divisions. There arc four divisions of VAghris : ChunauiAs or limcbumers who 

arc also cultivators and fowlers ; DatajoAs who sell twig tooth-brushes ; 
Yedcs who grow and sell tho aria a species of gourd and live in cities; 
and PAtAxejis who trade in wood and bamboos and sell chickens. 
They ore also subdivided into Tnlabda, Pornala, MarvAdi, Kankorin; 
SarAnia, Badia, Dhanduri, Tori, Ghiimta, Chandra, and others. The 
TalabdAs and Pornnlas neither eat nor drink with other divisions. The 
other divisions are of a lower grade and eat and drink together bnt do not 
intermarry. The TAlabd As marry only among themselves. In Vankancr 
there are two main divisions of the VAghris one of which is again sub- 
divided into forty-four sections as Sonmkhia, Ckarolia, Kcdval, Shrik&ni, 


i There is in north GujarAt a class of men who 'lire by the prostitution of their 
daughters who are also dancers and musicians called JAgris and Ji 1 grans. They also 
claim descent from the musician of a Devi. But these JAgris are far higher In the 
social scale and more well-to-do than the VAghris and are also a handsomer race. 
They arc Hindus and flesh-eaters and wine-drinkers like the VAghris bnt would be much 
scandalized to own the VAghris as consins-german. 
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Loliia, Kuthia, Vaghelia, Bliesjalia, and others. All these were originally 
Rajput Gardsids but degenerated afterwards. None of these intermarry. 
The second main division is that of the Vedvas who aro mostly found 
in Mdrwiir. These two m a in divisions neither eat nor drink together 
nor intermarry. In the Panoh Mahdls there are many subdivisions, 
the chief among them are Phatia, Kankodia, Chnvalia, Dandaek or 
Dhandaria, Yahola, Mdrvddi, Yerula, Datania, Yedna, Ohnnaria, and 
Vasia. Their surnames are Ydghela, Parmnr, Solahki, Choh&n, Rdthod, 
Sodha, Dangerathia, Vohnna, Maknigia, Koohdia, Baralia, Koplia, 
Jotania, and Kanjia. In Snrat their subdivisions aro Ughddpagia, 
Metr&i, KhoblAvala, and Bucbia. In Dbandhnka there are three divi- 
sions of the Vdghvis, Lakadids or woodcutters, Vedarius or graziers, and 
Gamadias or villagers. 

Vdghris are a rather small slightly built people for north Gujardtls, 
Pew of them are above tbe middle height, but all aro wiry and well 
proportioned. Their strength and powers of endurance are great and 
they attribute this power to the eating of the gho and sandha reptiles of 
the lizard species which a Y dghri prizes very high. They are darkskinnod, 
generally with coarse and irregular features, bnt light and active. A 
few of the younger women are well made and comely. As a rule both 
men and .women are dirty and slovenly, and, though often woll-to-do, 
always in rags and with the whine and fawning ways of beggars. Some 
of their Bhuvds wear the topknot and beard and some the whisker and 
mustacho. They speak Gujardti. They live in small portable huts with 
mnd walls erected by themselves. They always travel under a headman 
in bands of from five to. ten with their families and animals staying two 
or three days in ono plnoo. Their furniture is a charpoy or bedstead, a 
handmill and a -set of pots mostly earthen, a brass saucer thdli, and a 
cup vdtJca. _Tho ordinary food of tho Vdghris is jnvdr or kodra, bdvto, 
and bajri. Rico is sometimes gleaned at harvest time. Excepting the 
cow and jackal they eat all animals including the pig. They do not eat 
carrion nor as they say other than Hindu food. Their favourite food is 
the flesh of the iguana or gho and sandha .* Some are given to opium, but 
all .drink spirits. The men aro poorly clad in a pair of short brooohos or 
waistcloths. They do not generally wear long coats. Their headdress is 
a Bcarf. Tho womon are dressed in robes and potticoats and bodices. 
They wear silver oarrings worth about 8 annas and wooden bangles on 
tbeir wrists. They do not use anklets. Vdghris go to work in tho 
fields when there is work to be had. At other timos they kcop mahuda 
Bassiu latifolia and r&yan Mimusops hoxandra trees. They pay a lump 
sum to the owner of tho trees and sell the produce. Thoy grow vegetablo 
and fruit for sale. They genorally koop fowls and sell eggs, catch 
birds, and go as sbikdris or hunters. At other seasons thoy move from 
village to village, repair grindstones, rear shcop goats and cattle and sell 
thorn. . Some are labourers. Tho Vdgliris of Nadidd earn their livelihood 
by painting. Some keep pack-bullocks and work as carriers. As the 
people of the upper classes do not koop them in service and as tkoro is no 
special work for them, Vitgkris earn a livelihood by various moans. 

closely imitate the. call and voice of game and wild animals ; they 
catch birds and make Hindus pay for lotting thorn go. Thoy supply tho 
twigs used in tooth-oloaning and they fish in rivois. They chiefly dopond 
on begging. Thoy beg also under the disguise of jogis or astrologors. 

baud 110 “ a rc l ,tlIc tho species -but darker and fatter and Iivos in the 
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They traffic in green parrots which they bay from Blnls and sell for profit 
They have a bad character for stealing. A few Ydghris are jaid to have 
benefited in Ahmeddbdd by the introduction of steam factories a ad a few 
have laid out their money in ornaments and in building houses. They 
trade in young bullocks which they take in droves to all parts of Gujardt, 
from Sirohi in Rajpntina to Bulsdr, and sell to cultivators giving their 
customers a year’s credit. 

Yaghris are Hindus by religion. They have religious preceptors of 
their own. They take a S-anna silver piece and whisper in the ears of 
their disciples ‘‘Be immortal.” They need no Brahman priests for 
betrothals marriages or deaths, hut sometimes give small presents of a 
copper or two to a Brdbman if ho visits their houses and makeB a chdndla 
or redpowder mark on the forehead. The gor of the Ydghris is an 
Andich. Brdhman. The Bhuvds or priest-mediums play an important 
part in many Ydghvi ceremonies. A Bhnva is a male child born after 
the mother has made a vow that should Yihdt, grant her a son she 
would devote him to Vilidt’s service. No Bhnva may cut or shave his 
hair on pain of a fine of ten rupees and no Bhuva may cat carrion or 
food cooked by a Mustilmdn. The Vdghris believe in spirits and lttcky 
and unlucky days and omens. In the Panch Mahals many of them are 
called spirit-slayers. They believe that all diseases nre caused by 
spirit-possession. The Bhuvds are the only Vdghris into whose bodies 
Yihdt Mata enters. Except thesB Bhnvas men of the Ydghri caste 
are seldom possessed. Among the women cases of possession are not 
uncommon. They believe that thoir ddklo or hourglass-shaped drum 
has power to force the possessing spirit to give its name and state 
on what terms it will leave the possessed. It is by a Bhnva that 
all marriages, ordeals, and rites in Yihdt’s honour are performed. The 
Yaghris have no special birth or naming ceremonies but at marriages 
the skirt-tying and shrine-circling are under the direction of the Bhuvds 
or priest-mediams. Ydghris worship gods and goddesses, chief amongst 
whom are Dagaiya, Hanumdn, K Alika, Khodidr, Mahdrdj, Meladi, Thakor, 
Yarbhuni, Hadkai, and Yihdt. They also worship the planets and 
elements. 

Vdghris keep four yearly holidays : Holi at the flag an (March- April) 
fnllmoon ; Gokal Ashtami or Krishna’s Birth-night, the dark eighth 
of Shravan August- September ; Navaratra, tho Mdta’s Nine Nights, 
and the Divali or lamp feast in October-November. On the Gokal 
Ashtami in Angost-Septemher they make a clay Krishna. The women 
sing and dance before him and next morning throw h i m into the sea. 
On Navardtra or Mdta’s Nine NightB they fast and somo of them keep 
images of tho goddess in their huts, Yery few observe other Hindu 
holidays. Ydghris go on pilgrimages. Their ancestors are Vir and 
Narsejo. Among them Gokkario of Kadi and Motido of Sihor are 
considered great saints. They do not belong to any particnlar sect. 

The Ydghris pride themselves on the chastity of their women. YThen 
a family returns home after a moneymaking tour to Bombay or some 
other city, the women are taken before Yihat and with the women 
is brought a buffalo or a sheep which is tethered in front of Yihdt’s 
shrine. They mnst confess all even their slightest shortcomings. “Two 
weeks ago when begging in Pdisi Bazdr-stveet a drunken sailor caught 
me by the hand. Another day a Mija or Musolmdn ogled me, and 
forgive me, Devi, my looks encouraged him.” If the Devi is satisfied 
the sheep or bnffalo shivers. _ The Bhuvds cut off its head and after 
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Offering a few tit-bits in the goddess’ fire the tribe holds a feast on its flosh. 
If the woman- fails to make a dean breast of her shortcomings Vikdt 
refuses her offerings, and, in hor wrath, sickens or slays some member of 
- tho family. If a Vdghri woman's chastity is snspeotea hor husband asks 
a Bhnva to attend at Vihdt’s shrine. Ho brings his wife along with a 
buffalo and sheep before the Mother. The slieop and the buffalo are 
tethered in front of the shrine. The husband makes the woman swear to 
tell tbe truth. The woman swears hor innooenoe. Tho Bhnva addresses 
the Mother: “ Mother, if this Woman has committed no sin be pleased to 
take the Sheop.” If the trembling of aooeptanoe SeizeB tho shcop the 
woman’s innocence iB half “establish ecL The Bhnva again turns to the 
Mother and snys “ If this woman is guiltless ba ploased to take this 
buffalo.” If the buffalo trembles and falls the woman is guiltless and the 
Bliuvds attack the buffalo and sheep with thoir swords and slay them. 
Another Ordeal is for the suspected woman to spread a cloth in front of 
the Motlior. On this doth the woman drops a handfnll of grain generally 
whoati Tho woman says either odds or oven. If for oigbtoen continuous 
times tho woman is right sho is innocent. When in the first form of 
ordeal tho victim is not accepted, or in the soaond form if the woman’s 
choice proves wrong, the Bliuvds sit in judgment and fine tho suspected 
' man who has to suffer alono. The woman lives with her husband as if 
nothing had happened, only a littlo lowered in tho estimation of her 
neighbours. 

When ft Vdghri determines to mako a vow to gain a wife, a child, or 
snooess in life, he buys a buffalo and takes it to Tib it’s templo and 
tethers it. Ho tells the goddess his wish. From that time Vihat tnkeB 
charge of tho buffalo nnd sees that it noithor strays nor is stolen. If the 
vow-maker’s prayer is answered the Bknvas are consulted and a day is 
fixed for tho sacrifice. In tho ovoning tho Bhuvds come to tho vow- 
maker’s house. Tbe vow-maker and his friends form a procession to 
Vihdfc’s temple. First comO the musicians, ono heating Vilmt’s drum, 
ft second clashing cymbals, a third blowing tho long horn or bhungal 
, which Lakahmi gave tho Vdgliris when Vikdt gavo them tho drnm. 
Then come tho Bhuvfo dancing garlandod with flowors and tossing 
thoir hoads as if possessed. Tho women accompany chanting tho song of 
Mahddev’s messenger which aroused ViMt on' Mount Mom after her 
twelve years’ sleep. On reaching the temple tho Bliuvds boat tho buffalo 
with the flats of swords and knives. If the buffalo trembles tkoy know 
Vnut has aocoptod him. One of tho Bliuvds outs off tho buffalo’s head 
aud other possessed Bhuvds leap forward and drink tho gushing blood 
oithor tiger-liko by sucking tho wound or after catching tho blood in thoir 
1 bollowed hmids or in a cup. Best tho Bliuvds innko a havan or fire- 

oflormg to Vihdt by throwing into a glowing firo in front of tho Mtd’a 

x&ssLtt ‘ * livor ’ tL hmH ‘ tu ° ^ «“ “■ 

Mother, wo offer tlico this sacrifice for tho good thou hast 
done and will still do. Suffer us to shaio in thy Icavincs. 

Are not wo catois of wlint thou hast left P 

S is t J e raw flGH ^ including tlio head is divided oqunlW nmom? 
all and the shares aro taken to each house or hearth nnd caton Thn 

Wdfto*oopwowMW»nd B prin] i MmtIir;(ip™a m : m a.b?jS l . 
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tbemnm garlands were thrown round its neck. The row-maker and a 
band of men and women /gathered in front of his hnt. With them 
were four musicians, two with daklo hourglass- drumB, one with cymbals, 
one with, the long horn hhungal. About half an hour before sunset 
they started in procession for Mari Mata’s temple. In front of the 
procession went two masters of ceremony ; the chief a burly graybeard 
in a red turban his face covered with redpowder ; the second a smaller 
man also in a red tnrban. The masters have the black sheep in their 
charge which they lead and drive and sometimes carry in their arms. 
After the mnsioians follow the four Bhuvas, their hair streaming, their 
necks circled with loose chrysanthemum garlands, their bodies bare to tbe 
waist. They dance waving their arms and tossing their headB. They 
are possessed by Vihat Matd. Then follow a few men and thirty or forty- 
women all singing as they go. When they reach the space in front of 
the temple the company gathers under the banian tree, the women at 
some little distance be hin d maintaining a constant chanting. 

The two managers place the sheep which stands quiet and trembling 
close to the shrine of Mother Watcher. Behind them the drummers 
trumpeter and cymbal-clasher play with fierce excitement, the drummers 
wriggling their bodies now laughing now nodding, again tossing their 
arms, shouting the praises of the goddess, throwing their heads -back as 
the wind-like force of the goddess pulses throngh them fuller or fainter. 
Between the musicians and the shone the dancers go round in a small 
circle greatly excited. As the goddess Etirs in them they wave their arms 
and toss their heads, sometimes standing sometimes sitting. They 
move in a circle without shouting or other noise, sometimes Avith a stiff 
jerkiness sometimes with a graceful flowing step. While the four 
Bhuyds dance and toss and the women chant, the second manager 
brings the brass platter with the cocoauut and the red and yellow powder 
close to Mother Watcher’s little shrine. He breaks the cocoanufc and 
pours some of tbe milk over the head and back of tbe sheep. He scatters 
red and yellow powder over the sheep and pours palm juice over its 
back from a bottle. The sheep shakes its head violently, a sign that 
it is accepted by the Mother . 1 2 * Mdta ki Jay ’ ‘ May tbe Mother win ’ 
shont the whole company of Ydghris. A loud roll of the temple drum, 
gives the signal for the sacrifice.® The second of the managers steps 
forward sickle in hand. He draws the sheep into the open space a 
yard or two from the small shrine and with two outs across the neck and 
some sawing of the throat severs the head from the trunk. He at once 
lays the bleeding head at the mouth of the Rakhwal Mata or Mother 
Watcher’s shrine. While the headless body straggles on the ground, the 


1 The sense of considering the shaking or trembling of tbe sheep a sign of acceptance 
is that the trembling is thought to be due to tbe entrance into and possession of tbe sheep 
by the Mother. It is an instance of the great religions law that Cod enters into and 
possesses tbe offering. Of other examples oij the law may he noted the Hindn pra&ad 
or sacred food offered to idols and the Christian sacraments. 

2 This is explained as showing tbe chief Devi’s wish that tho sacrifice should proceed. 
More correctly the drams show the muhtirt or lncky moment. That moment is tho 
muJiurf when the guardian influences are strongest and the Ml the time or death 
influences weakest. Still eren at the luckiest moment an clement of ill-luck is present. 
It is to scatter this element of ill-luck, this crowd of ill-omened spirits that the drains 
are beaten at tbe moment of sacrifice : that shouts and tbe clash of drums and trnmpets 
fill the air when the h'afi’g or widow-immolation pyre js lighted ; that a, cry is raised and 
guns are fired at the instant of marriage. The Gujarita proTerb says ‘ May the Dev or 
good influence come and the Dait or bad influence go.* 
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other mas ter presses it, and as the blood gashes out, ho catches the flow in 
his hollow hands and pours the blood over the round red-painted stone 
where lives the Devi. 1 ,, 

One or two of the company sorape the blood off the ground and drop it 
Over the Devi. Meanwhile the fonr Vihat-possessed Bhuvas keep tossing 
their heads and circling to the fierce drumming and trumpeting, and the 
hand of Vdghri women keep chanting their refrain. One of the fonr 
Bhuvas danceB before the dead shoep and bending over it clutches the 
wool under its belly in both hands. The fierceness of his tossings and 
convulsions shows now Vihtit in him longs for her draught of blood. 
But in Bombay, at least in public, the sucking of victims is forbidden, and 
one of the masters prevents tho Bhuva’s attempt and makes him rejoin, 
tho other dancers. One of the men lifts the dead sheep in his arms, the 
drummers and hornblowers start, and the company follows to their homes 
where the sheep will be cooked and flesh and liquor served to all. Tho 
sheep is cut in pieces, cooked in one place, and the mutton distributed to 
all, and enjoyed at a joint feast by those who can attend. The fit passes 
off the fonr possessed Bhnvds. They stand quietly tidying themselves 
and tying their loose hair. They take off their chrysanthemum garlands 
and throw them high into the banian branches. Except the bleeding 
head at the mouth of the shrine and two pools of blood on ibe ground no 
trace of the sacrifice is loft. 


• Among Vaglrris a girl is married between the ago of 10 and 15 
and a boy after the ago of 10. Twenty rupees are given to the bride’s 
father together with a suit of clothes for the bride. At the time of tho 
betrothal the bridegroom and his parents come to tho bride’s house where 
dinner is served, after which they go back. A few days before the 
marriage a booth is erected before tho houses of the bride and bride- 
groom. Tho boy is asked to dine at the girl’s house and when he 
approaches the house he is waved with a light. Ho is thon takon to tlio 
marriage altar or c7wittrt, a raised clay platform about four inches thick 
'and about two feet square. On the platform aro placed betolnuts and 
eight coppera. A BrJlhman priest officiates in some cases while in othors 
one of themselves acts as priest. The brido and bridegroom aro mndn to 
bow to Ganesh and afterwards, when their clothes are tied togother, they 
take four turns round tho chauri and sit on a quilt. A fire sacrifice or 
horn is performed and a member of their caste joins tho hands of tho 
bndo and bridegroom. A dinner is given to the caste in honour of the 
occasion. 


• the Panch Mahals, tho family goddoss is first 

installed in the honso boforo and during tho marriage. Tho bridegroom 
when he approaches tho bride’s houso is waved with a light No 
liraliman pnoBt officiates at tho marriage. Tho younger brothers of the 
bride and bndogroom or some of tho V&ghris thomselvos act as priests. 
Iho brows of tho bride and bridegroom are marked with vermilion, 
marriage -wristlets of tho midhal Vbnguioria spinosa nut aro tied round 


interesting so dear an instanco of t,lie rulo that tho red smearing 

uvn and god-indwelt stonea, treos, and animals ropresonts blood-smcarintr 

Jmctt e o?Wn S T Car3a ? 0f tl,oir d0 ° r -P° sts b * th ° Poasover-kcopin » jlToB 
r* B ” £ Mootancaring suggests the dill wider law that tho luckiness of red if 

nf r TO nt l blood ’ 1 urthor tho story in tho text of Vihit sucking tho blood 

the demon and tho name-giving practice of tho Vrtghris of sucking 

K ?f ah0 ™ u,afc b]00d b laok y beo “ nso it 5s tho early food and dS 

and wfarincst ° tlm WhlCh paSBCS iut ° tbo drinkcr BCaroB tho demons Thirst, Hungor, 
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tie wrists of both tie bride and bridegroom and tie skirts of their 
garments knotted together. They are made to bow before the goddess 
and their hands are joined together. The wristlets as well as the knots 
are nntied by the men who at first tied them and they are rewarded in 
cash or kind by the parents of the bride and bridegroom. The bride and 
bridegroom are then fed with hansar that is wheat-flour mixed with 
clarified batter and sngar and the marriage is complete. In the fifth or 
seventh month the pregnant woman is bathed and dressed in clothes 
presented by her father. Her lop is filled with rice and a cocoannt and 
she is asked to walk a few steps. Friends and relations are feasted and 
the woman goes to her father’s house for her confinement. 

There are no birth ceremonies among the Ydghris. After the birth 
of a child the mother remains apart for six to ten. days. A woman of 
the caste serves as midwife. On the sixth night a figure of Brained, is 
laid on a low stool with a lamp fed with clarified butter and a sword or 
knife. The child is bathed and dressed and its forehead marked with 
vermilion. It iB then made to bow before the low stool and children 
are fed with molasses and boiled jnvdri. The aunt of the child then 
names it, having first consulted a Brdhman priest or some old man 
or woman of the caste. At Gogha, in the case of the birth of a male child 
the mother remains apart for six days and in that of a female child eight- 
days. On the sixth day bread of juvdr flour weighing five-sixteenths of a 
seer is made, a thin layer of cotton is laid on thB hands of the hoy and a 
pin made of the stalk of the pipal Ficus religiosa leaf is placed under 
his pillow. The mother adores and names the child. - In the Punch 
Mahdls on the sixth day women are invited and each treated to n six- 
teenth seer of cooked wheat flour mixed with sugar shim. Water is 
brought in a vessel, some gold and fire are pnfc into it and after a little 
of it has been drank four times out of a cup of swallowwort or dnhdo 
leaves by the confined woman she is considered pare enongh to do her 
household work except cooking which shB is forbidden to do for a month. 

Generally V&ghris btuy the dead, burning being more expensive. On j 
the occasion of the death of a grown-up member of n family a caste-dinner j 
consisting of rice mug and ghi is given and about a hundred rupees spent. 
In the Panch Mahdls the mourners bury the dead, then bathe, and return, 
home. They eat nim or Indian lilac leaves, and wash their mouth with 
water and are considered pure. The son-in-law of the deceased brings 
cooked juvdr from his house and feeds the mourners with it. On the third 
day the chief mourner Bhaves his face clean and bathes and takes a ball 
of wheat from the house of the deceased and places it on the spot under 
which the body is buried. On the twelfth or some other day a caste-feast 
is given if the means of the deceased permit. At Gogha on the twelfth, 
day cooked rice pulse and oil are given to the sister’s son and to dogs. 
In Kacbh every year or every alternate year a Brdhman priest is called, 
a new sacred thread is put on, a sacred fire is kindled, and the tail of a 
cow is bathed in water. 

Ydghris never marry their girls either on their father’s or on their 
mother’s side below the fourth degree. In Kaira marriage with girls 
on the mother's side is not allowed. Ydghris allow widow-marriage 
as also divorce, bat in tbe latter case the wife must be compensated and 
a written deed executed. The father has a right over his children. 
Inheritance descends in the male line. There is no system of adoption 
among the Yaghris. Yaghris have their patels or headmen. In Nadidd 
every 400 houses of the Ydghris have a pateh All caste dispute are" 
decided by the council of the caste. Ydghris are entirely uneducated. 
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(II.) SEAFARING CLASSES . 1 

Under Seafarers come eight leading classes, MXciihib, KhXryXs, Bhois, 
BhXdelXs, YXghers, SanqhXrs, MiXnXs, and DhebrXs or Dhimars. To 
these most ho added such of the large Koli population as are fishers and 
sailors and live in seaboard towns and villages. Probably all Md chhis 
and some Khdrvds are Koli by origin. Except the Bhois described above 
(page 504) and some Muchhis who are freshwater fishers living inland, all 
these classes are baltwator fishers and Bailors. The most important of 
them, the skilful long-voyage sailors known as lascars, are Khdrvds, Kolis, 
and Bliddclds, and to a loss extent Vdghcrs and Midnda. The Kachh 
and Kdthidvdd Khdrvds aro of three divisions, Rajput, Koli, and 
Musalmdn, the Rajputs fonnd botwoon Mdndvi and Verdval, the Kolis 
botwoen Din and Bhdvnagar, and tho Mnsalmdns, probably Pathans and 
bettor known as Kasbdtis, chiefly of Q-ogha. The Bkddeids, who are 
Musalmdn settlers from Arabia, aro fonnd in Bet, Din, Dwdrka, Jdfnrdbid, 
and the Jdmnngar ports. Cambay has a noted class of Khdrvds, probably 
Rajputs, who are ranked highest, and work ns skilled tile-turners and 
honso and bridge builders. Of the Broach and Surat KhdrvdB a 
considerable number are Makomedane, and tho moro skilful of them, both 
Mahomodans and Hindus and somo Koli Mdchhis, are skilful seamen 
.and honso 'and bridge-builders, especially those of Rdndor and Bbimpor 
near Dumas. Tho Vdghers and Midnds are fonnd chiefly about tho Gulf 
of Cutch on tho Navandgar side, tho Vaghors about Bot or Dwdrka, 
and the Midnds about Vavania further east. Once notorious pirates and 
freebooters, tho Midnds are less enterprising sailors than tho Khdrvds 
and Kolis and confino thomsolves to coasting craft. The Sanghdrs, onoo 
ferocious pirates and better known as Sanganians in history, continue 
partly as seamen on the north Kdthidvdd coast and as cattlchrecdors and 
cultivators in Kachh. 

Ma'clihis, 41,861 strong in. A.D. 1891, are found chiefly in seaboard 
cities, towns, and villages. 2 * * S Thoy appear to bo Kolis deriving thoir present 
namo from thoir occupation of catching and living by the sale of maohh 
(Sk. matsya fish). Thoy have two divisions, ‘Mdolihis proper and Koli 
Mdchhis, who oat togothor but do not intermarry. In south Surat there 
is also a colony of Deccan 'fishermen called Dhchrds or Dhimars (Sk. 
dhivara a fisherman) who dino with tho Mdohhi subdivisions. Broach 
has Khdrva Mdchhis and Dhimar Mdolihis who oat together but do not 
intermarry. In tho Punch Mahdls Mdchhis aro divided into groups which 
do not generally intermarry. Tho Balsdr Mdchhis say they were Rajputs, 
who, in seeking refuge with a sago named Bak Rishi from Parshnrdm the 
Kshatriya slayer, woro compollod to work as fishermen for their fish-eating 
rescuer. Thoir Punch Mahdls tradition is that they aro the progony of 
the sage Qautam who converted a mormaid into a rational woman, and 
lived with hor. Another story is that Bhngvan, to punish the fish tribe 
for biting lrim when bathing in a river, producod a fish-nottor from his 
body, and assigned to him audio his descendants tho occupation of fish- 
catching to rid tho world of tho fish nuisanco. Mdchhis are swarthy 
short and strongly built. Thoy cat fish and flesh, but eschew hoof and 


1 Contributed by Mr. Ratirim Durgdr&m Davo, B.A., Follow of tho Bombay Univer- 

sity. 

z Tho details aro : 19,210 in Surat, 13,058 in Kdthidvdd Barodo and other native 

states, 6418 in Broncb, 1692 in tho Punch Mahdls, 1501 in Kaim, and 79 in Ahmoddbdd, 
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pork. They drink liqnor and toddy in sonfcb GnjarAt, and take opium in 
the Punch MnliAls. They wear short waistclofchs or trousers, jackets, and 
straw or olotli cops with a strip of cloth feta round it. As a cIbbs they 
arc hardy and industrious seldom committing crime. They are fond 
of swimming, ignorance of which is regarded as a drawbaok. Their 
Women and children generally help them in fishing and in field and 
house work. Among themselves Mdchhi women aro rude and noisy and 
quarrel to such a groat extent that the GujarAti phrase Zfdchhivddo or 
fishers’ qunrtors answers closely to Billingsgate. Besides catching fish in 
pools rivers and the sen, Mdohlii s proper ply boats on hire, soli vegetables, 
turn tiles, enltivato, and work as labourers. Koli Mdchhis also cultivate, 
but are more entorprising and serve os navigators or mdlams and captains 
or nakhudds on conntry craft and Bteamboats earning Rs, 3 to Rs. 5 
monthly with board for short voyages between Bombay and KarAclii, nnd 
Rs. 8 to Rs, 12 for long voyages to MalabAr and other distant pnrts. The 
fisherman’s favourite goddesses aro Shikotari and Hingldj. Except in 
Bulsar, they are not roligious, visiting a temple but onco perhaps in 
their life or when on their marriage day they are by custom compelled 
to visit the villngo god. They are strong believers in magio or muth, the 
evil eye, witchcraft, evil spirits, and omens. They employ Brdhman 
priests. At their caste dinnors liquor and toddy are freoly drunk. 

Dhimars or Dhebra's are probably Deccan fishers who settled in 
sonth Gujardt. Their speech bears tracos of MarAthi, nnd they have 
the peculiar north Konkan custom of naming their children from 
the week-day of their birth, that is Mangalio being the name for a boy 
bom on a Tuesday and Budhio of a boy born on a "Wednesday. They eat 
rice, dviti, fish, and tuver split poise. Whon at sea they feed on rice fish 
and tn tig green gram. A BrAhman officiates at their marriages. 

Kha'rva's apparently Kshdravahas or Bait-carriers, 12,807 strong in A.u. 
1891, 1 arc found in the leading ports of Kaohh, KAthinvAd, and the south 
Gujarat seaboard. They claim Rajput desoont, tbeir four branches in 
Kachh bemg Jhelun, Jh Ala, Rdthod and Solauki, and Gohil, Jhdld, Ruthod, 
and Solanki in KdthifivAd. In Porhandar, where they are mostly found, 
they have such peculiar surnames as GudhAra, Jnngi, KhodAra, Kotiaro, 
Madhavi, MotivAra, FAnjivara, PostAria, Solatvira, Seraji, Todarmal, and 
VAndaria. Their Gujardt surnames are Chohan, Gohil, JhAln, ParmAr, 
Sisodia, and VAghela, and their tradition in Surat 2 * * and Cambay is, that, 
having taken to Bait-manufacture and seafaring, they sunk and came to be 
called KhArvAe. Their Kachh tradition is that they fled from JhAlAvad on 
the perBeoution of the Emperor Ala-ud-din Khilji in a.d. 1294, and were 
sheltered by a MAcbhi, after whom they took to seafaring. The Porhandar 
KhArvAs and also those in MAngrol, KavAnagar, YenAkbArn near Din, 
and YerAval say that some came from DwArka and some from the 
BhAvnagar coast, and disclaim all connection with Cambay KhArvAs. 
Of the three classes of KAthiavAd Rajput, Koli, and MnsalmAn Khdrvas, 
the Rajputs probably date from the time (a.d, 7$t6) of the AnhilvAda 
dynasty, which had assigned them a special quarter in Gogha. 8 They 
eat with Rajputs and follow Rajput customs. The Koli KhdrvAs are the 
descendants of pirateB who used to infest the .southern KathiAyAd coast 


1 The details are : 9989 in Kachh KAthlAvAd end Cambay, 1422 in Breach, 928 

in Surat, 364 in AhmedAbdd, 62 in Kaira, and 42 in the Panch Alahdls. 

* The KhirvAs of Bhagva-DAndi in Olpid-say they were originally Kolie. 

8 BAs Mdla, 245, 
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and have a strong infusion of Koli blood. They have snob local names 
as TalAjia from TalAja in Bhdynagar, and Shiale from ShiAlbet near Din. 
They are found chiofly at BbAvnagar, JAfarabdd near Din, Mahuva, and 
TalAja, and do not differ from Kolis in their ways. 

South Gujarat KhArvAs aro of three divisions Surati, HAnsofci, and 
Khamblniti. The KhambhAtis rank highest, and, whilo marrying with 
Saratis and Ildiisotis, do not give their own girls in marriage to them. 
They are of twelvo divisions, the chief six of which are KatiAla, MAchhi, 
MujAfarin, SAgaria, Vadia, and Vojporia, who intormarry between them- 
selves. Dark and stern-featured , 1 they are strong and well built, keeping 
whiskers but nover wearing a beard. All KbArvAs dress like low caste 
Hindus, wearing waistcloths in GujarAt and short tronsors or ehornas 
in KdthiAvAd and Kachh. Their women use nose-studs lednto in north 
GujarAt. Except such in GujarAt as have adopted the SvAminarayau and 
the Kuborji faith, all KhArvAs eat fish and flosb, drink liquor and toddy 
in south GujarAt, and such as can afford it oat opium in north Gujarat. 
As a class KliAryds are bold and outer prising, and generally honest 
and true to their word. Tho Surat KhArvas and the Kolis of RAnder, and 
more especially those of Bhimpor, aro hardy sailors liko the KAsbati 
lascars of Gogha, and aro known os tho best builders of bridges in all 
parts of India. The Cambay KhArvAs wore deep-sea sailors, and as 
saltmakors wore called AgarvdlAs 5 but since tho decline of Cambay as a 
port, and the closing of the salt works on the introduction of tho Imperial 
salt duty in a.d. 1878, they have taken to labour, house-building, and 
especially tile-turning. Very few of them are sailors. They remain 
away for employment during the fair-weather mouths ; and have in many 
GujarAt towns, and to some extent also in Bombay, monopolized the work 
of skilled tile-turners. In AhmodAbAd and other inland towns, besides 
tile-turning, KliArvAs weave oakmn thread, make brooms and mats, 
truda in, rathor than catch, fish, and somofcimos cultivate. Their women 
also in Surat and Broach work in coir, make ropes, do fiold work, and 
sorvo as labourers. In tho coast towns and villages of Surat and Broaoh 
KhArvas ply boats and servo in oouatcy oraft and steamers. But the har- 
diost sailors aro of RAndor and Gogha in Gujardt, and of tho KathiAvnd 
and Kachh ports from Bhdynagar to M&ndvL They aro skilful and daring 
seamen. They man tho country oraft 2 that visit Zanzibar, Aden, and tho 
whole coast of India, oast as far ns Singapore; and aro also largely employed 
and well known as Insoars in b team-boats running between Bombay and 
Enropo, in some cases forming tho entire orew, earning from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 35 and more a month whilo on board. All KhArvas are strong 
believers in omons, spirits, witchcraft, tho evil eye, and exorcism. Thoy 
also worship tho cow, tho planets, and tho olemonts. Such as ply their 
own craft worship the sea and their newly-moored oraft on N&rel Purnima 
or Oocoanut Day, tho fnllmoon of ShrAvan (August-Soptombor). Somo 
GujarAt KhArvds aro followers of SvAmmArAyan and some. -of Kuberji, 
regularly attoncfingvfche iomplos of thoir faith and worshipping air homo 
the imago- of theiotmdor. Tho goddosses Arnbdji, Bahuchara, and 
BhadrakAli aro also worshipped, and pilgrimages aro made • to Ddkor 
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1 Thoir harsh visngo and still moro thoir predatory habits have inado thoir natno, 
especially of Gogha sailors, a by-word ia Saint, whoro it is usod to frighton children to 
sloop, in tho refrain Suo suo bdva, GAoghar dvya, Sleop sleep, child, the Ghoghars (Gogha 
pirates) havo come. 

* L'or details of country craft seo Bombay Gazetteer, II. 413-418 and VIII. 226-232. 
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Dwdrkn and Bandras. In Kncbh they worship the goddess Rhoji and 
Obdmunda, and in Porbandartbo Delvddi, Mdmai, Pa&inani, Pordvdl, and 
Veravari Mdtas or Mothers. In Mdndvi tliey worship the god Murli 
Manoliarji, set him in a four-wheeled car or rath on iho 10th of Slirdvan 
Vad (July-August), and drawing it to a pond, bathe tho image, and bring 
it back. Excopt Bomo Klminbhdti families, all Khdrvas allow polygamy 
and widow-marriage especially with a deceased husband’s brother diyarvatu. 
A sacred thread of two strands is worn when performing shraddhas in 
memory of decoascd ancestors. 

KIbAtalitXs are a class of Mahomedan Khdrvds converts from 
Hinduism and found in Mdngrol, Porbandnr, and Vcraval. The story of 
their origin is that while at sea they wore captured by some people of 
Dwarka called Kdbfis who had settled there coming from Kabnlistdu by 
way of Sind. Tho Ktlfols are described ns wearing caps and loose 
trousers with broad long knives Lnving whalebono handles bound with 
leather straps to their waists, and killing all those who would not drink of 
their water. In this way many Hindu Khdrvas were converted to Isldnt, 
and they say the name Kdbdvaliya means turned or converted by Kdbds. 
Their surnames are Miydvar, Mukddam, and Pira. Both men and women 
dress liko Hindu Khdrvas. They are enterprising sailors going to 
Mozambique, Maskat, and Mombasa. Thoy worship Khadar Pir, whose 
shrine is on a rocky sand-mound near Povbandar. Their customs arc 
like those of Hindu Khdrvds, making n iil:a or browmark on tho forehead 
at marriages, allowing widow -marriage, and also tho custom of the older 
brother’s widow marrying his younger brother diyarvatu. 

Va'gliers 1 numbering about 9000 are partly Hindus, hut chiefly 
Musalmdns, originally of a common Rajpnt stock. Thoy claim to ho the 
earliest settlers of the Okhdmandal peninsula in north-west Kathidvdd, 
but have now spnond along the south coast of iho Gulf of Cutch, and arc 
found in Okhdmandal and most oE the coaBb villages and towns of Hdlar 
in the Navdnagar State. The Hindu Ydghers number 3000 in Okhdmandal 
alone, having twenty-four villages entirely peopled by them in which they 
hold girds lands granted to thorn by tho Vadhel chiefs of Aram da near 
Dwarka. In Navdnagar limits about sixty families arc settled at the 
shrine of Pinddra and a few in Navdnagar town. Tho Midnds numbering 
.2602 of Bella, Malia, and Vavdnia, as also the BhadelaB numbering 2978, 
belong to the same tribe as the Mahomedau Ydghers, both being Snnnis 
by faith. That some of these two dosses were Hindus appears from their 
surnames Chamadia, Chdvda, Dal, Jam, Manek, and SubanL The Hindu 
Yagher surnames are Bhogdr, Bbatad, Dina, Gdd, Hathal, Kdra or Kdla, 
Ker, Mdnek, and Sumania. The Ydgher legend is that Krishna, being 
harassed by the demon Knakdsur while sporting in the holy Gomti 
near Dwarka, forced the demon into the earth. The first to issue from 
the hollow thus made was a Ydgher imbued with all the traits ,-of the 
buried demon. The Kdlds among the Hindu Ydghers spy they wore 
created by Krishna from his body. In a peevish moment the Gopi 
milkmaids left Krishna and went to the pond now called Gopitaldv near 
Aramda. Arjun was sent to make 'peace and persuado tie Gopis to 


1 The name Vigher is popularly derived from *7 without and gher smell, meaning a 
tiger who is devoid of the sense of smell. In time the term was applied to tho K&ta tribe 
who wero as cruel and sanguinary as tigers. Another fantastic legend is that the Vdghers 
were bo called because they cooled the gods on a visit to hot Okhdmandal by gb.tr (or 
enclosing) of vd or wind, and thus refreshed thorn. Bombay Gazetteer, Till. 5S7. 
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return. The delicate natnre of the errand made Arjun vain, wherenpon, 
to humble Arjun, Krishna created four males from the sweat of his 
body, who robbed Arjun and the milkmaids of all their belongings. 
The progeny of those four men is called KAln or KAba. 1 The tradition 
i of tho'Maneks, who are Sindh JAdojas, is that in the eleventh century 
Okiitfimnnciaf was divided between the Hero is and ChAvdAs, who were 
treacherously murdered by Borne RAthods whom both, sides had invited to 
settle their feuds. The Herds took refuge with the VAghers and got 
incorporated with them. Later Hamirji, a VAdhel prince of Kaohb, 
married a Herol girl, and their issue classed as VAghers took the title of 
MAneks and became the rulers of DwArka and south OkhAmandal. 

As a class VAghers, whether Hindu or MusalmAn, are a finc-looking raoe, 
f strong hardy and enterprising, and capablo of enduring fatiguo. Like 
Rajputs, RabAris, and OhArans, tho Vaghors part the beard in the middle 
curling tho onds behind tho cars. Their women also are well built 
and hardworking, but unliko Rajput womon, they seek outdoor work and 
help their husbands in cutting mangrovo or char bushes for f uol, and in 
catching fish. The mother-tongno of all Vaghors is a corrupt form of the 
JAdoji or Cutclii dialect. Out-doors thoy speak a rnixod GujarAti, excepting 
*' Hindu Vdghors a few of whom can talk Gujarati. Reading or writing is 
unknown among Maliomedan YAgliers, but some of tbcHindus bavo studied 
Sanskrit, and are well road in the Hindu Shdstras. As a class VAghers 
are dirty in habits, ignorant and superstitious, and wanting in self-respect. 
By nature they aro rostlcss, turbulent, impatient of control, and still 
have predatory leanings, especially Ibo Vdghors of OkhAmandal, who 
roso against constituted authority four times between a.d. 1816 and 1873, 
since when they have settled down. By occupation Vughora wore at first 
,, fishors, then pirates and froobooters, and ai-o now (a. d. 1900) landholders, 
fishermon, and especially tho Musalmdns, hardy long-voyage sailore to 
Calcutta, Ceylon, Kardchi, Madras, tho MalabAr Coast, Maskat, the Persian 
Gulf and ZAnzibiir, also to south-east African ports. They go in their own 
vessels commanded by Vdghor oaptaiDS or nakhudds. The OkhAmandal 
VAghers still hold their girds lands, but the soil is poor, and from A.D. 1860 
they pay a tax of one rupeo a family to His Highness the GAokwdr. 
'By religion tho Masalmdn converts are Sunnis. The Hindus hold 
Rnnclihodji or Dwarkadhish, lord of DwArka, in great veneration, styling 
him their great-great-grandfather. All YAgliers come to DwArka on the 
Bhim AgiAras holiday, tho eloventh of tho bright half of Joth (May- June), 
when they bathe in the Gomli and worship Ranchhodji. The family 
bards or Barots of tho VAghers aro RAvals living at BAra near SalAya. 
Thoy do not eat food cooked by MusalmAn VAghers. Hindu VAghers 
gladly give their daughters in marriago to MusalmAn Vaghors who oan 
’pay for them. 

Of tho l«stgo Koli population of Gujardt, thoso sottlod on the seaboard 
from Kachh to Daman are ohiofly sailors and fishors. It is not possible to 
ascertain their numbor, which must bo large, as besides Kolis propor Who 


1 Another tradition is that tho original inhabitants of OkhAmandal wero divided 
into throe tribes KAba, Moda, and KAla, , Tho KdbAs wore known in tho days of Krishna 
as the savago pooplo of SaurAshtra, the modern HdthUlvtfd/but tho race is said to bo 
now (A,n. 1900) extinct.. Tho ModAs .also have disappeared. Traces of tho K&ltta are 
still to be found, and it is from this tribo that tho present V.lghors aro said to be 
descended. Krishna is bolieved to havo snbjugatcd OkhAmandal after a struggle with 
t thoKAlAs. Bombay Gazottoor, VIII. 687. - * 
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live by fishing mid seafaring, thi*ru it a Koli division among IMh MirhUs 
nn«lKhirva*>\\lio must have lv* n originally Koln, n'u! have taken (o Cdiisfr. 
The Koli fish»*m of tin’ Snral stalxwrd m/ they liarc* nettled lb* re tor 
jowornl i. genera* hm*. Th"y bar,' >m eornie'dioii'with the early tribe*, the 
VAghris, or tho rnltivntiii" cl ns »'h. They jut of tito divisions, Koli 
Machhiu who eultivnl*' and work ni fnuiMi, mid Mdchhis proper who 
fish and ply boils. Tin c two divisions d : w* togrihcr hut do not intern any. 
Bean lily clothed, tlndr women wear Hern of brrw*s and gko-v bracelets from 
tho wris! to llio i'liv>w. They Jive in mini! mud houses. Their food 
consists of jnvtir Indian millet bread with curds or 17110/ nml ve^'rlnblr* 
or fish. Rico is octvmionaUy r itch at noon l>v thnso who can afford it* 
Toddy is drank both by men tttid women "in the evenings, giving 
up a meal if necf-sury for a draught. Almost every family keeps fowls 
and docks, whose eggs art* taken for File to Surat. [Most Koli Machhis 
are servants of Airivla, Tarsi, ami Himdimm merclmnis ivlioso boats 
they man. They nro paid by the trip, 5 rupees for Bombay, 8 rupees for 
Goa, 12 rupctH for Karachi, and larger sums for Kast Africa, tho Persian 
Gnlf, and Arabian ports. Fret* rations of rice and dry fish, with at limes 
vegetable or spill pulse, nrc bupplicd by the shipowners, Tho rations arc 
served by tho captain lan'UJ, tho average monthly cost for each seaman - 
buing about Rs. II a bead. Their earnings go to pay off debit, contracted 
by thoir wives during their absence. Before slatting on a voyage, they 
break a cocoanut over tho prow of the sbip-goddees for God-sjwed. In 
.Tnno and duly they put out to son to fish ; coir from Malabar is made into 
ropes, cloth from Sarat is worked into sailr, wliilo noma sails are bought 
rcady-mado in Hominy. Tow Koli fishers spin eotton ynrn.. Many go 
to work on tho railway, and aro noted bridge-builders. 

Tho fishers and sailors of south Gnjnrdt havo a special festival called s 
Chhadi Norn or Maee-Nintbon tho ninth day of tho dark half of Shrnvan 
(Augost) when n great fair is hold, and a maco brocaded and garlanded 
is taken in prooes»ion* Tho festival was begnn by tho Jnts of Upper 
India, and is especially observed now in Branch and Surat by BboLs 
Mnchbis and Kluirvis, and also by Dhcdiis and Biiangiris. In Broach it 
was introduced by n JJhoi from Bngnd near Delhi, and in Sarat by Jat 
couriers who were messengers between Delhi and Snmt. Tlio story is' 
lliat in Bagad lived a Rajput chief. IBs devoted wife Baehal served tlio 
saint Gorakhndtli for twelyo years for a son. On tho saint promising to 
grant tlio boon, Bachsil’s sistor personated her and swallowed, the two 
barley corns givon by tlio Biint and intonded for her sistor. When 
Baohiil camo before the saint, he saw how ho was imposed upon. His 
bag having no more bnvloy grains ho gavo Baohiil a pieco of perfumed 
bdollinm gugal to swallow. Tlio saint cursed tho iiuposticss that, her issue 
would bo killod by BnobiU’s son. Twin, sons wore born *to tho sister*' 
and ono to Baolidl. Tho formor wore named Arjan and Suijan, tlio 
lattor Gngo. On Baclidl’s sislcr’B death,' tho twins w*ero bred np with 
Gugo. Aitor Gngo succeeded his fatlior ho. began to ill treat tlio 
twins. With tlio bolp of a snake-god, Gugo mnrricd a damsel named 
Birial of Kiirnra or Asiam. Ono day wliilo Returning from the ohaso ho 
askod wator of a woman at a well. olio deolmcd, and tlio incensed Gugo 
broko her pitohcr.with a pobblo from his 'sling. Her husband was their 
family priest ; and out of spito ho fomentod a quarrel between Gngo and 
tho twin brothers. Tho twins ^ invoked tlio help of the Dchli Branoror, 
while Gugo was befriended by invisible goda and goddesses. In a nattlo 
a Brahman named ’Harding rccoived a -fjtaL atvoko, and saved Gugo who 
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daubed Nursing’s forehead with his blood and promised that he would be 
worshipped. The twins were killed and on Gugo showing their headB to 
his mother Bachal, she cursed him. Gugo prayed to the earth to swallow 
him, but the earth would not receive him until he recited the hahna or 
llusalmdn profession of faith, and became a Muslim. He recited the kalma, 
was received by the earth, and over the spot a tomb was raised enshrining 
him as a pir or saint. His wife Sirial, who being just then married was 
yet undivested of her marriage wristlets, passed her days in prayer 
standing on one foot. Taking pity on her, God sent four angels with a 
mace chhadt to Gugo, bidding him keep company with Sirial. He obeyed, 
and when tho family went to their Bummer house to put off mourning, 
Sirial went richly dressed veiling herself nnder a white robe. Bachal 
. noticing her dress and finery by accident, abused her, when Sirial promised 
’ to show Gugo to his mother. One night as Gugo was returning on Iub 
green horse after his visit, BachAl took hold of his bridle. Gngo promised 
that thenceforward he would come and spend three days in the year with 
Sirial and half a day with Baahdl. The earth-swallowing day being the 
eighth of SkrAvan Vad. at eleven in the morning, the chhadi holidays 
begin on the seventh and end at midday on the 10 th of ShrAvan Vad. In 
■ memory of the maces carried by tho angels when they went to reconcile the 
saint to his family, maces or ehhadis are the chief featnre of the festival. 

In Broach a Gand Brahman initiates and receives half a rupee for his 
services. In the saint’s shrine is a niche as in mosques. The prieBt 
makes seven palm-prints of milk and clarified butter'* in the niohe for 
Gngo, BachAl, Sirial, Naming, the twins, and their mother. For the three 
aud a half days of the saint’s earthly visit a lamp is kept burning 
in a copper dish in honour of him as JhAher Pir or the manifested 
'saint. Worship is daily offered to the prints and tho garlanded lamp. 
The devotees sit in front of the lamp, smear their foreheads with ashes, 
tie a red cotton thread round their necks and a black woollen thread 
round their ankles. They gaze at tho lamp, a tremor sets in, and they 
are snpposed to be possessed by the spirit of the Pir. They begin to 
leap and dance ; and in this state of excitement' beat their backs with 
heavy iron chains which are believed not to hurt them as being Pir- 
possessed. Some of the possessed hold in front a iuft of peacock feathers 
and wave it over hundreds of children bro.ught .beforo them to ward off 
evil spirits and bring them good luck. On the last day the maces or 
chhadi are carried in procession with tho sacred lamp burning, while the 
.blessings of the Pir are invoked by loud cries of Bolo miyaki madad that 
is Seek the help of the Miya (Pir). In front of the procession walks one 
of the possessed, carrying on his wrist the balanced perpendicular mace 
.chhadi about twenty feet high gaily festooned and garlanded. A number 
’ L ,of their women follow chanting the praises of the Pir, while many 
.possessed devotees dance wildly beating their backs with iron chains. 

Sangha'rs, Hindus and Mahomedans, 466 strong, are found in sixty 
sea coaBt villages of the Gulf of dutch and in five NavAnagar towns. 
They are said to be Sindh Bnjputs who came with tho JadejAs to Kachh 
in tiie thirteenth century 'and to Kathidvad in the sixteenth century. 
They are a strong well built Bot of mon and generally listless, but some 
faithful if well treated. They speak the Sindh-derivod JAdeji dialect 
at home and GujarAti out of doers. They claim descent from Sangan, 1 a 


1 A village in OkhAauindai rtvhiah -tefiomes submerged at higii tide was a noted 
haunt of pirates/and is still (a.d. 19*00) called Sangan Kolra or Siangan's Foot. 
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notorious pirate wlio spread liis power to Khdmbhdlia in Navitangnr, and 
later as far soutli as PorLaudar. Mahmud Begada took Bet and Dworia 
from Saugnn’s sou Bhimji, and cleared the pirate const, but Bhimji’s son 
recovered Lis lost possessions. For several centuries the Sangdras or 
Snnganis, called Sangauians in the eighteenth and nineteenth century naval 
annals, were daring pirates, so Jar exceeding their Ydgher associates 
in ferocity that their name bccamo synonymous with pirato along the 
Knthidvud const. Tho Kdtliidvafd Sdnghars are now indifferent seamen 
soldiers or menials, and a few bold girds lands. In Kachh. such as live 
near the sea coast arc sailors ; bnt most have girds lands and cultivate. 
Tho women, both Hindus and Mnhomcdans, go out for work and observe 
no pardah or veiling. By creed sorao are Hindus and some Mohomedau 
converts, who follow Islilm partly. Some Mnsnlmun Snnghars Lave Hindn 
names. Hindus and Mnsalmdns do not intermarry, and the Hindus do 
not take food from Musalmofn Snnghars. At marriages Mahomedans 
mostly follow tbo Hindn ritual. The Mahomedans are not particular in 
their prayer hours or in attendance at mosques for prayers, nor have they 
a religious head like tho Vohoriis and Khojas. Whether Hindus or 
Mnsalmdns, most Snnghars bury their dead. 

The genius for seafaring shown by the actual and direct historical 
connection between the Gnjardt coast (including Knchli, Kdthidvad, and 
tbe south Gujarat seaboard from Cambay to Daman) and Asia Minor, 
Egypt, East Africa, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Archipelago, lends special interest to the seafaring classes of Gnjardt. 
The Gujarat seaboard from Cntch-Mandvi to Damon, with eighty-five 
large nnd small ports, has affordod great facilities for seafaring ; and 
several of tho chief ports like Broach, Cambay, Din, Gogho, Mandvi, 
Mdngrol, Porbandar, and Surat bavo formed at one timo or other in G njardt 
history the great gateways of classic Gnjjar-land enriching Gujarat by 
serving as outlets for local as well as Mdlwa produce. But this rich 
foreign trade, from the mouth of the Indus southwards, was from very 
early times molested by the same seafaring piratical classes, especially the 
Kolis, Sanghdrs, and Yagbers who swarmed along the coasts, chased and 
plundered ships, cruizing as far as Sokotra and tbe Persian Gulf, and 
from the shelter of every creek and headland, in times of unsettled gov- 
ernment, ventured to demand with impunity toll on all merchandise that 
was carried in the Arabian seas. 1 * * _ Along the south Kdthidvad, Cambay, 
and south Gujardt coasts these pirates were Kolis and to a lesser extent 
Khdrvas, while about the Gulf of Cutch and especially near Bet, Dwdrka, 
and Porbandar, which was their chief haven, Jdts, Vdghers, Sanghdrs, 
Meds or Mers, and hlidnds made their name a terror to merchants. Of 
these the Sanghdrs and Vdghers would seem to be the oldest pirates. 
The plundering habits of the Vdghers also called Kdbds' are preserved in 
local folklore as from the Epio period, when they plundered the vain- 
glorious Arjun with Krishna-’s cowherdesses or gopis and deprived them 
of their clothes and ornaments.® The Sangadds or S&ngari tribe are 
mentioned by Eearcbus (b.o. S2g) to the west of thd Indus ; and, since 
then, under the names of Sangnmars, Sangas, Sangamans, and Sauganians 
they are known almost entirely as pirates. 8 Pliny (a.d. 70) and probably 
also Ptolemy (a.d. 150) in his Pirate poasir, refer to pirates, hat both 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, VIU. 153. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer. Till. 271 and note 3. The Gujurdti is Kale Arjun Ittfiyo that 

is the Ktfbts plundered Arjun. s Bombay Gazetteer, V, 90. 
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■writers locate iliem on the Konkan and Malabdr coast. Pliny soys that 
the merchant ships carried a gnard of archers. The author of the 
Peiiplus (a.d. 247) notices pirate haunts, but in the south Konkan, 
These would appear to be Konkan pirates. Later the Jats and Meds 
or Mers seem to hare openly practised piracy. In the time of the 
Baghdad Kaliphs they infested the Tigris and occasionally made 
.raids as far up the Red Sea as Jedda. At one time they arc said to 
havo been so troublesome as to have forced the Persian kings to block 
the month df tbo .Euphrates, In the beginning of the eighth century 
(a.d. 712) it was the excesses of the Sangamaras or Tangamaras associated ■ 
with the Meds and Kcrks of the Sind Coast that brought npon Sind the 
Arab invasion and conquest. The Chavda kings Vanardja (a.d. 720 - 
780) and his son Yogardja (a.d. 80G-841) are recorded to have made 
great efforts to put down piracy on the west Kdthidvad coast. • In 
a.d. 834 -35 large bodies of Jats driven from the Gujardfc coasts made a 
descent on tbo Tigris. The whole strength of the KtnMfnt had to be set 
in motion to stop them. Later the Chdv das, Mers, and Gurjjaras proved 

not less dangerous pirates than the Jats, In a.d. 892 Al Biladuri 
describes as seafarers and pirates who scoured the seas, tho Bdtia or Bet 
Mers that is the Mere, and tho people of Saurdshtra that is of Somnath 
or Vcrdval. 1 Early in tho ninth century, during the reign of the Abbdsi 
Khalifdk Al Mamun (a.d. 813-833), Muhammad Fazl sailed with sixty 
vessels against tho Meds, and captured Mali apparently Mulia in north 
Kdthi drdd aftor a great slaughter of tho Meds. 2 Early in the tenth 
century (a.d. 915-930), Masudi describes Sokotra ns a noted haunt of 
tho Indian corBairs called Bawfirij chasing Apab ships bound for India 
and China. The Sanghurs, Y^ghers, Mers, and ChilydfiB were not the 
only pirates. Towards tho end of the tenth century (a.d. 980) Chudasama 
Graharipu, the Aikir chief of Sorath and Giradr, so passed and re-passed 
the ocean that no one was safe. 3 * In the elevonfch century (a.d. 1021) 
Al Biruni 1 notes that tho Bnwdrij,' taking their names from their boats 
bohra or Lira, were Meds, a seafaring people of Kachh and Somndth a 
great placo of call for-merchants trading between Sofdln in East Africa 
and China. In a.d. 1290 Marco Polo found the people of Gujarat the 
most desperate pirates in existence, one of whoso atrocious practices 
was, in oase they might have swallowed their jowels, to force their 
1 ! torebant prisoners to swallow tamarindi mixed with sea- water which 
induced a violent purging. More than a hundred corsair vessels went 
forth every year taking their wives and children with them, staying the 
wbolo summer at Boa. They joined in fleets of twenty to thirty, and 
made a cordon five or six miles apart. As in the ninth century, they 
infested Sokojra/' a place *of groat trade, where they encamped and sold 
thoir plnndor to .good profit, for tho Christians bought it, knowing well it 
was Saracen oc. Pagan gear. 8 In .a.d. 1 340 Ibn JBatuta makes the same 
complaint.? By this time Mnsalman ascendancy drove the Itajput chiefs 
to the coast; and tuiped thorn into-pirates; 'The most notable addition wore , 
flie Gohils who, under hlokhdaji Gobil*,, from his castle on Piram island 
near Gogha, takon iu a.d- 1324 from the Bdria Kolis, ruled the sea and 
levied tribute from every ship till his power was destroyed about a.d. 1340 
by the Emperor Muhammad Tugblak Sbdh.’ Before their overthrow 
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1 Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part I. $92 note 3. 5 Elliot and Dowson, 1. 129. 

3 Rds Mila, I. 11. ' • * Sacbau, II. 104. 

6 Yolo’s Marco Polo, II. 325, 328, 341. . . G Elliot and Dowson, I. 344-346, 

n 2181—67 ’. ’ 
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Jjy the Mahomedans, -what largo skips tho sailors of Gnjardt managed is 
shown “by Priar Often c, who, about a. d. 3321, orossed the Indian ocean 
in a ship that carriod 700 peoplo. After Mokhddji Goliil, the Vaja 
chieftains of Vejalkot in tho Gir, and of Jhdnjhmor on tho east Bhavnngar 
coast, openly practised piracy. Till' tho- arrival of tho Portuguese 
(a.d. 1500- 15 OS) the Ahmcduhdd Sultans maintained thoir position as' 
lords of tho sea, and kept in chock tho pirates, who were terror-stricken 
by tliofato of Mokhdilji Gohil. In a.d. 1498 Tasco do Gama found in 
East Africa sailors from Cambay and other ports of India who guided them- 
selves by tho help of tho stars in the north and south, and had nautical 
instruments of thoir own. After the rule of the sea had passed to the 
European, Gujarat sailors continued to show marked courage and skill ns 
merchant seamen and pirates. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries tho Kachh and Dwdrka pirates, generally called Sanganions after 
the Snnghars, were mnch dreaded, as causing perpetual trouble to Indian 
merchants and sailors. 1 In a.d. 1670 Ogilby says that, along with Sindh 
jmd Cbitor, Sanga bounded Gnjardt on the north, which shows that the 
Sanganians had about this time grown important enough to give their 
xiame to the whole of Kaohh. In a.d. 1690 Ovington describes them as 
living between Sindh and Cape Jngat (Dwdrka), infesting all the western, 
coast and cruising to Orraaz. 2 About this time (a.d. 1695) the author of 
the Muntnkhabu-l-lubnb speaks of the Bawaril or Safeanas, a lawless sect 
belonging to Sorath, notorious for their piracies, who boarded small trad- 
ing craft from Bandar Abbas and Maskat, but did not venture to attack 
large pilgrim ships. 3 Their boats sailed so fast that they were seldom 
taken. Though pirates, they were faithful to their promises. In A.D. 
1720 Hamilton says that Sangania is their province, Bet their seaport, and 
a queen their governor. 4 * All are pirates recruited from criminals and 
villains. Before boarding a ship they drink bhang or hemp liquor, and 
when they wear their long liair loose they give no quarter. In A.D. 1750 
Grose describes the small cruisers of the Sangauians troubling boats 
goiog to the Persian Gulf though they seldom attacked large ships. In 
A.D. 1772 Vakhatsingji of Bhavnagar wrested Tnldja from the 'Nawii.b of 
Cambay, and establishing bis authority over the south-east Kathiavdd 
const, Tetkaceft the predatory tribes who lived on piracy. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century Bb&tias from the headland of Chdnoh 
near Din seem to have formed a pirate settlement near Dahanu on the 
Thina coast. In a.d. 1792 Major Price notes the cautionary speed with 
•which, in travelling from Surat to Bombay by land, they passed Ddhdnu 
through the Chdnsia wilds, the tract of a piratical community of that 
‘■name. 6 About this time Rennell describes them as from their chief ports 
of Bet -and Aramra, cruizing as far as the Persian Gulf. 6 In a.d. 1799 
the Sanghdrs, as also the Ydghers of Dwdrka and the Yddhels of Aramra, 
were once or twice attacked by British ships of war, hut though the 
pirate fleets were destroyed, their castles were not taken. 7 Between a.d. 
1803 and 1808 pirates from Bet established themselves in the ruined, 
temple at Somndth. 8 In a d. 1S09 they were for a time reduced to order 
by Colonel Walker. But in A.D. 1816 they again broke out as pirates. 


1 See references collected In 'Bombay Gazetteer, V. 95 note 11, 

3 V oyage to tnrat, 4M8, 416. 3 Elliot and Don son, VII. 355. 

4 New Account, 1. 132. B Memoirs of a Field Officer, 322. 

6 Map of India, 293. 7 Asiatic Annual Register (18031, 183. 

8 Dow's Indian Navy, 1. 274. 
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In. A.D. 1816 Dwarka and Bet surrendered to a British detachment. 

" After Okhdmandal was ceded to the Gdokwdr in 1820, the Yaghers rose 
against the garrison and were not Suppressed till a British force took and 
destroyed Dwarka and Bet, Among the pirates found on this occasion 
were besides Yaghels, Bhattis, Kharvds, 1/okanas, Makvdnds, Rdthods, 
and the Yddhels a branch of Rathods, and Vdghers. After A.D. 3820 the 
Yaghers remained in a chronic state' of revolt, till in A.D. 1857, excited by 
the news of the success of the mutineers in Upper India, they drove ont 
the Gdekwar’s garrison. In A.D. I860 the Ydgkers of Okhamandal again 
became unruly, overran the whole of Kdthidvad, and did immense damage 
before they wore finally brought to order in A.D. 1878, since when they 
have quieted down. 1 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 165. 
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(Ill) RELIGIOUS SECTS. 1 

Gujarat Religious Sects , 5 as followers mostly of Vishnu the second 
or Shiv the third member of the Hindu Trinity, may be divided into 
Yaisbnavs and Shaivs. A few also worship Shakti or Energy. J8ut the 
large majority of worshippers are followers of Vis Iran the Preserver. 
These may be further divided into followers of Ram the seventh 
incarnation, and of Krishna the eighth incarnation, of Yishnu. Among 
the 'followers of Sdm, the chief are Rumdnandis and Rdmsnehis, 
generally found among castes other than Brahmans and Yanias, including 
the lowest classes, some of whom me very devout in their faith. Of 
Krishna- worshippers the 'chief are Yallabhdchdris, Madhvdchdifs, and 
Svammdrdy&ns. The large majority of the Yallabhdchdris are Ydnids 
of all castes thronghont Gujarat, and Bhatids Lohdnds and Bhausdlis 
chiefly in Kdthiavdd and Kachh. The Svdimndrayans are found chiefly 
in north Gujarat and east Kdthiavdd with followers among many castes. 
Of the minor sects Bijmdrgis and Parndmis have a large following among 
the lower classes chiefly in north Gujardt and Kathidvad. Other sects are 
of minor importance with a small local following, and are distinguished 
by differences as to belief, doctrine, worship, or food. 

Details by religions sects are not given in the 1881 and later census • 
returns. Exclusive of Palanpur and Main Kdntha, for wbich returns 
were not available, the following table shows the distribution of Gujaiat 
religions sects according to the 1872 census. 

GvjarAt Reliqiovs Sects, 1S72. 
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l Contributed by Mr. Batiram Dnrgdrim Dave, BA7, Fellow of the Bombay 
University, 

a Exclusive of Jains or Shrdvaks whose account Is given above pages 96 • 115. 
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Though fclic figures given in the statement aro for A.D. 1872, they may 
bo. taken ns fairly representing tho present (a.d. 1900) distribution of the 
Hindu population by sects, ns sons generally follow tho faith of their 
fathers. The figures also show that, out of a total Hindu population of 
9,012,471 inA.p. 1901 and 11,036,700 in a.d. 1891, most Kolis and the 
Early Tribes numbering 3,071,431 aro probably not followers of tho 
regular Hindu sects. Among individual sects, Sliai'va number about 
onc-fourth of tho Vaislinavs, of whom again tho Iiumiinujs including 
apparently Rdmdnandis, Ramsnebis, and Rdm worshippers generally, 
come first with 1,155,848 ; the Vnllabhachibis, including some of those 
clnsscd under Ynishnavs, stand second with 047,256 j the Svdminamynns 
come next with 287,687 ; and tho ICabirpanthis follow last with 200,75$. 
Brahmans are almost all Shaivs; ViiniAs, other than Jains, aro mostly 
Yallnbbachdris. Somo Rajputs, Suthlirs, JSoniB, Kanbis.and BMts follow 
one or other of tho abovo faiths. But tho largo majority of these 
and other Hindus aro followers of Bijmdrgi, Pnrndmi, Svdmin&rdyan, 
Kabirpanthi, and other minor sects. 

Tho chief objects of modern Hindu worship beginning with tho Epic 
ago ore tho Trinity : Brahma tho Creator, Vishnu tho Proscrver, and Shiv 
tho Destroyer. Brahrad devolops in tho post-Vcdie age from tho Rigvcdio 
Brahman; Vishnu a sun-god in tho Rig Vcd becomes tbo god 'of 
preservation and universal prosperity ; and Rudva is a terrible god in tho 
earlier Rig Ved hymns, but in tho Yajur Ved bo is several times 
montioned by tbo namoof Sliiv and Shnnknr and also Mabadcv. Vishnu's 
character for preservation is, in posl-Vcdic mythology, developed in tho 
doctrine of his incarnations or avatars , literally meaning descents to 
earth, wliich ho assnmod for the good of gods and men, Ram and Krishna 
being tho two most wot shipped now throughout India, and forming tho 
centres round which tho Vnishnnv sects havo gathered. Rudra or Shiv, 
though fiorco, is bosooght in tho Vedas not only to prosoi-vo man from 
calamity, hut to bestow his blessings on man and beast, wliich may 
account for bis euphemistic epithets of Shiv or auspicious, Shankar or 
doer of good, Sbambhu or origin of good, and Mahadov or great god. 
His healing powers aro montioned with spocial frequency in Vodic 
literature, and ho is praisod as tbo greatest of physicians. Ho alone has 
been given tho name of Mritynnjaya or dontli-conquoror ; and in cases of 
anxiety, serious illness, and evil planetary influ enco; prayers oallcd Rudri 
and Mrityunjay jap aro offered to him at tho prosent day in temples of 
Mahadov, a Br’lhman pouring water ovor his ling, and reciting the 
Rudriidhydya or panegyric in honour of' Shiv, repeating it eleven 
times in tho Rudri, 121 timo3 in tho Lnghu Rudra, 1331 times in the 
Mnhd-Itudra, and 14,641 times in tho Ati-Rndra. 

In tho Epio poribtL Vishnu prominently figures in his two incarnations. 
Tho Rdmayan has for its hero Rdm»tho sovonth incarnation of Vishnu 
at the close of tho second or Trotd ago, and the Mahdbhrirat lias Krishna 
tho eighth incarnation at 'tho end of tho Dvilpar or third ago.’ Tho first 
and last books of tbo Rdmdyan show how tho poem was mount to glorify 
Vishnu. Rdvan, says tiro story, having obtained from Brahma tho boon of 
boing iuvulnorablo to gods, demigods, and demons, abused his immunity 
in so torriblo a mannor that tbo gods in despair implored Visbnu as 
the preserving deity to allow himsolf to bo bom as man, the particular 
class* whom Ravau had, in his arrogance. and contempt, forgotten to 
inolndoinhis boon. Vishnu oonsonting, is born as Rdm and porforms 
the .task of ovorooming Rdvan. ' At tho ond of tho sovonth book Bralnnd 
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and other gods come to pay homage to IWm and proclaim that he is really 
Vishnu. This hcliof haB secured to the hero of the Ramdyan the worship 
of Hindus. Invocations to Nnr-Ndrdyan as representing Vishnu, and to 
Sarasvnti, and Vishnuite doctrines appear in the Makabhdrnt. It is the 
Mahiibharnt ■which includes the famonB BLagvad Gita or the Lord’s Lay 
in which tho Snpremo Being incarnate as Krishna expounds to Arjan 
tho doctrine of willing performance of duty in all conditions of lifo.' 
The beauty and power of the language in which this doctrine has been 
expounded is unsurpassed in any other work of Indian literature. It 
shows Krishna not only ns a divine teacher of human conduct, bat also 
ns the best expounder of the highest trnths of religions -philosophy, ■ and 
has materially contributed to popularize Krishna worship. 

After those two great epics, the Pur. ins, as works of legendary lore 
and inculcating devotion to Vishnu and Shiv, have done much to further 
their warship, tho largo majority of them recommending the sectarian cult 
of Vishnu, though some favour tho worship of Shiv. Besides other 
mythical and philosopliical matter, they give accounts of tho different 
incarnations or avatars of Vishnu, enumerations of the names of Vishnu 
or of Shiv ; and also contain rules about worship by means of prayers, 
fastings, votive offorings, festivals, and pilgrimagos. Except four Purdns 
which specially favour tho cult of Shiv, tho Skand, tho Shiv, tho Liftg, and: 
the Bhnvishya, tho remaining fourteen are Vaishnav. One Pnran, which 
very often agrees with the Makdbhurat in its subject-matter and corre- 
sponds closely to the Indian definition of a Puran, bears the name of 
Vishnn Pnran. The extonsivo Padma Pnran is Btrongly Vishnuite in tone. 
The Brahm- V ai vart-Pnran is 'also strongly sectarian and in favour 
of Vishnu in his form of Krishna. The Mdrkandeyn, though the least 
sectarian, treats of the question. “ How could Krishna beebme a man.” 
The Bhdgavnta Pnrdn derives its name from being dedicated to tho 
glorification of Bhagavat or Vishnu. It exercises a more powerful 
influence than any other Pnran, and is tho authoritative text-book of tho 
Vallabkachari and f Svdmindrayan sects. Its most popular part is its 
tenth book Dashama Slcandh, which narrates the history of Krishna. 
Both the Padma and MArkandcya Purdns expressly stato tho doctrine of 
the Trinity or Trimttrti that Brabmd Vishnu and Shiv are substantially 
one. In most of the devotional prayers and hymns of modem Gnjardt, 
Vishnu and Shiv are said to he one being in two forms, 2? to banm eli 
svamp, that is They two (are) tho same in essence. Most modern Gnjardt 
songs are in honour of Vishnu as Krishna. 

Besides the Parana, other hooks called Tantras were composed to give 
prominence to the worship of the female counterpart of Shiv. This wor- 
ship of Energy as Prakriti and Durgd is also .inculcated in the Brahma 
Vaivart, Skand, and Kdlikd Purdns. A section of the Mdrkandeya* 
Purdn, called the Devi-Mdhdtmya oh Ghnndi-Pdth, is devoted to the praise 
of Durga. 5 It is commonly read and recited in .Gnjardt temples of Matas 
Ho nVert the wrath of the goddess, as also to secure happiness and 
prosperity. Songs in honor of the Matas are also sung throughout 
Gnjardt, especially on the nine nights or navrdtra saored to Mdtd in the 
bright half of Ohaitra (March-April) and Aso (October). 

Thus the concept of the two great gods changed gradually, and the 
accumulation of legends connected with them gave scope to tho popular 
choice and facilities to the growth and generation of a sectarianism which 
appears at its best in the Fardns. Some fervent devotees of Vishnn and 
Shiv, and of the goddesses, became the leaders of religious movements, and 
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gradually got a large following. The fonnder ' of a new sect and his 
disciples, in the first fervour of religions zeal, moved throughout the 
country denying themselves all comforts, thus realizing to the popular 
mind the living ideals of self-sacrifice. They proclaimed everywhere the 
rAligioua merit of visiting the shrines of their favourite 'gods, and the 
various places and spots rendered famous in their legends as detailed 
in the Epics, Purlins, and local M ah at my as, or prashastis that is glory- 
describing tracts. Thus grew the several Hindu religions sects, with 
pilgrimages so dear to all classes of devout Hindus. 

The first of such religious founders or apostles, of whom there was an 
almost unbroken succession from about 700 a.d., was Knmarila, a bhatta 
or learned Brahman of Bihdr. He vindicated the ancient Vedic rites, and 
stirred up a persecution against Buddhists and Jains, which tradition has 
magnified into an, extermination of the Buddhists from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. ^Following the Mimamsa school, he ascribed the universe 
to a divine act of creation, and assumed an all-powerful God as the cause 
x)f the existence, continuation, and dissolution of the world. The doctrine 
of this personal doity, the one existent and universal soul without a 
second or advaita, embodies the philosophical argument against the 
Buddhists. Rumania's famous disciple was ShankarachArya (C. a.d. 800), 
n Malabar Brahman, “who wandered as an itinerant preacher as *far 
north ns Kashmir and died at BailrikedAr in the Himalayas at the age of 
82. He moulded the later MimArasa or Vedanta philosophy iMo its final 
form and popularized it as a national religion, and since then every new 
Hindu sect has had to start with a personal God. He addressed himself 
to the high caste philosopher on the one hand and to the low caste multi- 
tude on the other. As the twofold result of his life-work, he left a 
compact Brahman sect and a national religion. 1 

Sbankaracharya taught that there was one soul and Supreme God 
distinct both from any member of the old BrAhman Trinity and from the 
modern Hind,u pantheon. The Ruler of the Universo is to he worshipped 
not by sacrifices hut by meditation and in spirit and in truth. But 
Shankar realized that such a faith is for the few. To those who could 
not riBe to so high a conception of the Godhead, he allowed tho practice 
of any rites prescribed by the Veda, or by later orthodox teachers to 
whatsoever form of the Godhead, they might he addressed. But Shiv- 
worship claims SlinnkarAchdrya as its apostle in a special sense. It 
represents the popular side of his teaching and the piety of his followers 
has elevated Shankar into an incarnation of Shiv himself. 

Of the four cults or sampraddyas into which the Vaishnav creed was 
divided after, the twelfth centuryj one, which in A.D. 1872 is mentioned as 
having 1,156,848 followers in Gujarat, is the Shri sampradaya founded 
by a South Indian Brahman named RAmanuj (a.d. 1150), which incul- 
cates the worship of Vishnu as NArAyan, and of Shri or Lakshmi. Two 
others also inculcate the worship of Vishnu, but as Krishna, one founded 
•by Nimbarka and called the Sanakadi SampradAyawhich h'^s no followers 
in GujarAt; the other called the SAmba SampradAya, founded by' 
Vishnusvami a beluga BrAhman, a modified form of which, started by his 
' disciple Vallahh and called VallabhachAri, is at present the largest 
and most influential Vaishnav sect in GujarAt, Eachh, and KAthiAvAd 
' with about 647,256 followers. The fourth is the Brahma SampradAya 
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founded by MadhvAeharya, an Orissa Brahman, worshipping Krishna in v 
various forms, which has very few followers in Gujarat:. 

Ra'ma'nujs, with a few followers chiefly among BrAhmans and 
VAniAs, have temples in Baroda, Ahmedubad, Dabhoi, Surat, Viratngatn, 
and other towns. Their doctrine is called Visishtadvaiia, that is unity 
with attributes or non-duality with a /lifference. Under this doctrine 
Brabmd or Vishnu is a personal God (paramatmd ) related to the 
individual soul chit and nature achit as the spirit is to the body, tho - 
individual souls being distinct among themselves and from God. The 
RAmAnujs worship Vishnu ns Ndrayan. Their sadhus wear silk or wool 
garments, and nro scrupulous in keeping caste distinctions and in the 
preparation and privacy of their meals. A novice is initiated with tbe 
name of Nar&yan or Yishnu. The special marks of a R&tnAnuj are a 
close-shaven mustache ; a tulsi or sweet basil rosary worn duriug 
worship but not at meals, or in sleep, or in tbe bath, or at calls of nature ; 
(t I am God’s Elave ” as the salutation, phrase; the discus or chakra and 
the conch or shatikh emblems of Yishnu branded on the arms from early 
childhood ; and two vertical or slanting lines on the forehead of white clay, 
a perpendicular red streak for La'kshmi in the middle with a horizontal 
w^jte clay line connecting the three across the root of tho nose, the whole 
from one to two inches wide, and representing Vishnu’s throne. The 
RdmAnuj religious houses iu south Deccan are numerous, and held in 
veneration* Dwarka is one of their places of pilgrimage. 

The Ra'ma'nandi or R&'mavat/sect was founded by RdmAnnnd (A.D. 
1300-1400), a follower of Ramanul, owing to a difference on the single 
point of privaoy in preparing and Inking food on which RAmanuj laid 
great stress. His disciples are sorOimea called avadhiita or liberated. 
HiB chief seat was at Banaras, but lje and his followers havo set nujoany 
maths or monastic houses, general]/ under a Mahant or tnany 

of which have their own special eu/owments and privileg^=sr\Hb inculcated 
the worship of Yishnu as RAW^ath Sita nuA'liakskman. Tho initiatory- 
verse is Shri Bdm and tbe saluta^n ^ SitaBavr. ' Their brow-mark is 
like the Riimanujs and made of gopichandan olay found at Positra hear 
Dwarka, except that the red repeal streak is narrower. Yarions minor 
sects varying in detail have be^ n formed from the Rdmdnandis. They 
admit disciples of every caste, their chief disciples being the great Kabir 
a weaver, RohidAs a currier, jTpa a Rajput, Dbanua a Jat, and Sena a 
barber. 

The RatnAuandi sddhus smear ashes over their bodies. Marriage is 
allowed among a division galled Snnjogi, but forbidden to the division 
called KagA or naked. 'P c o bead priest who resides at Khcda in Jodhpur, 
is enjoined celibacy. officiate os priests at temples, pieach 

to lay devotees, and sytjj Gevotional songs bJtajans. They take alms and 
observe fasts. Tho disciple affixes to his own name that of his guru, not 
that of his natural father. They wear no turbans and lio on tho bare 
ground. Thoy regard Ramanand ns au incarnation of Ram, just ns 
Yallnbliacharya is believed to be of Krishna. Their chief moral tenets are 
mercy, charity, and a virtuous life. Some of them perform severe 
austerities such as standing on tho head, sitting amidst firo and smoke, 
and standing or keeping their heads erect for twelve years, believing that 
the greater the self-inflicted bodily suffering the better the salvation. 

The Ra'msnehi sect, with followers among Brdhmans VAnias Sonis 
and Rajputs, was founded about a.t>. 1742 by a sddhu of Jodhpur named 
SantdAs or RAmdAs. The sect has three gadts, a large following in MdrvAd, 
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and establishments at Idar, Parslntij, Ahmedabiid, Bavoda, Olpad, Blinder, 
Surat, and Bulsar. The mental worship of Vishnu as Bam is, according 
to them, tho only religions dniy and the only means of salvarion. 
They believe in the unity of the human with the supremo soul, worship no 
im-igc, and always repeat the name of Bam. Among the rules of conduct 
for their sddhus, truthfulness, control over tho passions, a solitary 
residence, and bogging ready-made food from lay followers are enjoined. 
Tho nso of firo or even a lamp at night is strictly forbidden, and even 
the touch of a coin is hold sinful. They rise and bathe at early dawn and 
wear on ockre-colonrcd piece of cloth. Their forehead mark is of white 
gopichandan clay in shape like tho flame of a lamp emblematic of divine 
light. They use a rosary of rat&njali or red sandal. 

The Sa'mba or Rudra-samprada/ya founded by Vishnusvdmi and 
altered and propagated by his best known successor Yallabh a Drdxid 
Brahman, is tho famous Vallabhachari sect widely prevalent in Gujarat, 
having 6 17, 2nd followers. The philosophic doctrine propounded by 
Vishuusvami is called Shuddhadvaita or pure non-duality as distinguished 
from the Kevalddvaita of Shankaviioharya and the Yisishttidvaita of 
Jiamanuj. It teaches that God, though eternal, is endued with a celostinl 
form, and all visible phenomena emanato from him at his will. The 
individual human soul jivdtmd is believed to be a spark from the 
supremo soul pnramdlmd, separate in form but identical in essence. 
Building on this philosophical basis, Vallabh introduced elements of 
pleasure and enjoyment in divine worship, rejecting tho austerity and 
hardship of the other sects, and called his cult Pushtimdrg or creed of 
sph-itnal nourishment. 1 Among other articles of his new creed, Vallabh 
taught that privation formed no part of sanctity, and prescribed that 
it was tho duty of teachers and devotoos to worship tho Deity, clothing 
him with goodly raiment and presenting him with ohoice food. In this 
new creed tho element of lovo for the Dpity predominates, and final bliss 
is hold to eonsist in this lore for tho Do^fcy in Goloka the paradise of go, 
that is rays or cows, and obtainable only by offering worship tj Krishna 
with loving devotion as a woman would towards her beloved. 

Both mental and physical worship ard proscribed by followers of 
this creed. Mentally the imago of Krishna, is to be imagined as existing 
before the mind’s oyo and to be "worshipped without rites or cero- 
monioB. Physically the actual humai. imago of Krishna is to bo 
worshipped with all pomp and ceremony. -Vallabhiichiirya is said to 
have distributed among his disciples many 'images of Shri Krishna 
Bhagvdn, which are' still held in great reverence. In their temples 
or mandirs which are mostly built without porch or spire, images of 
Shri Krishna in various forms are sot 'on raised' platforms, and homage 
is paid to them by dovotocs at fixod hours ovory day. On holidays the 
image is profusely decorated,' seated on a richly carved dais or swung in 
fancy cradles of glass, ivory, or wood decked with floats.- Thousands 
of devotees flock to tho temples if but to got a glimpso jhdnkhi of tho 
Thdkorji (imago) in all his glory. '*■ *' 

Seven daily sorvicos or darshans are held which ‘arc largely attended by 
male and fomalo devotees. Thoy are (1) Mangla, at half -past six in tho 
morning or earlier in tho wintor, when the imago is shown as rising from 
bed; (2) -Sang dr at eight in 'tho morning, whon tho image is richly 
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attired ; (3) BdjbJiog at noon, when tho image is shown as taking a meat 
after returning from cattle- tending, the delicacies placed "before tho 
imago being distributed among servants and votaries ; (4) Ulthdpav, at 
three in the aftoraoon, -when the imago is shown as rising from repose; 
(5) Bhogsama at four o’clock, the afternoon, lnnch ; (6) Sandhya or drli 
at about sundown, the evening toilet; and (7) Sen after lamplight, 
repose for the night. On all these occasions the coremony is much tho 
same, offering flowers, perfumes, and dainties, nnd waving a lighted 
lamp drli beforo tho imago. On holy days instrumental and vocal music 
accompany tho evening darshan. 

The seven chief scats or gudis, presided over by lineal descendants of 
the founder, are Ahmedab^d and Snrat in Gujarat; Gokul and Mathura in 
tho North-Western Provinces ; and Kankroli, Kotah, and Nathdvara in 
Rajpntann. There are also establishments in Bombay, Banarfts, Dwarkn, 
Jaganndth, Mathura, and Vrindavan ; nnd in the leading cities and 
towns of Gujarat, Kathisiviid, and Kachh. The NiUhdviira shrine, whovo 
the deity is believed to have come from Giriraj or mount Govanllian 
near Mathura, is held in tho highest esteem. Initiation of a novico 
in tho Yallnbiidchurvan doctrine begins in childhood. Tho first 
instruction begins botweon the second and fifth year. Tho novico 
is takon to tho Mahiiriija, who repeats tho formula, Sri Krishnnh 
Shanviam mama , that is God Krishna is my refugo. After tho child is 
made to repeat the initiatory prayer, the Maharaja passes round its neck 
a tulsi or sweet basil rosary. A later and more important initiation 
lakes placo after the eleventh or iwolfth year, and at or before 
marriage for females. After this second initiation tho votary is snpposed 
to consecrate his tan (body), 7«rt» (blind), and dhan (worldly belongings) 
to tho deity. This ceremony is called Brahma-Sambandh or connection 
with tho Supremo Boiug, and enjoins a total sarrendcr of self to tho 
deity. ‘ 

The V allublulchiirys brow-mark consists of two red perpendicular lines 
converging in a semicirelo at the root of the nose. Though the sect lias 
no sudhtis or anchorites, some of the followers take the savuirpniia or 
dedicatory vow, and do not cat food cooked for them by others, avoid oven 
tho touch of anybody, nordo they drink water polluted by another’s touch. 
These are called marjddis. Tkoy do not ordinarily eat from metal vessels 
hut from leaf -plates, and obtain theiv drinking water in canvas-covered 
receptacles- Besides the works written by V all abli fieburyn, his son Vilfhnl- 
luilhji. and his graudton Gokulnathji, their holiest book is tho Bhngvnt 
Pnran, tho tenth chapter of which describes tho early life of Sbri Krishna, 
and is the principal basisfon which their creed rests* Y al 1 abhacl « a rya the 
fonndcr was a Toluga Jlridiraan (a.p. 1479-1531), tho sixth successor of 
Vislmusy&mi. His predecessors were celibates; but Ynllabh mairicd 
and enjoined marriage nnd vjjJrldly life to his successors. At Vijayanngnr 
ljjjain and AdlahaMd his -jound learning secured many commits toliis 
faith. IIo died at Ban liras in liis fifty- second year, leaving two sons 
Gopinath and Yitthaliuilh. Yitihalnnth died in a.p. 15 S3 at tho age 
of ninety, leaving seven sons edt-scarup, each of whom established a 
separato seat or g<nh. Of them the most distinguished for learning 
and tact was tho fonrth eon Goknlntilhji. Their high position and 
influence won for them tho title of great kings Maharaja which is still 
in use, along with two others, Gosvami or Gosainji, lord of cows, and 
V aUabhl-ul, descendants of Vallabha. 

The Sva'mina’ra'yan sect, wilh2$7,0B7 followers among BnUimnns, 
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Bhdvsdrs, Gbaranp, D.arjis, Gkiineliis, Golds, Kanbis, Kdtkis, Kolis, Lubars, 
Mulis, Rajputs, Suldts, Satkvards, Sonis, and Suthars, is the most modern 
of Vnishnav sects. Its founder Ghanashyam or Saliajanand Svdmi was 
born in A.i). 1780 at the village of Chkdpaiya about eight miles north of 
Ayodhya in the N.-W. Provinces, and was the second son of Hariprasad 
a Satnvcdi Sarvaiiya Brahman. His parents dying when he was eleven 
years old, ho became a recluse, and adopted the name of Nil lean fch 
Br.ihmftchari. At that early ago he know tho Bhagvad Gita and Vishnu- 
Saliasra-Nam by heart. In tho courso of his rambles, which extended 
from Bndrikcdar in tho oxtromo north to Rumeshvar near Oapo Comorin, ho 
visited Akmodabdd and Bhimnath near Dhandhuka. He then went from 
Gopniith to Mdngrol near Junagadh. In a.d. 1799 he began to associate 
with a body of K&mdnaudi sddhns, and in A.D. I8U0 was initiated with 
the name of Sahajdnand. Thus, at tho ago of twenty, he began to 
preach tho doctrines of his now faith, and with such effect, that 
Itainanaud, the then hoad of tho body, appointed him his sucoossor. Sakaja- 
nand then wont to Kaclili and converted ovon Musalmans to hiB faith. 
In a.d. 1804 ho came to Akmcddbdd, established alms-houses saddvrats, 
and began to spread his faith and make converts chiefly among tho lower 
classos. In A.i>. 1830 Saliajanand died at Gttdhda in cast Kdthiavad, 
whore his footmarks or pddukd are still worshipped. During his lifetime 
Saliajilnand being a celibate adopted two of his nephews as his sons. Ono 
of them was installed at Ahmcdnbdd and tho other at V ndtdl. 


Tho toncts of tho Svdminardyan faith are embodied in a book of precepts 
or Skiksha Patri, which is moro a treatise on practical othics than pure 
theology ; and the Vachamlmrit which forms an exhaustive treatise on all 
branches of religions philosophy. Their aulhoritativo workB aro the iV edas ; 
the Vedanta Sutms of Vyiisa as interpreted by Rdmilnuj ; the Bhugvat 
Punln; throe chapters of tho Makdblidvat, namely Vishnu Sahasra Nam, 
Bhagvad Gita, and Vidur Nlti, and the Vdsudov Mahdtraya oliapter of 
tho Slcand Pardn. Tho book of prccopts strictly prohibits the destruction 
of animal life ; promiscuous intorcourso with tho other sox ; use of animal 
food and intoxicating liquors and drugs on any occasion ; suicide ; theft 
and robbery ; falso accusation against a follow-man ; blasphemy ; partaking 
of food with low cnstopooplo; caste pollution ; company of atheists and 
lioretics, and otlior practices which might counteract tho eftoct ot tho 
founder’s teachings. Tho popularity of tho faith is ascribed to its great 



of tho Shivrdtri holiday. In dootrino ho preached tho Visishtadvaita 
( unity with attributes) faith of Riimanuj. 

The soot has two Boats or g&dis, ono called Uttnrjf at Ahmoddbdd, for 
villages aud temples in north Gnjardt, including parts of Dliollm and 
Dhandhuka, Limbdi, Wadhwdn, Morbi, Navnnagar, Rajkot, and Kaclib, 
and also at Ujjain, Bandras, Calcutta, and Jaganuith; ttio other at 
VadUl eallod Dakshina Bhdg, for south Gujarat, moluding Nadidd, parts 
of Dliolka aud Dhandhuka, wost Kdthiavdd, Gadhda, J UQ ^h, ] Dwaiha 
Broaoh, Surat and Bombay, the Vdtrak river forming the boundary. Tho 
annual income of tlio soat derived from presents Mots and oonkibufcions 
Idutls from lay devotees is very largo. Ordinarily ovory lay fol w 
oxpootod to contribute a twontioth of his yoarly inoomo, while tho moro 

devout is oxpootod to pay a touth. 

Pol lowers of tho soot aro of four classos, Brahmnch.im and Sddhns 
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forming |1»<* tsarrnlnlnl order ; IViIits or v>rvnn<« and mental** oMarh* d to 
; mitl Satsangi’* i>r the t*< ro-ml Inity* The lay W!.m< r «*<i 
entering Hit? faith dues nut irnutiiMv tin* w<>rjd, but it f» lii<t family 

i«ml pnrsm*n his usual vocation, ait»*n«lii.g tit** tempi* « and religions 
services nml li**> dm s> Hat le-fure inUnv hi* lie* in enjoin'd 

to wo^tiip the likene-s of the founder, which !,*■ con'dnntlv k»*ei* at* mg 
with the lJo,*k of Pn-repM. He who worship* hi* footprints tin a piece <>f 
eluth, nticl tells hi-i ro'tniy Iw.hJm tv|i -atimt lit* nune. The BrahmacbAri, 
who must Is* n Hrnhmati, dedicate** hi>i life to tie* tv*rttce of this faith. 
Certain ceremonies qualify imy Hindu not l>*low tv Kaiihi in cA’vte to lv* 
n tjadlm, nnd n Sanskrit M’lewvl is attached to the «• ,tnl>lt dim* nt* in 
Ahtm-didsid and Vivdtnl to give ffe** Sanskrit education to th«* /*,://, f,«. 
The Pains, who form the majority of tie* S-abt, are recruited from Ki-li-t 
Hnkiiis and other low caste Hindus. Tims** two nnh*ro have to had a 
single life. All tie s,* are* mtd<*r the cotitrid of tie* AMniryn or In >d of tin.* 
sent, who is a diart descendant of the founder. Though the 
is hereditary, it requires confirmation liy a roiuu-il of four 
fmr Si<l hu< and four lay Siil/tnyti before n*’»*ev,ioij. Thu gtV/.dr*,i 
im'S early, and after performing hi< morning devotions and tvrvmome**, 
presides nt a meeting- of Hr.dtmnehart*. Sadhios, and tie* laity, ulinv 
religious and moral subjects aa* diretif *«nl ; or f tiling them, the IPugvnl 
Puraii and tin* Ynelmnamrit aro read mid explained, At eleven o'clock: 
they rise for dinner, again meeting similarly in the evenings, and dis- 
persing nt nlwnt midnight. The ac/nJrytt adorns the images with costly 
raiment nml ornaments and ofTets them rich viands. He uho wnu s the 
drli lamp in the morning ntul evening, when, mi a rule, nil lay devotees 
attend, nml leave after singing devotional songs or hhojnn*. 

The chief duty of Hrahmneliaris and Sildhtm is to spread the faith, 
moving about the country always in ]nirs, and preaching for the conver- 
sion of the imtsies. They got food find clothes from the income of the 
i, cat. They rise curly, oficr prayers, nnd except the infirm, the rick, and 
those engaged in cooking, nttend tho six o'clock meeting where the head 
BrnhmnehAri or Sndhtt delivers r sermon or reads from the Panins or the 
YnclmniimrH. They retire nt nine o’clock and read or study till dinner 
is served at eleven. They then meet nt the temple, take a rccc-s at two, 
reassemble nt throe, nnd hold religions discourses till six in the evening. 
At night supper is served only to the weak, infirm, or weary. Tin* rest 
read holy texts nnd retire nt cloven o'clock. 'Hie IVthis nni attendants 
nnd menials waiting upon the ucharyit. 

The ceremony of initiation IwgitiR with the novice offering n palmful 
of water which he throws on the ground at the feet of the «<*7i« ry<i saving 
1 give over to Svntni Sahnjanand my mind, body, wealth, and sins of (all) 
births, ilfan, l tm, ilhan, ane janmana pay. 1 He is thou given tho sacred 
formula Sri Krishna tram yulir in «m«, Sri Krishna thou art my refuge. 
Thp Uo' ieo then pays nt least half a rupee to the ucluiryn. Sometimes 
the dcMrjM delegates his -authority to admit followers as candidates for 
regular disciplesiitp, giving them tho Paneh Tcir/awidii formula 5 forbid- 
ding lying, theft, adultery, intoxication, and animal food. But a pot feel, 
disciplo can be made only after receiving the fund fonmtln from one of 
tho two dch&ryae. Tho distinguishing mark, which tho disciple is then 


_ 1 Following a belief tlmt llic founder would protect them from the horrors of hell for 
sins committed. 

s The popular mime of the sect therefore ia Varhtwun J\wth. 
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in religion, his desires, hopes, fears, love, and all -worldly ills arc held 
to be tho result of cosmic illusion may a. To recognize the one Divino 
spirit under these manifold illusions is to obtain emancipation and 
rest of soul. That rest is to bo reached, not by burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices, lint by faith or bhakli and meditation on the Supreme 
Spirit, and by keeping his holy names for ever on the lip3 and in the 
heart. 1 Retirement from the world is recommended in so far only 
as it assists quiet and nndistnrbed meditation on God and the soul. 
Among rules of coudnct, their s&ilhns arc. enjoinod celibacy, not 
evon to look on a woman, to renounco all distinctions of casta, creed, 
ritual aud forms of adoration, to abstain from all desire of material 
wealth, to inflict no bodily pain, austerity, or penance, to rise betimes, to 
bathe always with cold water, and engage in spiritual meditation, and lio 
on tho baro ground. Implicit obedience to the spiritual guide guru is also 
enjoined ; bnt every pupil of the scot is directed to carefully scrutinize 
the doctrines and acts of bis teacher and guide before finally surrendering 
to his control. But ever afterwards the guru exercises absolute authority 
over lay devotees and often inflicts chastiBoment for irrcgnlar living. 
Reproof and admonition nro followed by prohibition to enter tho guru’s 
presence, and expulsion from the fraternity is tho extreme punishment. - 

The religions creod of the sect is Vais/tuuv of tho Ramauand or 
Riimavat cult. Kabir himself is said to have originally been a worshipper 
of the Deity endned with form, and attributes as Ji.im and Krishna. 
Subsequently he rose a stop higher and proachcd the doctrine of a 
God without form and attributes. The teucts of his faith nro embodied 
in voluminous works which aro mostly in dialogues in different languages, 
the authors being Kabir and his immediate disciples. They aro preserved 
at the head-qnarters of the sect, the Kabir Clianra at Bnnaras. From 
these and the devotional songs bhnjans it clearly appears that though 
the Kabirpnnthis havo in the main seceded from Brahmanism, the 
founder had an intimato knowledge of Brahmnnic theology and 
philosophy. Sudlras aro recruited generally from high caste Hindus. 
Casto distinctions are observed to some oxtent, and among sddhus a 
Bruliman sdulJm cooks for the rest. Their forehead mnrk is vertical of 
white or yellow clay, extending from the tip of the nose to the top of 
the forehead. Of the two gddis of this sect, tho chief is the Kabir Chaura 
at BShugadh near Banaras. Of the two pontiffs one remains au 
ascetic, the other is allowed to marry. On the death of either, the head 
pupil is raised to the gddi with tho consent of tho other beads. Those 
exorcise moral influence both over Siidhus and lay followers ; and 
the latter are empowered to depose even the head if lie is found to lead 
au irregular life. The sect has temples where devotees adoro 2 Kabir’s 
or the gum’s gudi , and offer flowers to the books of Kabir. They also 
sit beside his books on f ullmoon nights, especially that of Bhadarva 
(September-October) singing till dawn the devotional songs bhnjttns 
composed by Kabir and his disciples. / 

There are soveral branches of this sect, Sat-Kabirs, Rdm-Knbira, 
Hamsa-Kabirs, and nine others. Tho Hamsa-Kabirs hold that God 
once assumed the form of a swan or hamsa, and they offer their 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, YL 219. 

2 This is done in violation of Kabtr’s doctrine which enjoins purely mental ainl not 
physical adoration. 
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devotions to tlio Deity in that form. In Gujarat this -worship is said 
to have boon first preached abont a centnry ago by one NiyAl DAji of 
Jambnanr. 

Tlio ShaivS, numbering 090,124 in A.D. 1872, -who are commonly 
BrAhmans, and less ofton Rajputs, Brahma-Kshatris, Vanias, Kadva 
Kanbis, Bliats, or Sutlnirs, are found throughout GujarAt, KAthiAvad, and 
Kachh. They worship the deity under tlio name of Rndrn, Shiv, 
Sadasliiv, Shankar, Sknmbu, and Mahndevin their houses as a family god 
as well as in their temples, one or more of which are found in almost 
every village, town, or city. Though Shiv is imagined to be a 
fair-skinned reel use or yogi, having an extra five-omitting eye, sitting on 
a tiger skin and clad in elephant, hide, with cobras for ornaments and 
human skulls for a necklace, tlio moon over his forehead and the Ganges 
issuing out' of his matted hair jula, ho is so represented only in cave 
and torr.plc sculptures and in modern pictures. In Sbaiv shrines the 
ling emblem takes his place as the object of worship, which is offered 
with sandal chandan, water, and the leaf of the three-leaved bel JEglo 
marmelos. As with Vishnu, tho worship is elaborate in sixteen parts, 
shodash xmjd with Vedic hymns and Vodic ritual on holy days, hut 
shorter on other days. None but a Brahman may recite Vedic mantras 
and worship according to Vedic ritual, which partly explains why 
castes other than Brahmans for whom tho Puranic ritual is prescribed 
arc not usually Sliaivs. In strong contrast with the pomp of Vaishnav 
temples is the simplicity and solemnity of tho worship of Shiv. It is 
only on his great nights, tho dark fourteenths sluvr&tris, and especially 
that of Mdgh (February -March), called Malidshivrdtri, when the god is 

• invosted with a brass or silver mask, and in winter when his emblem 
is decked with refrigerated clarified butter in ornamental shapes called 
nhind kamal, or the masked god is taken in procession, or on occasions 
called Mahurudra and Ati-rudra , costing fiom lis. 500. to Rs. 10,000 
and more, that there is much to interest or excito tho imagination in 
tho worship of Shiv. 

The embloin called ling or ban a is of stone, pyramidal in shapo, and 

* from thvco inches to several feet high. The chief of these sacred emblems 
arc called svayamblm or solf -created aud jyotir or luminous. Tho 
famous temple of Somnatli or PrabhAs mentioned in the Mahabharat 
has ono of these jyolir lings . and in tho whole of India there are but 
eleven others liko it. NAgmith, Gopnatb, Nilkantb, and others in 
Kiithiavad, Bliimnafh near Dbandhukn, Untadia in Kaira, and several 
Shaiv Blirines on tho Narbada and TApti rivers, though less roputed, 

, possess great local sanctity. - 

Tho worship of Rudia and Shiv has continued from tho time of tho 
Vodic seers to bo tho cult of tho Brahmans. It was adapted by Sbankar- 
iiclnina 1 and his successors to popular worship. From a storm-god, ho 
had grown into tho Destroyer and Reproducer. Tbo Chinese pilgrims 
and Indian poems supply ovidonce of his worship long before tho seventh 
century a.d. SliankarAchArya’s teaching gavo an impulse to it throughout 
India, and in tho hands of his followers aud apostolic successors,. Shiv 
worship became ono of tho two chief roligions of India, As at once 
Destroyer and Reproducer, Shiv represented profound philosophical 
doctrines, and was early recognised as tho first god or ddidev of the 


1 fc’co above pago 633. 
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Brdhrnaus. To them lie was the symbol of death as merely a change of life. 
His terrible aspects as Eudra, Bhairav, Ugra, Aghor, and Bhim well 
adapted him to the religion of fear and propitiation prevalent among the - 
ruder non-Aryan races. He thns became alike the deity of the highest and 
of the lowest castes . 1 Shankaricharya wrote a number of popular Share ' 
panegyrics or stotras. A later and popular Shaiv panegyric, called the 
Mahiman stotra, is commonly recited by all devout Shaivs. 

Shankar established four seats, two Shaiv at Badrikeddr in the 
extreme north and Bameshvar neaT Cape Comorin, and two Vaisbnav 
at Jngannfith or Pori and at Dwarka. At these seats he installed 
pupils as adiaryas or religious heads, and their successive pnptls still 
occupy the gddis. The Dwiirka seat is called Shdrada Pith Throne of 
Learning, and is endowed by the G&ekwar of Baroda, who sanctions 
the appointment of every new pontiff. The chief duty of the pontiff is 
to preach and disseminate the doctrines of the Yedic religion, to control 
the body of friars or Sdayasis, and generally to supervise the seat. AT 
certain territorial area is assigned to each pontiff, outside which he has no 
jurisdiction. The Dwarka pontiff, called Shankaracharya^ is a referee in 
religions questions for followers of Shaivism in Gujarat. 

The moral code of the Shaiv school declares it to be a grievous sin 
to tell a lie, to eat flesh fish onion garlic and similar forbidden articles as 
food, and to commit theft adultery and offences against society. Followers 
are also enjoined to give up pride, anger, and ambition, nnd not to use 
water, milk, or butter without properly straining them. Every living 
soul being identical with Brahma, the destruction of animal life is 
strictly prohibited. So long as a man has not acquired the highest 
knowledgo or brahma dnydn, he is bound to observe tbe ritual 
prescribed in the Yedas. It is only to obtain a correct notion of 
the impersonal Brahma that the worship of a deity endued with some 
tangible form is recommended. 

Shaivs use a transverse streak on their forehead. They also put on 
a necklace of the rudrdksha Elteocarpus gauitrus berry. The Shaiv 
ascetics are the Dandis, Yogis, Jangams, Paramahansas, A ghoris, Urdhva- , 
bdhns, aud Akasbmukhis. 

The Dandis or Sanya'sis carry a small stick or danda with a piece of - 
tawny coloured cloth attached to it. They shave the hair and beard, 
wear only a strip of cloth round their loins, and subsist on food obtained 
ready cooked from the houses of Brahmans only. They are enjoined 
to livo by themselves in solitude, and pass their time in the study of the 
Shastras and in pious contemplation. They worship Shiv and also 
Vishnu as Nardyau. As a distinctive feature they hear the Shaiv *~ 
mark on their forehead, smearing it with tbe iripttadra, a triple 
transverse line made with nshes obtained from tlio fire of an 
Agnihotri Brahman. They repeat the initiatory mantras which is Om 
namah' Shir ay a. Salutation to Shiv, and also Afamo Ndrdyanaya 
Salutation to*. Njlrdyan. Some Dandis worship the deity devoid of 
attributes niryttna or passion niranjana . Amongst some. Yogis the worship 
of Shiv in the form of Bhairav is the prevailing form, and in that caso 
part of the ceremony of initiation consists in making a small incision on 
tlio inner part of the knee nnd drawing the blood of the novice ns on 
acceptable offering to the deity. Being absolutely prohibited the nso of 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, VI. 210--11. 
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firo for any purpose, Dandis dispose of their dead hy putting them in 
coffins and either burying or committing the body to some sacred stream. 
Though originally restricted to BrAlimans Kshatriyas and Vnisyas as tho 
three twice-born or sacrcd-thrcadwearing classes, any Hindu is now 
allowed to join tho order of Dnndis, who thus difEor from the DnshnAmis 
tho primitive recluses of this ordor who admitted Brahmans only. The 
philosophic tenofs of tho Dandis are of tho Vedanta school as taught by 
Shankar and his disciples. Some intorest themselves in tho Yoga 
practices ns preached by Patonjali, while somo have also adopted TAntrik 
doctrines. 

Paramliansa is tho highest of the four gradations among SanyAsis, its 
mombers being solely occupied with tho investigation of tho Supremo 
Brahma without regard to ploasuro or pain, heat or cold, satiety or 
want. In proof of their having attninod this sort of ideal perfection, 
they movo about in all weathers, and aro supposed never to speak, not 
oven to indioalo any natural want. Their attendants recoivo wbat is 
brought to them ns alms or food, and feed tho ParamhnnBas with it. 

Tho insensibility of the Paramhansas to all natural wants is entirely 
passivo, and theroforo inoffensive, bat this is not tho case with the 
Aghoris. The Aghovis sSom originally to have been worshippers of 
Devi in somo of her terrific forms, and to have required oyon human 
victims for their riteg. They are hideous in appearance and indoscribably ' 
disgusting in their food. Aghoris aro seldom now seen, but a few aro 
believed to ho living in the Abu, Girndr, and Pdvdgadh hills. 

Like Veragi and Sanydsi the term Yogi, especially its vernacular Jogi, 
is popularly appliod to vagrants capricious in tlioir mode of living, 
who mostly uso tho charactor for oking out a lazy livelihood. In its 
litoral and much-rospcctod sense, Yogi moans a follower of Patanjali’s 
Yoga school who is dovoted to divino moditation. Tho Yoga philosophy 
teaches that, by certain practices, a mau is able to obtain complote 
mastery ovor matter. These practicoa are loug-oonlinued suppression 
of the breath or jprdjidydma, eighty-four different ways of fixing tho 
oyes on tho tip of tho noso, and effecting by mental abstraction a union 
botween tho human vital spirit and tho universal Bpirit which is identical 
with Shiv, n 8 tho sourco and essence of all creation. When this fusion is 
accomplished it is believed tho Yogi is not born again. 

There aro different classes of Yogis, tho chief among thorn boing the 
KAnphntAs or followers of Gorakhnuth, who have establishments in 
Kncbh, 1 Katbiayfid, and AhmedAbAd. They livo as ascetics oithor singly 
or in monasteries. Shiv is thoir preferential object of worship, and they 
officiate as priests at tho cclobratod L&t or staff of Bhairav at BanAras. 
Tlioy mark tho forehead with a transvorso lino of ashos and also smear 
tho body with ashos. Thoy dross thomsolvos in various ways wearing a 
tawny coloured piece of cloth round thoir loins. Thoy aro more generally 
known by tho name of NAthpanthis, and consider thomBolvos to bo the 
descendants of Shiv. Among them flourished nine great NAtlis or lords 
and eighty-four sages called Siddhas. Itinerant singers called Bhartliaris ■ 
and RAvaliAs belong to this soot. Others aro SArangihars who carry, a 
small fiddlo and sing religious songs and oliant mythological versos in 
tho streets, and Dorilinrs who soli thread and silk to tho housewives of 
tlio village. Thoy nro all religious mendicants dealing in fortune-tolling, 
interpretation of dreams, and palmistry. 
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Jangams or Lingaya'tsJ found in small numbers, wear a coppor 
or silver ling on thoir person commonly round the neck or folded in tho 
turban. The Jangams smear thoir foreheads ■with ashes and wear nocklaces 
or carry rosnrios of th o\rudrdksha Elreocarpus ganitrus borry. Tho ascetic 
members of- tho sect wear ochre-coionrod clothes. „ 

Personal torture being of great officaoy in the Skaiv crood, some 
ascetics adopted cortain modes of distorting thoir limbs and forolng them 
out of thoir natural position. Thus the Urdhva BaTlUS oxtend ono or 
both thoir arms nbovo their head. Thoy also closo the fist and allow their 
nails to grow and perforate tho flesh. Thoy arc solitary mendicants 
subsisting on alms. Thoy usually assume the Sltniv marks, and twist 
thoir hair in imitation of thojatd or matted bnir of Shiv. 

Tho A'ka'samukhis keep their faco turned to tho sky till tho muscles 
of tho neck become stiffened and rotain them permanently in that position. 
They also wear tho jatd or matted hair and allow tho heard and whiskers 
to grow. Thoy amoar thoir body with ashes and liyo on alms. The 
BnuMiMUKms suspend ihcmsolvos by tho feot, generally on trees, with 
their heads nearly touohing tho ground, and keep themselves in this position 
for hours. The Nakius let thoir nails grow, somotimcB cloven inches long. 
Tho NAgAs arc fierce warriors. Tho MukAs or dumb mon practice silence 
under vows, sometimos for years. Tho PAdafipitas torturo themselves 
with barbed nails in their wooden shoos. Tho DistAtrikas measure their 
length on the ground often for hundreds' of miles, while going to their 
chosen places of pilgrimago. 

The Bijpanthi or Ma'rgi soot, with a largo following among Brahmans, 
VAniAs, LohAnas, Rajputs, SatlivArAs, hlalis, KumbhArs, Luhdrs, Darjis, 
Bhayaars, GolAs, KhArvas, Aliira, BAbrids, ChAmns, Bhamtds, Kupdis, 
Kalis, and KAthis, chiefly in Kairu and north Gujarat, is said to have 
been founded about 500 years ago by ono Ugmasi at Samiras. They 
believe in an impersonal god, holding that tho human and tho eternal 
soul are one. The object of worship is tho imago of a horse called RAmde 
Pir, s or tho flame of a lamp os an omblom of the formless hut all-intelligent 
essence. The initiatory hymn is- tho Vedic gAyatri. The ceremony 
consists in placing a brass horso, typifying RAmdo's horse, on a wooden 
stool covered with red cloth. Bound tho brass horse are spread' wheat or 
Indian millet grains, and near it a brass lamp. The sect has sadhns who 
krtow no caste distinctions, and are enjoined a life of meditation and 
contemplation. Fasts are kept on tho second or new-moon day of overy 
month, and at night they light tho saored lamp or jyoii. The ceremony 
begins with setting out n stool covered with red cloth- on which am nil 
Heaps of rice are arranged having images of Rumde’s horso, Ganpati, 
Sanum&n, a ling, and an imago of ShAkti in tho centre. Small uncooked 
wheatcakes are also placed on the stool ’with wbeaten lamps at the 
corners. In a small earthen plate to tho left tho goddess PaschimA is 
installed snd a wick ignited. The space between tbc stool and the goddess 
is called Mount Mern or tho Indian Olympus. Two other lamps are also 
ignited on the stool over two copper jugs filled with salt and sugared 


‘Found chiefly ia the, Southern MnrAtha districts o£ SholApur DhArwAr and 
Bijsfpur. See Bombay Gazetteer, XX. 75 - 85 ; XXII. 102-116 ; XXIII. 219-280. 

8 Tho legend of RAmdo Pit is that Ajmalsinh Tuir, a JftrvAd Rajput chief, went to 
the temple at Dwirka to solicit a son. Tho deity gave him a son, who was named 
RAmde Pir. As enjoined hy the deity, the favourite charger of RAmde Pir is tho horse 
now being worshipped. 
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water. On the month of the copper jug is placed a cocoanut. The wicks 
me made by twining yarn round nine sticks. These wicks are dipped in 
butter, and a votary then holds the ends together and lights them. Below 
the wicke a butter-filled cap is put with small floating cotton wicks. 
•Sparks from the burning wicks overhead ignito tho floating wicks which 
aro called jyota, Tho votaries sit round the blaze, feed it with clarified 
bntlcr, and sing hyiuns or bhajans. At midnight an offering of sweets is 
made to the flame and a lighted lamp waved ronnd it. Sweetmeats and 
cocnn-kcrnel am then distributed, after which songs describing the exploits 
of Rairnlo Pir are snug. 

Tho chief saints of this sect ore TJgamsi of Jesalpur ; Msildov a Marvad 
chief and his qnecn ltnpando; Hamcle Pir with bis wife Nital and their 
daughter DAlinldcvi ; Yirmndov, the brother of RAmde Pir; Khokliadioof 
Dlieldinagar ; Clinmnn Shaikh of Sindli ; Ratanpuri GosAi ; SAro and Suro 
Baburin of Gobelvad j and Toll Rani also of Gohelvad'. Toli RAni is also 
known as sail or the virtuous, sho having propagated the faith in 
Knf Iiiuvud. Miraculous stories are related about her, and from a more 
coanfry girl she is said to have risen to bp queen of the Gohil corsair 
MokhdAji (a. .!>. lol7j of Pirqm. 

The Parna'mi sect, with followers among PAtiddrs, KayastliB, Modh 
Van ids, Rajputs, 13 lints, Suthiirs, Dnrjis, Golds, KadiyAs, and Kolis, is 
said to have been founded during Aurnngzob’s reign (a.d. 1S5S-1707) 
at tho villngo of Jliarna-Pnrna in Bundelklmnd by ono Prannatli. 
Another story is that its founder was one Devchand (a.d. 1582 ) of 
Aranrkot in Sindli, who wns much devoted to tho study of the Bhdgvat 
PurAu, and travelled to JAmnngnr, « hero ho consocratcd a temple to 
ltddlnl-Krhlmn. Dovoliaud’s chief disciple wns ono Moliorfq ThAkor, 
after wliom tho Beet is also called Slohernj Panth. Moherdj then instituted 
a seat at Surat, and travelled to .Delhi and MAIwa, establishing himself 
finally at Jhntna-Pnvna under tho patronage of Chhatrasal tho ruling 
chief. A feature of this seel is Hint no idol or imago should bo worshipped 
but only Mohcrnj’s Book of gnith. In spito of this canon, devout 
Parnilmis adore the boy Krishna as lip was at Gokul during his juvoniio 
sports. In some ParnAini temples ornainonts aro so arrnngcdns to look like 
an idol from a distance. In others tkcro aro images of Radhii-Krishnn. 
Bui tho Book of Paith is always worshipped in sncli temjiles and a 
lighted lamp waved round it. Tho ParnAini gums obsorvo celibacy, visit 
tboir followers, and rocoivc presents, and givo roadings or rocito feirtans 
in ilio temples. ParnAini S&dhus observo no obsequial rileB, and do not 
inflict any bodily pain or nominee. Their fasting days avo tho third 
and fourth days of Abluidh (July), which day is also the anniversary of 
the founder. 

Sha'ktas or dovotcos of Divino Enorgy, regardodns consorts of somo 
gods, aro found among all classes in north GnjnrAt. They bold that 
Shalcli is not only ono with tho male deity, but sho is ono in all things, that 
all things aro in hor, and bosidos her there is no othor divinity. Their 
snored texts which proscribo ritos and coromonies are called Mantras, 
Ynmalas, and Rahasyas, which thoy call tho fifth V oda, and regard as of 
Vodic sanctity and antiquity. 

ShAklas aro of two kinds, Dakslnndch&ris or right-hand and Ydm&eTiaris 
or loft-hand worshippers. Tho DhakshinAchAvis worship their goddess 
publicly with the usual Vodic or PurAnik ritual. They used formerly to 
offor blood sacrifices, offoring a numbor of animals, but tho offoring now 
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is of grain with milk and sngar. "Worship is restricted to Shiv's consort, 
and to Shiv only as identified with her. Their chief places of pilgrimage 
are the shrines of Vindhyavasini near Mirzapnr and Jvilamukhi at 
Nagarkot, -where on the eighth day of the dark half of Kartik (November- 
December) and Chaitra (April-ilay) pilgrims attend in large numbers. 

The Yamachdri or Ydmamdrgi Sbaktas adopt a ritual which holds the 
Yedas, Smritis, and Purans in contempt. Besides Shiv’s wife they worship 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, the Matrikas, the Ndyikas, Yoginis, and also the 
evil-doing Dakinis and Sakinis, and Shiv in bis form of Bhairav. Kanla, 
Aghori, Paramhansa, Avghad, and Sharhbangi are five kinds of Shdkta 
followers, of whom the Kanins or Kulinns are best known. Their forms oE 
-worship include the use of flesh, fish, u ine, sexual intercourse, and mystic 
gesticulation. The goddess is represented by a woman in the flesh, and 
worship is celebrated in mixed societies, where men represent Bhairava 
and women Bhairavis or Kdyikds. Flesh and wine are first offered to the 
woman-goddess and then distributed among the votaries. Orgies follow, 
and the ceremony called 81irt chakra and Pum&bMshek or full initiation 
ends the rite. The members are enjoined strict secrecy and do not keep 
caste distinctions. Of late, instead of mixed companies, males alone meet 
and partake of flesh and wine. The sect has no distinctive forehead mark, 
but two perpendicular Vermillion marks or a red streak np the middle 
of the forehead, with a round red chandla at the root of the nose, 
indicate a Shdkta. They use a rosary of the audraksha Elasocarpus 
ganitrus berry or of coral beads. "While at worship they wear a red silk 
loincloth and garlands of crimson flowers. The seot has many votaries 
who join on the faith of the high hopes held ont to followers in their holy 
Tfintrik texts. 

A further branch of the Kanla Margo, in north Gnjardt and Kdthidvad 
is called Kanchalia Pauth or Bodice Sect, which holds that promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes confers religious merits on certain days., 

Ma'dhavgar’s Panth, with followers among Brahmans, Pdtidars, 
Sanghddias, and Hnjams, was founded by Madkavgar of Jfadidd about 
a.d. 1824. He became a recluse and lived in Kdthidvad, when he 
preached his dogmas based on the Yeddnta school. According to his 
tenets, God has neither form nor attributes and has no incarnations. 
Contemplation of one Supreme Brahma is all that he preaches. He 
condemns the worship of idols, deified persons, animals, trees, rivers, and 
other objects, which are only the creations of the Supreme Being, the 
supreme or universal soul being the same as 'the individual or lower soul 
jiv&tma . He deprecates the observance of fasts or the infliction of pain 
by austerities ou the physical frame, ifhicb he considers is but a 
receptacle oijivatma. Shedding of animal blood is also strictly prohibited. 
There is no pollution by touch, not even of a woman in her periods, or of 
a funeral mourner, or at eclipses. Brdhmans are not fed &n the twelfth 
day after a death, nor shraddhas performed in September. Food and 
almsgiving are prescribed only for the old and the decrepit. 

The sect las no gadi and no pontiff achdrya. There are gurus 
whose duty is to propagate the faith, to accept no homage, service, 
or money hut cooked food and clothing only. They wear yellow 
garments, mark their foreheads with a transverse line of sandal, and 
carry a rosary of rudr&ksha Elteocarpus ganitrus berries. 

The Pira'na sect, with followers among Brahmans, Tinkle, Kichhiis, 
and Matin Kaubis, was founded in A.D. 1449 by one Imdmshdb, 
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who came from Persia, and settled in Girdmtha village about nine miles 
south of Alimedubad. Ho is said to have miraculously brought rain 
whereupon the Ahmedabdd king Muhammad II. (a.d. 1441 - 14°51) gave 
him Ins daughter in marriage. By her ImamshHh bad four sons, the 
ancestors of tbp present Pir/ma Sycds. The faith preaches the 
. contemplation and worship of one eternal and formless God. The 
followers are nllowod to observe Hindu holidays and fast on the second 
and fourth days of every month and the whole of iiamzdn. They 
obey their caste rules, read thoir own religious books, and, except that 
their reverence for 'Inuuusliab requires them nftor burning their cLoad 
to bury the bones at Pirtina, they are lifco other Hindus. The Jcdkds 
or shrine managers of this sect generally bolong to the Leva Kanbi 
caste. They take vows of celibaoy, woav yellow clothes, and bury their 
. dead. Tho book of religious precepts called Shiksh&patri written by 
Iniamslidli, is siipposcd to bo read by all. Tho common form for Jay 
followers is Shivoham I am Shiv, and by tho Kdkds, Imam Kevalah The 
Imam (that is Jun'imshdk himself) is the Ono God. 

The Ravipantll with followers among Lohands, Kachhids, carpenters, 
Gadhvis, and Chdrans, was founded about a.d. l?f>0 by one Bhau or Itavi 
Sabeb. .Except that they ndoro Ravi Sahob as their spiritual lord, 
the Ravipanthis are Yaishnavs. The story is that tho founder Bliau 
Sahob camo from Shdhpur in Kathiilvdd and worked miracles in Baroda. 
Bhda Sabeb is said to have enjoined that his successors up to the 
sixth degreo should marry, and those after thorn should remain celibates. 
Tho sect has four seats or gddis with dcharyas or pontiffs who invest 
their followers with necklets or hanthis. 

The Santra'mpanth, with followers in and about Nadidd, was founded 
* at Radiad by ono Santram about a hundred years ago. Ho was a dovout 
follower of Shnnkaraclnirya and of his doctrino of pantheism. He used to 
practiso yoga or abstraction, and attracted many followers, wlio bnilt him 
a templo at Nadidd whoro tho chief pontiff now resides. All followers 
are expected to lead a pious and virtuous lifo. The faith prescribes no 
distinctive marks and no necklet, bijt preaches a catholic toleration 
admitting within its fold people of all castes, orceds, and persuasions, 
who are asked to conform to a few simple rules of overy-dny morality. 
It enjoins no observances and no fasts, but expects every follower to beep 
in mind tho memory of the founder on'tho fullmoon of Magh (February) 
by chanting hymns or bhajans in praise of him. Snntram and his 
successor Lnkshmandas are buried in Bnntram’s temple at Radidd, and 
on that sacred spot a gddi or oushion is sproad and a butter-fed lamp 
kept always burning, Tho dovoleos hold tho gddi in respect and flock in 
numbers to ndoro it. Tho annnal incomo of the Radidd temple is* about 
a thousand rapeos. It has branches at Uznrofcb and Padra in Baroda 
territory. 

The Uda'si Sect, among the TTdd Kanbis of Bdrdoli in Surat, 
was founded 300 years ago by one Gopdldas. Ho rejected the Vedic 
rilnal, but enjoined tho study of its speculative truths believing in an 
imporsonal God. Ho preacliod the possibility of final emancipation by 
dovout contemplation of tho all-pervading spirit, but held that future 
births are neoossary for fulfilling unaccomplished dosiros. The head or 
mahant of this sect is nominated by a council of five. He ties a necklet 
on tbo novice, fixes days for' marriages and funoral feasts, and punishes 
disobedience by expulsion. The Udd Kanbi followers bathe early, pour 
wator on the Bweet basil plant, and worship their snored book of faith. 
In the evening they bow to tho cushion on which tho book is kept, ware 
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a lighted lamp, and chant hymns with music. Their inahavl oflieiatrH nt 
their marriages*. They perform no obsequial rile*.'. Tlicro Udnsis arc 
different from the Ndniikpfnthi Udiinv*, who me found scntlurd with 
establishments or akhttila* in some cities and holy spots. 

Tho Da'dupanthi sect, with followers nmong Anavln Brahmans’, 
Vilnius, Kanins, IVitidnra. Snthilrii, Luluirs, Kachlitifa, anil ITnjamfi, was 
founded about a.i». 1600 one Duduram or Unynlji a cotton cleaner of 
Ahmcdnbi'ul. Tho sect Item" allied to tho K'lbirpaulhH in doctrine rind 
practice, is classed ns a Vaishnav schism, ami as a hiancli of the Jkhnutmudi 
school, Diidu ln'ing n pupil of iiuddhnn, the fourth Kahirpmitlii pontiff. 
Tho doctrines of the sect are the same ns those of Slinnknraehtiryn’s 
Vedanta school, lint Diidu finding them too abstruse for his follower*, 
preached in their stead the worship of Bid Mnktmd or the ( hoy Krishna. 
The Diidnpanthis are divided into Vi rail on or ascetic* who have renounced 
tho world, and go bareheaded with hut, ono garment and a wuior-]>ot ; 
Nagas, who carry arms ; and Vi-.fiir.lhuris, lay hoifrcholdei*-). They 
apply no distinguishing forehead mark and do not use tho frtW rosary. 
They arc known at onro hy their cap which has fonr corner-! and a 
hanging flap, which each folloivor has to mnke for himself, Jlarhago 
is forbidden for other than lay honseholdern. To prevent destruction of 
animal lifo in cremation, the tenets of tho sect enjoin that corpses 
should bo laid in tho forests to bo devoured hy birds nnd hearts. This 
however is not done, and they burn their corpses hut always at dawn. 
Tho holy texts of tho sect are passages from tho writings of Kabir nnd 
Diulu’s writings which are bath mystic nnd pantheistic. Their chief 
Bbriiio is biamum near Jepur in Rnjputanu, whore Hilda's bed and holy 
books nro preserved nnd worshipped. 

The Ra'dha’vallablli sect, with followers among lower class Hindus, 
wns founded in A.P. I 080 hy one Ham-numb of YrimMvan near Gokul 
in tho North-West Provinces. His fourteenth descendant is tho present 
head of the sect. Tho chief object of warship is liddha with Krishna 
as hor vnllabh or consort. Their holy hook is' tho Blidgdvat Purdn. Tho. 
lladha Sudhunidhi written by the founder, and tho Seva Sakliivani am 
two otbor books which are held ill respect. 

Lakshmangar’s Panth, with folio wows among Hnjsitus, Kumblulrs, 
Kanbis, and Talubda Kolis, was founded hy a Gosiiin named Lakshniangar. 
They worship 2slnb;ider, respect the Vedas and Vedie ritual, nnd 
denounce theft, adultery, and the use of animal food. Their ascetics do 
not practise austerities or penances involving corporal infliction. 

Tho Kuber Pantb, eliiofly followed by Lull ins, w’ns founded about fifty 
years ago by Kubordils a Tulnbdn Koli of Siirsa near Anand, and a pupil 
of Knrsaudils a Rumanandi ascetic. They believe iu the Rdimhmj 
doctrine of unity with attributes. Their ascetics arc enjoined to refrain 
from evil thoughts and passions and practice self-introspection. 

Rancllhod Bkagat’s Pantll was founded in A.n. 1724 by a Vdnia to 
whom tho god Rancbhodji exhibited a miracle. The chief dootrine is 
that God is the creator of tho universe, and, ns such, should nlono be tbo 
object of universal adoration. Falsehood, theft, adultery, and hntred 
of fellow-worshippers are donouncod by tho cult, Jagdpautli, Hnri 
Krishnapanth, and BhdbhdramPs nro small reconb scots. 

Places of pilgrimagb for Gnjnrdt Hindus may bo broadly divided into 
Brdhmanical and Jain. Both owo "tfioir sanctity to them boing tho 
famous! shrines of tho objects worshipped, and as being places mentioned 
in legendary lore. Other Brdhmanical places are tirthas, literally fords 
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or crossings, generally at tlio passages, sources, and ’confluences of rivers, 
or on sea shores, and hot springs, especially those mentioned in. the 
liipics, P nrdus, and local Mah&tmyas, Of local importance only are many 
annual fairs attended by a few thousands from the neighbourhood. 
Tire Yaishnav place of Indian importance in Gnjarat is Dwarka im 
north-west Kathidvad, its provincial representative being Ddkor in north 
Gujarat, both sacred to Krislma. Outside of Gujardt the followers of 
31am visit Ayodhya or Oudh his birth-place, while the followers of 
Krishna make it a point to visit Gokul, Mathura, and Yrinddvon, so 
closely associated with the birth and childhood legonds of Krishna; 
Jagamuith or L J nri in Orissa, sacred to Buddha the ninth incarnation of 
"Vishnu; Tirupati near Madras with a famous tomple of Bdldji; 
Vishnu-Knnchi near Oonjovorain ; and Pnndharpur in the Deccan with the 
far-famed shrine of Vithoba or Vitthnl. Pollowers of tho Vallabhd- 
chaiyan sect never fail to visit their chief shrino of Shrinathji at 
Natlidvara near Chitor in Rajpufdnn. With tho. Svaminarayans the 
holiest places arc Yadtal in north Gujarat and Gadhda in east 
Kathidvad. Sdmldji and Brahmakhod in the Mahi Kdntha, and 
Tulsisliydm and Vnrahmp in south Kdlhuivdd, are spots of more than local 
importance for -Vnislmav pilgrims, 

Tho chief Shaivite slnine of Indian importance in Gu jardt is Prabhds or 
Somniilh Pdtnn on tho west Kathidvad const. Sidhpm in north Gujarat 
is also considered snered as being tho only place in India where oblations 
are offered to the manes of deceased mothers. It is therefore called Mdtri 
Gaya, corresponding to Pitri Gaya near Bandras, which Gujarat Hindu 
pilgrims visit for oblations to deceased fathers. Outside of GnjaraTt 
tho greatest Shaivite centre which every devout Hindu of means 
visits is Bandras or Kashi, to worship in tho groat Shaivite temple 
of Yislivcshvar and also to bathe in tho sacred Ganges. Hardvdr and 
Badrikcddr, higher up tho Ganges, Yaidyandth or Dovgadh in Bengal, ' 
Shiv-Kauchi near Conjoveram, Riiraoshvar near Cape Comorin, Gokarn- 
Mnhdbale8hvar near Kumta in north Kdnnra, and Nasik-Trimbak on the 
Doccnn plateau are also visited by Gujardt Shaivs. The provincial 
spots of pilgrimnge for Shaivs in south Gujardt are Slmkla-tirth and 
Shurpan on or near tho Narbada; Untadia near Kadi in Baroda 
territory; and tho Panch-tirthi or five shrines botwoon Bhimndth near 
Dhandhuka and Gopndtli in south-east Kdthidvdd. 

Tho Maid shrinos are Amba Bhavdni on Mount Abu, Bcchraji in the 
Chunvdl, Kdlikii bn Pavdgadh hill in the Pauch Mahdls, and tho Unhai 
hot-springs near Bansda in tho Surat District. Tulja Bhavuni in the 
Nizam’s territory, and Hingldj on tho Baluchistdn frontier are also visited 
by dovout Mdiu worshippers. 

Of minor divinities pilgrims visit tho shrines of Hanumdn at Gumdndev, 
twelve miles oast of Ankleshvar, Dabhoda noar Ahmoddbdd, and Bhimpor 
near Surat. 

The Narbada, tho Tapti, and sovoral spots on tho sea-shoro between 
Dwiirka and Daman are hold in high local sanctity. The Narbada 
is considered ns tho holiest, and a pilgrimnge to Reraji includes a 
hath in the river and visits to sacred spots on the river-course 
including Shukla-tirth and Kabirvad near Broach, Chdnod-Kanydli, and 
Sliarpdn farther up. Once in twelve years, when the intercalary month 
falls m May-Juno ( Yaishdhh ), Tnvra’on tho Narbada-'near Shukla-tirth is v 
visited by tons of thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Gujardt and 
ICdthidvdd, and Bhddbhufc also on tho Narbada, draws pilgrims but in 
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much smaller numbers, once in nineteen years when the intercalary month 
falls in Scptombor-Octobor ( Rhndarra). Tlio Tftpfi ns the daughter of 
the .Sun, nnd sovcmlVlirines along its course near Surat and Katulej enjoy 
local sanctity among pilgrims of tho district. But once in twelve years, 
when the intercalary month falls in Mny-Junc (Vais/inhh'), pilgrims go in 
largo numbers to Bod Inin on tho Tapli oighteon miles cast of Surat, but in 
smaller numbers than to Tavm. 

Ontsido Gnjnrilt, pilgrims who can afford tho cost, value a bath in tho 
Ganges and at Bnnurns, nnd at tho conflncnco of the Gangos nnd tho 
Jattuin at Allnbubdd religiously called Praj$g or Prngrsij as tho prince of 
iirthafi. Once in twelve years, during tho whole twelvo months during 
which tho snn is said to bo in tlto sign Leo sinhnslh, the Godavari is held 
very sacred, and Gujarat Hindus of all castes nnd creeds, in common with 
pilgrims from nil parts of India, go to Nasik and Trimbnk to visit tho 
Godavari, especially virgin widows whoso head is there shaven for tho 
first time after widowhood. 

The Jains lmvo in Gujnnit three shrines of Indian importance, all on 
hille, Blount Abu. Shntrnnjnya hill near Pnlithnn, mid Girnftr near 
Junagndh in Kafhiavad. Tttringn and Kcsariya beyond Mount Abn aro 
also visited by Gnjnriit Jains ; nnd sncli ns can nfford tho cost do not fail 
to visit Snfnct Shiklmr tho Jain Bamiras in Bengal, 

Bailwny travelling lias made pilgrimages easier, safer, and less costly; bat 
devout Hindus, especially Jains, still go on foot ns gaining religious 
merit thereby. In tho old unsettled times, pilgrims used to go in hands 
called sanghs, with hereditary lenders called Fanghvis; and it is still tho 
practieo for Brail mnnical Hindus to go to Ambiiji, Beehraji, DwArkn, 
JDiikor, Rovitji, and tho GodAvari in snob mnghs. Sometimes a rich Jain 
benrs tho entire cost of carrying, and feeding on tho journey, an entiro 
sangh, which is held to confer high religions merit . 1 


1 Vnstnpdl, n Porvad Jain VAnia minister (a.u. 1200*3233) of tho Yrtghch king 
Vlrdhavoln, one of the builders of the Join temples nt Abu nnd OirnAr. is described os 
making magnificent pilgrimages with 4000 carts, TOO palanquins, 1600 camels, 2900 
writers, 12,100 wlritcrobc or shvctamlnra atul 1100 naked or digamlara Jams, 1430 
ringers, and 3300 bards, Kdthavto’s Eirtikaumudi, xvi. 
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UAHs : Skythians, conquered Panjdb and 
Sindh (second century is.o.), aro represented 
by .Tilts and Meds, 265 note 2. 

Amsfc Kr.YNAE : European writer (A.D. 1760), 
78 note 1. 

-Audaeets: Afglidn tribe, took tbc natno of 
Barents, 459. 

AnitEYsiKdii : Mnlirfrdja, Viceroy of Gnjar&t 

■ (a.d. 1730-1733), 128. 

Awtika : tract in Upper Sindh j Western 
Coast of India from tbo Tiipti to Dovgnd, 
traces of AVirs preserved in, 265 and note 2. 

Annins : cowherds of ancient Hindu writings, 
261 and note 1. Bco Ahirs. 

AdihsAra: tract between Mari and Mdrgaln, 
265. 

AbRyaDHIKA : or Vriddhi Shriiddlm, 41. 

A niSAREB : ruler of the bills between Mari and 
M.-irgnla pass, traces of A'hirs preserved in, 
264-265. Sco A'hirs. 

AnomaiNEs: (u. o. 1500), early tribes called 
datj/iis or fiends in tile Vedas and nithddas or 
original settlers in thoItAmdyim j existing chief 
tribes ; Edit Paraj or dusky race, general 
name of early tribes, x. 

Ano i is s Br&limans, 4- 

A' on ! mount, fire-baptism on, 433 j 449 noto 4 j 

' inscription on, 450 ; firo-pit on, 480, 4S6, 490, 
493, 501: shrine of Amhd Bhavdni on, is., 
xi, ; 549 ; Join Bhrines on, G50. 

Abueyara J : Arab writer (A.D. 1243), 470 noto 
1 ; 477- 

Aboe Faze : Akbar’s historian, his notice of 
affinity of K&tliis and Ahirs, 261 ; 449 noto 
4'j 450. 

Abue Fjda : historian, 214 noto 1 ; 474 noto 5. 

Account Books : 82* 83. Boo Books. 

AciiaedAs : barber saint, 233. 

AchAhyab : religious heads of gadis established 
by Shankar, 642. 

AoinrAnoA : chiokcn-pox, 368 ; ceremonies 
performed in an attack of, 372. Bco Small- 
pox. ' 

Acknowledgment-Book 83. Soo Sdmddnsknt. 

Aot : Infanticide, applied to ICndva Kanbis, 
165 ; to Eova Kanbis, 167 ; Tdlukddri Sot* 
tlomcnt, 134. 

Actors,: see Bards. 

Adad : grain, is sacred to Safcnrn and Hanu* 
mdn ; is used in spirit -scaring rites, 391. 

Adhika : intercalary month ; observances in, 
'29, IPG. • 

Adit v An : Sunday, 393. 

Ado BiiavAni : invocation of goddess Bhavdni, 
xxxv, } 607. 

A'dya : goddess, slirino of, at Halrad, 13C. 

B 2181—70- 


Agar s town of Agarvdls, 70. 

AgarvAes : Vrfnias, xi. note 3, 70. 

Aoiiarni : see Pregnancy. 

Aononis : order of Sliaiv ascetics, 543. 

A'gio VaitAe : Piro Demon, 422. 

Agni : element, 356, see Fire ; god, deity pre- 
siding over light, 348. 

Agnirotra: firo sacrifice, fire used in, 356. 
Sec Fire. 

Agxikueas : Fire-clan Rajputs, four tribes of, 
raised to be Rajputs by re-birth in fire-pit 
on Mounc Abn, were Gurjjnras or mombera 
of great horde of which Gurjjara was ono 
of the leading elements, 480 ; wero ro-born 
to help BrAbmans, 449, 483 ; distribution 
of territory to four tribes, 449 noto 3 ; aro 
greatest of royal races, 486 note 8 ; date of 
their origin, 486 ; 443 ; 469 note 3 ; 496 ; 
history of origin of four tribes — Chohdn, 
483-484 ; Parihdr, 484 ; Parmdr, 485 ; 
Solanl'i, 485-487. Seo Gujar. 

Agni Kund : A'bn firo-pit, 490. 

AgnidpAsx SuBYAVANSni : children of Bappa, 
496. 

AhaeyAbAi t Holkar, modern temple of 
Somndtli built by, 19. See Somndth. 

Aiiati s site of tbo former capital of Gchlots of 
Udaipur, 464. 

Aitakyas : Gchlots of Udaipur known as, 464. 

AmoiuiATRA : town, literally means land of 
Abis or Ndgs, 15 notes l and 2. 

AmouiiATnAs : Praslmora Kilgore call them* 
selves as, 15 notes 1 and 2. 

A'hirs : Abhirs or cowherds, class of herdsmen, 
strength ; different accounts of origin ; 
distribution ; wero onco a powerful class ; 
wero connected with Shepherd kings of 
Kbdndesh; ruled in Central India and in 
Nop;!!, wero related to the dynasty of Pdl, 
'wero universal sovereigns, 264 ; their 
traces preserved in Abisares, 264 and note 
6, 265 and noto 2 ; their connection traced 
with Snake kings of Gujardt, 264 noto 
5 ; claim Mathura as their first scat, 265 ; 
surnames, 265 ’ and noto 3 ; nppcaranco, 
dress, 265 ; customs, 266 ; their affinity 
with ICiithis, 2G1 ; closely connected with 
Gujars, strong. Gujar element in, 497, 499. 
Sco Herdsmen. , 

A'hiuvAda : tract in Central India, 264 noto 2. 

Ams : or Nags (serpents), .15 note 1 ;2G4 note 6. 

Armed AbAd : city, iucident attached to tho 
erection of, by Ahmedshdb, 243 noto 8; 
mausoleums of Musalmdn saints at, 168. 

A'l TiiAnbi: sister of small-pox god, slono 
image of, offerings niado to, 372. 
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A'ix-i-AebAei : Gladwin’s* 208 note 8; 433 
note 2 ; 496 note 3. 

Akaxis: Sikh Immortals, gained rant os 
Unit mans, 433. 

Akasaiiokhis : order of Stair ascetics, 644. 
A'cAsn : or Ether, an clement, 348. 

AkbAr. : Emperor, belief about, 442, 

Akuatrij : or Akshaj atritiya, holiday, 23 note 
S ; 66 ? 157 ? 170 *, 269 ; 313 ? 33fl ? day for 
worship of bull, 3/4. 

A'khxo : Xandi or godho, Shiv's carrier, 374, 
Akho : celebrated Soni metaphysician of Ah- 
meddbld, 201, 

Ak-KbA 2 Ar : or Fair Kha?4r, division of Kha- 
zars ? said to be "White Huryis ? their appear- 
ance, 473, 

Akshayatbitita : see Akbdtrij. 

Aeae AibaniAx : Huna gates, one of the Cas- 
pian gates, 473 note 4. 

AiiEeruki : (A.n, 1030), 436 note 10; 44S note 
1 ; 449 note 1 ; 450 note 7 ; 477 notes 3 and 
4 ; 478 and note 8 ; 4SO and note 2 ; 4S5 note 
7 ; 489 note 2 ; 491 note 6. 

Axexaxder i the Great, accepted as god-born 
conqueror, 441 ; his sacrifices to rivers, 446 ; 
probable date of his entering India, 455. 

Am KaPODA’V : f-idhi, Turkish traveller, his 
notice of Bhits 3S safeguards, 210 note 1. 

At.t . vecAb fn ; city, prince of iirthas, religiously 
called Praydg, 560 ; place of pilgrimage, 157 ; 
165 ; 176 ; 220. 

AiiTiXCrATOB : ilagar, ridden by a witch, 380. 
A'slv : Vaisya chief (a.t>. 743), Oswdls said to 
have been descended from, 496. 

AaiXs: no-moon day, 397. 

AaibI : goddess, 20, 64, 196, 213. SeeAmhiji. 
A Aral BhayAxi : goddess, favourite deity, the 
ideal mother, xvw., xxxvi. ; other names 
Amiri. Ambiji ; con c ort of Shiv, 220 ; Burga 
worshipped at A'rOsnr as, 301 note 2 ; shrine 
of, on Mount Abu, si., 549 ; invocation of, 

XXXV. 

AiruiJi: goddess, 177; shrine of, 187; 
performance of bharais at, 223 note 1. Place 
of pilgrimage, 157, 225, 333, 341. fee Ambd 
Bhaidni. 

AmbebkAtk : temple of, near Kalydn, 480 
note 4. 

Aaibhoi : kidney di=easc, its enre, 365. 

Ambo ; Bharvdd holy man or bhayat, 269. 

Am bo : mango tree, worship of, by women ; 
leaves and buds of, held to bo the arrow of 
god Madan, 382, 

Asint ; tree, wife of Brahmd, much haunted by 
' i spirits, worship of, 382. 
v Aama. Kcdaoas : of tho K&veri river, raised 
to ho Brdhmans, 43G. 

AiiMTAXtrs Masoexxikitb : soldier-historian, 
437 note 2. ' _ 

AxaGxitra : people keeping no sacred fire, 447- 
Axahaiatub ; heritage of Solanli, 449 noto 3, 
485. \ . , , 

AxAHIlayAdasPAtax: ancient capital of 
Gujardt, iv., 124, 479> 480, 488, 489 note 1. 
AvAN'D\rup.A : on Anarttapura, Vndnagar 
identified with, 13'qmte 2, It. See Vndnagar. 
Ji yakttapcr a : see Ahandapura. 

AxAyax : tillage near Surat, hot springs near, 

1 , 4 . 


AxAtaxAs : Brdhmans, 1, 4; landholders and 
cultivators of south Gujardt, 1, 4,_ 152 j . 
strength and distribution, 3 ; origin of 
name ; are known as Mdstdns and Blidthelds, 
exphmation of tho terms, 4 and notes 1 and 2 ; 
traditional origin, created by Bdm, other 
accounts, 4-5 ; their religion, character, occu- 
pation, 5 j social divisions into Disdi and 
Bhdthela ; position, wealth, and power 
enjoyed by the Dcsaie, 5 - 6 ; tlicir baits or 
ploughmen ; condition ; polygamy allowed 
and practised by, 6; are all yrahaslks or 
laymen, 2, 5. 

Anavaxobhaxa ; or longing-soothing, Vcdic 
rite, 31 note 3. See Garbba Rakshnnn. 

A'xnnnA : or Tnilang Brdhmans, subdivision of 
the Drdyid group of Bidlimnns, 1 noto 1. 

Ayemax: home, 115. See PAnjrdpol. Worship, 
372-382. See Worship. ' 

A'xjaxA : Kanbis. See Kanbis. 

AkjaxsaxAea: ceremony of installing a now 
idol, performance of, 111 note 1, 

A’xkdo : swallowworfc tree, is sacred to tho 
snu : its flowers arc favourite offerings to 
Hanumdn and Ganpati ; n man’s marriage 
with the bush of, called arfcviidha, 3S3. 

AxkaprAshaya : food-tasting, Vcdic rite, 31 
note 3 ; also called Botan , 35. See Botan. 

Am ; is held sacred, 380. 

Axtaroax : hydrocele, cure of, 365. 

A'p : see Water. 

Aparajita s that is Unbeaten, shami tree, 3S6. 
Sec Shami. 

AparAxtika : Konkan, 447 note 7. 

Ap As as is : Jain monasteries,” 1 10 ; description 
of, 113. See Buildings. 

AppeabaXOe : of A 'hirs, 265 ; Bajdnids, 503 j 
Bhang ids, 334; Bharrads, 267; Bhdtids, 
117 and note 7 ; Bhdts. 20S ; Bhatayds , 222 ; 
Mtiis, 295 - 296 ; Brahma -Ksha/ris, 56 ; 
Brdhmans, 21; Chdrans, 216; Chodhras, 
312 ; Craftsmen, Bh Ay sits, 177 - 178, ChliipAs, 
Darjis, 179, Ghdncbis, 182, Golds, 183, 
KansAris, 1S6, Kkatris, 189, Lnhdis, 190, 
Moehis, 192, Faldts, 196, Sonis, 193, 
Suthdrs, 202 ; Depressed. classes, 331; 
JDhedds, 839 ; Early Tribes, 291 ; admits, 
818 ; Kdchhids, 153 ; Kanbis, 155, 163, 
364, 108; Kathis, 257; Rnthodids, 319; 
Kayasths, 60 ; Khalp&s, 343 ; Kolts, 245 ; 
Lohands, 122 ; 3rdngs, 323 ; JUdrwdris, 103 ; 
2l L era, 2S6 ; Kdikdds, 325; Patelids^ 172; 
Babdris, 287 ; J lajputs, 130; lldcalias, 60S; 
Shravaks,SS ; Eaghris, 513; Ed nidi, 74 75. 

Abab ; Musalmdns, their arrival in India, 455 ; 
References , 439, 441 note 1. 

Aeas : or Saras, piles, cure of, 365. 

ArAyaXI : pass, xi. 

Arskta : offering of handful of water to the ' 
sun, 393. 

Aeorpp^i : Skythian holymen, 43S. 

Arhats : saints, 106. 

-AbiaxA ; is HorAt, 455. 

ARKVirAnA-r snn-marriage, 'object of, 3S8. 

- Seo A'nkdo. 

An xi : cluster of three stars, forecast of rain at 
the disappearance of, 351. 

Arudra. : mnusion, 352. 
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JfnrAXS : Ujlitaran or bright colon roil race, 
ehiof classes of ; object o£ worship ; early 
beliefs, s, ; early settlements ; land routes 
by whioli they entored GujarAt, xi. ; sacred 
spots from which the stem castes take their 
names, xi. and lioto 1 ; chief new settlements, 
xi. and note 2 j later immigrants, xi. and uoto 
3 ; social rank. xiv. 

Asa : Ilhil Chief, said to have given protection 
to Itajput* against Mw-a'mdn icings (A.D. 
1-103 - 1413) ; father of Teja whom Ahmcdslidh 
loved, 243 note 3. Ahir ruler of Asirgadb, 
2G1. 

AsArunxA : or A'shdpuri, hope-tiller or wish- 
tiller, goddess, guardian-mother of ChohAus, 
484 and note 7. 

AsAuva : or Asdvnl, old site of AkmodubAd city, 
243 note 3 ; suburb of Ahmedilb.td, 1GB. 

As.fv.Vf, : or AsliAvnl, site of the city of Ahmed- 
db:ld, in the hands of a Bbil chief, its 
iinportnnco noticed by Alkcruni, by Edrisi, 
213 note 3, 201 and note 5. tree Asdrvn. 

Ascetics : Shaiv, seven principal orders of— 
Dandis, or Sanydsis, 6J2; Paramahansas, 
Aghoris , Vogts, 613 ; Jangamas, or Linga - 
guts, Ifrdhvx lidhus, A'kdmmukhis, 514. 
ShrAvak, three cln«scs of — Sadhvs, Sddheis, 
and Ovrjix, 10G-109, 

Sdd/tus : recruited from pious Shrdvaks, 10 G ; 
initiating ceremony, 10G - 107 i dress, 10“ ; 
daily life, 107 - 108 ; movements in tho fair 
season ; duties, 103. 

Sddhvix : or nuns, recruitment of, initiation ; 
dro«s, 103. 

Qorjix : recruitment of, iuitiatorv ceremony, 
108 ; dress ; observances by a strict Gorji, 
100 . 

As ii Arum : goddess, xxxvi. ; Northern, chief 
shrine of, in Knclili, worshipped by .TAdcjfis, 

- 13G ; of Axlmai near l\tlAd, family deity of 
LAd VAnids, 72. Sco A'nlidpurua. 

AsifXvAL : sec AsAval. 

Abindbo; tree, is worshipped by women, by 
early tribes, 383. 

Asm : goddess, 200. 

As'oka : (n.0. 250), bolief about, 441 j builds 
two shrines to ids name, 480 note 4 j 147 note 
7. 

Ab'okes'vau : slirino built by As'okn, 4S0 note 4. 

A’bopAbav : tree, worshipped by Sita ; is wor- 
shipped by women and newly married girls, 
383. 

Astika : Ndga chief, considered tho best of 
llrAlunana, 438. 

ABTItonoai-.rt : see Jaalii. 

Atuthavibi : old division of Surat District, 
GO. 

Aoniair : Brahmans. -See Audichyn. 

Audio ii ya : Brrtiunnus, said to be iininigrnnls 
from Upper India, 2} strength and distribu- 
tion, 3 ; traditional account of their arrival 
and settlement in GujarAt; subdivisions; 
moans of livelihood, G - 7. - . 

Afrs-.VDHA-DinrATi : tho moon, 307* 

AyalokiteISvaua : statue of, told S'ri Harsha' 
tho story of his former birth,. 411, . . • 

A'vaho: journal, account book, 83 ; contents 
of, 84-. Sec Books (Account), 


AvArs : Jue-Jue or Judn-JuAn horde identi- 
fied with ; a strongly Chinese tribo of tbo 
samo name, 461 ; 471 ; 474 noto 3. See Jvtdn- 
Judn. 

AvaktiAb ; or Avnrtbiya, inferior section o£ 
K .4 this, Bdbrids form subdivision of, 961, 
444 note 2 ; strong JuAn-Junn or AvAr 
element in, 4G2 note 2. See Kdtbis. 

Avatars incarnations of Vislnm, doctrine of ; 
literal meaning of ; It Am and Krishna most 
worshipped incarnations of Vishnu, 530, 631, 
532, Bee Vishnu. 

Ayophya ; place of pilgrimage, 540. 


B aba Dev : clay image of a liorso and rider, 
worshipped by Bhils, 292. 

BAbuias : or Barbara, connecting link between 
Krftbis and A'liirs ; their mnrringc connec- 
tions with both tribes, 2G1 ; Herdsmen, 
closely allied to the A'hirs, 2G6 ; origin of tbo 
name, a subdivision of the Avartia section of 
tho Krfthis, 414 note 2 ; MusalmAn prisoners 
of war enrolled among, 441. 

BAncx.: tree, favourite spirit-liaunt, worship 
of, 383. 

BAu-bb-Auwab s city, 475 note 1, 476 noto 1 ; 
the sea of, 477 noto 4. 

Bad-Gujaks : or Bir-Gujnrs, special class of 
Gu jars, meaning of the name ; held to bo 
It nj puts, claim descent from Lav the son of 
ltrfm ; the divine Krishna born in tbo class of, 
4-70, 432 and notes 0 and 10. Sco Gujnr. 
BabriKbdAr : plnco of pilgrimage, 167 ; 519. 
BapvAs : Bhil hhagats, devotees and exorcists, 
held in spccinl reverence by Bhils ; incanta- 
tions ; duties ; part played by them in exorcism 
and witchcraft ; in jatdrs or enerificcs ; 
Kdjaliya or black Badvds specially skilful in 
finding out witches, 802-303 ; 307 and noto 1, 
Sec Bhils, 

BAanJi : founder of Bliagardvat Gnjars, was 
horn with a tiger’s head and a man’s body, 
story of his marriage with girls of different 
castes, 487. 

BaiiixA : the West Panjdb, 439 note 6, 
BAliixAS : apparently the S'nkas of the second 
or first century boforo Christ ; tlioir priests, 
admitted to l)o Brdhmans, 439 ; tlioir traces 
remain in Vnlkcl BrAlimans, 430 noto 5, 
BAnnoTS : seoBlults. 

HaupCiiahAji : or Uakuclirfi, goddess, favourito 
* deity, xxxv., xxxvi. *, 20, 29 and noto 1 ; 510 ; 
also known as Bcchardji or Bcchavn ; origi- 
nally a ChArnu woman, becomes a fieri by - 
her self-sacrifice ; probably au old Koli god- 
dess, xxxvi. ; 210 noto 1, 218, 277 noto 
1; bond quarters of tlicufohliip *Cf, in tho 
Cliunvdl, 21G noto 1, J?23 ; homo of, sliiiuo 
of, ix., xi. ; 549 ; cock tho 'carrier of, 
3R0 } healing shrine of, frequented by tlm 
sick. 3G5, 800 j by pilgrims, 187 ; special mode 
of offering au animal to, 407 ; performances 
of bhatais or comodies by BhavrtyAs at tho 
temple of, 223 nolo 1 ; worshippers of, 182, 
213, 503, 507 } Place of pilgrimage, 157, 187, 
225, 336 ; tbo head lodge or math of tho 
Bharvrfds at, 277. 
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BajAniAs : masicians, called Dliolis or Drum- 
mers, appearance; dress, houses, food, means 
of livelihoo i, gangs, 603 ; customs, G03-o(J 1. 

BAJARBATru : guard against evil eye, 378, 427 
and note 1, 

Bakthia : Balkh, 455, 

BAiiA : oldest name of tlic Gliclots or Sisodids, 
496, 

Baladev ; object of worship among Bhnrvids, 
name suggests the Bharvdd connection with 
Balds or V&lds 268. 

BalAji : temple of, at Tirnpati, 619. 

Bal.1l Devi: goddess, originally a Chdran 
woman, bccomos a tied by self-sacrifice, is 
worshipped nt BAkalkua, 2 1C note 1. 

BAlAs : or V dirts, that is Valabhis, See Vdtda. 

Baldness : disease, its cure, 3G5. 

if alev : coconnut day, leading Hindu holiday, 
tho sen worshipped on, 23 note 6) 170; 
173 ; 336. 

BaliakA KA : see Saiod Kdka. 

Balkii : sl worship introduced into India 
from, 476. Sco Baktria. 

BAlod Mens ; highest division of Mers, appa- 
rently the same ns the Bdlds or rulers of 
Valabld, 494 and note 2. 

BanAraS : Benares or KAshi; temple ofVish- 
veshvar at, 549 ; place of pilgrimage, 119, 157, 
1«4, 163, 175, 213, 220, 225. 

B iNBEVl : house-guardian of Bhatdna Gujnrs, 
head-quarters of, near Bikdnir, 483. 

Bandhivar : bondsman’s day, Wednesday so 
called, 4^2. 

Baman : tree, is worshipped on Vat-sdoilri 
day, 47. 

Basker: Vdnia, his private dwelling-lionso, 
xvii. ; undivided family of, management of tho 
family ; plnce of business or vskhdr, working 
of tho office, head of the firm, 79, 81 • office 
establishment, 79 ; apprentices or thikdu 
tShohrds , their duties, 79 - 80 j mental 
calculation, skill noticed by Ovingtonj 
bargain-words used by, 80 ; pay ami duties 
of the establishment, 80-82. See VduUs. 

BAnsda : State, Solauki Rajput House in the 
Surat District, 129. 

Bappa ; called VAppa, founder of tho Gohils 
or SisodiAs, is said to have been received into 
the rank of Kshatriyas, 430 note 1 j 437 noto 
3 5 his migration from Valabbi to Chitor, 
126 ; captures Chitor, 4U4 noto 3 j founds a 
kingdom at Qhitor, 493 note 3. . , 

Baptism: : Fire, on Mount Abu, 433, 431; a 
popular initiation, 449 note 47 See Fire. 

BAbAbij : orbfirbij, the moon, a Bhil swears 
by, 301 and note 3, 396, ‘ 

Bar Ana : or NdrAyan,- great trado centre near 
3aipui> n Gurjjara capital, 480. 

BArax Kalians : twelve saoreds, worshipped 
by Vdnids on the twelfth day after birth of 
a child, 89. 

Barbara: demon, defeated by Siddhanija, 
'serves StddbnrAja after his defeat, his fol- 
lowers forced to become Hindus, 413, 414 
and noto 2, 

Bards and Actors: census details, 207; 
five classes — Bh&ts, 237 ; Ohdrans, 214 ; 
Gaudhrups, Bhavdyfis, 222; Tmis, 225,' 


Bargain: words, used by traders, 80. See 
Banker, 

BAuia : Kofis. Sec Kofis. 

DAriva : chiofehip of Chohdu Rajput, 125. 

Barle v : grain, worship of, 391. 

Barmen: clan name ol tho ministers of 
Harun-al-ltashidd (A.D. 792-813), 4S9. 

Barol : enlargement of spleen, its cure, 863. 
Sco Disease, 

Bakolt: temple, 4S5. 

Barrenness; in woman, causes of, consi- 
dered a curso, necessity for having a Bon on 
religious grounds, 366 and note _1 ; means 
adopted to get rid of, 860-367 ; rites, 367 ; 
liamo of male child born after performance of 
rites to get rid of barrenness, 367-363. See- 
Disease. 

BAksAkii: door-post, settingup ceremony of, 
291. 

Basil thread : sco Knntlii. 

BAtehrcs : tribe of Brdlimans in Kangra, 4- 
note 2. 

Bathing : days sacred for, in rivers, 29, 310 ; 
in sea, 34ft. 

BAva Ghor: tomb of, at Ratanpur; origin of; 
beliefs about It Ay an tree closo to, 361. See- 
'i'oinb. 

BAva YAla : G.ithi freebooter, confinement in 
thoGirof Captain Grant by’, 251, £55 and 
noto 1 ; song in honour of, 256 and note 1, 
Sec KAtliis. 

BAvaS JxkAli DeiirAs: Shrdvak temples, 110- 

Beal : Buddhist Records by, 431 notes 3,4, 5, G 
437 notes 4, B. 

Beambs : Mr., 4 note 1 ; 486. 

Bear; 878. 

BeckarA: or BecharAjl, goddess, known as 
BiliucknrAji. fee BahucharAji, 

BeorarAji : goddess, bee BnlmcliarAji- 

BchrAmGob: Yarjhrnn V. tho Sassanian, 47~ 
note 2 j 471 ; 472 ; 474. 

Bel : btli tree, home of Pdrvati, called shrirrai * 
sha , worship of, 3S3, 

Beliefs : Early, xxxiv, ; 

Evil eye, influence of, 42G, 427. 428 j beliefs-, 
in, among craftsmen, 185,. 196, 233 ; hus- 
bandmen, 157, 173. Seo Witches. 
Exorcism, 137-133, 293, 417-123 ; beliefs in, 
among Bards and Actors, 213, 220 , 225 ; 
Craftsmen, 173, 181, 182. 185, 191, 194,. 
193 j Husbandmen, 161,172, 173, 174. fee 
Spirits, 

’ Omens, 409-410; good, 138, 410-411; had 
133, 411-413 ; beliefs in, among Bards and 
Actors, 213, 220, 225 ; Craftsmen, 178, 
1S1, 162, 185, 191, 194, 196, 205 ; Husband- 
men, 164, 157, 164, 172, 173, 171,176; Per- 
sonal servants, 230, 233 ; Rajputs, 137. 
Soothsaying, beliefs in, among Rajputs, 1377 - 
Sorcery, beliefs in, among Bards and Actors, 
213, 220, 225 ; Husbandmen, 154, 157, 1C1, 
172, 174, 176, 205 ; Personal servants, 230,, 
233. 

iSpiri’M, 416-417 ; beliefs in, among Rajputs, * 
1377 Kolis', 217 ; early tribes, 29*2, 3(>l. 

Spi r il .jiossessi o n, 415-425 ; beliefs in, among 
Kolis, 247, Soo Spirits. 
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. Witchcraft, 8 02- 303 j 425-430 ; boliofa in, 
among Bards and Actors, 220, *225,230, 233 ; 
' Craftsmen, 178, 181, 182, 185, 101, 194, 
v 100, 205 ; Husbandmen, 157, IGA, 173, 
175 ; Rajputs, 137. See Witches. 

Beliefs ; Religious , xxxiv., 318-430. 

BbnAkes : see Banaras. 

Bentinok: Lord William, suppression of widow 
immolation by, 358. ' 

Be a man : or Brahman, Fersinns styled tholr 
Mnghs or excellencies as, 440 note 4. 

Bet DwArka: place of pilgrimage, 10, 119; 
Chdpas established at, 4S8 notes 5 and 8. Sea 
Oklulmandal. 

BijTEiiNtfT : article of luxury, xxxiv. 
BetiiotuaIi ; rites and observances of, among 
Brahma- Kshatris, 57 ; Brahmans, 40 ; Kan- 
lis, l&S; Kdyasths, 02; Kaikdds, 327; 

■ Rajputs, 141-142 ; Vdnius, Meshris, 89-90 ; 
Bhrdvaks, 100 ; Vdrlis, 329. See Customs. 

Bhaduhct : place of pilgrimage, 549. 
BnA.DEt.As : Musalindu sailors known os Iascars, 
, 619, 5*22. 

Buadlt; daughter of Ugliad, a Mdrwdr astro- 
loger, 351. 

Biiadhasiddiia : Hindu ascetic, Borsad Bt All- 
mans claim deBconb from, 1, 8 note 1. 
BuaoahAvatb : division of Gujars of Ajmer, 
history of their origin, 487. Sec Gujar. 

Hu ao ats ; holy men nin<mg Bhang ids, 33G ; 
B ha redds, 269 Dhedds, 341 ; Depressed, 
classes, 333 ; Burly Tribes, 293, 30*r ; Golds, 

■ 186 j Kuahhias, 151 j Moehis , 191 -,Sonii, 2J1. 
Bn Art A VAT A PdkAk: aatlioritativo text-book 

of.VallablUchdryan and arduiindrayen sects, 
dedicated to tlio glorification of Bhdgavat or 
Vishnu, 632, 53G. Sec Purdns. 

Bn Aon A in : tenure in Kanbi villages in Kaira 
- and Punjdb, 491. 

Bn ao v An Gita : or Bong celestial, is rovorod as 
tlio word of Ood, 632. See Epics. 
BaAOvANtAr. : Pandit, 154 nolo 1 ; 433 note 1 ; 
445 note 7 ; 470 note G ; 479 ; 48G noto 7 ; 
492 ; 497. noto 3; 

BhAl and CuuyAl ; routes guarded by Baliu- 
clmrd, xi. _ . 

JJhAno : hemp ’preparation, is used ns an 
. article of luxury and stimulant, xxxii. Soo 
Stimulant. 

BiianoiAs : or scavengers, also called Olgdnds, 
meaning of nnmc, 334 note 1 ; census 
details, 331, , 334 ; their origin ; appear- 
ance, dress, ornaments, food, 334 ; occupation j 
eclipse chief harvest timo of, 335; religion,— 
objects of worship, bhugats among, holidays, 
places of pilgrimage; Chluidi procession in 
honour of Zdhir Pir, 336-336 and noto 1 ; 
customs, 336-33S ; prospects, 338- 
BiianibhaU ; goddess, 2U5. 

BiianbAxiIB : traders, called Vogus, census 
details, 09 ; origin, 11G and note 1. 
BuAnomati s spirit, boliovod to livo in Icharsuni 
. plant, 385. 

BiiAnuvAb : or Bbdnmvdsar, Sunday, 303. * 
BiiAhaovAja : Jlishi, 43G and-noto f, i42,^ _ 
Bit An am Dev : an object of worship, 202 - . ; 
BhAhoavs; Urdhinans,- thoir origin^ strength, 
divisions, condition, 1 ; 3 ; 7-8._ ‘ ✓ . 


BhahvAds ; Shepherds, strength and distri- 
bution, 264, 267 ; origin, 2G7 ; surnames, 267 
and note 1 ; appearance, 267 ; dress, 267* 
268 ; food ; religion,— followers of maids, 
208; festival days, customs, 269; account 
of filial- vdd Jang or Shepherd Wedding at 
Khedsara, 270-285. 

BhatAuka : foundor of Valabhi dynasty, 479, 
492; was a Maitrnka, Mihira, or Mer, 495. 

BiiAtiielAs ; division of Andvala Brdhmans. 
See Andvalds. 

BiiAtheli : class of peasant Brdhmnns in 
Etdwa District, 4 note 2. 

BhAtiAs : Traders, strength and distribution, 
xi. and note 3, 69, 11G and noto 7, 117 and 
notes 3 and 4; derivation of name, 116 
note 2 ; Origin, claim to bo Blidti Rajputs 
of Yddav stock, 116 and noto 3, 404; claim 
descent from Shdlivnhan, 117 note 1 ; are 
probably Turks, 453, 464 ; History , ruling 
tribe in Jesalinir, their modern bond-quarters, 
116 and noth 4; their earliest capital at 
Gajnipur (B.o. GOO), 116; thoir movements 
ami settlement in Kachh, Kdthidvdd, Gujnrdt, 
Bombay ; Divisions, Hdldis and Kachhis, 
subdivisions into Visds and Dasds, 117 ; 
nuhhs in, 117 ami note 6 ; appearance, 117 and 
note 7 ; character, occupation, 118 noto 1 - 
Religion, are Vaishnavs, 118 ; plnccs of 
pilgrimage ; marjddis in ; Customs, Birth ; 
Chhathi worship pllutan, 119 ; Betrothal, 120; 
Marriage, 119, 120, 121. See Traders. 

BhAtis or Bliattis : Rajputs, probably of 
Turkish origin, 129, 446 note 4, 483 ; said to- 
bo Gnjars in West MdrwAr and Jats in the 
Pauj.ib, 483. 

BuAts -. also called Bdhrots, Heralds, and Bards ; 
strength and distribution, 207, 208 noto 3 ? 
Origin, accounts of, 207 ; traces of BrAhman 
origin, 207, 438; settlements or vddds ; 
clans or shdkhds ; personal nnmos ; surnames ; 
twelvo divisions, 207 ; nppenvaneo ; dress, 

208 ; Occupation, ns genealogists, bards, his- 
torians of thoir patrons' families, 208 and noto- 
3 ; Forbes’ account of thoir yearly tours, 
208-209 ; other means of earning livelihood, 

209 ; uso as securities, both before and nftcr 
introduction of British rule, 209 and noto 2, 

210 and noto 1 ; Trdga and Dharna, moan- 
ing of, 210; instances of trdga, in Nadidd 
in Kaira District (A.D. 1776) narrated by 

_ Mr. .James Forbes, in Kunno near Viramgdm 
(a.T>. 1806), in Kaira (A.D. 1808), 211, in 

5 AlimcdAbdd (A/D. 1816), in Nadidd on the 
introduction of* income tax (A/d.^ 1861), 
212 ; tboir influence on lowor tribes in Cen- 
tral India, 210 noto 3; condition, 212; 
religion ; pools, 213 ; customs, 213-214, 

Biiatti-Gujar : spociai class of Gujnrs, 432. 

BnAtr-nw: holiday, 54. 

BuAtr-DAjt :-Dr„ 469 ; 480. 

BkavAis: coinedios or plays of common life, 
performed by Bliavdyds, description of, 224— 
223. Soo Bhavdyas. 

BiiavAni : homo goddess, of all Gurjjaras, 
originally a Gurjar woman, boramo guardian 
mother by her self- sacrifice, 501 ; imago of, 
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jjcxv., 272. 292, 302 ; S'nktl worshipped as, 

XXXV, 

BuavAyAs : or T.trgAlnfs, perform' rs of l ft a cl is 

- or comedies, strength and distribution, 207, 
222 ; accounts of origin ;appjaranc.>, 222 •, two 
divisionsnxastor*, companies or Mi* ; yearly 
tour, performances at the temple of goddess 

<■ BalmcharAji, 223 aad note 1 ; Bharilis 
224*225 ; Gujar dement twse«l in, 481 note 

•4. 

Biiavishta Ponds 1 : 410 ; 1532. See Purin«, 

HudvKio.vn : Goliil Rajput chicMiip, origin 
of tho House, 125-12G. See GaliVU. 

BhAvs Iks : calico-printer*, clan of craftsmen, 
origin ; claim K-lutri or Gurjjara origin 5 
original home, Brij Mathura; nu>\c>iu-ntx 
and settlement in different parts ; divisions, 
177 ; calling ns cn ico printers and dyers j 
busy times, earning# j religion, 17S s customs, 
179. 

BiievsAsur : buffalo god. worship of, 375. 

llnEnODA silver inugoof, kept by Konkn.ls, 
292. 

BaiKsntTK * cleric, section of Brihmans accord- 
ing to calling, privileges of, 2 and note 2. 
Seo Brihinans. 

IlnftiDt MAta : g.vldcss, worshipped by Sindh* 
Yds, xxxvi., 317, 

Bdilodia.: ChAvada Rijput estate, 124. 

Bim.Mii. : 450 note 1. Sec Bhinmal. 

Butts: Early Tribe, x. ; strength an l distri- 
bution, 230, 20 1 ; x nistor>i of origin, of 
former rule, and power, 291-205; Gujar ele- 
ment in, 4-35, 497, 493 ; divisions ; Rajput 
clau names among, 295 ; C iptniu Mclvill’s 
account of Mo.l Vsa llliils. 295 note 1 ; list of 
their subdivisions given by differ *nt authors, 
295 note 2; Appearance, 293-29ij; des -rill- 
ed by Mr. Prescott, Bishop Hebcr, Major 
IioGeyt, 290 note l ;. Homes, 290 ; details 
givcu by Major G. FuHjamc3 of Bliil hut, 
290 note 2 ; Bishop Hob.-t's description of Bhil 
dwellings, 290 note 3 ; Furniture, 2'3i ; Mijor 
Fnlljnmcs’ description of Bliil carts, 297 note 
, 1 ; Major BeUeyt'a list of Bhil's cookinz and 
drinking rcssels, 297 note 2 ; Dress, 297 and 
note 4, 298; Bishop Heber’s description of 
thoir dress, 297 noto 3 ; Ornaments, 293-293 
and noto 1 ; F j oil, 299-300 ; Occupation ns 
peasants, labourers, watchmen, 303 ; Major G. 
FnUjamcs’ details of their tillage, 303 noto 
2 ; Character, 300 ; Mr. Prescott's and Mr. 
Fakichhai's opinion on Bhff truthfulness, 
300 noto 3l thoir d iring aggressions, 300and 
noted ; character of Broach Bliils, of Rdjp'.p’a 
as described by Mr. Pollcsfon: their drunken- 
; ness, 391 ; Religion, 301-305 ; JDroi worship, J 
' 801 anti rfoSflf; -rospect Mnsalmdn shrinos, t 
make offerings to MusalmAn saints, 301; 
rovcrenco the moon called JJarbij nail swear 
by it, 301 and note 3 : spirits and ghosts 
tho chief objects of thoir worship, 30t and 
. notes 4 and 5 ; classes of men held in special 
xovcrence by — Bhajnts or Habeas, that is, 
devotees and exorcists, their incant itlon, 
302 303 ; 307 and note 1 ; Bhdts or Dkolis, 
minstrels, tlicir duties, 302, 303-304 ; 11 i 0 tie 
or priests, their duties, 302, 301-305; animal 


worship by, 303 ; Veil it sit, 305,307 ; Jtoii, 
305 ; Das urn, littdU , 300 ; sacrifice* or 
jiitnrs, description of, 30(5-30“ t Ceriums, 
naming, shaving, bet rot lint, marring*-, 
300, 304-309 ; d- .ith, 399-3U« ; Jl-te'cf,, «ilrh* 
craft; evil i*\e, 302, 310 311; Onvsns’ttittf, 
311-312: 71 lucjtion, 312. Sco Early Tribes* 
Burnt: Solanki, catted the Gujar In penis, 
•IS.i. 

Bunt Arnkts : holiday, observed by Vdgbtrs, 
523. 

BimmsAtii : shrine of, ix. 

BnisMAt.: capital of great flnjir dynasty of 
Mtrwftr, 479, 4915,493 ; Pifo.no-to of Hindi 
Trinng. 179 ; shocalM Shrimitl, 73 ; inscrip- 
tions 59 note 1 ; pnwt-rs of Gurjjar.i r.ij.-rs 
of, 179, 4(50 ; temple to the Sun or Jog Bvdmi 
at, 493, 

Bgois : Palatjqnin-boarcrs nnd Ilalu-ri, origin, 
divisions, appearance, dr,**«, means of 
livelihood— Fishing, modi of fishing. fish- 
ing n-t«, CO 1-505 ; srstcr-rhrsfnn/ cultiva- 
tion 1 painnjnin hr.iring ; religion ; holidays, 
5u3, 519. 

Buot lUja of Milw.t, 4S5 note 7. 

Buojars ; Brahman# -aid to bo Mtgi*v>, 410, 
590 ; originally Stirlawll Dr-dUniin# converted 
to Jain faith, (5. 

Bhojivak : Tue»d«y, -101. 

Bitov at : Mer, Pnshknr Brahmans trace d* scent , 
through, 500. 

Bnittou : or IShrign, sago, fatlu-r t>f goddess 
Mahllakslimi, 97; founder of Broicli, si. ; 
BlUreavs claim de-cent from, 1, J • om bar 
tree is b -lii-ved to be resting place of, 358, 
BiwauuvAr: Friday, 402. 

DhkiGu : s.*e Blirngu. 

Bhclo: Bh.arw.id l>h spat or holy man, 2(59, 
Biiumbii Vt : 1’anjab s-.irtb -brother, name under 
which stranger ailmittelto village commu- 
nity, !f>2. 

Biiur- M.lrA : gohb-ss, originally Chinn 
woman, sister or Bahncbara, becomes <?cr», 
is worshipped at tYruej, 2IG not*- 1. 

Buot# : mole spirits. See Spirits. 

BttgvA-i: spirifc-senrers. .-'co Spirits. 

Bida: name of Cbnagir. idlin'# eln->, 459. 
BiDDULPit i tribes of Hindu Kush by, 481 notes 
2, 3 ami 4, 

BumArciis : or Bijpautbls, lteUgious Sect, 

' xxxvi,, 514. See Il.-ligion* Sects. 
BurASTRis: see BijmArgis. 

BiLi,-nnoi3TEu : soo Uundini-nondh, ' 

Bills : of exchange. See Hnndi, 

Bird : Dr., 478. 

Btn-G cjj.AKS : see Bad Gajars. 

BiRtu: rites, ceremonies, and observances at, 
among Bajdnids, 593 ; BhanjHs, 339 ; Bhd~ 
fids , 119; Bhits, 30a; Brahm i-Kshotri*, 
57 ; Brdhtn-ins, 33: Gold*, 1S5; Kanbh, 157; 
Kansdrds, IS”; Kxiynsths, O’, 07; Kotis, 
247 ; Luhdrs, 191 ; Pafrliii* , 173 ; 31 tjpnts, 
13S 139 5 S/irdrats, 99-100 ; Sonfr, 201 ; 
T/toris, 509 - Vanins, 89 . Soj Custom#. 
Blood : luckiness of, 517 note 1, 

Bo Dg Ay : plac-c of pilgrimage, 12 note 1, 559. 
Boson is : Sunni, of Broach aad Surat, are cul- 
tivators, 152,. 
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.Hoi-cnOBt : dark fourth of Slufivan, sacred 
to bull worship, 374. Seo Bull. 

Book : worship, 82. See Yahi-pujan. 

Books s Account, sizo and form of, 82-83 ; 
six kinds of, (l) Cash-book or roj-mcl, con- 
tents of; (2) Bill-Register or hunAUri-nondh, 
contents of, 83 ; (3) Journal or A'varo, 83, 
contents of, 8-1; (4) Ledger or Khuta-vahi, 
83, contents of, 84; (5) Acknowlcdginent- 
book , or Sa maduskat, contents of, 83; 

(0) Interest-book or Vydj-vahi, 83, contents 
of, 81 j other registers or uondhs kept by 
bankers, 88 ; native system of entering frac- 
tional parts of a rupee in, 83 ; special 
method of calculating interest, 8t-83 ; new 
books, worship of, 82. See Vdnids. 

BonsAD : town, in ICaira District, traditional 
foundation of, 8 and note 1. 

BokpadAs: BrAhinans, cultivators, claim de- 
scent from Jlhadmsiddba, 1, 3, 8 note 1, 
1G2 ; traditional origin of, 8 noto 1 ; crushed 
by Mahmud Bcgadn. 8-9. 

Bonn adi A s s see Borsndns. 

BOTAS : weaning, corresponding to Anna- 
prrtsliana, tenth Vcdio rite, 31 note 3, 35 ; 
rites, ceremonies and observances of, among 
Bhdtids, 119 ; Brahma-Kshttiris, 67 ; Brdh- 
mans, 35; Kayasths, Cl, Go; Rajputs, 110. 
b'oe Customs. 

Bbahappati ; called Guru, teacher of gods, 
402. Sec Jupiter. 

BnATiASPA-rvXn : Thursday, 402. 

Bl< Amt : object of worship, 322. 

Bn Aim A ; God, first member of the Hindu 
Trinity or irimilrti, xxxvi.; tlio creator, 
called Prajdpnti, 631; 1-1- ; 15 note 1 ; mar- 
ried a Gujnr girl called GAyatri, 490, 502 
and note 4 ; A'inli tree said to be wife of, 
382; Klidklinro treo said to be boino of, 
381 j temple to, in Fushkar, 490, 502 noto 
4 ; at Angkor in Cambodia, at Kolb 4 pur, 602 
nolo 4 ; at Khcd-Brahma, xxxvi.; Drahmadeo, 
the divine BrAliman, deity worshipped in 

' Ajmer; shrines of, in many villages in 
"Western India, 502 note 4. 

Brahma-K.hjiatris: gap between Brdhmans 
and Kshntriyas filled by, 441 ; class of writers, 
65 ; Malory of their origin, tlioir arrival in 
Gujardt, their settlement at Cbdmpuncr and 
Ahmeddhdd, their migration to other parts of 
India, descendants of original Kshatri Taco, 
65 and note 4, 50 ; appearance ; language, 
66 ; religion, 60-57 ; customs, Cblinthi wbr- 
ship ; Botan ; Mudan ; devktij ceremony ; 
Betrothals, 57 ; Marriage, dahidni presents, 
marriage rites and ceremonies, 63-59 ; 
Pregnancy ; Death ; cloth-wutcr or kdpdcpdni 
ceremony, 59. 

Bbaiima r AmpiiadAya : cult of Yaislmnv creed, 
633, Seo Vaishnav t-'ccts. 

Brahma Vatvarta FdrAn 1 532. Seo Purlins. 

BuAiiMACiiA.ni : ceremony and rites of mnking 
a hoy Brahmachdri after thread-girding 
eoromony, 37-3B. See Girding (Brdhmans). 

Buahmadkv: seoBrahmil. 

. B it A HMAonANTHl : Brahma’s knot, 37. * - 

BuAlUiAaui’XA : astronomer (a.d. 028), 488. 

DicAUuAns ; India, tlio land of, 434 ; Gaud and 


Hr add groups of; subdivisions of groups, 1 

and noto 1 ; Admission of Foreigners into 

tlic class and rank of, 

(1) before Buddhist times, practico showing 
admission of individuals not pure Brah- 
mans; instances of individuals who passed 
as, wlio assumed and abandoned tlio position 
of, 434 ; marringes with women of any of 
the four castes allowed ; intermarriages 
with snake pcoplo allowed ; sons of such 
marriages and sons begotten indiscrimi- 
nately given rank of Brdhman, priest, or 
Rislii, 435 ; 

(2) since Buddhist times, practice of marriago 
with women of lowor classes still common, 
435 ; origin of marriage with local women, 
435 note 11 ; marriages of, with daughters 
of ICsbatriyas allowed, 436 and note 10 ; 
instances of individuals raised to bo, 43G 
and note 1 ; admission of entire classes, 
examples not directly and directly con- 
nected with inroads of northern con- 
querors, 436-441 ; established instances of 
outsiders being admitted to bo Brdhraaus, 

(i) priests of Baliikas, 439, 

(ii) priests of Mihiras or White Hriijus 
known as Mngha Brdhmans, 439-440. 

Instances, of Brdhmans whose origin 
traced to Brdlinmu-mnkcr Parsliurdin, 
of made Brdhmans, of classes which 
passed as Brdhmans, Akdlis, Sikhs or 
Immortals, 438; Bhdts; Chdrans, 438; 
Chit pa-cans, 436, 438, 439 j Saiga 
Brdhmans, 439; J acids, 438 ; Kando- 
lids, -440 noto 6 ; Karhddes, 436, 438 ; 
Sagas, 438 and noto 7 ; Sugars of 
Gujarat, 438 and note 9 ; Sdnnk Putras, 
438 ; Faliivdls , 440; Saiva Brdhmans, 
438 ; Shcnvis or Sarasvais : 436, 438, 
439, 440 and note 5 ; Tulava Brdhmans, 
436. 

JPosilion, power and influence of : admitted 
to bo highest clnss in India during 
Buddhist period, 434 ; tlieir magical and 
astrological skill; their influence in 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia, 437 and 
notes 2 to 7 ; Buddhist definition of 
Brdhmans, Yudhisthira’s test of Brdh- 
mans, 437 ; thoir position nffecEEd by 

(1) priests and mcdicine-mcn of new- 
comers admitted as Brdhmans, 436, 
438; 

(2) newcomers adopting as their teachers 
and priests local tribes or families who 
wofo nob Brahmans, 437, 440 ; 

(3; ncwcomors in their wanderings 
. through India carrying with them 
largo bodies of Brdlimans, 437,410-441. 

Rivalry with Buddhism : contest for foreign 
proselytes, 433, 447. 

Gujarat ; three groups of. Early, Middle, 
and Modern ; Early group, mostly pre- 
Aryan tribes mndo Brdhmans by early 
Hindu heroes and demigods, 1 and note 2; 
somo seem to have come to Gujardt from 
Dukhan, 1, 2 ; Middle group, mostly 
immigrants from Upper Indin, MdrwAr, * 
. - and II aj put dn a ; Modern group, .mostly , 
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BuiiPKAS : Un-Indian Buddhist converts, claim 
Bndcllm’s relics, 446 note 1. 

BurhAnpiji!. : place of pilgrimage, 163, 170. 
Eobma : .Brili-mauic influence in, 437. 

Bussie ; Vaei or settler, a slave, 4S4 noto 1. 

G axoulation : mental, system of, used by 
native bankers'] 80. See Banker, 

Calm was : see Occupation. 

Cambodia : Brihman influence in, 437 5 
BvJlhmau and Buddhist details introduced 
iuto the literature and architecture of, 441. 
Camel : she, called Mata Meri or Mother, is 
nover ridden, 377. 

Campbell : Sir George, 55 note 4; 60 note 1. 
Cah ceremony : performed in epidemic 
scaring, details of, part played by an exorcist 
in, 414 - 41 5. See Epidemic (Scaring). 
Cash-Book : an account book, 83. fc'eo Rojmel. 
Caspian : gates, threo sots of, names of, 473. 
•note 4. 

Caste : distinguished from a tribe, 465 ; Vena 
causing confusion of, 434 note 9 j Kanishka 
and S'abas did away with, 443 note 1 j number 
of, in Gujarit Province, xii. ; formation of, 
xlii.-xiv,.; social rank, xiv. Entertainments, 
xxv.-xxix. See Entertainments. 

Cat ; beliefs about j use of its dung in driving 
away evil spirits ; witches appear in the form 
of ; beliefs about the sight of, 377. 

Cattle-pox : plague, its goddess; quieting 
ceremony of, details of, 372 See Small-pox. 
Census: details, total population (A.D. 1891- 
1901), rii.-ix. ; religious sects (a.d. 1872), 630- 
631 ; chief divisions of classes, strength and 
distribution (a.i>, 1891), of Bards and Actors, 
Skats, Chdrans, Q-andhraps, B/iavdyas, 
Turis, 207 ; Brahmans, 3 ; Craftsmen, 177 ; 
Depressed classes, Bhanyias, Dhedds, G-aru- 
■dds, Khalpds, Sindhvas, 331 ; Early Tribes, 

- Bhils , Qhodhras, Dhundids, Builds, Gdmtds, 

/ KonJcnds, Naiks, Vdrlis, 290 ; Gujar popula- 
tion (A.D. 1881 census), 4.31 ; Herdsmen, 
A'hirs, Bkarmds , Mers, Jlabdris, 264 j 
Husbandmen, Kachhids , Kanbis, Afdlis, 
JPatelids, Sdyars, Sathvdrds, 153 ; Kdthis , 
252 ; Kalis, 237 ; Personal Servants, Dhobis, 
Hajdms, Khavas, 228 ; Rajputs, strength, 
ehiefohips, 123 ; Traders, Vanias , Bhansdlts, 
Bhatuis, Ltthdnds, 69; Writers, Brahma- 
Kshatris , Kiiyasths, Frabhus, 56. 

CnXDCHAT : Jddeja Rajput chiefsliip, 126. 
ChaoanlAl : Gujarat name, the word Chaghdn 
-seems. to remain in, 484 note 1. See 
Chngh&n. 

ChaghAn : originally meaning white, the name 
Chohan may perhaps bo same as, 483 ; tho 
word remains in tho Gujar it namo Chnganlal, 
481 note 1, 

' CuakavAl: tribe of Rajputs, Musalmdn 
prisoners of war enrolled among, by Mularija 
1L, 414, 

Champa ; seo Chapa. 

CHAMP ANEE : sco Cliilpaner. 

ChampA vats : Marwdr chiefs claim to ho, 488. 
Champo : sacred tree, worship of, 383. 
CitAMtrsDi : or Chninuud, in Mdrwitr, 
xxxri., 1G, 136, 205. Pass, 4S7. 
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Chanl : Cliohi'in bard, 484, 4S6 note 8 . 
ChANDan : tree, is held snered, 384. 
ChandAvaT-Bads : Rajputs, said to bo Curj* 
jams, 495. 

ChandelAs : division of Gnjars, 487-. 

Cuandi : goddess, xxxv., 138. 

ChANbipAth : Sanskrit work containing ptay- 
ers to goddess Cbandi, 133 ; 532. 

ChAndod KantAlt : placo of pilgrimage, 28, 
549. 

Chandba : planet, 392, Seo Planet, Moon. 
CnANDnAouPTA : II. (A.D. 396-416), defeat of 
stranger leaders by, 441, 448, 453 ; power of 
the Kushdns broken by, 491. 

Chandbamatjli : moon-erowned or Shiv, 397. 
CuAKDBASEN : Keliatriya king of Oudli, 
Kiyasth Prabhus claim descent from, G8 . 
ChandbAyansa : clan, started by Vnclilia, 450. 
ChAndbAyan: a moon-vow, details of, 400. 
See Planet, Moon. 

ChanoizkhAn : 458 ; raised the name of 
Bida, his own clan or stock, to the highest 
rank, 459 ; Ms wise policy towards the con- 
quered in Central Asia, 4G0. 

ChApA : Chnura, leading Gujar stock name, 
459, 479 ; Sanskritised into Clidpotkata, 488, 
489. Seo Cbrtvadds. 

ChApa : Champa, companion of VanrAja (A.D. 
720 - 780j, 488 note 5 ; founder of Cbdpancr, 
294 note 4 ; 455 noto 1 ; 488 ; by ono 
account was a Bhil, by another] account a 
Vdnia, 294 note 4, 455 note 1, 488 note 5. 
ChApadiAs: name of Chorvdd Shr&vaks, 438. 
ChApanib : Cbampanor, in Central Gujnrdt, 
callod after ChApa its founder, 465 noto 1, 
488 ; settlement of Brahma-Ksliatris at, 
capture of, by Mahmud Bcgada (a.d.14S4), 
55; seatoEa Bhil dynasty, 291; dynastic 
seat, ix. 

ChApab : seo Chdvadds. 

ChApotkata : Sanskritised form of tho stock 
name Ckdpa or Oh&vada, meaning Stronghow, 
454 ; 480 ; 4S5 note 9 ; 488 j 489 note 2 ; 
497 ; 499. See Chdvadds. 

Chabaoteb : Bhils, 300 - 301 ; Brahma- 
Kshatris, 57 ; Brahmans, 30 1 Chdrans, 21G; 
Craftsmen, Darjis, 180; Ghtnchis, 182; 
Golds, 181 ■ 185 ; Kanslr&s, 187 ; Khatris, 
189 ; Mochis, 193 ; Sonia, 199 ; Suthdrs, 205 ; 
Dhobis, 229 ; Early Tribes, Bhils, 300 -301 ; 
Chodhrds, 313 ; Duklds, 317 ; NAikdds, 326 
Hajdms, 230 ; Herdsmen, Aliirs, 266 ; 
Bharwdds, 268 ; Rabdris, 288 ; Husbandmen, 
153, 155, 172 ; Kdthis, 257 ; Kayastks, 61 • 
Khavas, 234, 235 Kalis, 21G - 247 ; 

Rajputs, 133 ; Shrdvales, 99 ; Vanias, Mesliri, 

; 76 - 77 ; aphorisms about, 76 notes 1 and 2, 

77 notes 1 and 2. 

ChabanAmeit : drops of holy water, 04. 
ChAbans : class of Bards and Actors, strength 
and distribution, 207, 214 ; Origin, different 
accounts of, crented by Shir, were super- 
human spirit-beings settled on earth, bardic 
account, 214 and note 1, 215 ; facts show- 
ing that they were donkov graziers ; somo 
of them' passed as Brdhmans, 215; 438; 
traces of Gujar clement in, 488 and note 
2, 499 ; Divisions, four sections of, 215; 
appearance j language ; house ; food ; dress ; 
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ornaments, 216 ; condition, 216, 220 ; Callings 
' as bards, 217 j holders of large grants of land 
and villages, 217 note 1 ; ns husbandmen, 
217 ; as beggars receiving presents at feasts 
and marriages, instances of tbo extravagance 
of their demands and violence in enforcing 
them, 217 and note 2 ; as graziers, cattle-sellers, 
pack-carriers ; their self-sacrifice as guards or 
valdvda to travellers and goods, 217 and note 
3 ; as security, 217 ; as conrt-poets, 219 ; 
Trdga or self-sacrifice of, 218 and note 1 ; 
Mr. Ovans’ details of a case of self-sacrifice, 
(A/D. 1820), 218 and note 2} Beliefs, Chdran 
-women aro supposed to have supernatural 
power ; instances of Chiron women’s sni tides ; 
popular goddesses of north GujarAt believed 
to be fho spirits of Chiron women, 216 and 
note 1 $ dread of Chiron ghost, 218 • 219 ; 
Religion, devotees of goddesses, their chief 
places of pilgrimage, poets and holy men 
among, 220 ; Customs, 220 • 222. 

Chabcoal : live, is nsed in purification, 356 ; 

in cases of witchcraft, in cattle-plague, 357. 
Chau ms : as safeguards against spirit attacks, 
420. 

Chabotab : tract, Kanbis’ pleasant land, ix,, 
155 and note 1. 

Chabubhahskaka : minor ceremony during 
marriage rites, 45. 

CiiAb: bird, worship of, 167 j 382. See 
Kingfisher. 

CnATtranArr : four-handed, ChohAn supposed 
to he, 483. 

Chawl : head-shaving. See Mudan. 
Chaheukya or Chnlukya, 486 and. note 7, 
486, 501. SeeSolanki. 

Ckauha ; leading Gurjar stock name, 459. 
CHAUBA8 : Cluivadis, origin of the name, 488 ; 
Kachh, claim to be Agnikulas, 488 note 8 j 
their rule, 489 and note 1. See Ctaivadis. 
ChAvadAs ; ruling Rajput tribe, 480 ; founders 
of Anohilavida (A.d. 746) ; once lords of Guja- 
rAt ; their present chiefsbips; their former 
rule j their present condition, 124 ; proofs of 
their Ghlrjjara origin, 488-489 ; other names 
of — Chdpas, Chauras, 438 j Clidpa, Chanra, 
Chdvdn, a leading Gurjar stock-name, 454, 
459, 489 ; ChApotkata meaning Strongbow, 
Sanskritised form of Chsfpn or Chtlvda, 454, 
480, 488 ; bardic dates of Chaura settlements 
at different places confirmed, 479, 488; 
traces of their rule in Rajput Ann, in M Avwdr, 
in Kachh ; traces of, remain in the name 
Cb&pddl&s { Chorwdd, 488 ; gi\ en credit of 
- introducing the name GujarAt ; claim the 
redit of forming fleets, 489 ; other proofs 
«*"of Gurjjara origin ; chiefs of KAtliiAwAr 
of the seventh and eighth centuries were 
Gurj jams of the Ctalpa family, 479 ; Chrfva- 
dAs of' north GujarAt were* Gurjjams, 480 
note 4 } Chavadas or Chdpas a branch of the 
Gnrjjaras as the centra of power at Annhi- 
lavAda, 480 ; a Gurjjara king of BliinmAl 
(a/d. 628) said to belong to the S§ri Chdpa 
-dynasty, 4S8 and note 3. 

Cheohi : branch of Gujars in Pnnj&b Guja- 
rAt ; chief branch of, at Pushkar, 489-490. 
CnBSTMjrs : water, singodas, food plant, 605. 
See Bhois. 


Cheul : near Aliliig, ChitpAvan’s head-quar- 
ters, 439 | beautiful whito people of, 408 
note 2. 

CnHAm Non t Mace- ninth, special festival day 
on dnik ninth of BlirAvan, sacred to ZAliir 
Pir. 336 and note 1 3 origin, observances and 
procession, 524-525. 

CiiHATiit Pctjav : or bhashthi Pnjan, Bee Des- 
tiny Worship. 

CniiirAs : calenders, subdivision of BhfivsArsj 
Vaishnava in religion, 179. 

Chiiota-Udepur : ChohAn Rajput cluofship, 

12S. 

CnioKEir-Pox : 368, 372. See Achliabda. 
Cninrsnirs ; Rajput, 123. 

Chibab : memorial' stones, 363. See Stone 
Worship. 

ChitAbAb : section of Modifo, 194. 

ChitAs : ChohAn Mere converted to IslAm, 493. 
Chitob : defence of, against Arabs, 486, 494: ; 
capture of, by Bnppa, 494 note 3 3 Bappa 
founded a kingdom at, 495 note 3. 
ChitpAyans : Maidtlin BrAlimans, 51 ; aro said 
to be offspring of shipwrecked strangers 
whom ParOshnrAm purified u ith fire, 436 ; 
43S ; 449 ; 486 ; said to he Persian priests, 
439. 

Ciiitbagtteta : registrar to Dhnrmardjn, jndgo 
of the dead, said to be founder of KAyasths, 
60 and note 2, 67. . 

Chithod : town in Rajputdnn, 70. 

Chitkoda : Ndgar Brahmans, 3 3, 15. 

Vdnias Mcshri, 70. 

ChodhbAb : Early tribe, x. ; strength aud 
distribution, 290, 312; chief subdivisions, 
objects of worship 3 customs, 332-318; 
husbandmen, 152. 

ChohAns ; ruling Rajput tribe, representa- 
tives of the Imperial family of Dehli (a.d. 
1191) ; present possessions, 125 3 origin, 
tribe of Agnikulas re-born in A'bn fire pit to 
help Brtfhmans, 483, 4S4 ; traces, 483-484 ; 
territory given to, 449 note 3, 484 ; ChohAn 
treo, 486 note 5 ; said to be Vishnu-formed, 
449 note 3 ; said to ho created by Brahmfi 
493 j Asrfpnrena the guardian of, 4S4 and 
note 7. See Agnikulas. 

CnovisAs ; BrAhmans, 9. 

Christian : element in Dihga horde, 476 and 
note 8. 

ChudA ; JluUA Rajput chiefsliip, 127, 
ChudAkarmA s topknot rite, a Yedic rite, 81 
note 3. See Mudan. 

ChudAsamAs : Rajpnts, probably of Turk 
orignf;'125, 446 note 4 ; their history ; tlieir 
present condition, 125. 

CiiDHvAiiirAs : division of Kolis, 239. See 
Kolis. 

Cl mi : titles nmong Bhdtids, 117 note 
6 ; names nmong KAtliiiwdr Bhdts, SOT, 
A'ujona Kanbis, 163, Patel ids, 172, Rajputs, 
124 uoto 1 ; or stock elements in the tribe, 459. 
Clock : water. See Ghadi. 

Cobra : worship, 151 172 1 220 ; 2SS ; 379' 
- 880. See Serpent. ' 

'Cock. : carrier of goddess BehecharAji, wor- 
- ship of, 380-881,- • 

CoooaWt : favourite offering to goddesses, 
385. See-iNAlicri. Day : see Balev. 
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Coffee ; favonrito drink among Musalradns, 
xxxiv. Soc Stimulants. 

Comet : called Ketu, his friendly and un- 
friendly influence, 405. See Planet. 

Community: Bhdts, 214; Bhavdyds, 225; 
Brdhmans, 51 ; Craftsmen , Bhdvsdrs, 179 ; 
Chhipns, 179 ; .Darjis, 181 j Glidncliis, 183 ; 
Golds, 186; Kndiyds, 180; Kanslrds, 183 ; 
Khntris, 189 j Kutnbhdrs, 190 ; Luhtfrs, 
192 ; Mochis, 195 ; Saldts, 197 j Sonis, 201 ; 
Sutlidrs, 2QG ; Charting, 221 ; Depressed 
classes , 334 ; Blmngirfs, 338 ; Dhedis, 344 ; 
Gar adds, 345; Khdlpds, 34C ; Dhobis, 230; 
Early Tribes, 293; Bhils, 311-312 ; Cliodlirds, 
313 ; DhundKs, 31G ; Dnblds, 318 ; Kdtho- 
dids, 320 ; Kolgbiis, 321 ; Konknds, 322 ; 
Mings', 324; Ndiks, 325; Ndihdds, 828 ; 
Vdrlis, 329 • Hajams, 234 ; Herdsmen , A’hirs, 
2GG ; Bharvdds, 285 ; Habrtris, 2S9 ; Hus- 
bandmen, Kdcliliids, 16+ j Knnbis, 163 ; 
Sdgars, 175; Sdthvavds, 17C ; Kayasths, 04, 
07, 03 ; Kolis, 251 ; jP avdyd*, 608 ; Rajputs , 
151 ; Zdvali'ids, 509 ; Tar is, 22” ; Vdghris, 
618 ; Vdnids, Moslirl, 95-96, ShrAvnk, 106. 

CONDITION' ; Bhdtids, 118; Bhdts, 209; Brahma - 
K shat r is, G7 ; Brahmans ; 30 ; C Imrans, 

220 ; Hajams, 233 ; Kanlis, 15G ; Kdthis, 237; 
Kolis, 217 ; Mdriedris, 104 ; Rajputs, 134. 

Confinement : woman’s first. Brahmans, 
33 ; Golds, 186 ; Kanbis, 167, 161 ; Kan- 
sards , 187 ; Kdyasths, 61, 67 ; Kolis, 247 ; 
Inihars, 191 ; 1‘alclids, 173 ; Rajputs, 138; 
Vdnids, 89, 94. 

Consumption : Kshaya, causes and cure of, 
305. Sco Disease; 

Cow: is field to boa representative of Kdm- 
(lughci tho lieavcnly cow ; Kapilddhaui, 
black cow with a calf. Is particularly sacred j 
tail, mouth, and haunches arc held sacred 
parfca of ; Banehgavya or five cow-gifts, 
their use in religious ceremonies, sip of her 
urino taken - by pious Hindus, uses of her 
dung, 372 ; Vibhuti or cowdnng-asb ; occa- 
sions 'and ceremony of gauddn or gift of a 
oow ; beliefs among different classes ; object 
of marrying black heifer with black bull calf ; 
day sacred for her worship, 373 ; Qautnit 
ceremony, 373-374 ; worship of, in Shrdvan 
mouth, 374 ; by different classes, 137, 154, 
157, 173, 175, 185, 187, 220, 217. 

Craftsmen t names, strength and distribution, 
177 ; accounts of the sixteen main classes, 
177-206 ; foreign element traced in some of 
tho classes, 453, 454 and note 1, 199. 

Chops : performance of certain rites for tho 
safety of, 167 ; tests to find out failure or 
thriving of, 354 ; forecasts, 353, 399. 

Crow : beliefs about, 382. 

Cuckoo: bold Bacrotl, object of worship by 

. women and girls, 381. 

Cultivators : see Husbandmen. 

Cumine : Mr. A., 492 not o 1. 

Cunningham": General, 116 and notes 2 and • 
3 ; 117 note 1-; 205 note 2 > j ? 12 ; _470 atid 
notes 4, Si, 6 ; 471 and notes; 1 and 2. ;.+7 ^ noto 
4 ; 478 notes 8, 11 ; 481 1 4S2 .-notes 3,' 0 ; 
495 noto 3 ; 496 ; 497 note 1 | .501 "aoto 3. 


I Cupid : god. Sco Madan. 

Customs: Bhairdds, 269 ; Bhdtids, 139-121 ; 
Bhdts, 213-214 ; Bhavdyds, 225 ; Brah- 
mans, 31-69; Brahma-Kshatris, 57-59; 
Chdrans, 220-221 ; Craftsmen, Bhdvsdrs, 
178 ; Darjis, 1S1 ; Ghdnchis, 183 j Golds; 
185-186 ; KansdrAa, 187-188 ; Luhdrs; 
191-192 s Moehis, 394-195 ; Saldts, 196-197 j 
Sonis, 201-202 ; Depressed Classes, 333-334 j 
Bhnngids, 330-338; Dhodfts, 342-343; 
Garudis, 345 ; RAvalids, 508 ; Thoris, 509 ; 
Vdghris, 517-018 ; Early Tribes, Bajdnid : 
503-501 ; Bhils, 303-311 ; Chodhrds, 313 ; 
Dhnndids, 314-316 ; Dnblds, 317-318 ; 
Gomits, 319 ; KAthodids, 320 ; Kolgds, 321 ; 
Konknds, 322 ; Mdngs, 323 ; NdikdAs, 327 ; 
Vdrlis, 329 ; Vitolids, 330 Hajams, 
233-234 ; Husbandmen, Kdchhids, 164 ; 
Kanbis, 157-163 ; A'ujana, 163; Kadvd, 165 ; 
Mali a, 170-171 ; Patelids, 173-174 ; Sdgars, 
174-176 ; SathvdrAs, 17c ; Kdthis, 257 ; 
Ka>/asths, Bhatnagra, 67-GS ; Mathur, 64-66 ; 
Vdlmik, 61-64 ; Kolis, 247-251 ; Mdriedris, 
104-105; Rabdris, 289; Rajputs, 138-161 ; 
Shravaks, 99-102 Vdnids, 89-95. 

Betrothals : details of ritos and ceremonies 
observed in, among Brahmans, 40 ; 
Rajputs, 111-142 ; Vdnids, 89-90. 

Birth ; details of ceremonies and observ- 
ances at, among, Brahma-Kshatris, 67; 
Brdhmans, 33 ; Kanbis, 157 ; Kolis, 247 ; 
Rajputs, 138 ; Vdnids, 89. 

Botan : or weaning, that is first feeding, 
rites observed in, among Brahma-Kshatris, 
57 5 Brahmans, 35 ; Kdyasths, 61 ; Raj- 
puts, 140. 

Death : or smrgdrohana, details of fnneral 
ceremonies among, Brdlimans, 47-51; 
Kanbis, 161-163 ; Rajputs, 148-151 j 
Vdnirfs, 94-95. 

Destiny Worship : details of worship among, 
Bhdtids, 119; Brdhmans, 33-34; Knnbis, 
157 ; Kayastb9, 64,; Kolis, 248; Rajputs, 
139 ; Vdnids, 89. 

Marriage : or vicaha, ceremonies and 
observances in, among, Bliarvdds, 270-285 j 
Bliils, 308 ; BrAhmans, 89-47 ; Kanbis, 
158-161,165 ; Kolis, 248-260; Rajpnts, 
141-147 ; VdniAs, 90-93. 

Mitdan or Head-Sharing : details of rites 
in, among, Brkhmaus, 85 ; Rajpnts, 140 ; 
Naming : or Ndmkarma, details of rites and 
ceremonies observed in, among, Brdhmans, . 
34-35 ; Rajputs, 139 ; 

Pregnancy :, details of coromonics performed 
in, among, Brdhmans, 31-33 ; Kanbis, 161 ; 
Rajputs, 147-1+3 ; -VdniAs, 93-94. 
Thread-Girding : details ■ of ceremonies - 
performed in, among, Brahma-Kshatris, 

67 ; Brdhmans ; 36*39 j Rajputs, 141. 

j 

Dxnins : Rajputs, peasant proprietors, 129. 

DabistXn ; GujardtBrAhmans mentioned in, 438. 

DXdA Hath : well of, at AbinedAbdd, 165. 

Dadda; III.,' Gurjjara raised to bo Kshatriya, 

‘ 449 ; 479 ; 4S0 ; 486. 

DaduAliA : Sisodiya chiofship, 129. 
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Dadjuoii : Rlshi, son of Brahmd, Fdrnsvals 
claim descent from, 18 note 2; Dadhich 
BrAlimans take name from, 9. 

Dad incus: Brdliuians, their original stock, 9. 
DAdupantiiib : Religious Sect, xxxvi., 518. Fee 
Religious Sects. 

Dadiits : south Riuaia tribe resembling 
Gnjardt Dhedds, 333 noto 1. 

Dagara Ononi : 39S. See Ganesh Chalnrlhi. 
DahtAni : present*, among Bmhma-Kbhatris, 53. 
Daisy Life : Townspeople, Jfen, my- - xxi., 
IF omen, xxi. : Rural population, Ifen, TPontrn, 
xxii. j llajputs, 131-133 ; Vunids, 88. 

DAiwAs : Rajputs, 125. 

DA.kf.ns : sec Witches. 

Dakhani: BrAhmans, called Mardtha or Ma- 
harashtra Brdhmnns, chief classes, strength 
and distribution, 2, 51 ; language, food, 
dress, faith, customs, 62*51. See Brilumns. 

Dixon: place of pilgrimage, 28; 119; 157 ! 
161; 173 ; 176 ; 225 ; 217 ; 333 ; 330 ; 311 ; 
347 ; 519 ; temple of Krishna, 10 ; arrange- 
ments for pilgrims, 28. 

Daksha; father-in-laur of Shiv, represented 
■with a goat’s head, 377. 

Dadvadib : RoTis. See Kolis. 

Daw ay anti : queen-consort of Nnlrdja, 8 noto 1. 
DAmodak : reservoir, 9, 

Dandis : or banydsis, order of Slmiv ascetics, 
appearance, daily life, philosophic tenets, 
612-543. Soo bliaivs. 

DAhgi : Kanins. Sco Kanins. 

DAno-S : low class Rajputs, 123, 

DAnta : Farmdr chief ship, 127. 

Dab a An : mansion of a Thdkor, description of, 
130.131. 

Darbua : grass, also called kusha, its holiness, 
42 note 1 j its uso in religious ceremonies, 42, 
384. 

DariyAbiia: Mnsnlmdn saint of Virpnr, 
direct descendant of Ahhds, 3G1. 

DabjiS: Tailors, strength and distribution, 
177, 179; divisions; surnames, 179 ; work ; 
Bhop ; tools ; earnings ; Ovington’s notice of 
Surat tailors, 180 and note 1 ; officiating 
priests at Bharvdd marriages, 180-181 ; their 
religion ; customs, 181. 

Dabmbteter ; his opinion that Maghas were 
Zoroastrians, 440. 

Daro : grass, Ganpati’s favourite offering, its 
worship, 334. 

Dabya Pm : spirit of the Indns, worship of, 
xx*v t , 122, 

DasAbA : Holiday, 53 ; G7 ; 136 ; 336 ; day 
sacred for making offerings to goddesses, 
406 ; day of tho aatnmu equinox, great 
festival and jatar or sacrifice offering day 
among Bblls, 305, 306, 307 j day of rest, 
175; day for worship of Elephant , 376 j 
Horse, 137, 173, 213, 305, 376 ; Chds or 
kingfisher, 167, 173, 175, 382 ; Peacock, 381 ; 
Shams tree, 88G ; of Grain, 390; A '-siiidro 
leaves given as gold on, 383 ; buffalo sacrifice 
on, 216, 375. 

DasAs : section or subdivision in Vania caste, 
70 ; in Bhdlids, 317 ; tho division explains 
jfoe proportion of outside intermixture, 435. 


DasatAli : moon worship, details of, 400. Sco 
Planet, Moan. 

DAB yds : or fiends, aborigines so called in the 
Vedas, x. ; 418. 

DAtAi: Pin : tomb at Junitgodh, healing shrine, 
300, See Shrines, 

Day An Am’s : poems, list of GnjwAl Brdhinans 
in, 2. 

Days : week, common hoik fi about, Sunday, 393, 
396 ; Monday, 397, 400 ; Tuesday, 401-302 ; 
Wednesday ; Thursday, 402 ; Triday, 402, 
403 ; Saturday , 403. 

Death : Svnrg.irohnna that is beaven-climblntr, 
funeral rites and ceremonies mnong 
JJhangids, 337 ; Bhdlias, 121 ; Dhih, 309* 
310; Brahmans, 47*51; Brahmn-Kshatris, 
59 ; Depressed classes, 333 ; Dhedds, 3-13 ; 
Dhundids, 315-31G; Kanhis, 161.163; 
Kdyasths, 04; Kolis, 251 ; Konknds, 322 ; 
Jlfo'cAis, 195; Kdikdds, 325 ; Hajputs, 113- 
151 ; Shrdrals, 102 ; J’dnuis, 91-95 ; Vdrlis, 
320. Sec Cn«toms. 

Drr.R : held sacred, 378. 

Deuli : gateway platform in front of Itajpnfc 
hon«es, 130, 131. 

Deiim SivAlik : pillar, inscriptions on, 59 
note 1. ' 

Dr.nnAs: temples, Shrdvnk religions buildings, 
description; named after Tirtlmnkar* ; 
Installation of image of Tirtliankar; 
anjanasaldkha ceremony j ornaments of the 
image ; ministrants and tbeir duties ; worship 
in, i 10 - 11 3. 

BnrnAs • Traders, originally Bohilnds, 122. 

Depressed classes : strength and distribution ; 
chief classes — Bhang ids, Dhedds, Gurudds, 
Khdlpds , Sindhvds ; main causes of nn- 
clcannoss ; appearance, 331 ; food, position, 
religion, object of worship and reverence, 
332; Lhagats or holy men, customs, 333; 
community, 334. 

DesIi : socinl division of Andvala Brahmans, 
5, 6 ; families in Sajodrn Brahmans, 18 ; in 
Brahma-IC shntri s, 57. See An&vnliis. 

DebAtAl : Br&hmans, 2, 9 ; Vdnias, 70-71. 

DrsuABTir: Bri'.hmans. Beo Dakliani BrAlimans. 

Destin r : worship of, called Shashfhi Trjan 
or Chhathi Bujan, worship of Vidhdta or 
goddess of fortune on the sixth day after birth, 
rites of, among Bhaiids, 119 ; Brahmans, 
33-34 ; Charans, 220 221 ; Kanhis, 157-168 ; 
Kdyasths, 01, 01, 67 ; Kolis, 249 ; Luhnrs, 
191 ; Hajputs, 389 ; Shrdvaks, 100 ; Sonis, 
201 ; Vanias, 89 ; is observed among other 
classes, 67, 61, 100, 105, 154, 170, 173, 17 h 
370, 178, 181, 183, 185, 188, l9l, 196, 205, 213, 
225, 220, 233, 2S9, 329, 330. Sec Customs. 

Detdi : salt platform, daily worship, visits to, 
360. Sco SatL 

DetdiyAei : 'holy day, Tutsi or sweet basil 
plant married to Vishnu^on, 23 noto 5 ; 175. 

DeVis : goddesses, of north Gujardt, said to be 
spirits of Clrirnn women; nine Idkbs or nine 
hundred thousand maids of Pdvdgadli paid to 
he OhdTan giris, 210 and note 1. 

Deyjx: of Brdnor, originally n Gujar, chief 
divinity of Ajmsr Gnjars, 502. 

DevkAjt ; ceremony, 57. 
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Deyxt : goddess, 303. 

Dr.vnuRuAs : see Dakliaui Brdlimans. 

DnAwoR s Bhil tribe in the Pancli Mahals, 295 
note 2. 

13 1 1 AN VAu : VAla Rajput chief of Dlinnk, 
story of his marriagowith UnirAb.ii, (laughter 
of Umro Kdthi, his sons by UmrdbAi — Villa, 
IChumAn, and Khdehar, tlio founders of the 
three noblo tribes of ICrithis, their descend- 
ants callod ShAkhAyAts, 252-253. See 
Kdthis. 

DrAndh RhAnt: Klidnt Koli leader, 240. 
See lvolis. 

DjiankorbAi : Sithodra 2?dgar Briihman salt, 
358. 

Dhakapas : liftmen, name derived, their 
mention in tho MAliAbhdrat, by Mann, by 
JPtolcmy, 338 note 1. 

D*nAn AlAs : swordsmen, TAlnbda Kolis, 243 and 
note 3. See Kolis (TalnbdAs). 

DnATiAwrcR : Sisodia Bajput House in Surat 
District, 129. 

Diiarna : BliAt's means of extorting compliance 
with his demands, 210. See BliAts. 

Dhatrra : tree,' worship of, 40, 

DhtibrAs : or Dliivars or Dhimars, fishers, 519, 
520. See Seafarers. 

DnnnAs ; strength and distribution, 331, 338 ; 
claim descent from Kslmtris, and strain 
of Bajput blood, 338 and note 1 j claim 
Solanki descent, 4SG ; defeated foreigners 
thrown among, 451 ; llicir surnames, Bajput, 
333, local, 339 ; Divisions, ancient — Clutsia 
nud Kusia, Local ; Appearance ; Position, 339 ; 
Dress, 340 ; Occupation, former, present, ns 
labourers, ns private servants, 310 - 311 ; ns 
butlers, iiouso sorvnnts, and grooms, 339 ; 
traces of former Blavcry, 310 nnd notes 1 and 
2, 341 and note 1 ; fmrali DhedAs in Euro- 
pean service called lull ids, 339 nnd noto 2 ; 
Religion — followers of different scots, worship 
iuisi plant, GarndA priests, places of pil- 
grhnnge, saints, 341 ; their religious meetings 
or ochha tit, 341 and noto 1 ; customs, 311-3 13 ; 
community, prospects, 344 nnd noto 2; 
beliefs of lfftirn DliodAs ; 34*5 and noto 1 ; 
reference to tradition of Elias tho prophet, 
3 (3 awl note 2 ; prophecies of high future 
in store for, 343. 

DimiATts : or Dhl vara. See Dhobrds. * 

Dittno : Bhagat, poet, 213. 

Ditonrrrs : washermen, class of personal ser- 
vants, 228-230. • 

Dhotis : minstrels of Bliils, 302, .their dutlosj 
their musical instrument?, 303 « 304. See 
Bliils. BnjAniAS, 503. 

DnowtA : town, dynastic seat, ix, j Yuir&t 
Supposed to bo, 291. 

Dura Ml An : goddess, 205. 

DiirAxoadra : JhAlA Itnjput cbiofsliip, 127. 

DurOt, : v Jutlcja Rajput chicfship, 126. 

DmtRvABUAxrA : surname of Bildditya VII, 

- is. . . •; 

DrctndiAs : early tribe, strength and distribu- 
tion, 290, 314 j derivation p£ naino j nppcrir-_ 
ancoj drosB j favourite • divinities of;’ 
ouBtoms— marriage, 314, death, 3L0 comtiiu- 
Uiny, 316, . . 


Diarrhea : disease, its cure, 365. 

Didos : VAniAs,71. 

DigambARAS : air-clad, also called Ummnd, 
religious sect among Shravaks, 105. See 
SlirAvaks. 

DindyAna : town in Mdrwar, 71. 

Dinners s public. See Entertainments. 

Diodar : V.tglioln Bajput chiefship, 129. 

Dirge: funeral, 47. 

Disa : town, military station, gives name to 
Dcsdrdls, 9, 70. 

Disease : two forms of— Endemic and Epi- 
domte, is believed to bo duo to spirit influ- 
ence, to nnfriondly influence of some planet, 
to anger of some god or goddess ; is 
believed to ho cured by religious rites 5 ende- 
mic , special treatment adopted in, causes and 
cures of, Consumption or kshaya ; Dysentery 
and diarrhcea or samgrahani ; Eye-diseases ; 
fever or tdv ; Guineaworm or valo ; 
Hydrocele or antargal ; Jaundice or Jcamlo j 
Kidney diseases or ambhoi ; Loprosy; Paralysis 
or pakshayhat ; Piles ot haras ; Rheumatism j 
Scrofula or Kanthmal ; Syphilitic eruptions 
weisphotah j Tumour and baldness; Warts 
or ear sot is; enlargement of Spleen or barol, 
365 ; Barrenness in woman, its cause nnd 
cure, 366 — 368 ; Small -pox, different names 
of, Si/ala, epidemic form of, its god, worship 
of, offerings made to, 368 ; Saiad, endemic 
form of, its god, tho specific treatment of 
person attacked with, 368, 3G9-370 ; offerings 
made to tlio god of, 371-372; Cattle-pox, 
quieting ceremony of, 372 ; Shrines, healing, 
of goddess Bahuehardji, of goddess Bevali, 
of Bdtdr Pir, 3G0. 

Disease Worship ; 365-372. Sco Disease. 

Die : town, 483. 

DivAr.r ; holidays, 23 noto 5; 54; 32; 119; 
151; 170; 173; 175; 17S; 305; 306; 
313 ; 316 ; 336; festival days among Bhils, 
305-306; Firo worship on, 357 ; days for 
settling accounts by traders, 82. 

Divisions ; theory of origin of, xi., xlii.* 457* 
461 ; among Brahmans, Bhiksliuk nnd 
Grnhnsth, 2 ; among Vdnids, Visiis, DnsAs, 
Paucham or PAnchas, 70, 435 ; Main, among 
Bhdl ids, 117; Bhats, 207; Bhils, 295; 
Brahmans, 3 ; Char a ns, 216 ; Chodhrds, 312, 
JJarjis, lid ; Dhedas, 339 ; D abide, 318 ; 
GHidnchis, 181 ; Ilajdms, 230 ; Kdchliids, 
153 ;• Kanlis, 163 ; itansdrds, 1SG ; Kdthis, 

'261*262 5 Kolis, 237, 239; Luhdrs, 190; 
Moehis, 192 ; 2i Taiks, 324 ; Jlabdris, 237 ; 
liajputs, chief clans, 123, 124-129 ; tribes and 
sub-tribes, 129-130; Sonis, 197 ; Suthars, 
202; Vdnids, 09. 

Divorce : permitted among Bards and Actors, 
BliAts, 213, OhArans, 221, BhavAyAs, 225, 
Turla, 220 ; Craftsmen, 179, 181, 186, 188, 
,195, 201, 206 ; Marly Tribes, Bliils, 309, 
NAikdAs, 327 ; Herdsmen, BliarvAds, 286 ; 
BabAris, 289 ; Husbandmen , 354, 161, 104, 
160, 172, 174, 176, 176 ; Kolis, 250 ; Per- 
sonal Servants, Dhobis 230, Ilajdms 234, • 

Dog: is believed unclean, beliefs about, 377. 

Donkey: 'carrier of small-pox goddess, 154; 
370. 
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Dors : worship of, 03 ; 331. 

Downy : arrangements, among Rh&lldt, 119 } 
JJrdhman*, 39-40 ; Kanhi*, 15?. 

DrAvxik group of Brdhmnn*, subdivisioni of, 

1 and note 1. b'eo Brdhmnns. 

Dnr.BSi of Men, xxii. — xillh; of Women, 
xxlii. — xslv.i Kdthiavdd mul Knchli, xxiv. ; 
of Rharc/idf, 207 i llhdfid * , 118; Jl'iiis, 
297-293 ; Drdhmans, 21 ; Jtrahmn-K-tntris, 

EG j Craftsmen , 17H, 170, 182, 193, 19*5, H'3 1 
Dh'.ddx , 340 { Rant;*, 155 : Kdyatths, GO-GI, 

G t ; Roll*, 215-210; Murircirit, 103; | 
P, i tcli at, 173 j Until fit, 287; Rajputs, 
131-132 ; Strdraks, Ascetics, 107, 108, 100; 
l r dnidt, 76-70. 

Du inks : Vermont* <1 anti l)l*lillr«l, called tndi 
or toddy, chief kinds of ; fermented liquor, 
process of drawing jnicc called. tdili from the 
wild date palm khajitri ; distilled liquor tnadc 
from tlio flower of the nintuda, axis.— 
xxx. ; drinking classes, xrx. — xxxii. 

DltOXA: preceptor of P&ndavs, is said to > 
have wrested the town of Alnehhatra from 1 
Drtipuln/lo note 2. 

Dunr.As • Early Tribe, x. ; strength nnd dis- 
tribntion, 290, 310 s suhdiviMOns in ; elatm 
strain of Jtajput blood ; dress ; ornaments ; 
favourite games; work ns ploughmen or 
Jidlis ; object of their worship, 317 ; cm- 
toms, 317-318. 

DunnEii 31 At a s Milk Mother, her miracnlons 
powers, 389. See llilla. 

Dnso s of As*, or Donkey, 37G ; Cal, Day, 
377 ; Goa*, 377 ; Horse, 3“G Monkey, 3“S ; 
used in spirit-scaring rites ; Cow, used in nil 
sacrilicinl fires, 372 ; Sat, used in pregnancy 
• ceremony, 378. 

DtrrtOA ; t/evi, her two forms : K4H and Archa 
Bliavdni, worship of, xxxv. ; 61,292,301 
note 2 ; 532 ; her nine names, ‘120. 

Dtinoa Devi : famine, in Dakkbnu, 12. 
DwAkka: dynastic seat; shrine at, ix. ; 
A’rynn settlement at, xi. ; scat of Shankar- 
dclrirva, M2; plncc of pilgrimage, 10; 157; 
16 4; 175; 213; 220 ; 217; 336; 510. 
DwaiikAxAtii ; god, 4. 

DwEiiLtsos : Houses, two classes of, Town and 
Tillage ; Town, outward appearance ; inter- 
nal arrangement, names and uses of tlio 
different rooms ; furniture in, xv.-xviii. ; 1 Ti7* 

7 age, outward appeamneo ; internal arrange- 
ments ; furniture, xviii.-xix. ; religious cere- 
monies in building a new house, door-post or 
hArsdkh setting up coreniony, tic-bean^ or 
moth erection ceremony, housing or vastu 
ceremony, 204; ofH/n'dr, 29G-297 ; Rolls, 213 ; 
Rajputs, 130-131 ; Vania*, 76. 

Dxsexteut : 'disease, its cure, 3G5. 

I jiARTii: Prithvi, nn element, 34S ; planet, is 
J called RAliu, worslup of, 403-403. See 
Planet, 

EautiiquAtce ; causes of ; sign of widespread 
. sin and wickedness, 404. See Planet, Earth. 
Eox.rcs'E : yrahan that is seizure, beliefs about, 
practices observed at solar and lunar, 395 ; 
object Of, gifts made to Bhaugids : during, 
335, 395 ; other observances during, 395, 390. 
Bee Planet, Sun. 


Education : Religions, among RrdhnMt, 31 j 
S'Aoot , among Jhsr/han 7 Artor/, Blntt*, 214 ; 
Clidrnu, (riiiiliUjx, 222 ; llhavjyis, 223; 
Turn, 227; Hrdtn.m*, 51; Craflunm, 
llhivvdw, 179 ; Darjli, flalidr.ts, lfel • flhdn- 
cht«, 18.1; Colli ; Kadis/,*, Igljj Knit- wd«, 
189 j Khatrii, lS9;T,nhlrs, >92 ; Mnrhi». 193; 
8aldt<, 107 ; Suits 2)2; Sulhlre, SwJ; Di- 
prrt/fit Cbtsie i, B’langi u, 33 4 ; DbMA«, 311 ; 
(larudas. I! l.'» ; Khdlpts, GlO, Rarla Trite*, 
291.Bl.il.. 312; Ch.Jhr.ii. 313; Dbur.diii, 
31G ; Dtihlls, 318 ; (SAnittW, 319 ; Ii.tt*».>UW, 
320; Kn’gdi, 321; Mitngi, 321; V.'irltS, 
329; VitolKi, 330; /ftrdmep, Ilii.xrvridf, 
2 , 5 ; lhltiih, 2-!t; Ilribandmen, Kjtchhll*, 
1G I ; Kntihii, 1G3. 1GI ; Pateli/n, 174 ; Wgurs, 
175; Prrtotv.il Servant*, l)!i.hi« r 23 tf * 
llnjiuM, 231; Trader*, V Anita, of stikJ’i 
chhokra * or apprentico* in Vdnii “Imps, 
79-S0, 9ti; -Shr.tvaki. 10.3; UMti.is, 121; 
Lohindi, 122 ; Writers, BrahmvKitliatrij, 69; 
Kdy.nth«, Cl, 07, 09 ; Prsbbu*. 0-». 

Elemevts ; names of ; the utrivrrse formed of ; 
In-lit-fa nltout ; names of deities presiding rner, 
3 IS; of t'dfrr or «p, 31H-3I9. iwa, 

349 ; Elvers, :i 19-350; P.mils Springs Wells, 
3,>0 ; Kirin. 351-353 ; of pi re or Jons 356- 
357 5 of llVnrf or JVytt, 353 j of IMrth, -103- 
405. 

Ei,ErJt ANT t is held far red, day. sacred for Iris 
worship, G.mpati shown with the head of, 
Jl/G. 

Kma: Prophet. 313. 

Entxa: Dliedds derive the name from Prophet 
Kim, 3 1 3 nml note 2. See Dhedd.*. 

Elm Alt ; accounts of, in Jewish scriptures, 3 13. 
EltllUtSV: Buddhist (v.n. 500), Brdhmaus 
described by, 431. 

EjrrnuTAixxtEsrs ; ca»tc, or public dinners, 
three classes of : trade, for ini, and religious, 
xxv. ; Trade, two kinds of, paid for from guild 
funds paid for by one of the members ; 
occasions for, xxv.-xvvi. ; Rnrial, three kinds 
of, given by caste, called orhhav, ohs-'rvanees 
on, arrangements for ; given by individual 
members, in honour of some family event, 
compulsory, optional ; caste picnics or n/rfni 
xxvj.-xxvii. ; Religious , occasions for, xxvit. ; 
preparations of, form of invitation to ; 
gatherings; mode of serving food; three kinds 
of dinners, xxvii.-xxix. 

ErnTiiAiitTES : White Hripas or Klmzars, 455, 
450,471. See White Hdijas, 

Erics ; the, Rdmduan, Mnhdthdrat ; contents 
of, G31;532, 

ErmEMio : fiercer form of disease, 303, 308, 
413 ; causes of, 3G3, 413 ; is believed to bo 
cured by religious rites, 305 ; Sit tin epidemic 
form of _ small-pox, 3CS ; Searing rites, 
offerings made to Hold or goddess - to 
nppenso her wrath during ; .performance of 
disease-soothing ceremony or ih'dnti to stay 
epidemics, 308, 413, 413- 414; performaueo 
of ear ceremony to clear the village of cholera 
• / nnd ‘other plagues, 414-415 ; other ways to 
clear the village, of a plague, 302 note 1, 
- 416 ; dread of- breaking, opt of, 395, 403. 

See Disease. - » 

Ether ; an cliinont, 343. Sec Akdsli. , 
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Exorcism : 137-138, 283, 417 - 425.. Sco Spirit 
Beliefs (Early). 

Exorcists : Spirit-Bearers called bftnvdi, 137 } 
badvti*, 302, 414 ; other names of, classes to 
which they may helomr, 7, 137, 418 ; Hindu 
Exorcist, his way of mastering a spell to gain 
control over a spirit, rites to he observed by, 
418 ; methods adopted by, to find out spirit- 
137, 418 - 420 ; witches, 303 and note 1, 303 ; 
part played by, in smallpox epidemic scaring, 
368, in blood offerings, 406, in oar ceremony, 
41 4*415. fc'ec Spirit. 

ErE ; Disease, its cure, 365. Roil, 426 ; 
influence of, chief guards against, 427-428. 
See IVitches, Beliefs (Early). 

I jiamtne : signs showing approach and appear- 
ance of, 353, 35S, 39G, 402, 408 ; Durga 
Devi, in the Dnkklian, 12. 

Fast : "A staid h sud 11th, 23 note 5 ; A' so 
vad 8th, 2G9 : Bol-Ohofh , 375 ; Bright 
fifteenths, 399; Gokuldshtami , 23 note 

0 ; Karavda choth, G7 ; Mondays, 400 -401 ; 
Havrafra, 220 ; Rdmnnvmi, 23 note 5 ; 
SanJeasht chaturlhi or dark fourths, 308 j 
Shi Vara Ira, 23 note 5 ; observed bv a barren 
woman, 3G7 ; by Bhdlids, 119; Bhdts, 213 ; 
JBhavdgds, 225 ; Bhdvtdrs, 178 ; Brahmans, 
31; Uhdrans, 220 j QhdncMs, 182; Galas, 
185 ; Hajams, 233; KdcJthidt, 151 ; Kadiyds, 
18G; Kanbis, 157 ; Hansards, 187 j Maehis, 
194; Rajputs, 137; Sagars, 174; Saldts, 
19G; Sonis, 201 ; Shrdvaks, 114 and note 1. 
FAtdas : sco Uav.iy&s. 

Fawcett; Mr,, Mngistrato of Ahmcdibdd, 
attempts to reform marriage customs of Lcrii 
Kanbis, 1G7.» 

Festivals : mnong Bbila, 303- 307 ; RAv’s pro- 
cession to snake temple inBhuj Fort, 13G ; 
at Tavra, 3G2 ; among Ushers and Sailors of 
South Gujar.it, 524- 525. 

FcvEn : tdv, its cauao and cure, 305. Sec 
Disease. 

Finn : agni, elemont ; believed to bo an dement 
of the soul ; ia used in burning the dead ; in 
sin-clcansiug rites, in sacrifices ; is Vishvadev 
or Universal Lord of Brihmans, 356 ; Wor- 
ship, xxxv. ; chief occasions sacred to ; Holi, 
details of worship ; Divdli festival, details of 
worship, 357 ; chief days for, 35G ; is wor- 
shipped in the form of lighted lamps, 350, 357 ; 
agniholra fire, its worship, 35G ; Offerings , 
daily offerings mndo to, by Brihmans, by 
trading classes and craftsmen, 350 ; made to 
complete religious ceremonies, 33, 37, 3fiG; 
- Beliefs , 356 - 307 5 dovotion to the worship 
of, among Foreigners, 433, 447 ; fire-worship 
said to bo introduced by White Ilu^as, 439 ; 
instances of foreigners purified by, and raised 
to lie Brihtn.iuic Hindus, 438, 449 5 Baptism, 
’ in Fire-pit on Mount Alsu, 433, 434; popular 
■ initiation, 449 nolo 4 j Foreign tribes who 
passed through, 433 ; Aguilculn tribes raised 
to be Rajputs by passing through, 480, 483. 
Pit , on Mount .Abu, 480; object of, *480 ; 
date of, 486 and note 6 ; 490 ; 493 ; 50l. 
Fishers ; freshwater, Bbois, 501-503 ; MAchliis, 

J 


619; saltwater, 619; Koli division among 
Mficbhis and IfhArvAs, 524. 

Fishing: mode of; nets, 504-505. SecBhois, 

Fxbets : Gurjjara, formation of, 489 and note 1. 

Flood : worship of river during, 850 ; of 
water during, 137 ; dread of, 402, 403. 

Foitcs-xayixg- : rite. See Garbhddhiina. 

Food •. nature of, used by all classes, xxi v.-xxv. ; 
by Blmrvdde, 2GS ; Bhils, 299 - 300 ; J Brdh- 
mans, 21 ; Depressed Classes, 332 ; Early 
Tribes, 291; Kolis , 246; Rajputs, 134; 
Shrdvaks, 98 -99 j Vanias, 75. 

Fobbe 3 ; Sir. A. K., description of money- 
lenders starting in life, 78 note 3 ; of BliAts* 
yearly tours, 203 - 2t)D ; of BhAtsns security, 
209 and note 2 j of traga and dharna, 210 ; 
his opinion about EAtliis* original place of 
settlement, 252 noto 1 ; 295 and notes 1 & 2. 

FORRES 1 Mr. James, his description of Bhdts, 
20S note 3 ; 209 note 2, 211. 

Forecasts : of Crops, 354 ; of Harvest, 390; 
of Rain anil Weather, 351 - 354, 354 - 355. 

Foreigner : Horde, constitution and gather- 
ing, 455, 459 ; journey or moviug and travol 
changes, 455-4 CG, 459-461 ; melting and 
spread, 45G - 457 ; after melting changes, 
457, 463 ; tribe names attached to coun- 
tries or places, 455, 459 note 9, 462 noto 
3 ; stock or clan names of, 456 - 457 ; interlac- 
ing of tribes and caste divisions, 457 ; chan go 
of tribe names, 457 - 45S ; conquerors’ tribo 
names, 462; confnsion of castes, 463- 4G5. 
Leading Hordes of, names of the seven hordes 
that entered India between the time of 
Alovander (n.c. 325) and the time of tho 
Arab MusalmAns (a.d. 713) ; route by which 
they entered India, 455 ; their complexity, 
456, 460 - 401 ; names of foreigners who con- 
quered in Western India (B.o. 250 — A.d. 400), 
433 ; names of foreigners who wctc converted 
to or aided Buddhism, 433, 445, 418 ; foreigners 
who helped BrAhmans and became their 
clmmpious, 433, 439, 447, 449 ; Admission of, 
ninong Brahmans, before Buddhist period, 
433, 434 • 435, during nnft after Buddhist 
period, of individuals, 435 -4gfl ; of entiro 
classes, 430-441; among Kshatriyas, 433, 
of individuals, 441-413, of ontiro classes, 
443 - 452 ; among Trader's, 452 - 453 ; among 
-Lotocr classes, 453-455 ; in Gujardt, xii. 

Fortune-tellers : Auilichyns, 7 1 Vndddrds, 20, 
29. 

. Frazer : traveller (A d. 1821), 437 noto 3. 

Frerk : Sir Barilo, 118 noto 1. 

Friday : Shtikarvdr, sacred to Venus, beliefs 
about, 402, 403. See Venus. 

Frog-; sacred to rain-gofl; worship of, 380. 

Fryer : traveller (A D.-1670),-.78 noto 3. 

FcldAi : temple of, resorted to by barren 
women, 368. 

FulliaIces j Major-General, his description of 
Bhil lints, 29G noto 2, of carts, 297 note 1, 
of dross, 297 note 8, of tillage, 300 noto 2. 

FcRNiTtinE : in town houses, xviii. 5 in village 
houses, xix. ; of Bhils, 297. Seo Dwellings. 

XCTU1A8 : sub-sects of ShvctAmbari division 
of Shrdvaks, tlicir beliefs, their spiritual 
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head, 105 - 10G, 100 and note 1 ; name* of, 
109 note 2, See Slirfvaks 
O aphis : race in the K (Supra hilts, apparently 
Shkas, are Kshatrijas including Brahmans 
ami Rajput* ; families of, set opart for i 
religious duties, 43S note 7.. j 

Gaduha : lioly place of Svduiin&rAycn «cet, 519. . 
G.vdji Joo : ancient fortress of Jundgndh, 
called so in poetry, 210 note 4. j 

Gadiivi : Clufrans known as, 214. 

GajXx MAtX : Luck or Sri of Rarilidrs 4 e 4. j 
Gajj.u: : measurer, over-cer in lioiHolrailding, J 
liis duties, 20.1. Fee Futli ir-. 

GaliAbas : indigo-tHers, division of BliAvgdrs, 

1 > 1 . 

Galtta Cuotii : lioly day, sacred to the mocn, ‘ 
worship of tlie moon on, 39S. See Planet, I 
Moon. 

GAsibtias : P.ajputs, connecting link between 
lower and higher class Bnjpu;*, ltd, 

GXmits : early tribe, 2W, 31& - 310, 

GamtAs : see Gaums. 

Ganduaea : Kandahar, *155. [Actor*. 

Gakpueaps : tnnsiciatu-, 222. Sec Birds and 
Gakebh C ii at u etui : Ganpaii** fourth, also 
called JJagada Chal't, suer,.' the tnuon, 
worship of Ganpati on, leading holiday, 21 
note 5, 39S. See Planet, Moon. 

G A sods : river, is held sacred, 330 ; 550. See 
Rivers. 

GAx 3A : hemp preparation, xxxii. xxxiii. 
Gastati: ged of wisdom, is shown with nti 
elephant's head, offering,; made to, worship 
of, xxxv., Gl, 13G, 213.332, 53G, 311, 302, 
370, 378, 3S3, 409. 

GabXsias : Rajputs, 123 ; of Abu, 439 note 1. i 
GahiiiiAdiiAka ; rectus -laying, a Vedic rite, 31 ] 
note 3 ; performance of the rite, 32. See 
Bntbinans 

G Ar.tmA-ltAKSiiAKA : lVomb-gnardinp, al*o 
called Aniiralubhana that is Longing-sooth- 1 
ing, a Vedic rite, 31 note 3 ; performance of | 
the rite, 32- 33. See DrAhmaitc. 

Gaeaiatiia : village, Imdmsliah I'irina residing 
at, 1G8. 

Gakud ; Vishnu’s eagle, 4. 

Gaedp PcbXn : 25. 

G a bud a : priests of Dliedtfs, 331 j their origin, 
divisions, customs, 341-345. 

Gacp : group of Brahman population of ludin, 
subdivisions of, 1 note L See Brdhmans. 
Gacda>‘ : gift of a cow, occasions to make it, 
94, 373. See Cow. 

Gauds - : Br&hmnna. Fee Slirigands. 
Gauba-Mcxii : family priest of Ugrasona of 
Mathura, 440. 

Gaubi : goddess, worship of, among Dak khan 
Brdbinans, 54. 

Gautaji : seer, 9 ; 435. Buddhist, 445 and 
note 5. 

Gavtasiitutba : defeat of stranger leaders in 
.Dakkhau hy,44S, 453, 

Gauteat : eow-worship ceremony, details of, 
373 - 37 1. See Cow. 

GAVti BXjXs of Khlndeab, 261. 

Gayatei: sun -hj inn, 31 and note 1 ; 393. 

^ BrahuiA in marriage, 
490, 002 and note 4. 


GayAv.(i 5 : Brdlininns 9. 

Ga/ Gaz: trilw of foreign invader*, 169. 

GedivXs : Koli>. Sec Kolis 

Gi: u lots : Rajput", Fee Si-mUyn*. 

Onot (JiA : country, Gurjj,ira* of, 4G9.470. 
Pee Gujar. 

Giiapi: water-clock, con>trncti"n of, marking 
of time bv, 27 not*' 1, 

GliAMOr: fatnily-prit »t, his ilstici, his *r.nrtfc 
of income, 23-21. He.- UrAhtnans 

Gillyt : rice-pun nding ceremony. ltd. 

GiiXnChi-Goi.a : lower th'*< * «f Ujltti ran 
people so called, xiv. 

GhXvvjms: oilmen, main dividin'; Bajl ri t 
tribal «*irnatnes 1S1 ; < dl-pr< «*in.' ; other pro- 
fc-M«n* ; religion ; larlv belief*, 4 U*i' ms It'S - 
153. Fee Crafcnnti. 

GllAn-M.VMiAXA : territory piv*ti to tbeChO- 
liin, 4>1. 

Ghatoeoaci : ron of Bhims.-n PA-.dar, Si’rd 
Knka i* imp; (O v , 1 to live in rtoncdiO't of, 
SGI 1 . 

GnitfoTS : Rajpal peasant ppiprlrior*, 129. 

Guntur? • robin r*. MaritthA' known ««, <5**, 

Giwpapev : llor-o-gid, worship of, 173, 37<’. 

Giiosr: CliAraii, dread if, 2iS- 219; bedef in, 
ISC. 

Cnozz : ancestors of Elijah* and O'manli*, 
470 and note 2. 

GlltrMM : place in the Birdahttl*, Gr*t capital 
of J« tin As 126. 

Guts : during eclip'e*, 335, 395. 

Ginmso i see' Thn ad-girding. 

Cins-AK : hill, 211 note 1 ; gives naincto Gimira 
BrAhmans, p ; place of pilgrim ape, 221, 2J7 ; 
Jain ‘•brines on, iv„ 550. 

GiesXeXs: BrAliinnm, origin, settlement at 
Girnftr ; sulxlivi-ioni in; prif sts of pilgrims, 
Yaidiuav by rcligiun, 9. 

Gj-Abwik' 8 : Ain-i-Akltari. See Ain - i - 
Akbari. 

Glasoow : Dr., 4CP. 

Goa: ancient Sbmvi seat, 439, 

Goat : offering of ; worship ; dung use«l in 
Fjiirit-sCaritip, 377, 

Gobec : iuua*les f 3GS ; 372. See Small-pox. 

God: popular god* worshipped by difftrent 
clft« e e9, xxxv., Xxxvi. ; 531 ; Jlniit lit r, 292 ; 
DHarnm Dr r, 292 ; Dir nntnir, 375; 
JJhcrola, 292 j MM Dee, 321 ; Urahm, 322 ; 
Drahwd, xxxvL }14, 15 note 1 ; 3S2 ; 3S'l ; 41*0 j 
502 and note 4 ; DicarLuitdth, 4 j Oanpnti - 
Cl ; 13C ; 213 j 332; 33*5; 311 j 362 ; 37(1 ; 
878 ; 3S3 ; 409; God/id<?cr t 173; 370; 
Gotdldrr, 3C3 ; Ihtnvmdn, monkey god, 
12; 292; 317; 325 ; 323 ; 332; 335; 311; 
302 ; 303 ; 3=>3 ; 403 ; Jlaria Dev, 292 ; 314 j 
J/utakulirar, golden ling emblem of Milv, 
14 ; 73 ; Hat rnal, 247 hutra J)er, 247 ; 3 IS ; 
351; It hola, 292; Ktihtiar.utrv, 3C3 j 
Kumdre, 3G3; Khantlul'a, 292, Khatride t, 
292 iKAetarpdl, 200 ; 292 ; 354 ; Kvtvnrl-rst,- 
var, 72 ; Krishna, 4 ; 9 ; 10 ; 351 ; 35 1 ; 403 ; 
Magardev, 3?0 ; jifagaria Dev, 292 ; 
Mafia dev, 292 ; 317 : see Shiv ; Maoli, 292; 
Mnhtindlh, god of salvation, emblem of pod 
Slilv, 12 notcl ; "Kandihesh var, 75 ; 1‘dfio 
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313} Rddha-Krishtia, form of Vishnu, 1 IS ; 
It dm, 4 ; 12 note 1 ; 292 ; 313; 332 j 345} 
383} Ranehhodji, form of Vishnu, 118; 
Saiadkaka, 363; SMmla Dev, 292; 814} 
319 ; 363 ; Shdmldji, 78, 96 ; Shiv or 
Mabddev, xxxvi. ; 5 ; 12 noto 1 ; 14 ; 64 ; 136 j 
108 } 213 ; 362 ; 377 ;4SS, 440 ; Siddhaildih, 
Shiv’s ling raised at Saras, 32 note 1 ; Sdmadia 
Dev or Simario, 292 ; 813 ; 363 ; Somnath : 
Mahddev, 195 j TuUMshdm (form of Lakelimi 
and Krishna), 266 ; Vdgh Dev , 292 ; 319 j 
322 ; Vaitdl Dev, 292 ; Vishnu, xxxvi.; 9 j 64 ; 
118 ; 196 ; 213 j 362 ; 383 5 387 ; 388 ; 891 ; 
409. 

GoDADJirCMran poet and holy man, 220. 
GodAvari river, is held sacred, 360, 550. See 
Rivers. 

Goddess r. popular goddesses worshipped 
among different, classes, xxxv-, xxxvi. ; A’dya, 
136 ; Avila, Amldji, or Atnla Bha- 
rant, consort of Shiv, xxxv. ; 20 ; 64 ; 177 ; 187; 
196 ; -213 ; 220 ; 223 note 1 ; 301 note 2 ; 
, A'stidpuri or A'shdpurna, 72 j 136 ; 484 and 
noto 7 s A sir, 200 ; Bahnchard ji, Bechara, or 
- B cehar a ji, xxxv. ; 20 ; 29 and note 2 5 182 ; 
1S7 ; 213 ; 216 note 1 ; 218 ; 223 and note 1 ; 
277 note 1 ; 366 ; 380 ; 606 } 607 ; Balldl, 
216 note 1 ; lihanihhdn, 205 ;B/iavani, 272 ; 
292 ; 8G3 ; 601 j Bhildi Mata, 347 ; Shut, 
216 noto 1; CTtdmunda, 16 j 136; 206} 
Chandx 138 ; Chavdn, 196 ; Devli, 319 ; 
303 j Dharangad, 205 ; Durga, 64 } 292 } 
301 note 2 ; 420 ; Q-auri, 54 ; Hajari Mdta, 
other name of A'dya Mdta, 137} Hingldj, 
116} 177; 181} 189} 200; 247, 620; Kali 
Kdlika or Kalka, xxxv. ; 64 j 186 ; 187 ; 213 ; 
216 noto 1; 296; 301 noto 2; 493; Kankudi, 
247 ; Khodiad or -Rhodiar, 136 ; 247 j 363 ; 
603 ; Lalishmiji, 16 ; Mahdlakshmi of Kolha- 
pur, 12 ; of Shrimdl, 73 ; 97 } 98 j 200 ; Mdha 
Mdyd, 205 ; Mali, river, 247 ; Mandavri, 
33G i Mari Mdta,222 ; Mdiang,205 J Meladi, 
247 ; 336 ; 363 ; 417 } Momai, 200 ; Osia; 
97 ; Pdrvatx, wifo of Shiv, 14 ; 164 ; 165 ; 
196 ; 220 ; 381 ; 383 ; 385 ; 388 ; Handel Mdta, 
122; Revali,S66 ; Sachai, 98 ; Sakti, xxxv. ; 
Sdimtdri, 71 ; 74 ; Sarasvati, 19; Sdv'ttri , 
Brahuid’s wife, 15 ; 502 ; SMkolri, 336 ; 
303, 520 ; Sitala Mdta, 368 5 Solanki, 205 j 
XJmiya or TJmia, other name of Pdrvati, 164 ; 
1G5 ; 226; Fn chran, 205 ; Vagandevi, 378 ; 
Ydgheshvari, 73 5 200 and noto 8 ; 378 ; 
Vdnkal , 16 } i'erai, 205} 217; 363 ; Yindhya 
’’ Vdsini, 13G ; worshippers of, among Bhdtids, 
116 9 Bharvdds, 208 ; Bhats, 213 ; Bhdvsars, 
178; Brahma-Kshatris, 5G; Chdrans,,^ 20* 
j Early Tribes, 292 $ Dublds, 317 ; KdcMiids , 
"101 ; Kanlis, 156 ; Khatris, 189 ; Kalis, 217 ; 
Mochis , 194 ; lialaris, 288 ; Rajputs, 186 j 
Sdmsvats, 18 ; Sonis, 200 ; Suthdrs, 205. 
Godiio : Nandi Aklilo," 374. 

■*GoniA Paxthis : see Religions Sects. 

'Goiiai'ya : 'deiivntion of tho name, 469 noto 1. 
‘Gomns: ruling Rajput tribe, also catled 
Gc-hlots and Sisodi.yds ; Ru.ua of Udaipur, 
head of ; history of their origin, claim de- 
scent from Vdhis of Yalabhipnr, 125; are 
foreigners of Miliira bribe of Gujux o‘r White 


lluija horde, 125, 443, 462, 479 ; Bappd said 
to be founder of, 436 note 1 ; are foreigners 
of not more than 1500 years’ standing, 452 ; 
their rule in Mevdd, in south Mdrwdr, in 
Kdtliidvdd, origin of different houses of, 
126-126 ; their family goddess, 136. 
GohiIivAd : in Kdtliidvdd, named aftor Golrils, 
' 125, 

Goho: son of A’bu king, Bhils trace descent 
from, 294. 

Gokarn HahAbAxeshyar : place of pilgrim- 
age, 549. 

Goktfii : town, sacred to Krishna, 9 ; place of 
pilgrimage, 119, 157, 176, 220, 549. 
GoeUlAshtAMI : Janmdshtami or birthday of 
Krishna, fast-day, 23 note 6 , 175, 336. 
GobuenAtiiji : descendant of Vallabha, 636. 
Gola LadAi : brawl, 185 and note 1. 

GoiAb Ricopounders, craftsmen, originally 
Rajputs, 183 and note 1 ; tribal surnames, 
283; ricepounding, tools; other professions, 
as menials, 184; religion, - early beliefs, 
customs, 185-186 ; Lundds or household 
slaves, their position, 234. 

GoltS: female servants or slaves in Rajput 
houses, 147, 235-236. 

Goiiri: old city, 9. 

GoimvAlS : Brdhmans, 9. 

Gondar : Jddeja Rajput chiofship, 126. 
GopitabAy : pond near Dwdrka, 522. 

GopnAth : shrine of, ix. ; 549. 

Gor : Pilgrim’s priest, daily life, 28. Seo 

Brdhmans. 

Gobib : Rajputs, 126. 

Gorjis : Shrdvak ascetics, 108-109. Sco Asce- 
tics (Shrdvaks). 

Gob-Katri: Kanishka's great vihdr at 
Pcshdwar, translated as Trader’s honsc, 450. 
GosvAxrr ; or Gosainji, lord of cows, title of 
Vallabbdcharya Mahrtrdjas, 536. 

Gotbaj : family goddess, worship of, in reli- 
gious ceremonies, 81, 32, 36 ; house goddess, 
93, 94, 100. 

Goxbas: family stocks, in each Brdhumn 
division 5 intermarriages among, 2 ; clan 
badge of Brdhmans, seem to be Brdhman’s 
seal, 436 and note 1. 

GovAedey : worshipped by early tribes, 363. 
Goyarduan : mountain, 388. 

Grab An: see Eclipse. 

GrAhAbtpb *. Abhir of Junagadh, his fight with ’ 
Mulrdja Soldnki, 497. 

Grab As: see Planets. •• 

GraHAshAnii : planft-soothing ceremony, do- 
,v tails of, 42-43, Soo Brdlimans. 

Grahasth : laymen, Brdhman section accord- 
ing to calling, 2 and note 2-. See Brdhmans. 
Grain: worship, at harvest time; "on no- 
moon day of Shrdvart month; in BJiudarva, 
389 ; on Dasara festival ; on Alukar ~ 
- Sankrdnt ; on first day of fidrtik ; on liishi 
Pdnahem, 390 ; objects and form of worship 
bf A dad. Barley, Gram, Maize, Indian 
Millet, Rice, Sesame, Wheat, 391 ; worship- 
ped-as goddess, worship of ' Seedlings , 392. , 
GnA'rf : grain, snored to Venus, used in offer- 
ings, '391. See Grain, 
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GnASis Captain, confined in tlio Gir by 
IViva Vdla, 251*235 ntul note 1. Etc Kfitliis. 

Gbeeks t 450. Sco Ynvans. 

GtrAnn-BiKwKO : or Guarding, also called 
lialhadi, corresponding with Vishmibili 
Vcdic rite, takes place in fifth inmilli of 
first pregnancy, 31 •, rites and ab-ervanccs of, 
3L-32. Sco BrAlimnns, 

Gnanis : Brahmans, origin, arc funeral priest n, 

439 note 5; fonnd in DwArka, origin of 
name, 9-10. 

GtrtLD -. influence and power of, 95. 

Guixbawoum: disease, its core, 3G5, See 
VAlo. 

Gujah orGurjjara: Central Asian tribe that 
entered India during first 500 years after 
Christ 5 different meanings and derivations 
of name, 4G9 and noto 1 ; Identification 
of tlio tribe, suggested to lie Sh/thian or 
Turk, 4G9 and notes 2 and 3 ; of Geor- 
gian origin, -1G9 and notes 4 to G, 170 note 1 ; 
Ghazz, <1T0 and note 2; Kushdnt or GusMn«. 
470 and notes 3 to 0 ; Kctldr.i*, 471 ami noto 
2 ; Juc-Juc or Judn-Jtidn, 471 ; proved to be 
Khazars and therefore same as White Hurras 
aid llititras of fifth cent (fry Ilornlc, 4.74 
471-177, 492 ; formed part of Great Uordo of s 
which JuAa-JuAn or White lluoas wore leading j 
elemouts, 455,471 ; Hnlnrtj, Trace* beyond | 
India, 477-178; in India ; probable datu of 1 
Arrival Western Indian Gurj jura* in power 
(ajd. 400), 470 note 0; no reference to Gar jjii-a-. 1 
in India until after close of Kushdii power I 
fA.D. 400), 470; their arrival during lrv-t | 
quarter of fiftli or first quarter of sixth , 
century (A.n. 470-520), 471; Gurj jams probably I 
entored India about middle of fifth century, i 
455, 479 ; Settlements and Hide, Vnlnbiii | 
dynasty (aj). 490 or a.u 525) believed to be , 
Gurj jams; earliest known mention under name ' 
Gurjjara (A.U. 590-G0G) ; head-quarters in 1 
south MArwAr, Bhinnuil their capital, powers ‘ 
during Stli and flth century. 479 ; settlement 
in tile Punjtb (A.D. 890) ; widespread power all 
over It aj put Ana (A.D. 1030.', 430 j settlements 
in ado by rulers of suh-tribo or stock name of 
Chipa", at Somnfith, Wadhv.ln, and Aunhil- 
aviida tho capital of Bombay Gnjaidt, 479; at 
Broach (a-d. G75-700), xii. 479-180 j decline 
of power at Bhinnml (A. d. 950), movements and 
fresh sottlcmonts in south AIArwAr and in 
north-east KliAndcsh, capital passed from 
BhimnAl to AnabilavAda (A.D. 9GI), 4 ? 0 ; 
Strength, of Gujsr population, 48 1 j Distribu- 
tion, of' Gnjar population of Xortli-West 
India; Classes of, (a) classes known ns 
Gnjars , tlicir head-quart rs in tho Panjah, ■ 
~ Btrength, spread, *481 ; limit of their country, 
482; ( 6 ) Special cln-scs of Gn jars — Bad or 
Bir Gujnrs, 452 ; the BhtUis of west Mdrwflr, 
483; (c) qlas,oc admitted to bo of Gujar 
stock — Agnikulas, CholUn, 433-4S1, rorih.tr, 
481, Parrairs, 435, Solanki, 483-487, 490; 
Jihagardrati ; Chamlatds, 487 ; Chdrans , . 
483; Ghdpas or Chdmids, 48S- 1^9 ; Chccbi, 
480-490; Jhdnlas ; Kalltenidn, Khaihoet 
or Khnria , 490 ; Kors ; Kusane, 49l ; Darns 
or Dors, 491-492 ; Hers, 492-491 ; Ndgaris ; 


Jb’rkrtdi* ; Jlajpute, SO 1 ; Jiir.de, 193; SifO Hit, 
403-190 ; (d) Lj 4 Gujir-, Gnjirfit fCitnlit, 
49G, Mnrw.ir Omib, 494-497 ; lla*i.4/,ri 
Karhndrt, 49b, S')7*I98 • otlur minor claves, 
A'hirs, JlJiils, Tanks, l')7 ; Hc*kK*, < ffict of 
Gnjar layer that nvroprt at the population of 
Gujarat and <4 KAthiAuar b tnun fifth and 
tliirti >‘iitli cent tirii <■ among Darlg and trv i* 
tiering tribe* : Alrire, lltnn .V<K Illiil*, Chinn', 
K oils, ami Uabiris \l)ritdrrstir ompura ; C\ Wi- 
rufow, Kndva nnd I, a Kauhi • ; 

Cldrtlu, Goliili, and Mcdi ; Traders, OavAli 
and MtriniAIis, 499 : TCdgsr, ,W1 ; Brahmans, 
BhAtela, Dhojal:, Dik'd, Gnjar, Karlitde, 
Mer, N.lgir, i'uslikir, Mievak, G* O 50l ) 
have given thtir name to the Pruvine** t 
formal Gujar subdivision i in ir.*">t Gnjar .ft 
ca-te«, xii nni n“t<> 3; Gurjjnm at a god, 
instance-, remain in gr> at J/iGYiit rla/Crlok 
Pollnki, guardian Jll.trttni, .*01, tin jar girl 
Giigalrt, Decji of Ikduur in Mlrunr, Jain 
Tirtimnkar* and Siddl. is, C02 and nets’ 4. 
Givauat r^l'rosinre, limits, tH. ; p ipuhlim 
dGails, vii. f i Hi. • dii isums— Xertb nnd S .nth, 
viii. -lx.; Ali»rig5ne«, t. ; Aryans, i.-xi-l 
foreigners, xii.; dark, mug and r, f&f. 
GcjaiiAti t language, xiv.-xv. ; divebqv.in.nt of, 
4S(5. 9 a 1 

Grj.viu : rnilk-<e11ing people, 182; weekly 
market, 459. 

GUJ.vutj ; imme of cattle-owning piojde, 481. 
GrjJAits ; Mcshri Vuni.is. seem to lr* Gurjj iras 
or G u jam originnlty Itajpnti, 71 ; 109 and 
note 3. 

GniisrAsi clerks in VAnia Banker’s ofliec, 
79-SO. 

Gone mi MasiuUi Kumdrap Ala ’called Isord 
of, 470 noto 5. 

GrnJJAKA j Brlhmans, 1 noto 1. Other name 
of Gujar. See Gnjar. 

GukkuAs : military tribe, 452. 

(tuiiu : see Jnpiler. 

Ufnir Govisn : castc-lercliing Sikh hero (A.u- 
SGSJ), 437 noto 7. 

Oumj.vr.3 inititarr tribe, 452. 

GtKrrAti: Thursday, 102, 

GurAU ; name among commanders of native 
craft from Mokrnu co.ut, 482 noto G. 


Haicia: Bivhmans of north Krfnhra, 439. 

llAiii-onTTisr. :sco Mudsn. . 

IIajAms: barbers. 228; other names, 230 note 
1 ; main divisions ; surname*, 230 ; slinving 
a’ld nail-paring their chief employment ; »,’■ 

. pliances, 231 232 ; ns village torcb-lvarer", 
231; as Dholis or drnm-bc itors ; ns bleeder* ; 
■women as midwives ; social portion ; their 
prie>ts ; religion ; saints, 233 ; customs, 233- 
-3 !• ' 

IIajAui : Mdtd, goddess of VAgbol.is, is" known 
by the name jVdynmttn; 137. 

II Aj r. Ax : lamp reflection test used in spirit- 
pos’-ossion, details of, 419. See Spirits. 

IIajitois : Khaw.is, 234. 

JlAiiAD-JfAKKtr : turmeric and redpowder dis- 
tribution or presents, 54. 
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HAdis : bondsmen, ploughmen of An Aval As, 
5 and note 2, G ; among Kolis, 241 among 
Dubhts, 317. 

HaskUs : monkoy god, xxxv. ; 12 and note 1 ; 
292 ; 317 ; 321 ; 323 ; 332 ; 333 ; 341 ; nature 
of ofiorings made to, 3G2 ; 363 ; 3S3 ; 409 j 
Shrine of, nt GumAndov, Dibhodn, anil Bhim- 
per, visited by pilgrims, 549. 

HanumAsdAs BAva : a Bhnrvdd saint, 271. 

Har V : n branch of Chohdns, 481, 

HahdAs : the Preacher, lifcoml meaning of, his 
mode of preaching, 25-26, See Brahmans. 

IIaiujvAh: place of pilgrimage, 519. 

11ai:ia Dev: 292 ; 314. 

11 aii BAmji : a Solanki, married a Cholidn 
princess, 487. 

Harsua : Sri, ruler of Magadh, belief about liis 
former existence, 4-1 1-142; proofs of his 
being a foreigner, 444 and note 4 ; Turks and 
"White lliiqas beaten by, 448, 453 ; 479. 

11 .utsotiAa : Brahmans, 2, 10; Mesliri Vanias, 71. 

Harvest : forecasts, rites to ascertain, 390. 

HAtakESITVAJi : goldon liny of Shiv installed at 
Vadnagar, 14 ; 73. 

IIAtuisa : village in Surat District, origin of 
the name, 12 noto 1. 

IIAtmal : worship of, by Kolis, 217. 

Head-shaving : see Mudnn. 

IIcAVEx-ouJiBnta : rites. See Death. 

Heijeii : Bishop, his description of Bhils, 237 
noto 2 ; 242 ; 29G notes 1 and 3 ; 297 noto 3 ; 
30G. 

Helot : craftsmen, 454 noto 1. 

llEMP : preparations from, bhang, ydkttdi or 
via jam, gdnja, uses of, xxxii.-xx.xiii. Seo 
Stimulants. 

Herat : see Arioiia. 

Herdsmen : chief divisions of, strength and 
distribution, 261- ; chief classes — Alhirs, 2G4- 
2GG; Bdhrids, 2CG ; Blmrvrfds, 2G7-285; 
Mers, 285-23G; Babdris, 280-2S9. 

JIkwett; Mr,, 445 noto G. 

IIijdAs : seo Pavdyis. 

Hills: beliefs about, their sacrcdnoss among 
Brdhmans, Vaishnavs, Early Tribes, Slird- 
vaks or Jains, 388 ; the sacred hill near 
the Mfthi Kdntlia villago of Satldsau, Dudliol 
Mata or Milk Mother stone on the top of, 
worship of the stone-mothor by women who 
cannot stickle their infants, 388-389 ; Niisik 
hills of Sdlhcr and Mulher ; worsliip of a heap 

* of cowdung called Govardlian mountain ; occa- 
sions, and different forms of worship of, 389. 

IIinolAj : goddess, xxxvi ; 11G ; 177 ; 181; 189 ; 
200; 247; GOG; 508; 020; shrine of, 649. 
See Goddess. 

HirpAi,: ancestor of the JhAlds, 127. See 
Jhttliis. 

IIittitEs : K&this, 258. 

Hi TON friiANC : Chinese pilgrim (A.d. G39), 


434"; 444 noto 4 ; 400, 

Hodgson: Brian, 451 ; 452 note 2 ; 454 uoto l. 
Homs chief firo-worsliip day, tho Fagan fall- 
moon at spring equinox, observances, 303, 357 ; 
Fire, worship of, 357; Festival , obsorvcil 06 
holiday, 28 note 5 ; 119; 170; 171; 1/3-, 
175 ; 378 ; 182 ; 184 ; 185 ; 22j ; 330 ; 304. 


Seo Holidays. 


HoLiDArs ; chief, observed by Bhangias, 336 ; 
Bhils, 305-307; Kayasths, 6G; Rajputs, 
13G ; Shramks, 113-115 ; other classes, 1)9 ; 
157; 1G9-170; 173; 175; 213; 226; 269; 
Akhdtrij or, Akshayatritiya ; Ashadh mul 
11th j Rale u or Coeoanut Day ; Bhdu-Bij ; 
Bol-choth ; Dasara; Deu-Ditali ; JDivdli; 
Diva so ; Ganesh-ehaturthi ; UoU ; Janma 
A sht ami ' or Gokal Ashtami ; Kdjlitrij 
cvJav-Kdjli ; Karmda-choth ; Ndypanchmi • 
Naerdiri; Noli nom ; Ram navmi ; Rishi- 
JPanchmi ; Sankrdnt ; Shivrdtri or Malta 
Shirratri ; Shravttn Mondays; Bill sdtem ; 
Vdgh bdras , For details see particular 

names. 

Horde: Foreigners, Constitution, 455, 459; 
Start and Progress of, 455-456, 459-4G0 ; 
Melting of, i 5G-457, 4G1 ; later changes in, 457, 
4G3 4G5 ; Tribe names among, 455, 468 note 4, 
459 note 9, 4G2 note 3 ; Stock-names among, 
4G0-457, 462, 463-4G5; interlacing of tribe 
and caste divisions, 457, 459, 4G3, 4G4, 405. 
See Foreigner. 

House : held stored, causes of his sacrcdncss ; 
believed to ho the only tcatless animal, days 
sacred for tho worsliip of ; worship of clav 
horse, 375-376. 

Houses : see Dwollings. 

House-work : 30. 

Hux AS : soo White Huijas. 

IIundi: bills of exchange, three kinds of— - 
DAatiijog, Shdiijog, Nishdjog, moaning of; 
their entry in Hundini nodh, 83. See Books 
(Account). 

IIusdesi-nondU: Bill Register, an account 
book, 83, Seo Books (Account). 

fluss : Black, of North Caspian called TJgrians, 
roso to powor (a.d. 375), overlorded Khazar, 
45G, 473-474. 

Huktu: or HargaivAdi, Vdgber’s favourite 
go mo, 278 and noto 2. 

HusDANDarcN : professional, Andvalds, 1, 4, 
152; Kdcbhias ; Kanbis , 153; Kolis, 152; 
Malts ; Palelias; Sayars; Sathvaras, 153 ; 
classes partly or wholly deponding upon cul- 
tivation, A 'hirs of Kachh; Bohords, Sunni, 
of Surat and Broach ; Borsada. Br.lbma.ns ; 
Visnagra Nagar Brdhmans, Sajodra BrAh- 
mans, Osv.tfl Vanias ; Rajputs ; classes work- 
ing as field labourers or partly depending on 
tillngc, Bhangias , Chodhrds, JOhedds, Dhttn- 
d ids, Dublds, 152 ; consus details of profes- 
sional husbandmen, 153; account of 
Krfchliids, 153-101; Kanbis, 154-171; 

-Kolis, 237- 251; MAlis, 172; Pntelius, 
172-174; Sdgars, 174-176; Sathvdriis, 

"'375-176. 

Hydrocele : seo Ant argali - -*• - 5 

*' * • /■ * 

i 

Ins HaukAIi : 450 note 7 ; 470 noto 2. 

Ldati : Itatliod ehiofship, 128. 

Idols : stones used in making, 302, See Stone, 

ImAmsii,(h Pm Ana ; Musalm.ln saint of PirAna, 
founder of Pi r Ana sect, 54G ; miracles, Matin 
Kanbis and Kiichliids became his followers, 
151; 167, 1G8. See Kanbis, Matia. 
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Impotence : believed to be cured by bath in 
MAn Sarovar, 360. 

Ixoii : frontier of, 440 note 4, 

Indian : settlements and influence, both Bud- 
dhist and BrAhman out of India, 437, 441, 
416 and note 4. 

Indr a : deity, presiding over sky-water, 247, 
318 ; over rain, his powers, 351. See God. 

IndrattA : BrAhman, said to have passed into 
dead body of king Nanda, 437 note 2. 

Infanticide : female, among Kanins, ICQ, 
107 ; among Rajputs, 141 ; Act, 107, 168. 

Intercaeary ; month, 349. See Adliika. 

Interest : native system of calculation ; entry 
in Viydj- Yahi or Interest-Book, 85 -88. Seo 
Books (Account). 

1 NT guest Book : 83. See ViyAj-Yahi. 

Ishvab BAjiot : Ch&iun poet, author of Hariris, 

220 . 


TAOKSON : Mr. A. M. T., 164 note 1 j 442 
note 6 ] 498 note 3. 

JIdavs : Rajpnt peasant proprietors, 129. 
J&deiAs ; Rajput ruling tribe, sway in 
Kaclth, K&thiAvAd, and other places ; claim 
descent from Y&dav stock ; are believed to 
be immigrant Turks, 126, 446 note 4 ; tbeir 
family deity AshApuri, 136 ; peculiarity of 
practice of female infanticide among, ex- 
planation of practice, 141. 

JagannIth : called Puri, sacred to Buddha, 
place of pilgrimnge, 119, 157, 168, 223, 549. 
JAghars : class, 512 note 1. 

JXgris : class, 512 note 1. 

JaGSyAati: or Sun, temple of, at Bhinmil, 499. 
Jain : religion, 103 - 110; temples, 110 - 113 ; 
holidays, 113 - 115 ; places of pilgrimage, 
550. See Ehrivaks. 

JaishekAh : Chrfvda king of Fanchiisar (ad, 
700), Gurjar lord, 48S note 3. 

J AtANDHAR : demon, his death hy Vishnu, 387. 
Seo Vranda. 

J Ambus : BrAhmons, from the Dakhau, 1 ; 10, 

J ambus An : toivn, 10. 

Jamietram Gavbishankar ShAstri : Mr., 31 
note 2. , 

Jamna : river, is held sacred, 350, 650. See 
Rivers. 

Jang : BharvAd, or shepherd wedding, account 
of, held at Khcdsam (April 1896), fixing of 
day for, 270; cutting of branches and stem of 
ihijaro tree for marriage post ; images in post, 
270-272; setting up of post, 272-273; 
arrival of guests, preparations for three feasts, 
273 ; selection of leading bride and bridegroom 
for wedding* £73 - 274; first feast, 274- 276 ; 
second feast, 275- 2“8 ; thltf.1 feast, 278; 
FarniyAs’ play Of Knlss Bliarna, 279-2S0; 
nedding of senior bridegroom, 281-2S3; 
of other bridegrooms, 2S3 ; absorption or 
nirzdna of pillar, 2S4 - 233. Sec Bharvdds. 
JaxoAms ; order of Shaiv ascetics, 544. 
JanmAksiiaiu; birth paper, 27. 

Jan mot nx : life paper, 27. 

JAtaks : sacrifices, pci formed by Bliils, 306- 
) 307. Soc llhiK 

J A in arm a: birth -rite, the sixth of the 


V edie rites, 31 note 3 ; performance of, 
during girding ceremony, 37. 

Jats : warlike tribe in the PanjiLb, Sindh, and 
BajputAna, claim to bo YAdavs, 441 ; rise of 
the tribe, 452 ; 463 and note 3 ; 454 and note 
2 ; 464 ; 465. 

Jaundice : see Kamlo. 

JAVA : introduction of BrAliman and Buddhist 
details into literature and architecture of, 
441 ; Hindu king of, 451. 

Javla: or Javala, family name of great 
ToramAna and Mibirakula, 459 ; leading • 
stock name of sixth century "White HOqas, 
438. 

JavbAs r BrAhmons, traditional origin of, 438 ; 
subdivision of PanjAb Gujars, 490. 

JayadAmax : son of S’aka Chashtana, founder 
of KAthiAvdd Ksbatrapas, becomes Hindu, 
442. 

J ATOHAND : son of the SbrimAl king Desal, is 
converted to Jain faith by Ratnnsuri, 97. See 
Osw&ls. 

Je Ambe : War cry and Holi shout of Gujnr.lt, 
xxxv. 

Jesa : leader of KhAnt Kolis, helps 'Emperor 
Muhammad ToghlAk (a.d. 1330) in his capture 
of JnnAgadb, receives for KhAnts ' grant of 
the hill of Girndr from the Emperor, 240 and 
note 4. See Kells. 

Jesaiaiib : town, its founder, 4i6 note 4. 

JsTimiAXB : division of Modh BrAhmans, 
wrestlers in Native States, 12. 

JcrnvAs s Bajputs, their movements and esta- 
blishment at Porbandar ; claim descent from 
Makardhvaj, Bon of HanumAn ; are said to 
be Mers ; derivation of name ; I2G - 127 ; 
their family deity VindhyavAsini ; festival of 
RAY’S procession to snake temple ; are sun- 
worshippers ; are also Smarts ; w orship the 
cow ; their visit to local temple of Shiv and 
Shakti on high days, 136-137. 

Jetbur KhAchar: KAthi chief of Jasdan, 
notorious freebooter^ 254. 

■Tit t pm Pxr : see ZAhir Pir. 

JuAxiAbApjx : object of worship among Bhar- 
vAds, 268. 

JuXlAs ; Rajpnts, confined to cast KAthiAvdd; 
origin ; derivation of name ; name suggested 
to be Jauvla stock title of White Hdpa 
lenders ; first capital of the clan at Patdi, 
next at Knva, established at Halvad, removed 
to DhrrfDgadra; their present chiefsliips, 
127 ; their "family deity A‘dya MAta, 136. 

JnixoB : town, well known fort and trade 
centre in JIJrwAr, 30, 71. 

JhAlorIs ; Brahmans, said to have come from 
MArwAr and RAjputAna, xi. note 3; 2 ; 10 ; 
Vanias, Mcsliri, 71. • \ 

JnAjrpnr: goddess, female spirit, 417. _ 

JiH.: MusalmAn spirit, 417. Seo Spirits. ^ 

Jikabevi : goddess, Kuldeoi of BbAti Unjars, 
433, 493, 

Josul : astrologer, prepares Janmdlshar, Jan- 
motri, and V 'arashphal ; bis other duties. 
27-28. See Brthmans. 

. JuaN.-TuAN : n tribe of eastern Tartars, 471 ; 
balled 'Jne-Jue or Avflrs, 455, 401, 409 ; sink 
their owl name and continue the honoured. 
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lillc of Kush An, 462; invaders <f India from 
the north, 469 ; their movements, driven by 
the Turks from Control China (a.D. 350), pass- 
ed north nnd drove the KedoTas out of Bnlkh 
(A.v. 380), ottneked Persians and were worst- 
ed by Bcliram Golir, 456, 471, 474 ; roinforccd 
by Ephthalitcs or Whites Hildas in the Oxus 
Volley and conquered Persia', 456, 471, 472, 
474 ; associated with contingents from Kuslian, 
Kedaras, 4G1 ; swept into India through 
Kabul Valley (fifth century), 433, 455, 461, 
469, 471 j said to have held a subordinate 
position in the groat White ITiina invasion ; 
Indianised into Gurjjaraor Gurchar the cow- 
herd, 44G ; identification of Gnj jura with, not 
proved, 471 ; introduced Buddhist and Brftli- 
man details into tlio litoraturo and architec- 
ture of their settlements in J&vo, Sinm, nnd 
Cambodia, 441 ; strong firo reverence element 
in, 447. 

Juc-Jcrc: see .Tuin-JuAit. 

Jugglers : 20, 29, 225. 

'JULIAN: Emperor, his war with Sdpor, 473. 

JunAgadii: dynastic scat, ix. ; fort taken by 
Malnnud Shrtli Begadn, becomes Muslim terri- 
tory, 126 ; 240 note 4. 

Jupiter : called Guru or Briliaspati, a planet, 
402. See Planet. 

Jubri MAtA : yoke goddess, worship of, in 
cattle-pox, 372. 

JvXiA-MuEnf : Bhojak priests of, 440. 

K AdXb: people of KitbulisWn, Bottled at 
Dwfirkn, 622. 

KAhAv aliyAs ; Maliomedan KhArvds ; origin j 
enterprising sailors, 622. 

If A SIR : religious reformer of India, founder 
of Knbirpnnthi religious sect, 539. b'eo 
Kabirpnntliis. 

KAiuni’AKzm .* religions sect, 639. Sec Bcli- 
gions Sects. 

Kabirtab : place of pilgrimage, 649. 

KAbcb s BrAhmonism supremo in, 449 note 2 ; 
hordes of foreigners entered India first 
through the vnlloy of, 465 ; 456; Turk rulers 
of, aunoxing Kanislika as an ancestor, 462, 
489 note 2. 

Kaohu : Jddoja Bnjpufc cliicfship, 126. 
KXonniXs : market gardeners; professional 
husbandmen ; census details ; subdivisions, 
other pursuits, 153 j followers of different 
religions sects ; holy men among ; early beliefs j 
animal worship ; customs j 154. 

K ADAMjj s tree, believed to ho immortal, sacred 
to Krishna, worship of, 384. 

KadixXb : bricklayers, also called Cliumlr.is, 
180. ... 
KadphiscS :,Chineso-Turk ruler, his intention 
to wold h!s Baktrinn subjects with his new. 
Hindu subjects by common religion, 442; 
ICujula Kadphisos and Verna Kadjihieos, 450 
note 3. 

Kabva : see Knnbis. 

ICa'iutaji nr.v : god, 363. 

.K.UULKA : goddess, 493. 

Karo: namoof BliilTivce, 291. t * • 
Ka'.ili-tiuj : or Jav-Kdjli, barley-grain boli- 
‘ day, 66. 


KXka : or devotee, o/nciators of Matia Kanhis, 
168. 

KAkAbaliA : or Kako Balio, small-pox god. 
292, 363. Sco Sniad Kdka. 

KXkadi : fruit, worshipped by widows, object of 
worship, 384. 

Kalakxi ; Vishnu’s last, incarnation, as a 
horse, 376. 

KXsativXs : Brahmans, .10. 

K A eh ana : author of R&jntarangini, 438. 

KAxunNtA'S : division of Panjilb Gurjjaras,490. 

KAli s MsltA or -goddess, favourite deity, her 
nature, xxxv., xxxvi. ; also known as K Alika 
or KAlka, 216 note 1 j 493 j form of Durga 
at PAvdgad, 301 ncte 2; shrine of, xi., 186; 
649 ; 34 ; 187 ; 213; 295. 

KAli Paraj : dusky race, general namo of 
early tribes, x. 

KAlixa : ' see Kdli. 

KAl ka : see Kdli. 

Kalpasptka: life of Mahdvira, 114 and note 2. 

ICAtru : cloventli-day funeral ceremony, 10. 

KAmdev t god, 363. 

KAsidcoha : heavenly eow, her sacredness,. 
372. fc’co Cow. 

Kahlo : jaundice, itB cure, 365. Sec Disease. 

Kanaksbn : founder of Vadnngar, possibly a 
grandson of Kushau king Kanishkn, 15 note 
1 ; sat on Krishna’s throne at Dwdrka ; tlio 
samo fts Kanishka ; Chdvdds and other Hajput 
tribes claim an origin in, 462, 495. Sco 
KaniBhka. 

Kanaswa : inscription in Mdlwa (a.D. 738- 
739) ; the term Ifdyasth used in, 69 note 1. 

KaNdIS : class of professional liusbandmcn, 
subdivisions, strength, and distribution, 153, 
254, 163 ; derivation and meaning of the 
name, 154 and note 1 ; origin, race belonging 
to tho White Hiina tribo of Gurjjnras or 
Miliiras, 165, 491, 492, 496, 499 ; Foreign 
element in, 453 ; 499 ; Dress, 155 ; occupa- 
tion ; condition, 156; Keligion — various 
sects ; faith in early beliefs ; superstitious 
beliefs in cultivation ; animal worship ; 
places of pilgrimage, 156-157 ; Customs — 
Birth, Chhathi worship, 157; Knntlii wearing; 
Botrothals, Dowry, 158 ; Marriage, gJidna 
ceremony, laganpatri,grahas7idnti ceremony, 
159 ; wedding ceremony, 160; widow-marriage, 
polygamy, divorce ; Pregnancy, 161 ; Death 
ccromonios, shreiddka ceromonios, 1C1-1G3 ; 
Communities, 163. 

A’njana ; Kajput names, clans of ;followcrs- 
of various religious soots ; faith in early 
beliefs j places of pilgrimage.; widow- 
marriage and divorce allowed in, 163-164*. 
Dangi :■ hill Kojtbis, said to .bo originally 
A'njana,”l64! ■: 

Kadta : strength and distribution, 153, 
164 ; origin, 164 ; trnco of Gujar 
■ origin, 490, 499 ; three subdivisions in 
. Surat, divisions of ICuliu and Akulia in 
south Gujar&t, professional divisions of 
artisans nnd' peasants,' 1G4 ; curious 
marriage^ customs of, application of the 
' Infanticide Act to, .widow-marriago and 

( divorce allowed among, 165-166; nj>pcr\r 

* in liajputdna as Khdria Gujars, 490. 
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JjPVt : Blronglli anti distribution, 153, 
ICC j trace of Gujar origin, 401, 402, 
490 j social division of 2\iU'U!n anil 
Kanlis ; Kulia ancl Abulia divisions 
of I'AthlArg ; position nod influence of 
PiUkUts before British rule, 1C<5 ; per* 
quisites levied by Fiitiddrs, lliG note 2 j 
umrringo customs, application of tho 
Infanticide Act to, reforms in marriage 
customs, 1G7- 

Hlatia : Piranh, strength and distribution 
163, 1G7 5 said to bo originally Levis, 
miracles of Inrim Sbih of I’irAnn, tlicir 
adoption of bis faith, 1G7-1C8 s followers 
of the Atbarva Veil ; their sacred book 
shi/mha patri j htkti or duvoteo ; three 
religious divisions, 1G8; rite of sin* 
removing or tdhe-utdrni ceremony, 1G9 ; 
half- Mu sal in in linlf-Ilindu holidays, 
their places of pilgrimage, 1G9-170 ; 
balf-Hindn balf-Musalinin customs, 
widow-marriage and divorce allowed in, 
170*172 j Vaislmav Madia, form of 
worship, formation into a separate caste, 
1G8. 

Ka.kda.kak : see GAndhArs, 

Kakdoxi : village in KAthitvAd, 10. 

K.vndoliva: BrAhmans, immigrants from 
Uppor India, 2, 10 } created to hold sacrifice, 
440 j note 6. 

Kanika: that Is Kanislika, kin? of the 
Gastrin, 470 note 3. Sec Kanislika. 

Kakibiika; great Kuahlu king} founder of 
a.d. 78 or S'aka era, 4G1 ; great roviver of 
Buddhism, 445 note 6; his fight with tho 
Dragon, 411 } worked out broader Buddhism, 
412j overthrew caste privileges and divisions, 
413 note 1; his great vi/tdr nt FedmwAr, 
450; adopted Greek gods and Greok coins 
and legends, 45G noto 3 } behoved to ho 
Kanakson, 4G2, 495 ; Kanika same as, 470 
noto 3 ; ShAlirahKn that is Kanishka, 413 
note 1. 

Kahkkdi 5 goddess, 217. 

Kanojas Kanya Knbja, subdivision of Gaud 
BrAlimnns, 1 note 1. 

KAkphatAs : Shaiv yogis, 513. 

KaksArAb} copper-smiths, PAvlgad their 
original home ; origin ; surnames ; traces 
of Bajput blood ; subdivisions ; family 
goddess, 18G ; workers in metal; religion ; 
places of pilgrimage, 187 j customs ; trado 
guild, 188. 

Kaxthi: old name for tho shore of Knchh, 
240 note 2 ; basil thread, 89. 

KakthkAl i scrofula, its care, 8Go. Sea 
Disease. 

KAkvaktoja t see Kanojn. . ■> > 

KApdspAkis cloth-water* ceremony during 
death rites, CD. 

Katie : soer, 10. 

KAPOiAnnBNtr : black eow,l»er snerodnoss, 372. 
Sco Cow. 

Kapils s BrAhmans, 1 } 10'. 

Katqls : VAniAa, 71. 

KahAdiAs : lower class of Bujpnts, 123. 

Kauan-Guelo s last V&ghcla prince, 127. 

KaravdAcuotu: wator-jug fourth, G7 ; wor- 
ship of tho moon on, 398. See Planet (Moon). 


KvtES: tree, wirshippcd to apprise planet 
if.tnjaf, 8*U. 

JvauiiAda: D.ikhnni BrAhman*, modern itnmi. 
grants in GnjarAt, 2, 197 note 8 ; Bald t«i he 
shipwrecked strangers made Brahmans by 
PardinrAni, 43G,4'fS, 197} stranger element 
shown in, xii. note 3,497, 498 j Oujar origin of 
BatnAgiri KArlndAs, 493 and note 6, 509. 
See Daktinn BrAhmans. 

Kahidab: Dlied religious teacher, 333. 

Kakk SaxkuAkti : sacred day, 331. 

Karr Atari BrAhmans, 1 noto 1; 51. 

KasrAtia: Mnsaluitn sailor* of Gogin, 519, 
G21. 

KAsni s roo Randras. 

KatiiAs : extracts from FurAns, 23. 

KatkiAb: of south Patij&b, KAthis seem to 
bo, 4G2. 

KAthis : legendary origin of, 252 noto 1 % 
prolnbly wanderer* from Central Aria, said to 
liavo entered KAtluAvAd about A, ti, 1 100 ; 
marriage of Dhan, Villa Bajput chief of 
DhAnk, with their leader Umro’s daughter j 
rise of three tribes of VAla, Kbit-bar, and 
KhtimAu out of marriage, 252*253 ; for tunny 
generations Dhan Vila Kitbis ns plunderers 
round ThAn, tboir earth hunger, acquisition 
of .TaMlan, CliU.il , and other territory ; gradual 
reformation, establishment of order in 
pur, InChltal, 253; in Jnsilan, 251; disturb- 
ance of flir hill KAthis, their leader Bdvn 
Vain, capture aud imprisonment of Captain 
Grunt in the hills, 23 1, 235 and note 1 ; t-ub- 
jugation of KhumSn and KUAchnr tribes ; 
evisting possessions, 2GG ; history of, in Forbes’ 
Itrts 31 A la, 252 note 1 ; by Colonel Watson, 
said to liavo enmo from Asia Minor, 258 ; 
from NepAl, 2GD; probable duto of tlieir 
entrance into KAthuivrtd, 239-2G0, 2G1-2G2 ; 
Dowan Bancliodji’s account of, 2G2 ; 
subdivisions, S'ltifcMjrats and Arartiat, 
meaning of names, 233, 239, 2G1 ; inter- 
marriages among, 252 noto 1 j affinity with 
Afliirs, 2G1 } Kcligion ; Cnstoms, 237. 

KATnoniAs: Early Tribe. 290, 319-320. 

KAxrmAs: sellers of «dd furniture mid house 
building materials, 205, 

KAvabxiis : class of writers, early reference to, 
xi. noto 3 ; 59 noto 1 ; claim descent from 
Ghltrngupta, GO and noto 2 ; three branches 
of, in Gujarrft ; Vdlmik, settlement, iufiuenco 
nnd position under the Moghal,. British, and 
Gdikwrfr rtiliJj dress. COj'Gl; Vnisliiiavs 
by religion, customs, 01, G3. J£dthur, dress, 
religion, G4; customs, elephant worship, G5 ; 
apodal holidays, GG, ,G7 } lihatwxgra, descent, 
Valshnavs by religion, customs, G7-GS. 

KedAras : invading horde of Foreigners, also 
called Little Yuoehi (a.d. 380), 4 1G, 456 ; 
passed down by Chitral nnd Sw.lt to PosliA- 
war (a.d- 390), 470 ; conquered in Western 
India, 433} staunchness to Buddhism, -148; 
Gujar identification with, 4G9, 470. 

Kel: plantain, worshjp'of, 3SB 

Kekoj^IAtA: goddess, 4S5. 

K.Erp i 392 noto 1. Sco Comet. 

Kxva.ii goddess, Kuhtuvi, of Blriti Gtijars 4S3. 
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Kr.rAl.nXs: ITajfm saint of PAlanpur, 233. 

Kli.u>Ait Pm: Miisalm&n saint, 522. 

KhadAt : villngo near Pruniij, KlindAyntAs 
named from. 10, 72. 

IwjadAyatXb : Drdbwtns, said to be immigrants 
from Upper India 2, 10; »'rfn»«r, 72. 

KhXuiyc : quarter of Aiimcdfibfid city occupi- 
ed liy Brahmn-Kshatris, 65. 

KiiAmvA : or Kadva class of Gujardt Katibie, 
appears in ltajpafefaa ns Kliaria Gujars, 490. 
See Kanins. J 

Kuaoarata : stock namo of NnliapAna, 497. 

IChAkiiau : holy plant, 37 and note 1. 

KnXT.itAno : bastard teak, beliered to be Lome 
of BrahmA, worship of, 384. 

KnAxivAs : census details, 321 j other names, 
triinn, customs, 345, 316. 

KtiAaroHiyXs ; memorial stones, 303. Sec Stone, 

K ii Ants : Kolia, 4 14. 

KiiXuta : ftujar, class of Gujariit Kadva Kan- 
ins appears iu ItajpuUnn ns ; considered 

^ lower. >190. 

KrfAtiSAXt : milkbusli, worshipped for favour 
of spirit lihdnnnmti, 383. 

KiiakvXs : Ksifarers, 519 ; strength, 520 and 
nolo i j claim Koli ami Itajput origin, 519, 
520 and note 2 ; divisions and branches, 
619, 520; Itajput and Gti jar.lt surnames; 
history and traditions, 520-521 ; Kcchh and 
Ktilkidvdd, three divisions, 51 9, 520 ; Ca ni- 
l'll/, 519 ; South Gujarat , divisions — Surati, 
HAiihoti, Khamhhdti ; appearance, dre?s, 
final, character, occupation — Sailors, builders 
of bridges, house-buihUng.tilo-tnrniiig ; other 
pursuits; earnings; religion, 521 ; customs, 
522. See Seafarers. 

Kir 4 h : tlio military of Nepal, originally a small 
clan, history of its origin, its rise, admitted 
to ho Hindus, 401, 452 and note 2 ; 163 
iioto 2, 

IyiiXt : newly-crcatcd man by Karan, the 
JlnbXblwlmt hero, tho Kathis claim descent 
from, 252, note 1. 

ICiiXta-Vaki « ledger account, contents of, 83, 
81. See Books (Account). 

KirAirtlJA : earth worship before foundation 
stone is laid, details of, 401. 

KuatkAs ; funeral memorial stones, 3G3 ; offer- 
ings made to, 407. Sec Stones. 

Khaim Dev : pillar of wood, worship of, 292. 

Khaims: an important class iu northern 
India and Sindh, supposed to bo of foreign 
origin, 460, 453. Gujarat, class of weavers, 
Brahma- Kalintrl stock, 188-189 and nolo 1 ; 
weaving, 189. 

Khatti : Ivdthis described ns, 268. 

If iravXs : male sI.ia'cs,. personal attendants of 
Rajput .chiefs, influence over them, 147 and 
note t ; other names ; recruitment ; position, 
234.-235 ; appearance ; porsons raised to power 
among, 236. 

KitavAhanb : female sorvanta in Rajput houses, 
position, 235-23G, 

KiiazArs : tribe of foreign invaders ; various 
forms and variations of n-imc, 471-472; same 
as White lli’iyis, 472, .'-iT.ls points of tlieir 
resemblance with White Ifiiyas, 476 Hotel; 
settlement* at Fnrghana coincide with While 


Hilpa settlements, 472 noto 1 ; two elements 
of, Ak-KIiuznr or Fair Kliazar and KAra- 
Kliazar or Dark Khazar ; description of two 
elements, history, 473-474; Wbito Kh»zars 
found settled in north Persia (close of the fifth 
ccntnry), 474 ; their movement to join White 
Hiipns of Badegliiz with whom they passed 
conquering into Indin, 4G9, 475-47G ; Gnrjjara 
hccame tho name of, by which tho bulk of 
the great sixth century hordo was known, 
4TG ; 431 ; 446 ; 449 ; 455 ; 45G ; 401 r 469 ; 
470. Sec Gujar. 

Kit ED a : or Kaira, head-quarters of Kaira Dis- 
trict, 10. 

KhedavAxs : BrAhmnns, 1 ; origin of namo ; 
chief settlements ; traditional origin; divisions 
Idj and l hi Iru. into, origin of divisions. 
10-11. 

Kued-Bkaji.ma : placo of pilgrimage, 519 ; 
temple to Brahma at, xxxvi. 

KhetkafAl : gunrdian spirit, xxxv. ; 200 ; god 
of boundaries, 292, 354. 

Kuijaro : Sam: tree, its use in building mar- 
riage pillar of BharvAds, 269, 270 ; its dread ; 
Maino or maternal uncle spirit living in, 270 
and note 3. 

KniJDA : sec Kliijaro. 

KniMO : Dhcdn snint, 341. 

KhodiAd MAta : goddess, shrine at Rajdpur 
near Sibor, worshipped by Goliils, xxxvi., 
136 ; 247 ; 363 ; 503. 

Khoeoduakvo : lap- filling, 31, 32. Sco Preg- 
nancy. 

Kidney disease : see A'inbhoi. 

Kids : worship of, offerings of, 57- 

KixxtdarS : keeper of VAnia’s shops, 79, 80. 

Iunq: divino origin of, worship of, belief in 
kingworahip among different nations, 411 
and note 1, 442 and noto 3. Woesiiiffeks, 
sect of, 441, noto 1. 

Kingfisher ; called Kilkanth or Chds, believed 
to be an incarnation of Sliiv, worship of, 382. 

KirtANS: thanksgiving songs, 25._ 

Kig-chc-xO : namo given to Gurjjaro country 
by Hiuou Tsiang (a.d. G39), 479- 

KodikAh: or Mula-DwArka, xi, 

Kof.i, : seo Cuckoo. 

Koui-As : early tribe, 320-321. 

Kolis ; strength and distribution, 237 ; mean- 
ing of name, 237 and notcl, 455 noto 2; 
origin, said to be aboriginals of plains or 
civilised Bliils; said to bo of samo stock as 
Rajputs, 237 and noto 2 ; said to be Milnras 
or Mclirs, that is Gnjars, 237-238, 455 and 
noto 2 ; 499 ; intermediate layer between 
UjU Varan and Kali Pa raj races, x. ; lower 
classes of Mnsalindn prisoners allotted to 
the cesto of, -144 ; Rajput marriages with, 
23S and noto 2 ; 239 and note 1; list of 
Rujput-Koli ThVtkardds or ' v -2ordlings of 
northern Gujar.tt, x., 238 and note 2 ; main 
divisions of, distribution, subdivisions, 239. 
and note 2 ; appearance ; house ; dress, 245 ; 
food, 240 ; occupation — robbers and tliicrcs, 
Surat Tnlabdns ns husbandmen, other 
pursuits, 246-247 ; religion, goddess-worship, • 
animal worship, followers of various sects, 
their places of pilgrimage, . 247 ; customs 
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— Irfftli, Clibntbl worship, 2 IS ; marriage, four 
forms of, ceremonies in, 2 IS 250; divorioj 
polygamy, 230 ; death ; social position, 231, 
Satlots and Tithers, BIO, 523-521. 

Eai m ■ ongin nnd historj, 21 1. 

ChunraHt/ds : also tailed .Tah'fngri Is, name, 
subdlv iaions, wild race, onco tlie terror of 
Gnyardt, body o£ organised plunderers in 
revolt (a.i>. IS19nnd 1823), 2.->9nnd notes 
3 to 5, 210 nnd note 1. 

Dulutdis ; properly Taltarit, look like 
Kanbls, 241, 

Qcdxydt ; considered bigbest tribe of Kolis, 
24 1 -245. 

Khunts : borderers, sail A tribe, their chiefs 
known ns iter, their early lender- Dhfindli 
. Kh&nt, lkttal Klidnt, Jc-a or .lc«lng, tlnir 
neli icv e incuts, 2 10 and notes 2 to 4, 2 H and 
note 1. 

Pdiantadiya * : meaning of name, 211 nnd 
note 2 ; htgh-spinted and daring tribe, 
successful soldier- and robbers by land and 
sea, 2il ; successes by land (v.D. 1535 nnd 
1705) ; expeditions and victories by sea 
in cnrly years, ns pirates in the Gulf of 
Cambay, their reputation as skilled nnd 
daring seamen, 241 note 3, norat points, 
jVInhi K&ntba Kolia hired to commit 
bnrglarics in Saint, 2 12 nnd note 3; good 
points, 212 and noto 1 j Bishop Heberts 
description of, 212-243 ; attempts to 
plunder in Kaim (a.d. 1832-1835), peaceful 
husbandmen, 243. 

Shifts ; once noted pirates, 213, 

Talabdas : also called DliirfUs, meaning of 
name, their origin, x., 243 nnd notes 2 and 
3 ; Rajput marriages with ; subdh isioils, 
243 and note 4; peaceful husbandmen. 
Colonel Williams’ description of, 24 1. 
Taldhhjas : strain of Bhil blood in, 245 and 
noto 1. 

Kolvo : Clidran lhaqaf, 220. 

Koxkanagth ; Brdhmans, 43S. See ChitpV 
vans. 

IConknXs : Early Tribe, x , 290, 321-322. 

Kobs: second name of the tribe of Kush Ins, 
470, 471. Subordinate trader- of Sindh 
Khotri caste, seem more likely to be Loluinits 
or Bhiti.is, 491. 

Kota ; con -killing tribe on Eilgiris, 4G9 noto 

lvorxABKEsuvAn ; of Ehad&t Mnbmli, family 
deity of KhadAy at is, 72. 

Kottbesoh 7 miswriting for Harslia, 441 note 

EitisnNA : incarnation of Vishnu, xwvi. ; 
530 ; ns philosopher nnd expounder of the 
eclectic school, 532 ; wor«Mpp -d by Valbtbh i- 
ehAris, 533 ; hero of tho Xlalubhirit, 531 j 
peacock bis favourite bird, 381 ; Kndamb 
tree sacred to, 384; offerings of flow era to. 
409 ; said to bo bom in Bad-Guj irs, 4S2 j 
bis defeat hi Dndrka, his people retired ne*t 
rnd north to Gajni and fcnmnrhand after 
lus defeat, 416 note 4 ; Kanahsen set on the 
throne of, at Dwdika, 4G2 5 4, 9 ; 2o" 

Km rrlKA ; staT chamber, 352 

Ivkodttas : Un-Indian Buddhist converts 
cam Budlm's relies, 440 note 1 . 


KsiiATJiAIMS: me ming of ; i ivmrd to )’C I\t.1iv 
t riyaa, 415 .md note 7 ; Bndd1ii*t, convert'd 
to*jjrthinani«m, 111. 

KsiiATtaiis : ruling or warrior cla-s, admis- 
sion of foriignin into, cf inrf/i iduot 
conquerors, Hindu tlitorn- helping null 
admission, 111 ; Hug worship, sect of 
hing-wor-hippiM, its t< at. 111 note Ij 
iti-{nnus of an individual conqueror or a 
private forvigntr admitted as, 411-413; 
instances of ndmi--ion of Conynrrot > 
tribe or Jfotde nuimu', 413. 143 j in-tame* 
of form of name making julmi<-ion rasv, 
415-110 j instances of cittain invadvr* who 
entered India na allies 1* ing nice p toil as, 
417 j iiistanecs of et.rtaln of tbo invaders 
by dovotion to Brihinans obtaining position 
ns, 41S-150; modem itstanres of clv=-,r-s 
gaining rank among, 451-452 ; ln-taims 
of foreign tribes gaining rank among Rajputs, 
Affnihtla*, 413, 419; Sitoihtli or Gobi is, 
4-13, 152 ; Chul'nn* in the Chittagong Hills, 
4.51; Gurkhas, Khni, Jdtx, 131-452; 
Mnrdthtis, 442 note G on page 413, 452; 
foreign invader- who aided tbo Br.ilini ms, 
admitted as, 133, Ynvanas, Pahlava-, 116 , 
Knsh »n, Jnc-.Inc, Klinzir, Turk, White Hupn, 
*447,419, Gurjjnrns, 413, 4.59; upper <h»s 
of Mnsalmdn captives of warfA.D. 1091-1113, 

, a d. 1177-1179), 4 13, 411. See Foreigner. 

Ivsiiav A : ace Consumption. 

Ktnirn 1 ‘AXTrt s 6 IS. See Religions Seels. 

Kumai KnA*c ; great Manrliu Emperor of 

. Cldna, policy towards lii- subjects, 1 12. 

IvcviXniLA : a lhatta, fir-fc ol tbo religious 
fonndcra or apostles, 533. 

KtrvinllXns ; potters, other names, 169 and noto 
2 ; tools, pottery, 169-190. 

Kfs VNB : dn ision of Gurjjaras, 470, 491, 

Krsii: non of Rim, Kusane Gujjiras claim 
descent from, 171, 

Kfsiia ; grass. Seo Darbha 

KusirAs* ; capital of Tn-Qa/nlai in Fnryblna, 
4"0 noto 2. 

KubhAxb: Horde of Foreigners (re. 130), 
435 ; called Great Vutchi, 469 ; elements in 
tbo liorilo of, that entered India (me. .50), 
45G ; Sahas and Ku«h".ns practically tho 
same j Greek inllaenej on, before their 
start {me 120), 466 n.te 3j conquered in 
Western India, 43'*; >-i;ggc-tcd relationship 
with Kush, ilc-ceiiilants of Indians not 
likely, 145, 41C,fire reverencin'- element in, 
147 ; Gujir-’ identiticntion vviib,470 ; 461 ; 
402 j 4C9. See Foieignou 

Laddho Ktcitro ; Khavas of Gondnl, 23G. 

LAns ; SLlsliri Vftnil«, fake name from Uit- 
dosli ; A'-bipuri their family deity*} Lid 
ai omen noted for tisto m Ares-, 72. 

Lahi-Utarm ; sin-re moving ceremony among 
.Mntia Ktnbii, 109. 

LAKiirvn : Jlrila R vjput chief- hip, 127. 

LAKsnvtAsOAn’S i'Airii i BIS. Ste Religious 
tects, 

Lasshmisi : goddc«s, wo. 1C. 

T*Xt,a : meaning of torln, Gl and note 1. 

LiAtnr.o % AlusalmXn siint, 33G. ‘ 
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LAi.dAs : SAdliu, Mindvi saint, object of 13ban> 
falls' reverence, 11 C. 

Hit As : Hindis in European service, known 
a*, 339 and note 2. 

JjAzo : Foni bhagttl, 201. 

LAlvApI : snake-clinrmcr, H. 

Lamp : worship of tiro as, 366. 

Language : Gujarati, xiv.-xv. ; peculiarity of, 
among Brahma- K Rhatris, 00 ; Dht-tl&a, 3.'!0 
anil unto 2; Early Tribes, 290 ; Miirwari*, 
303 ; llajputs, 130; bhrAvaks, *JS; Vanias, 
75. 

LAl’-niMNO: ceremony. See Pregnancy. 

Lagcaur : skilful long-voyage sailors, 019, 021. 

LAT*»r8H : old name of south Gujaidt, L&ds 
named after, 72. 

LA'till : Gulnl ltajpnt chief-hip, origin, 125- 

120 . 

Lava : eon of Ham, Bir-Gujnrs claim descent 
from, 4S2. 

Lavas : or Lor«, Ajmer Gnjars, origin of, 
connection with Gujnr.it Knnhis, ‘191, -192, 

Layman : f.c Gralinsth. 

Lnoorn ; account, See KhAtvVahi. 

Lf.OV.Yt : Major, hi* de-eriplion of Bhils, 205 j 
note 2 ‘, 296 iimo 3 ; 297 iio'c 2. i 

LEt.v : Mr. F. N. I’., on Kolis, 237 note 2. 

I.IU'UOSY : disrate, its cure, 363. Fee Dircasc. 

Lr.VA : division of Gnjurot Knnbis. See 
Kanbls, 

IiKVJiES : poet ar.d echnlnr, hi* desire to rank 
European* among Kshitriva*. 442 note 3. 

LlctiiiAvif : Uii-ltuVmn BuildM-t convert*, 
claim Buddha V relic*, 4 IC note 1. 

Linin' : element, deity prodding over, 31$. 
Sco Fire j Teja«. 

I.IMACU : goddi-«, shrine in I’altan, 230, 233. 

LlJUJPt: .Iliftli Uajput chieWdp, 127. j 

Lutnno : ntm tree, regarded ns lmmc of 
Vishnu, worship of, in attack of Rjnnil-pox ; { 
juice of, drunk on tlr»l of Chaitra, 3S5. 

Ltso ; phallus of Shiv, xxxv. ; 031 ; 5tl j drop- 
ping of water over, 318, 355, See Shiv. 

Lizard : 3S0. 

Lott An As : traders, si, note 3; strength and 
dUtrilmtion, Gi), 121; iiam.<, 321 and notes 
1 and 2 ; divisions, religion, 122 ; Faid to Iw 
of Afghiln origin, 453 nud note 3. 

Loiikot : taken to be LAborc, 491 ; fort of, in 
KAshnur, fill and note 6. 

Longing-soothing : rite. Sec Garblm-ltnksbnn. 

LonkarachhA: still-sect of blivet A mbari 
Shr&vnk*, 105- 100, See MirAvak fHcligiiinJ. 

LuitAus : iron worker*, claim descent from 
Piilivo j created by I’Arvali j lril)'ii and local 
surnames; six divisions, 190; craft, shop, 
tools, religious Sects, 11) lj customs, 101-392. 

LtJSAlt : Fomvnnfil race', movement frnn 
D<vdrka to tbo west anti north to Gijni and 
Samarkand after di-fcit of Krishna ; said to 
have founded Jesalmlr on their return to 

• India, 416 note 4. 

LukAvAiia : Sulanki Rajput chiefsbip, 120. 

Lunuab : see UolAs. 


r Acinus: Fenfarers, strength, name, dlvi* 
I si oils, origin, CIO j character, occupation, 
beliefs, 620. Sco Seafarers. 
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MacMurdo : Captain, Ms description of Sodbn 
l'arinAr women, 128. 

Madan s ged Cupid, arrows of, 382. 

MamivAchAui : 181,530. See Religions Sects. 

MA tilt as AciiArya : Orissa Brahman, founder of 
Brahma FampradAya, 534. 

Madiiavoah’s l’AMit ; 046. Fee. Religious Sects. 

M agar : roe Alligator. Dev, 380. 

MAait : Sanskrit poet. SbrimAli BrAhman, 10. 

Maoii : Persian priests, styled as Bennan or 
BrAbmnn, 440 note 4. 

Maoha : made BrAhman*, 500; priestly class of 
Futith MarwAr, said to he Mihirn UrAhmans. 
430 ; their origin ; suggested to be Zoroa-trians 
or Mnheds ; worship of Mihircshwnr intro- 
duced by, priests .to OswAls and ether 
Marw Ar HirAvnks, 440 nnd note 4 ; Gurjar 
ilement in, 500. Fee Militra HrAlimnn*. 

Mario: fUH in, of Indian Brahmans, of Bnd- 
dld-t*, of Tartars, of the Hyrknninn wizard, 
437 and notes 2 to G. 

Maoiciak: Andiehyns ns, 7; Gorjis ns, 110* 
Buddhist*. 437 note G. 

Marcus : military tribe, become Hindus, 452. 

MAnXimXitVT : the epic poem of the heroic 
nge, Kri-lmn a* its hero, 531 j Bhagvnd Gita 
inc’.udeil in, 532 ; authority in, of BrAbmnn 
marriage witli any of the four castes, 435, 416 
note 3, 4 17, 4 19. Fee Epics. 

MaiiAdkv : god. See trim-. 

Marxian: conned of leading men among 
MAnvAtis, 105 -, Sonih, 200; VAnifts, 93. 

MaiiakAi.i : gothic**, xxxr. 

MAltAi.AKSmu : goddess, xxxv., of K' lhdpur, 
32; Sf.ri, of S hrindl, daughter of the sage 
Bhrigu, 73, 97, 9«, 200. 

Maha-mava : gothic**, xxxv. • 205. 

Mahan Amy A : great name-telling Vcdic rite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of the rite, 38. 

M vii An : title of respect among Gujars, 493. 

MaiiahAjA* : great kings, title ol the descen- 
dants of Vallablia, religious heads of Valla* 
bh.lcli.lri sect, 5G, 01, 89 ; 53G. 

MahArAshtra UuAiihanb ; gnbdivision of 
Drivel BrAhmnns, 3 note 1. 

MaiiA Faram*ATI : goddess, xxxv. 

MaiiAsiuvauAtrA -. Shiv’s Eight, 23 note 5. 

MahAstuAn : great place, original settlement, 
1 ; 4. 

MAhAtmvas: that is glory-dcscriblng tracts, 
533. Fro 1’urAns. 

M AtiAvttt A6 vA Mt : (n.r. 527), Inst Tirthankar of 
ShrAvak*, 110 ; 114 and note 2. 

MahAwaneo : Buddhist historical work, 445 
note 5,' 

Mahi : river, family goddess of Mob l Kdntia 
Koiis, xxxv., 217* - ' 

Mahi As : a tuibulcnt tribey claim KAtbi cuigi i. 


Mahmud Br.o aba: (a.d. 1509 ), Ms destruction 
of Bor* ml town ami its peo 2 >le, 8, 

Mahcda : liquor, xxx. 

Maithiua -, subdivision of Gaud BrAhmnns. 1 
■ notol. 

Maitrakab: that is Mihiras, McJb, or Horn 
4 86, 492. See Mihiras, 

Maize : grain, worship of, 391. 

lhlin S> preparation, xxxili. Fee 

1 tikudi. 
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Maeardhtaj : founder of JethvAs, 127. 

Makar BinkrAnt s holy day, 394. 

MakAtatikaq-ARA i Glinr Maudala, territory 
given to Chohdns, 484, 

Makhan Dm: goddess, story about lamp 
burning at Ratanpur, 361. 

MaryAnas : Bajpnts, peasant proprietors, 130. 

Max A.Y A : or Vikiama era (b.C. 57) foundation 
of, 462. 

Maxayah : Alalloi of Multin, conquered MAlwa, 
founded Milam era, 462. 

Malcolm: Sir John, 60 note 5; notice of 
BliAts and their mode of revenge, 210 noto 
3; of Chdrans as guards or valdvas, 217 
notes 2 and 8 ; 295 and. notes 1 and 2 ; 462 
note 7, 

Mam-making : rite, See Pumsavana. 

MAlia : Jddcja Rajput ehiefship, 126. 

MAlis : professional husbandmen, said to be 
Knnbis, religious sects followed by, faith in 
early beliefs, snake worship, 163, 172, 

MAlpcR: KAthod ehiefship, 128. 

MAlwa-Dohaii : route, ahriao of Kdlika on, xi. 

MAsto: spirit as maternal uncle, lives in 
khijaro tree, his dread, 270 and note 3, 284- 
285. 

MandavAb : Saturday, 403. 

Mandavb : god, 257* 

MandATBI : goddess, temple of, at Mull, wor- 
shipped by Parmdrs, 136. 

Mandebslo : European traveller (A.n. 1638), 
his notice of skill and honesty of Surat and 
Catnbay Vdnids, 78 note 1. 

MAnekstambha : raby pillar, worship of, 36. 

MAnbktbAiu Pone ii : pearl-making fullmoon. 
Observances, 399. 

Manual : sec Mars. 

MangalvAb : Tuesday, 401. 

MAngs : early tribe, 290, 323-324. 

MAnsa: Chdvada Rajput ehiefship, 124, 

MAnSarovar s sacred pond, miraculous power 
of water, 366. 

Manus law-giver ; hia law about divinity in 
king’s body, 435. 441. 

MAbAtoA; Brdlimans, 2; said to be Persians, 
439, 412 note 6 ; called Bhirdjis, known as 
Ghenims or robbers, 458. 

Maboo Poio : 470 note 1. 

MAbgjeanthis : sect. See Religions Sects. 

MarimAta: goddess, 323 ; temple of, 576. 

MabjAdis : Yaishnav laymen, 119 ; 348; 536. 

MAkkandbea Pc ran •, 532. See Purina. 

Marriage : Vivdtaa, rites and ceremonies re- 

, latingto, among Bharvdds, 269, 270 - 2S5; 
Bli&ti&s, 120 - 121 ; Bribmans, 39 - 47 ; Kan- 
bis, 168-160; Kdynsths, 62-63, 65-66; 
Kolis, 248 - 250 ; Rajputs, 111-147; fclird- 
vaks, 101; VAghrts, 617; Vdnids, 90-93; 
contracts among Rajputs, 17 noto 2 ; rotes, 
45. See Customs. 

Mars : Mangal, a planet, details of the worship 
of, 384, 391, 401-402. See Planet. 

MAbot: 348. See Vdyu. 

MAkwAbi : Shrdvaks, strength, 103 and note 
1 ; Mdrwdr their original home, movements ; 
appearance, dress, 'ornaments, language, 103 
and note 2 ; food, character, calling^, start 
as shopkeepers and moneylenders,” 104. and 
note 1 ; customs, 104-103 ; religion,, 10 5 - 110. 


MAsiso: monthly death coremony, performed 
by Brihmans, 50; Vdnids, 96 ; Knnbis, 163, 

HAstAns : Andvala Brdbmans, known as, 
meaning of, 4 and note 1. 

Mascdi : Arab writer, 434 and note 7 ; 439 
noto 2, 470, note 2 ;-498, note 2. 

Matag : goddess, 205. 

MAta Mebi : ehe-camcl, 377. 

MAtAs ; deities or goddesses of north Gujrfrdt, 
xxxr. See Goddesses. 

Matiicba : place of pilgrimago, 119 ; 157 ; 
16S ; 176 ; 220'; 649. 

Matia: see Kanbis. 

MAtri G ata : Sidhpnr so called, 549. 

MAtrikAs s goddesses, installation of, 41; 

Matsyanaoab: sec Vairdtpur. 

Matsyavediia ; fish test, 58 note 2. 

MAviii Dev : worship of, by Konknds, 292. 

MAta or MahAmAya ; S'akti or Matd so call- 
| ed, xxxv. 

i McOrindle ; his Megasthencs, l noto 2. 

■ McJIckdo : 485 notes 1 and 8. 

I Measles : see Gobro. 

Med : Mher, title, 463. 

MedapAlA ; first capital of Gohils, 495 noto 4, 

Meds : leaders of White Hupo. hosts under the 
name Mihiras ; 463 ; 479 ; 492. See Mcrs. 

Megasthenes : by McCrindle, process of found- 
ing local Brdhman classes described in, 1 
note 2 ; 435- 

MEiiEnAjPANTms : sect, 191. See Religious 
Sects. 

Meutar ; prince, title of the headman of de- 
pressed classes, 333 note 1. 

Meuulo : or Mevlo, rain-god, praise-singing bj 
Bhil and other women during holding off of 
rain, 355. 

Meladi ; or Meldi, goddess, 247, 335 ; 363 ; 
famous spirit, 417. 

Melvill: Captain, on. Kolis, 237 note 2 ; on 
Bhils, 295, note 1. 

Menander -. Buddhist saint, 445, 447 and 
note 7. 

Merchants : Gujar element in, 499 and noto 3. 

Mercury : planet Budha, details of worship, 
402. See Planet. 

MeHs : or Meds, that is Mihiras, 492 ; strange 
central Asian tribe, 493 note 1 ; said to be 
Yalabhis or Ddlis ; - same as Gurjjaras ; 
obirf traces of, in country near Ajmer in 
RajputAna, in west KAthiAw&r, in Mdrwdr; 
namo, its application; found settled in 
Gujar At, Mdrwdr, and Sindh; importance and 
power from seventh to eleventh century, 492 ; 
took leading part in W bite 'Huiyi invasion; 
identification with Gujars; Jtajputdna, Mera, 
their homo; movements p Ajmer Mere, four 
branches, sameness with Gujars proved, 493 ; 
divisions qfT Chohdn Me’ra, 494 and 'note 1 ; 
Balod McrS", Mars, or Miri of Chitor, 49 1 and 
notes 2?»nd 3 ; Ookit, 496 and note 3 ; Gnjardt 
Mera, called Mk?rs, class of herdsmen, claim 
Rajput descent, clans among, 235 - 283. See 
Meds, Mihiras. 

Merc KjiavAs : of Navdnagor, his infiucnce 
.with the Jam, 147 note 1. 1 

Meteors : falling stars, 400. * 

MkvAdAs: xi, note' 3; Brahmans, 2/3, 11. 
Vanias, Meshri, 72 ; 8hrAvn.Tr, 96. 
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MrAvAs s Musnlmdn seafarers, CIO, 622. See 
Seafarers. 

Minin; or Mir, title of respect, 493. 

jVlllilHAKCl.A : great White Iliipa conqueror, 
439 ; 412, 459 ; 487 ; groat champion of 
lirulinmns, 413 nolo 1 ; Shiv worshipper, 442 
note 3 ; lir.-t leaning to buddhism, disgust 
for it, determination to stamp o«t buddhism, 
497 ; oppression of Ihiddhist SVkas, 413 
twin 1 ; doing < with the invaders, 414 note l ; 
admitted to he ft high caste Hindu, 4 42 ; 
held to ho n god, 501 ; glorified after death, 
502 note 4 } 440, note 4 ; 441. 

MuuiiAS s also called Med*, 473 ; Sanskrit 
form of Med or Mor, 479 ; Maitrukax are tl»o 
fame as, 470, 492; leading inrnding horde, 

439, 455; name of fifth relit nry honle, 431; 
leading element in gnat White Iliiija honle, 
4<5I note 5 ; champions of HrAlim-m*, 433 ; 
respectful name for Gurjjarns, 479 ; either 
Gurjjnras or comrade trilics in name invasion, 
491; VAlfa or Haifa of Vnlibhl are, 470, 
489 ; 8i«odifa probably are, 443. 4G2 ; Talahda 
Kolb known to have been, 455 ; Moris of 
Chitor weie, 410: 4G1 note 5; title, 471 ; 
priests known ns Mnglm llrulinmtH, 439, 410. 
See Mnglia. 

Jfmiiu:siiWA.n s avoraliip of, started by Mnglms, 

440, 

Mltuvrs Indian, grain, worship of, 391. 

Mill t flee Mihir. 

ilm.lT' 1 -AiiMrni : 2 ; firet mention of IvAthiA- 
wrtrin, 259. 

MntAT-J-SlK Ayn.un ; mention of Iho Kb Ants 
in GirnAr in, 21 1 «• to 1 ; 219. 

MiTrti NaJAK ; nvcet look, children liable to tli o 
Influence of, 427. lice Witches. 

Mitjio j see Salt. 

Morm ; ecnl ro tie-beam, erection ceremony, 201. 
See Dwellings. 

Mocins : Leather-worker 1 *, said to bo originally 
Rajputs of OliAmpAner ; tribal surnames ; 
local divisions ; sections according to call- 
ings, 192; names of callings; shoomnking ; 
tools ; character, 193 ; religious seels; cus- 
toms, 194-195. 

MonnV.liA town on the Viflmk river, place of 
great antiquity, gives name to Modhs, 11 and 
note 2 ; 72 and uota 1. 

Modus : llrdhmoni, immigrants from Upper 
India, 2 ; slmiKtli and distribution. 3 ; sub- 
clashes, 1 1-12; Viinid*, subdivisions, form an 
important element in the VAnla community ; 
trace of ltnjput descent in, 72. 

Mo none An ; mango-blossom drinking among 
It nj puts, 140. Kee Itajpute. 

Mo>rAi s gad-less, 200, 

MonastSiucs « Sbrav.ik. bVo Apfaarfa. 

Monday: sacred to the moon, - 397 ; beliefs 
about, 400-401; lihrAvim and MArgsbirsli, 
23 note G, 

MOSKiiir; considered sacred, ITamnnAn the 
god of, fumes from burnt dung of, supposed 
to drive away spirits, 377-378. 

Month : Hindu, is n lunar month, number of 
days, beliefs about the first day of, the 
last day or.Am.lH of,' days, of, snored to Iho 
jnoou, ’397. See L’lancfc (Moon), 


Moos : the, a planet, worship, 396-401 j offer- 
ings, 40D, See Planet. 

Mourn t llujputs, peasant proprietors, 130. 
Mouyada : VAghela chief ship, 129. 

Monvi- Jade; n. Itajput chicfsliip, 12G.J 
Alos.Ur : party of wife’s relations on her 
fatlior's sido, going with presents to the hus- 
band's bouse, 94. 

3 Tor A : village in Surat District, 1, 12 and 
nolo 1. 

Mo ranAs : DrAbmaus, 1 ; places of settle- 
ment, traditional and legendary nocount of 
immigration into GnjnrAt, 1; 12 and notes 
1 and 2 ; customs, 13, 

MnAosimi: a mansion of tho moon, 353. 
Miutvda’JAVA : death conqueror, name of 
Shiv, 531. 

1 AlniTVONJ.WANA Jap: prayers offered to Shiv, 

. 531. 

iff dan : hair-cutting, or head-shaving or caul, 
corresponding to chudakurma a Ycdic rite, 
riles performed among Brahmans, 35-30; 
lJrnhma-Kshatris 57 ; ltAynsllis.Gl ; Rajputs, 
140-141. Seo Customs. 

Mijhakrau s festival, observed by Hindus and 
oarly tribes, 303. .seo Tomb Worship, 
j Mtmt ■ Sir William, Sanskrit texts, 434 notes 
I 8 ami 9 ; 435 notes 2 and 3. 

| Mrititis : police headmen, 150 and note I. 
MuKTiNATlt : god of salvation, emblem of god 
blnv raised by RAm, 12 note 1. 

Muktii’uki : modem Mota in Snrnt District, 
said to be founded by It Am, 12 note 1. 
MOda-DwAiika s si. too KodinAr. 

MudakAja I.: king of AnabilavAda (A.D. 9G1- 
, DM/, founder of ! lie Sohinki lino of Aunliiht- 
I vAda kings, *199 note 2 ; is said to have invited 
Andiohyn and other IlrAliuinns to hoip him 
in holding a sacrifice, (i, 7 and note I, 
Mui.auAja II. : king of AntiliilnvAda (1177- 
1179;, forced Musalm&u captives of war to 
bceomo low class Hindus, 439 note 1, 414, 
Mom : ParmAr Itajput cliiefsbjp, 127. 
MudnAyak : imago of oliief Tlrthankar in Jain 
temple, 111. 

Mtr.vooosn ; tiolio, natural enemy of the serpent, 
worship of, 378. 

Munim: contidcntial clerk of VAnia bankor, 
79, 80, 81. 

Munja : tho spirit of a thread-girt and un- 
married Brilhinan lad, 3S5. 

MON J MCKUAiiA : girdle of munj grass, 37. 
Muiiri Manoiiaiui : god, worshipped by 
MAiulvi KhArvAs, 522, 

Mutsadis : clerks of tho crown, GO. Soo 
kslyastliB. .- . 

. 1 *V 

ADAotmADt : red thread binding to a preg- 
nant woman’s wrist, 03. 

NAo ; see Serpent. 

NAq-Ai shrine of, at Angkor in Cambodia, 502 
noto 4. 

Nao.vii : fort in the Sivaiik bills, 444. 

NAoaiu : loiding tribe oE Qtijars of tlio STortli- 
IVoJt Provinces, 494. 

JTAo.t nju'NA : aids Kanislika to work out a 
broador Buddhism, *142. 
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NAG as Kotiab : tribe of BrAhmans in Kangra, 

4 note 2. 

NAgAKB : Brahmans, xi. note 3, sii.note 4 ; 

2 ; strength and distribution, 3 ; divisions ; 
claim Yadnngar ns tlicir original scat ; 
places of settlement ; subdivisions named 
after places of settlement, 13, 16 and 
note 2; relations of suMivisions, 13; 
traditions about origin, wonted by Slnv 
to officiate at his marriage j to officiate at his 
sacrifice; children of a Ndg by a Brlhiran 
girl, 14-16 j suggestions as to origin from 
traditions, 16 noto 1 ; traces of foreign 
origin, 438 and notes 8 and 0; original 
race believed to bo G a jars, 404, 501 and notes 
1 to 6 ; Vanias, Me'hri, called Bam NAgnrs, 
civm Vadnagar as their original seat, family 
deity of, 73. 

KAiiAitsuar : head of the Vcfnia community, 
96- 

NAgaS : foreign tribes vaguely culled ; admit- 
ted as Rajputs, 460 note 2, 45S note 5 ; 
priests of, admitted ns BrAhmans ; consi- 
dered the best of BrAhmans, 438, 4(j3 note 2. 
NA&PAXCHiH s cobra’s fifth, 23 note 5 ; wor- 
ship of the NAg or serpent on, 37;), 

NAgs : (Serpents;, traditions connecting NAgar 
BrAhmans with, 15 note 1. 

NaqatAna : Parthian or Sftkn, 435 ; his family 
stock name, his conquests in AIAlwa, Konknn, 
and the Dakhan, his coins and public works 
in the Konkan ; is said to be the re-birth of 
ParslmrAm, 497-498 and note I3 elements 
of his army, 4G1 note 2. 

M At coAs : early tribe, 290 ; origin, 325 ; lawless 
limits (A.D. 1826), raids, disturbances (A. D, 
1338, 1851, 1857, 1»6S), 326 ; customs, 327- 
828 ; four chiefs, 328. 

Naikb ; early tribe, 290, 324 - 325. 

NAehudAs ; captains on country craft, 520. 
KAlieiu : tree, its nnt an emblem of tho 
family goddess, coco anut also offered to 
other goddesses, 385. 

NalkAntha : fen tract in Dbolka and Viram- 
gdm tdiufcas, 6 06. 

Hit, RAja : holds a horse sacrifice near Bor- 
sad, 8 note 1. 

KAma Karma: or naming, the seventh Vedio 
rite, 31 note 3, 84- 35. See Naming. 
NAmbuhi ; BrAhmans of the Malab&r Coast, 
etiange marriage practice, 439 noto 1. 
Names : choice of, 34 and noto 1, 35 note 1 j 
of children born after performing certain 
rites, 367-368. 

Naming : rites and ceremonies of, among 
,, BrAhmans, 34 - 35 ; Rajputs, 139 - 140 ; other 
castes. 119; 158'; 190; 243; 2S9; 303, 
Bee Customs. 

Nanas : religious hero of the Sikhs, 336, 453, 
NAnak I’utrab ; passed as Brahmans, .438, 

* Nandi : sage, 15. 

Naxdikeshvar : Mnhidev, of Nifndod, 73, 
NiKDivEAKSkA ; see PAlaspiplo. 

Navdo ; ronghad Rajput, founder of Patani 
branch of Pirajia’Sonis, 198. ace Son is. 
NAndod : Guiar dynasty and kingdom near, 
xii. ; capital of RAjpipln, 13, 72. 

NAkdobAb : BrAhmans, 13 ; VdniAs, 72. 1 


Nandshanreb: Mr., on Bhil subdivisions, 295 
note 2 ; on Badvds’ fierviccs during epidemic* 
lu Rcwa KAntha, 502 noto 1 ; on Ntfikda 
origin, 325 note 1. 

NasdyAnAs ; Brthmans, 15, 

NArAs : village in Kaira District, 1C. 

NApAls : BrAhmans, 10, 

Nau anil NArAyan : names of Yishnn, 532. 
NAnASSAH; 247. 

NArAyaviiau : memorial Bcrvice, performed 
to get rid of hatTenness, 869. 

Narbada ; river in GujarAt, al«o known ns 
ltcvo and RciAji, 213; its sncrcducss, 549; 
bones of tho dead thrown in, 350, Sea 
Rivera. 

Narsinu Mehta : NAgar BrAliman saint of 
JnnAgad, 93 note 1. 

NAiisirtrB; town In Prflanpnr, 73, 96. 
NAnsirunAs j VaniAs, Mcsltri, 73 ; Shrdvak, 
96. 

NABVA : shnrc'nold village, 166. 
NAsik-Treicbak : place of pilgrimage, 12 
note 1 ; 119, 549. 

NAtiidvAr ; chief shrine of VallnbhcbArya 
at, 636 ; shrine of Bhrinrftbji at, 549 ; placo 
of pilgrimage, 119; 519. 

KayAkagar : d.uleja Rajpnt chicfsliip, 126. 
NavrAtea ; ten days of Aslirin, 24 note. 
NckAdib: purest class of Gujors among the 
Ajmer Gurjjaras, 49 1. 

NepAl : introduction of Hinduism tn, 451; 
pcoplo of 0110 caste iu ancient ages in, 
division into four ea-tes, 43C. 

Nepalf.ss.s their stock, converted to Hindu- 
ism by Brdliinans, 451. 

Nerwer : B tills, tribe of, 497- 
Nesaks : class of Charans in Kacbli, 488. 
Newport: Captain, 3 note 2. 

Niebuhr : European traveller (a.d. 1763), 
notices VAnia skill and character, 78 note 1 * 
NilkANTH s bird, held sacred, worship of, 157 
173, 175, 220, 382. Seo Kingfisher. 

NimAs : Meshrl VdniAs, tshiinlrtji family 
deity of, 73 ; pbr&vak, 96 and note 1. 
Ni.ubAkka: founder of Sanakadi Satnpra • 
daya, 633. 

Nina.ua : tribe of Bbils in south Udepnr, 295 
note 2. 

N nut aldAs : ascetic of Snrat, founder of tbe 
sect of Vaishnav MatiAs, 163, ' 

Nib bat : meaning of tho term, 442 noto 6 on 
page 443. 

NisuAdas; original settlors in tho B Am Ayan.x. 
Nishkeasiana 1 or Home-leaving, eighth Vedio 
rite, 31 noto 3 ; performance of xite daring 
girding ceremony, 37- 

Nokabsi : grand feast among Shrlvats, 103, 
Nolijtom : 23 note 5. * * v * 

Nouo : sec Mnngoosc. 

N ondhs : -registers. See Book Account. 
Nosoa goddess 5 shrine of, between A jnior and 
Pushkar, 483. 

Nukes class of BhAtids, 117 and note 6. 

• * ■ - 

O COtTATioy : o'r calling, of BhangiAs, 335 ; 
Bhdvsdrs, 178; Bhil*, 300; Brahma- 
Kshalris, 67 j Brahmans, 22 ; Bhedas, 340 ; 
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Early Tribes, 291 j Ghdnchis, 182 ; Kach- 
hids, 153 ; Kanbis,\5ft ; Kdyasths, Cl ; Kalis, 
246 * 247 ; Mdrwdris, 104 5 Mochis, 192 j 
Bajputs, 133 - 134 ; Sathvards, 176 j Vdnias, 
77-81. 

On'EEixos t mtido to gods or goddesses j two 
kinds of, Bloody'and Bloodless ; Bloody, names 
of goddesses to whom, and of classes by whom, 
made ; offering mndo by high caste Ilindus, 
days sacred for making ; animals offered ; 
mode of making the offering, 4U0 ; special 
mode of making an offering at the tomplo 
of Bahucbar.tji ; mode of making offerings 
by those who scruple to kill nn animal, 407; 
offerings made by Early Tribes, to gods, 
goddesses, khatras and paliyas, mode of 
making offerings, 407-408 ; bloodless, four 
kinds of ; made to Devi or MAtn, Shiv's 
consort; to G.inpnti ; to Ilanumdn ; to the 
Moon, 409 ; to Uliit, 408 ; to the spirits of 

- the dead; to tho Sun ; to Vishnu, 4tffl. 

OKir.isrANlUL : that is J3ct Dtvlirka, 48S note 8. 

Oaf Ad : vilbige in Surat District, traditional 
origin of, 12 and note 1. 

Omens: beliefs in, 4 1.9-410, two kinds of — 
Good and Bad j objects considered ns Good, 
138, 410-411 ; ns Bud, 138, 41 1-413 ; classes 
believing m, — Shuts, 213 ; Bhavi'jds, 225 ; 
Chdrans, -20 ; draftsmen, 178, 18), )82, 185, 
191, 194, 190, 200,' 2oG ; JItiJdms, 233 ; Hus- 
bandmen, 154, 157, 164, 172, 173, 174, 175 ; 
Bajpuls, 137. 

OriBM .- used as drug or narcotic, preparations, 
xxxiii. See Stimulants. 

OiiNAMKNTS : of Bhils, 298 - 299 ; Brdhixans, 
21, 53 ; Depressed Classes, 340, 34G ; liarly 
Tribes, 312, 314, 317, 318, 320, 321, 324, 
329, 330 j Herdsmen, 2(57, 23G, 28S ; Hus- 
bandmen, 173, 175; Kolis, 240; Bajpuls, 
132; Vilnius, 70. 

Osa -. or the frontier, town of Mandovad called, 
Oav.tls take name from, 97. 

OsrA : family goddess of Osvrfls, 97. 

Objanaoahi : city, eighteen miles north of Jodh- 
pur, gives nanio to Oavllls, 400 and note 9. 

OsyAlb : of Md near, were originally Solanki 
Bnjpnts, converted to Jainism, 463, 485 ami 
note C, 496 ; lire said to bo descended from 
Vaisya chief Anta ; divisions, 490-497 ; Gujar 
clement in, 485, 499 ; of Gujarat, Slirdvak 
VAtiias, divisions, story of origin, surnames, 
73, 9C-97. 

Ovanr : Mr., Snrvoy officer of Broach, mentions 
a Chirnn ini go. in Broach (a.d. 1812;, 218. 

Ovington Euiopcan traveller, his notice of 
VAnin skill, 78 noto 1 : of their modo of mental 
calculation, 80, 180 uoto 1. 

Own : bid of evil onion, 381. 


P ACJXTTSAN ; Shriivnl: holidays, poridd of, 113; 
details relating to, fasting during, )14nud 
noto 1 ; reading of Kalpasutra in, 114 and 
nolo 2 ; parikraman ceremony • (luring, 
114-116. ‘ , 

PadhAriAb : early tribe, 60C. . . ' 

PArntiAns ; Bajput peasant proprietors, 130 , ; 
•PAdhbaS : lowor class llftjputs, 123. 

* I ‘ * * 


Padua PebAk : 532. See Purdns. 

Padua SaUbhAyA.: Guru, Buddhist wizard, 
437. 

PAd-SiiAh : meaning of term, 78 noto 2. 

PahiiAYAB : or Partlunns, leading bordo of 
foreigners, 465 ; conquerors in Western India,' 
433 ; joined Kushan liordo in Kabul Valley, 
450 ; entranco into India, 455 ; converted to 
Buddln-m, 433 ; broken by Gantamiputra, 
448, 453, noto 4; tribe of, mentioned in 
Mnhiibhlirata, 4(51 noto 2, 

PaksiiAoiiat : sco Paralysis. 

PAtANQDlN-BEAUEEs: 504-605. Sco Bhois. 

PAi.Asmri.0 : tree, called Handicraksha, its 
sncreducss, worship of, 385. 

Pauiavas-. or Parthinns. Seo Pahlavas. 

PAbi: chief trade centre of MdrwAr, 16. 

PAliiAnA: Gohil Bajput chiefship, origin of 
tho house, 126 120. 

PAtjvAi. : Brahmans, said to liavo come from 
Marivdr ned Bajputdna, xi. noto 3, 2,16; 
created from local non-Br.lhmnn classes, 440. 

PauyAb : stones raised in memory of dead 
among wild tribes, 303-304,409; guardian 
stones erected m memory of Cliftrnn traya in 
ICftthiSwar villages, 218 and noto 1. 

Pall a : or PalUvn, lower clnssos in Madras, 
445 note 4. 

PaLUS : tribe in Madras pnriiicd by firo, 480. 

l’Au.U : see Dowry. 

I’ANCHASt ; or l’dnchds, meaning of torm, 70, 
435. 

Panciia MahAyratas : five main vows observ- 
ed by thrilvakSAdlius, 107, 108. 

PAnchaS : see Pancliam. 

PaNciiAsaE: dynastic seat, ix. ; town, 488. 

PaNchatantra : book of tales, 435. 

Panghatatan Dr.vs : five liouso gods, stona 
Liny for Mnliildev, stone Sh Aliy ram or 
picture of Shrindtkji for Vishnu, picture or 
nictal imago of S'akti, Bhatdni or Mata as 
the god less or mother, Qanpati, Hannmdn, 
xxxv. ; 393. Seo Religion, Planet (Sun). 

PanoiuihAo: daily dolo, 2). 

I’anchoavva : live cow gifts, names of, used 
in religious ceremonies, 372, 373. Sec Cow. 

Pancii MauAbuotAsi: five olomonts, mean- 
ing, 343. 

pANcn MAsi : fifth month pregnancy ceremony, 
93. 

Panchtietiti: or five shrines between Bliim- 
ntflli and Gopnulh, 549. 

PAKonvATl : noar Nftsik, 12, note 1. 

PAndays : at Vair&tpur, 232 noto 1 ; 294. 

Pandharpcr : place of pilgrimngo, 119 j 
Mirino of Vitlioba at, 619. 

PAnjarAyol: animal home, 115. fc’co ShrA- 
vaks. 

Panotx ; deadly infinenco of Sham or Saturn, 
403, Sco Saturn. 

Paea.tiyAs : degraded Br&hnmns, xii. noto 8, 10. 

Paralysis : disease, its euro 305. 

Paramaiiansab : ovdor of Sliqjv. ascetics,- 543. 
b'co Bhaivs. 

PArAbaeyAs I ’Brthmans, Id. . . • ■' 

ParabrurAm : great BrAhman-mnkor, 436, 438 ; 
, his massacre of Kslmtriyos, 56, 66, 177, 188 
I y noto 1, 441 ; said to have purified shipwrecked 
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strangers and made them BrAhmans, 43 8 ; 
his re-birth in person of 2fahapina, founds a 
kingdom in Dakhan, 498 and note 1» 
PAeasnAth s twenty-third Shrdvak Tirthankar, 
105. 

PabihAb: or Parihara, tribe of Agmknla 
Rajputs, 4S3 ; said to be Shiv-sprung, 449 
note 3> 484 ; called Pritikildw&ra ; Pratihara 
the Sanskrit form of, believed to be of Gujar 
stock j GAjtfn M&ta, lnck or *hri of, 484 ; two 
layers of, Girisias of Abn and R&ksh&s, 439 
note 1. See Agnikolas. 

PXbikh : honorific title of Vdnia, meaning of, 
78 note 2 j Cambay Hajdm also called, 231- 
PAbikbaman : or Padikatnna, ceremony, per- 
formance of, daring Pocbusan, rites relating 
to, 114-1 IS. See Pacliusan. 

Pams : Musalmdn spirits, 417. See Spirits, 
PakmAbs : tribe of Agniknla or fire-clan Raj- 
puts, 485 ; said to be Indra-raised, 449 note_8, 
485 ; origin of name ; said to bo of Gujar 
stock ; heritage of ; Sanchair hlita, lack or s/tri 
of, 4S5 j said to have come from Sind ; their 
chiefships in Kfithidrikd, in Mahi K ft nth a, in 
FAlanpur, in Rewa Kdntlio, 127 - 128 ; their 
family deity Mandavri Mita, 136. 
PAKxlsnPAicrHT3! or Parnlmis, 645. See 
Beligions Sects. 

PAKJTAsns : see Parndmipauthis. 
pABSHABl.MBi.VA : Bharvdd saint, 271. 

PAbsiS : once famous husbandmen, 152. 
PAbihiaxs: or Pahlavas, formed separate 
class of Hindus under their leader Sivaskanda, 
445 ; two divisions in, 459 ; 456 note 3. See 
Pahlavas, 

PAbyati ; consort of Shiv, vnr.; 220 ; 3S8 ; said 
to have remained as cuckoo, 3S1 j bel tree con- 
sidered her home, 8 S3, 385; 4; 164; 165; 196, 
PAslirls : gifts of land from the State, 24. 
PItai. KhAsx: leader of the Khtfnt Kolis, 
said to have conquered Fetlid, 240. See 
Kolis (Kh&nts). 

PixAK : SomuAth, place of pilgrimage, also 
known as PrabbAs, 119. 

PAtasyAditAs: Kolis. See Kolis. 

PAtaktApa : place in the Bansda hills, B dm 
said to have halted at, 4. 

‘PAxpi : Kanbis state, 127. 

Pate nils : class of professional husbandmen, 
strength and distribution, 153, 172; claim 
Baj put descent, faith in early beliefs, worship 
of G hodn.de v, animal worship by ; customs, 
172-174, See Husbandmen, 

PAtjdAbs : shareholders among Leva Kanbis, 
their position and influence, 166 and notes 1 
and 2. See Kanbis {Leva). 

PivA&Anr hill,' shrine of KAlika at, si ; place 
of pilgrimage, 186 ; 333, 341. 

PavAvas : called Pa Idas or Bijdds, ennnehs, 
traditional origin, recruitment to, admission 
rites, 500 - 507 5 appearance, live as beggars ; 
death rites, 507.. . ’ . 

Pat at : mystic Verse, worship of, G7« 
Peacock t carrier of goddess Sarasvati and god 
Kdrtikeya, favourite of god Krishna, worship 
of, 247, 381. . , 


Persians : Marith&i held to be j their connec- 
tion with SisodHs or Gholots, 439 ; OhitpAvans 
held to be the priests of ; Slaghas said to ho 
Persian priests, 429 ; 440 and note 4, 
PexhAfub: VAghela clnefship, 129. 

Phataxa: abusive songs suug at marriages, 
considered lucky, beliefs m, 277, 273 and 
note 1, 

Picnic : caste, Ujdni , xxvii. See Entertain- 
ments. 

Piles ; disease. KeeAras. 

PmoBistAGB: chief places of, Brahmanical, 
Indian, Provincial and Local, 518 ; Vaishnav ; 
Shaiv ; Shrines 5 Hirers, 549 ; places outside 
GnjnrAt, 550 ; resorted to, by pilgrims, AA- 
medabad, 168; Allahabad or Prat/dg, 157, 
16S, 176, 220 ; Ambdji, 157, 225, 333, 341 ; 
Agodhga or Oudb, 649 ; Badrikeddr, 157, 
549 ; tiahttcharaji or Becharaji, 157, 1S7, 
225, 836 ; Batiaras or Kashi, 119, 157, 164, 
16S, 175, 213, 220, 225, 549; Bet ‘ Dmdrka, 
10, 119; Bhadbhnt , 519; Bodhdn. 550; 
B urban pur, 168, 170 ; Chdnoi-Kanydli, 28, 
549 ; Dakar, 10, 28, 119, 157, 164, 173,175, 

225, 24“, 333, 336,341, 549; Divdrka, 10, 
157, 164, 175, 213, 220, 247, 336, 549; 
Gadhda, 549 ; the Ganges, £60 ; Girndr, 9, 
223, 241 note 1, 247 ; the Godavari, 550 ; 
Gokarn Alahdbaleshvar, 549 ; Gokul, 9, 119, 
157, 176, 220, 549 ; Uardvdr, 549 ; Hing- 
Idj, 247 ; Jagantidth or Pari, 119, 157, 168, 

226, 54"J ; the Jamnd, 550; Kabirmd, 549; 

Khed-Brahma or Brah-nakhcd, 519; Ma- 
thura, 119,157, 1GS, 176, 220, 549; Karan - 
sar, 247; the Narbada, 213, 350, 549; 
Kdsik-Trimbak, 12 note 1, 119, 549; 

Nathdiear, 119, 619 ; Navsdri, 1GS, 170 ; 
Panch tirthi, 549; Pandharpur, 119, 519 ; 
Pdxdgadh, 1S6, 333, 341 ; Pirdna, 154, 163, 
170 ; PraUds Patan, 9, 28, 119, 220, 247 ; 
Pragdg (AllabAbad), 550 ; Kdmeshvar, 549; 
Jtecaji (see Karbada) ; Samldji, 549 ; Skiv 
Kdnchi, 549; Shrindthji, 167, 549 ; Shukal- 
tirth, 33G, 649; Shurpan, 619; Sidhpar,7, 
164, 176, 549; Somndth Patan (PrabbAs 
PAtanj, 119, 549; the Tdpti, 550 5 Tavra, 
519 ; Tirupati, 549 ; Tulsishydm, 549 ; 
Undi, 157, 336, 341, 350; Untadia, 549; 
Kadlal, 519 ; Vaidyandtb or Dcvgadh, 549 ; 
Parahritp, 549 ; Vernal, 170 ; Vishnukdn- 
chi, 549 ; Vrinddvm, 549 ; Shrines of, Amba 
Bhavani, Bechrdji, Hamimdn at Gumdn- 
dev, Bhirapor and Dabbods, Hingldj, Kdlika, 
Taljd Bhavani, Unhai ; 549 ; Jains, Shrines 
on, At on it t A'bti, Girndr, Shantrunjag ; other 
places, 550, 

Pilgrims ; priest oigor of, 28, See BrAhmans. 
PiFAX, : tree. Sec Piplo. 

Pmo : Pipaltree, emblem of Vishnu ;.baunt of 
-/spirit llnnj, watered to quiet . the spirit ; 
' J days saefed to its worship ; worshipped by 
women’ on no-moon day falling on Monday, 
'3S5 ; married to a grown-up girl remained 
Unmarried, to tulsi plant ; worship of, by 
* Bliils, SSC. 

Pot*: or Sdi, Mnsalmln saint,* tab io or tomb of, 
360, ’ SccJTomb TV orshjp. 
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PlHAOT : chief piratical classes, history (b. 0. 
325 to A. D. 1873), 62(5-527; efforts to put 
down, 627, 529 j reduced to ordor by the Bri- 
tish Government (a.B, 3873), 629# 

PirAna : sect among Itanbis, known as Mntia, 
108. See Religious sects ; place o£ pilgrim- 
age, 154, 108, 170. 

Pirates : see Piracy. 

PishAohnis : female spirits. See Spirits. 

Prrai ; sweet yellow powder, pregnant woman 
rubbed with, in first pregnancy rites, 32. 

PiTitvo : said to have been created by PArvati, 
180. . 

Pjtri Gata : 549. 

Plague : cattle, live charcoal as a cure for, 
357. 

Plaques : see Epidemic-scaring. 

Planets : grahas , have friendly or unfriendly 
influence on every man, 392 j object nnd form 
of worship, occasious for, 392-393 j daily 
worship, 393 ; names and forms of worship 
of ike nine planet*, 393 - 408. 

Sun : Surya, his form ; is father of some 
heavenly beings and of warrior class ; is 
the eye of Gcd or represents the three 
gods Bralimd, Vishnu, and Maliddcv ; is 
one of the Panchrfyatan Devs j wor- 
ship, by all classes, forms of, among 
high classes, among early tribes, form 
of addressing him ; his favourite flowers, 
393, 409 ; his every- day salutation 5 
gdyafri or 6 un hymn, 393 ; worshipped 
to ward off evil influence^ to sccuro good- 
will ; Surya Vrafs or sun-vows, object 
of taking, form of fulfilment, 394 - 395 ; 
worship of, by If A this, 257, 393 ; wor- 
ship seems to have been started by 
Maghds,438, 440 * Sunday sacrod to him, 
common beliefs about Sunday, 396; 
Eclipse or grahan that is seizure, 
common beliefs about, practices and 
observances during, 395-396 } gifts mado 
during, 335, 395. 

Moon, Chandra, 392, a male deity, his 
form aud characteristics, 896; is the 
lord of all vegetable drugs or aushadhd- 
dhipati, hn? more powerful influence on 
man and diseases, 397 ; worship, by 
different classes, 396, 397 ; his revo- 
lution round the earth, the lunar 
- month, beliefs about the • first day of 
each month, about tlio last day or am&s 5 
days sacred to him 5 beliefs and observ- 
ances on bright, seconds, 897 - 398 ; on 
bright fourths called Chme/th Chaturthi, 
the bright fourth of Jihddarva called 
Dagada Chotli held more sacred ; dark 
fourths < ailed Sankasht. Chaturthi, 'the 
. dark fourth of A'thvin called Edravda 
Cliotli or Q-alka Choth, is held more 
sacred, 398 ; <m bright fifteenths, or full- 
• moon called JPunems, the fullmooft of 
ShrAvan, a JRaksha bidding .'day j the 
, ful.moon of A'so called Maneklhari, 
'399 ; other occasions to worship him ; 

. - special mode of dasaiali worship,. 400 
vows, 896 ; the chdndrdyan, 400 j means ;[ 
* of warding off his evil influence,; flowers 


sacred to him, 400, 409 ; Eclipse, prac- 
tices observed during, 400 ; Monday 
sacred to him, bsliefs about aud observ- 
ances on Mondays, 400 • 401 ; classes by 
whom he is worshipped, 396, 897. 

Mars ot Mangnl, t 
hiB characteristics 
ward off his evil 
sacred to him, 4< 
about Tuesdays, 402 ; 384 ; 391. 

Mercury or Ettdha, his origin and form ; 
his characteristics ; Wednesday sacred 
to him ; common beliefs about Wednes- 
days, 402. 

Jupiter called Guru or Brahaspati, his 
form and cliaracteristtcs ; Thursday 
sacred to him; common beliefs about 
Thursdays, 402. 

Venus or Sukra, his form and characteris- 
tics ; .Friday sacred to him ; warding off 
evil influences of, 402. 

Saturn or Shani, his form and characteris- 
tics 5 very cruel ; Saturday sacred to 
him ; common beliefs about Saturdays ; 
means adopted to ward off his deadly 
influence called panoti, 403. 

Earth or Jtdhu, Prithvi, an element, 348 ; 
a planet, 392 note 1, 403 ; worship as 
an elemont ; looked upon as mother ; 
regarded as king’s consort ; different 
occasions for worship of, 401; worship 
of, by hnsbandmen, 157, 405 ; causes of 
earthquako, 404. 

Comet or Ketu, 392 note 1 ; his unfriendly 
influence, 405. 

Stars, and Meteors, considered divine 
beings, 406. 

Planet-soothing : see Grahnshdnti. 

Plant : worship, names of plants worshipped, 
object and form of worship, 382-388. 

Pliny • Naturalist (a. j>, 77), 455. 

Plough : worship among husbandmen, 405. 

PoearnA : Hrdlimans. See Pushkarna. 

Pol : Rdthor cbiefship, 128. 

Pollen, Mr J., 480 note 3. 

Pollexfen s Mr., 391. 

Polyandry : traces of, among Bhnrvdds, early 
polyandrous arrangement, 270 noto 3, 285. 

Polygamy : allowed and practised among 
Rajputs, 147; Kanbis, 161; Patelids, 174 ; 
GhAnehis, 183 ; Mochis, 195 ; SuthArs, 206. 

Pond -. abode of earth water-god Yaruna, 349 ; 
worship of, 350. 

Pontiffs : of Shrdvaks taken from Osvdls, 502. 

Population: see Census dotails. 

PorbaNDab : Jethvd Rajput cbiefship, ! 27. 

PorvAd : suburb of Shritnofl, 73. 

PorvAdS: Vdnids, xi. note 8 ; Meshri, 73; 
Shrrfvaks, 97. 

Fotiinger' Mr., 469 noto 8. 

PbaBhAkara varph-Ana : father of Shri Harsh, 
supposod to bo a foreign invader, 4.44 and 
note 4'. " • • 

PrabhAs : or Somndth PAton, pn .south coast of 

. KAtbiAvdd, temple of 'Somn'dth Mahftdev 
at, 193; plaoe Of pilgrimage, 649. Boo 

‘ Somndth. 

PrabbAs Kband : 9. 


ingin and form of f. 
} means adopted to 
influences ; Tuesday 
>1 ; common beliefs 
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PbabhAs Kshetba : Somnith F&tan, 9. 

PeabbAs PAtax : place of pilgrimage, 9, 23, 
139 , 220, 247. See Somn&tb Pdtan. 

Pbabhds : Kdyasth, found chiefly in Bnroda ; 
their settlement in Gujardt ; Pat line, found 
in Surat, once enjoyed monopoly of Gov- 
ernment service as .English writers, 68. See 
Writers. 

PbuApati: the creator, BrabmS so called, 
KumbbSrs also called, 189 note 2 ; 581. 

Pbashnoba : division of Xrfgar Brsfhmans, 13 ; 
called Ahichhatrtfs, IS and notes 1 and 2, 

PbAyAg : see Allahdbtfd. 

Pbegsaxov : Simanta, Simantonnayana, that 
is hair-parting or hair-dividing, more com- 
monly called Kholo-bkarro that is lap-filling 
ceremony, also known as Agharni ; among 
Brahmans, 31-33 ; Kaubis, 161 ; Rajputs, 
147-J4S ; Vania*, 93-94 j Bards and Actors, 
214, 225, 226; Craftsmen, 179, 185, 1 88, 
195, 201, 206 ; Husbandmen, 154, 170, 176 ; 
Halit, 250 ; Personal servants, 230, 234 } 
l Traders , 102, 105, 121 ; Writers, 59, 64, 66, 
v 65. Sec Customs. 

PbemdAb BAva : Bharvid saint, 271. 

Pbbscoxt : Mr., on Bhil snbdiviMons, 295 note 
2; on Bhil appearance, 296 note 1; on 
Bhil huts, 296 note 2 ; on Bhil character. 
300 note 3 ; on Ndifcda raids, 326 note 2 ; 
on Klikda disrespect of Brdhmans, 327 
note 1. 

Presents : religions, chief days for making, 
23 note 5. 

FbitasibAs : a Bhat poet, 213. 

PRirnvi : see Earth. 

PbiticAdwaba : other name of ParihAr, mean- 
ing of name, 4S4. Sec Pnrihjr. 

pBOSPBcrs: of Brahmans, 31 ; Kolis, 251; 

Vdnide, 35 ; JEirly ’/'rib's, 294. 

Pcjisavaxa ; or Male-making, a Yedic rite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of, 32. 

PffXEirs : fallmoons, sacred to the moon and 
Mitis ; belief abont, 39S-399. See Planet 
(Moon). 

Poxva PbakXsb : Shidvat holy text, 102. 

PtraAxi: reader of sacred books, also known 
03 Yyis or Bhatji, his mode of reading or 
recital, his source of income, 24-25. See 

Bnlhraans. 

PcbAss: works of legendary lore, sectarian in 
purpose, names of the chief Purdns, 532-533. 

Poei: see Jaganndth. 

Pcbohits: priests of Brahma-Kshatris, de- 
graded Sirasvat Brdhmnn3, 56. 

PcsitKAE : or Pokarn, holy tirtha, xi. note 3; 
place of pilgrimage; shrine of Brahmd at, 
489, 490, and note. 4 j 502 note 4; lake 
near Ajmer, 10. 

PdshkaesA: Br.'ihmans, also called Poksrna 
and Pujhpdk lru, xi. note 3 ; origin j follow- 
ers of ValhbhAchtrya, priests of Bhdtids, 
10 and note 1 ; Gnjar clement traced in, 433 
note 9, 5 0, 502 and note 4. 

Pushtak AttX • Brfhmans. Sec Pnshkaraa. 

Pcsuxr Macga; sect of the Mahirdjas, other - 
wj»e called VallabMch&ri, 535 andnotol. 
See VaHnbhiehari. 

PCSKAB : sec Ptubkar, 


Pox t the hell, BrAhmanic belief about, 39 and 
note 1. 

Pxolemx s (A.D. 167), 294. 


E 1b Peis : class of herdsmen, 264 ; Gnjar 
element in, 499 ; meaning of name ; origin, 
surnames, subdivisions, appearance, dress, 
cattle-rearing by, religion, customs, 2$S, 289, 
See Herdsmen. 

RAdha KkIshxa : form, of Vishnu, 118. 
HAbkI Vaxiabhi : see Religious fcects. 
Rag-hav ; Khavas of Kavinagar, 238 ; a 
BhirvSd Bhagat, 269. 

RAhb*. Earth, 392 note lj 403. See Planet 
(Earth). 

Rain ; god Indra presides over, 348, 351 ; 
signs showing beginning of Booth- west (Jane) 
rain j Expectation of, 351 ; Sure fall of, on 
the 1st of Yeish-ikh, 351-352; (load and 
seasonable fall of ; Hea vy downpour of j 
Partial failure of, 352 ; Complete failure 
of, 352-353 ; contrivances for determining 
whether the year will be toef or dry, need 
by better classes of husbandmen, 313-354, by 
Brahmans, by chiefs of native States, 35 1, by 
Early Tribes, 354-355 ; crow and Indian crane 
or sdras believed to know whether year 
will be wet or dry, 353 ; Tkuveria lest, 
354 ; signs showing famine, 353 ; rifc-'S and 
observances during holding off of, prayers 
and offerings made to rain-god, to Joginis, 
to Mahsdev ; leaving waste the village or 
town ; Mehulo or mevlo, that is, rain-god 
praise-singing by Bull women, sacrifices, 
307 note 1 ; 311 ; 355-356. 

RAjahhak ns : sect of king worshippers, its 
text and beliefs, 441 note 1. 

Rajaxta : the name under which non* Aryan 
rulers admitted as K^hatriyas, 4 15 note 6. 
RAjataeagixi : Kashmir history, 438, 439, 
440 note 4. 

RAjbai s famous Bbarwld saii of Yiramgtm, 
account of her self -sacrifice, 358, 359. See 
Tomb-worship. 

RAjgors : degraded BrAhmans, called RAjgurus, 
priests to Rajputs and Kathis, 16-17 and 
notes 1 and 2, 

RAjkot : Jddeja Rajput chiefship, 126. 
RAjfipla: Gobil Rajput chiefship, origan of 
the house, 125-126. 

Raxects: strength; chiefships (1891), 123; 
divisions, clans and sub-clans, 123, 124 
and note 1 ; history' of the chief tribes, 124, 
129; Appearance; Speech; House, Darbdr, 
130; Dress, 135-132; Character; Calling; 
•133 j Condition ; Food, 13 1 ; Daily Life, 134- 
135; Relgion — Shiv worshippers, worship 
Hindu gods ond goddesses, names of tutelary 
god leases, 136-137 ; Early Briefs — spirit 
worship, Bhnrfts, ways adopt* } to drive out 
evil spirits, good and bad omens, 137-133 - 
Customs— BMA litas, 13*; Chhathl 
worship, four baths. Sun-worship, 139, 
Earning, 139-140; Moltvrpdn or mango 
blossom-drinking ; Botan ; ZTudan or Hair- 
clipping, 140 j Thread-girding, 141 ; Mar- 
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triage, intermarriages among clans, explana- 
tion of practice of female, infanticide, 
marriageable age, HI ; Betrothals, 1-11-142 ; 
marriage contracts, 17 note 2; invitation 
or lagan palrika, 143 ; ceremonies of mdnak- 
siambh cr ruby pillar fixing, 143-MI; of 
<thdk vid'idtyiM, of Ganpati and gotraj 
installation, of *-rfinfef, of golardo bltarvo, 
14,1 ; observances and rites in sword-marriage, 
145-140 ; in marriage when the bride- 
groom gees personally, 147 ; visit to the 
slirincs of tutelary goddes-es, 130 ; posi- 
tion of women after marriage, Golis or 
female attendants, Khttr&s or male slaves, 
147 ; Fieguancy, tftkhadi or gnard-biiul ng, 
oyharni or lap-filling, 147-1 H Death, dead 
body, bier, 148; widow, rcligi »us part of 
ceremonies, mourning and rites tlirrng 
first ten days after death, 140 ; eleventh day 
rites, performance of a shraddha, thir- 
teenth day rites, -50; fifteenth day rites, 
monthly rites during the year after 
anniversary tites ; Community, 151 ; Foreign 
or Gujur origin traced in Agnikula tribes 
— Chohiin, P.irmAr, Parih&rn, Solnnki, 440, 
450, 480, 483-187; iu ChuvadAs, 480 and 
note 4, 48S-4S9 ; in Sisodiis, 413,452, 495- 
496 ; in ether Rajputs, 444 ; 446 note 4 ; 
482,494-495- BUiV 

RAkiiaui : see Guard-binding. 

East: king of Ayodlua, incarnation of Vishnu, 
xxxvi., 530,531 j followers of, 530 ; hero of the 
Epic RAniayan, 531 ; said to have created 
Anuvala Britliinnns, 4 ; worships god Shiv 
at Saras ; raises a liny or stone-home known 
as Siddhutth, makes a well known ns 
ltfimkund; oilers a sacrifice near Hodhau ; 
asks Hanum.in to biing Brahmans from 
Koilirfpur to help at tlic sacrifice ; raises 
emblem of god Shiv known ns Muktinuth 
nt Mott; founds a tillage Muktipuii (Mot ft) 
for the Kolhapur BrAlimans or Motfilas, 4 ; 
12 note 1 ; 21'2 ; 313 ; 332 ; 346 ; 383, 

It Am 4. s' tND : founded Itduidnaiuli religious 
sect, 534, 

IU».ixanj)I : see Bcliglons Sects. 

Ra ilAMJtJK : last Chudasanm ruler of JunA- 
gndlt, becomes Slu.-liui," raised to a saiut, 
125. 

EAsrAsoj ; Sfouth Indian Bnihmnn, founded 
- Sfiri Samprudtiya cult of Vahiiiiiav cieed, 
633. ' 

RAmAkuab ; see Religious Sect. 

It Am A yak : Epic, 531. See Epics. 

It Aston Pin : legend, 54 1 nud note 2 ; spreads the 
Bij or MArgi sect, 347, 855* 

Rajiubiivar : place of pilgrimage, 649, 

RAmkund •• EAm’s well, near Saras, origin of, 
12 note 1. „ > 

EAmnavmi : RWs birth-day, a holidajr, a'day 
of fast, 23 noto 5. • ' ~ ■ 

KAmi'DRA: ChAvada Raj put estate', '124‘. 

EAms.ssiiI: see Religious Sects. 

RaNa : tirio of Uilcpur family, 495 noto 5. 

Uanchoo bn aoat's 1 'akiu: boo Religions Sects. 

EaKohodji : imago' of Vishnu, 118. JDhvAn, 
his lo.-al history of tho Kathis, 262. 

RAndei* MAxa r goddess, xxxvi., 122. . • 

B 2181—74 


Ranjitsingh : Sikh hero, 453. 

RAsutkakotab ; grants by, 481 noto 4. 

Eats Ganpati’s carrier, called Undar Mtfma, 
killing of, considered a sin, worship of, 379. 

Bataxsuri: Jain priest, converts king 
Jayclinnd and his followers to his faith, 97. 
See Osvtils. 

R Am ops : Rajputs, driven from Kanoj by 
Mahomedans, establishment in the deserts 
of Mdrnlir, received the fief of SAmetra 
from AnahilvAda sovereign, take the fort of 
Idar ; chicfsliips in Main Kiiutha, in Rewa 
KAntlia, 128. 

RatnAgar : the sea, meaning of, 349. See 
Sea. 

Raul : title of Jfcw&r House, 495 note 5, 

RAvalias or lldvals, divisions, appearance, 
means of livelihood, customs, 508-509. 

EAvais : Brahmans, 17 ; priests of Bhil3, 
duties, 304, 305. See Bbils. 

RAvak : demon king of Cojlon, 12 note 1. 

Kav£panthis : see Religious Sects. 

RavivAr ; Sunday, 393. 

Rawi.insoK : his Herodotus, 435 noto 11, 

UAyakyAls: j Brahmans, 2; derivation of" 
name, origin of subdivisions, claim descent 
from S.vivugiva Rishi, 17; Vanias, Jleshri, 

73 and note 1. 

RAyan : tree, 360 ; closo to the tomb of BAva 
Glior, its use in ordeals, 361. 

RAyathalAs: Brill mans, 17. 

Reiiyar : Rajputs, origin of ; derivation of 
name. 128 and note 2 ; minor estates in Mabi 
Ktntha, 128-129. 

Religion : BrAhmanieat , early belief s-.'—ligious 
beliefs, xxxiv. ; worsliip of gods and goddesses ; 
Fanckdyalan Deo worship; Srkti worship 
in her various forms, xxxv.; Maids or worship 
of goddesses, xxxv, - xxxvi. ; trinity or 
trim&rli worship, xxxvi., 531 ; guardian or dev 
worship by early tribes , xx\iv,; sun worsldp ; 
Fire worship ; spirit worship ; xxxv,; Jain, 
1C6 - 110 ; followed by different classes. 
Hards and Actors f 213; 220; 225; 226; 
Brahmans , 30-31; Craftsmen , 178; 179; 
181 ;H-2; 185; 186; 189 ; 191; 194; 396; 
200 ; 205 ; Depressed classes , 332 - 333 ; 
BhangiAs, 335-336, DhedAs, 341; 345; 
E ,rly Tribes, 292 - 293 ; Bliils, 301 - 305. 312 ; 
314- ; 319 ; 322 ; 323 ; Herdsmen , BhnrvtVls, 
208 ■ 269, Rnbaris, 28 • ; Husbandmen, Kanbis, 
360 - 157 ; 154"; 164 ; 168 ; 172 ; 173 ; 175 ; 
Kathis, t57 ; Kolia, 24-7 ; Rajputs, 130- 137 ; 
Traders, Vdnids, 89 ; -SlirAvaks, 105-110; 
Writers, 56 ; 61 ; 64.- ' ’ v 

Eeligio3b Br.unrs ; xxxir.; Animal worship, . 
372 - 382 ; Disease worship, 365 - 372 ; Element 
worship, 3-18 - 358 ; Epidemic , scat ing, 418- 
\ ■ 415 ; Grain worship, 389 - 392 ; Mill worship, 
388 • 389 ; Offerings, 406 - 409 ; Omens, 459 - 
413 } Ft a net worship, 392 - 460 ; Plant worship, 
382 - 388 ; Spirit possession, 415-426 ; Stone 
worship, 362 • 365 ; Tomb Worship/358-802 ; 
Witch craft, 126 - 430 

Religious Buildings : seri Buildings. 

Religious Sects; chief object of modern 

: - Hindu worship, the Trinity or irimtlrli — 
Brahma, Vishnu in his incarnation of Rdm 
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and Krishna, Shiv, xxxvi., 531 y Epics and 
Pitrdns farthering worship of Yishnn" and 
Shiv, 531-333 ; growth of sectarianism, reli- 
gious founders or apostles, 532-533 ; Vish- 
nuites or Vaishnav sects, worshippers or 
followers of Vislmn— chief cult Tallabh ci elm ri, 
xxxvi., 530; 533 ; 535 ; Shaivs, worshippers or 
followers of Shiv, 511; minor sects or cults 
called “ ways ” that is mdrgs or panths, xxxvi., 
530 ; census details (a.d. 1372), 530. 
Bijmdrgis : see Bijpanthis. 

Bijpanthis': or Bijmdrgis, xxxvi., 530 ; beliefs; 
Rdmdc Fir, object of wot ship ; initiatory 
ceremony; peculiar features ; saints, 544- 
545 ; followers among Baj dnias, 503 ; Bhois, 
505; Chdrans, 220; Dhcdds, 341 ; Golds, 
383 ; Hajdms, 233 ; Kdchhids, 154 ; Kanbis, 
15C ; Kolis, 247 ; Mochis, 394 ; Kahiris, 
28S ; Satli varus, 175 ; fcindhvds, 346. 
Dddupanlhis : Vaishnav sect, branch of the 
Bdmdnondi school, xxxvi., generation ; 
doctrines ; divisions — Vir alias, ndgas, 
Vistardharis ;holy texts; chief shrill o of 
the sect at Narnina, 548 ; followers among, 
Kanbis, 15G, 168, 645. 

Qodidpanlhits : followers among Lubdrs, 19. 
Jlarihava : followers among Dheds, 3il. 
Imdmshdkx : or Pirand sect, generation; 
observances ; religious books ; Kdkds or 
shrine managers, 546-547 ; followers among, 
Golds, 185; Kucbhids, 154 ; Kanbis, 167. 
Jainism ; C9 ; 105 - 310 ; followers in, Shrdvak 
Tanias, MeT&dds ; Nnrsipurds ; Niinds ; 
OsvAls, 96 ; Porvdds ; bhrimdlis, 97 > 
Urouiads, 93 ; Mar tear is, Porvdd, Osvdl, 
103 ; BMcsdrs, 17 9. 

. Kalirpanthis : Yaislmavsof the R&mannndi 
cult, xxxvi., 530 • founded by Kabir ; 
Kabir's philosophy, tenets of faith ; moral 
code; rules of coudact; guru or spiritual 
guide ; ffddis ; pontiffs ; temples ; branches 
of the scut, 539-540; followers among 
Bhangids, 336 ; Bbdts, 213 ;Bhdvsdrs, 176 ; 
Ckdrans, 220 ; Dhcdds, 811 ; Depressed 
classes, 332 ; Dhobis, £29 ; Ghdncbis, 382; 
Golds, 183 ; lvicbkids, 154 ; Kddiyds, 186 ; 
Kanbis, 15G ; Kolis, 247 ; Lulidrs, 191 ; 
Mdlis, 172. 

Kubtr Pant A : doctrine, ascetics ; followers 
among Lukirs, 54S. 

Lakshmangar's Panth: doctrine, ascetics; 
followers among Hajdms, Kanbis, Kolis, 
Knmblidrs, 54S. 

JAlbegs s followers of among Bhangids, 336. 
Mddhvachari : Brahma Sampraddya of 
Vnishnav creed, 630, 634 ; followers among 
Darjis, 181. 

-Mddbavgarnisi or _ Mddhar gar’s . Panth, 
temfts ; gurus , their duties; xxrvi., 54G;. 
followers among Brahmans, Hajdms, 
Konbi=, 350. 

Mdrgipantldn : see Bijpanthis. 
Mrhrrdjpanthis \ sec i'arndmipantliis. 
jS’d/tak': followers among Bhangids, 336. 
Parndmipanttiis or Prandmisx also called 
Mehe rtijpanth is, xxxvi., .530; feature; 
timpies ; Book of faith ; gurus, 515 ; 
followers among, Bhit*, 213"; Darjis, 181 ; 


Kadiyds, 180 ; Moeliis, 194 ; Kanbis, 166 ; 
Sutbdrs, 205. 

Pirdnas ; sec Imdmsbdhi. 

Radhd TaUabhi-. sxxvi., object of worship, 
holy hooks, 548 ; followers among Darjis, 
181. 

Rdmdnandis : or Rama rats, also known as 
Verdgis, Vaisbnav sect, xxxvi., 530; worship 
It 4m ; initiation ; chief sent of tbo sect at 
Ban it as ; mafAs or monastic houses; Sadhut; 
moral tenots, 534 ; followers among, Bhan- 
gifts, 336 ; Bharvdds, 2GS ; Bhtvsdrs, 178 ; 
Bhois, 505 ; Darjis, 181 ; Dhedus, 341 ; 
Gitdnchis, 182 ; dolus, 185 ; Hajdms, 233 ; 
Kndiyas, 186 ; Kanbis, 156, 168 ; Kansdrds, 
187 ; Lnhdrs, 191 ; Mochis, 194; Baburis, 
288 ; Sathvdrds, 176 ; tutbdra, 205. 

Bdmdmjas: Vaisbnav sect, doctrine, called 
Yisisktddvnita j Sddhtis ; initiation ; chief 
see or gddi at Dw&rku, 5s>4; followers 
among, Bbdts, 2’3 ; Ghdrans, 220 ; -Dhobis, 
229; Kanbis, 104; Lohdnds, 122; Mdlis, 
172; Mdtbur Koydstbs, 64 ; It aj puts, 136; 
Sindhrds, 346. 

Rdmsnehi : Vaisbnav sect, worship Bdm, 
xxxvi. , 530; doctrine ; Sddhrn, 534-535; 
followers among, Ghdncbis, 182; Kolis, 
.247; 

Itanchhod Bhagat's Panth : doctrine, 549. 

Ravipanthis : Vaisbnav sect, object of wor- 
ship, 547. 

Salta s : or Vdmamdrgis, xxxvi., devotees of 
Sakti or tho creative energy ; sacred texts ; 
divisions — Dakshinachdris, Pamdchari or 
Vdmmargi, Kanin Mdrga, form of worship, 
545 516. ' 

Sanlrdm Panth : doctrine, chief gddi and 
temple at Nndidd, xxxvi. ; 547. 

Shaivs or Smarts : worshippers of" Shiv, also 
culled fchivites, xxxvi., "530 ; worship Shiv 
under bis various names ; worship Shiv's 
phallic emblem called ling ; Svayamlhu 
and Jyotir sacred emblems ; elaboration of 
worship — Shodash ptija ; worship on Shiv- 
rat r is, 541 ; worship placed on its modern 
footing by plater Shnnkardch&ryas; four 
scats or gad is established by bhankar; 
achdryvs or religions heads ; moral code of 
hhankar school, 541-542 ; orders of Sudhi/s 
or ascstics— Bandit or Sauyusis, 5(2, 
Paramahansas, Agharis, yogis, 543, 
Jiitigamae, Urdhrdbdhus, A'kasa Mvkhis, 
514 ; followers among Bidbuians, 30, 
Bh Its, 213 ; Bhavjyjs, 225 ; lilrivsirs, 
378; Bhois, 505; Brahma-Ksliatris, 56; 
Ch irons, 220 ; Darjis, 181 ; Ghdncbis, 1S2 ; 
Golds, 1S5 ; Kdcltbids, 164; Kanbis, 5G, 
164; Hansards, 187; Lulidrs, 19i ; Malis, 
172; Mdtliur-Kaydstbs, 64; Knjputs, 136; 
Saldts, 29G ; Sdtuvdras, 175 ; bonis, 200 ; 
Sntltdrs, 205. 

‘ Stdmindr&t/cns : Vaisbnav sect, xxxvi,, 530 
growth, 586-537 ; tenets of faith ; religion 
doctrine ; sees orgadis of the sect, 537' - 
four orders — Brahmacharis, Sddhtti 
Palos and SatsaiigiS} their duties; initi- 
ation, 53S; position of women ft special 
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feature in, G39 ; followers among, Blirtts, 
213 ; Bhiivs&r*, 178 j BrAhmans, SO ; 
Chinn*, 220 ; Dnrji*, ISM ; Depressed 
rlas«cs,332; DliodAs, 311 ; Ghiinchis, 182; 
tiol.ta, 185 j KArhhirt*, 181 ; Kntli\ lfifi ; 
Knabi*, 160, 3Gt, Kolis 2(7 ; Lulurs, 101 ; 
5KH*, 172; Mochi*, 181 ; Kajpnt*, MG; 
Hompnrn Sal&ts 196 ; SathvnTAs, 175 ; 
Sonin, COO ; Sutlidrs, 205. 

Udd-i : lirliofit, mu tut itt or ltr-nd ; followers 
among lb. A KanbV, 517 - 513. 

T aitdbhdchdrix or VnlKhlulcltAryn*, 
VflMmar sect, called ftet of the .l/it/i'i- 
rnjttt . or Pv ihtiShtrgn, propagated hy 
Ynllnbhit, xxxvi , 530 ; 533 ; geiiention 
mu! prow tli ; articles of creed ; clement of 
l«>ve for tlm lhity; form* of woisliip ; 
"or-lnji the imago* of Krishna in temples j 
or mandirs, 535 ; eight daily service* or 
dnrthmut ; eliiof seats or gddis ; initiation ; 
holy hoiks; ipiritun! head*. 533-030; 
foilowcrs in Mo«hri V.lniAs C9, 7t), 71 , 71, 
89; Bhntkls 118; Lohrfntis, 120; among 
Jlhat-. 213 ; Bhois, 51,5 xJirdhman* (Aliotis, 

4 ; GirmirAs 9; Gtielis 0 ; I’ushknrnAs 
30) ; Brahma- Kriiatri*, 06 ; ChhtpAs 170; > 
Xlarjis 181; Ohlnchis, JS2; K.iclihirfs, 
15t; Kanhis, 13(5; K&ynslbs Gl ; G7> 
Khatris, IMt ; Luh&rs, 191; Mills, 172; 
Kajpul*, 130 ; fc’iUhvAr.iSj l/o; Sonia, 200 ; 
SuthArs, 203 ; 

Tnvitt Jfd’rtjiit ; see Shdktns 
JlnvA : or llcvAji, river. Sco Narbada. 

31t:v.ti,r : p,vlde-s, temple of, at V’mlAli, healing 
shrine of, 3GG. Sto t-briiics 
lli-VTt NakuhatkA ; slur-chamber, 332, t 

llllt;t‘s!ATi«it ; wind-complaint, its cure, 35S, | 
3(i5. See Wind. 

Kicc ; m*nt sacred of prnins, offerings of, to i 
pod* and goddo-ws ; worship of, 391. 

Hiflii; I'AxciiKjn ; rVer’s Jlftli, 23 note 5; 390. 
ItiTj-.s ; field, hy husbandmen, 107. 405 ; by early 
tribes, *103. 

lCl \ Jilt*, s abode of Varnna, 319; snored days for 
buildup, 29, 340 ; offerings to ; burning nnd 
nftcT-denth rites on the banks of, woisliip 
of, after childbirth, 819 ; during Hood ; by n 
pregnant woman ; sacred rivers — the Gauges, 
GodAvnri, Jumna, Nnrlnda, Sanisvnti,TAptl ; 
religious iinportaneo of, 350 
IIockiiim, : Life of l’uddliistn, 431 nolo 1; 437 
noii! 1. 

Kohioah i Clinmrtr religion* teaelier, 803. 

Koiiin i Nakkhatka : atar chamber, 351. 352. 
Ko.i.wnr. : cash book, contents of, 83. Sea Kooks 
(Aoeutint), 

It Trim a : geo fchiv. 

Itnniu : prayer to Sldv, 531. 
llOSl)itVAi.*4 : llrAhmans, 18. 

Kurd!: fractional parts of a, system nf writing 
tltcin in accounts, 83. Sec Kooks (Account). 


1J \cftAt : goddess, 08. 

SAciionAft : BrAliinimn, si. note ,3 j 18/ 
SAOiuncK; holding of, by Krishna at .DwArhn, 
by lUm at lMtarvAda, 4 j by king Jfulnlj, 7 


and note 1 ; by Kal R/ija at Borsad, 8 note 
1. Jaiars, among Bliils, 30G - 307. 

RauXshiy : other name of s-liiv, 511. Sec Shiv. 

SXdhcS: or friars Bijpnnthi, 511, Knbir* 
panthi, 539,540, Mddlmvgars, 61G. ParnAmis, 
5 1 1 , ItrtmJinanclis 531, ltamdnujs, 534, 
liamsnchi, 533, SvAininOrA j-ans, 538 ; ascetics, 
Dadtipanthi, 61S, Lnkshmangnrpanthi, 51S. 
Kuhcrpnntlii, 518, Miaiv, 512, SlirAvak, 10G. 
See Ascetics. 

Stimvis : Kuns, ShrAval: ascetics, 10S. Seo 
A*cctie. 

SXltf.A : Jh&ln Rajput cldcfsldp, 127. 

SXgaiis ; professional husbandmen, claim 
llajput descent, tiicir surnames; saints 
among ; their faith iu early beliefs, customs, 
171 - 175. 

SahajanaXD SvXiii : founder of SvdroinurS- 
yan sect, his life and work, 537. 

S.U; that is ShAIiid, 360. Sto Pir. 

Saiaji ; i ndcmio fonn of smnll-pox, 3GS. Sco 
Small-pox. 

Saiau-Kaka : snmll-pox uncle, god, 36$ ; Ms 
otlier names — llalio or B ililikfikn, his dwelling 
plnce, his nature, 3G9, 370. See Small-pox. 

SAll.or.s : Hindu, Kbarnis, 519, 521 ; Kolis, 
519, 521, 321 ; MArhMs, 520 ; J lahomedan, 
Khrtdolns, 519, KAb.ivalivas, 522 ; MiAnAs, 
519; V u pliers, 519, 623; form tlio most 
trusted portion of every Indian crew, 211 
nolo 3; G-ujar, 490. 

Siis ; lIAjam saint of Sfdnvir, 233. 

Saints : tombs of Mu*nlm;in, famous tombs of 
Kivu Glior, DariyAslia, worsldp of, 360 -3G1 ; 
of Uijpantlds sect, 518. Sec Tomb Worship. 

SuNT-iVnr.ni. : worship, among Shnivaks, 116. 
See Siddhaclmkra 1’njft, 

S.UTNOAVA ; Itihlii ; his excommunication, 
KAynkv.il* claim <le«ce'it from, 17- 

Sa.iod: plnco of early sanctity in Broach Dis- 
trict, Sajodra Brahmans take naino from, 1 ; 
18. 

S.tJonnXs ; JMhmans, cultivator*, origin of, 
I ; 18 ; 152. 

Saka ; era (A.n. 78) founded by Knnidikn, 40. 

Sakikkoltt: pumpkin, seeds of, worship of, 

, 380. 

Sakas ; or Skythinns, conqueror* in Western 
India, 433 ; two hordes of, tu S’nkAs and 
Vueciiis or KuhUAiih, tlieir entrance into India, 
455, 4G1 ; were same as Kudi.lns, 45G 
note 3 ; converted to Buddhism, 433 ; played 
leading part in first spread of Buddhism, 
wero great friends of Gautama Butldha, J 15 
anil noto 5 ; tl eir overthrow, 448 ; defeat 
by Guptas, 443 note 1 ; bu'iten by Gantami- 
putra, hy king SAgnrn, 418, 453 noto 4 ; 439 ; 
411 ; 413 noto 1 ; 4 l‘J ;'*419 ; 430 101 and 
note 2. 

SVKUAN-Jt'Wt ; Rwcct-enrd ceremony, 58. 

ShXktas : dovotec* of S'ukti tho creativo energy, 
610-510. Sco llel’gions Sects. 

SXktt : tho creative energy, mother of ’all crea- 
tion j called vtdi/d or mahdmdi/d, iirdkriti , 
her worship under dilToront names, xxxv.j 
530, 515. 

f§ATC.YAS : un-Indian Bnddhist converts, cluim 
Buddlin’s relics, 4-1G note 1. 
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Sat.Xts : or stone workers, three classes of : 
SmnparJs, Knmbhtrs, Tolabda Koli.- ; 
8ampir5s said to be originally BrAhmans, 
19A-196; Rajput origin of Kaiubhar 
Saldts ; early beliefs, religions sects, 196 ; 
customs, 197. 

Saet : Mithu or sabras , meaning of ; beliefs 
about; gift of. by the dying; use of, in 
sjiiiit-scaring rites, 349. 

Sitvis : or bandloom weavers, claim Kanbi 
stock, 197, 

SAmAdaskat : acknowledgment book, con- 
tents of, 83. See Books (Account). 

SamAdhi ; mental absorption, 360. 

SamAbhb: tombs raised over the remains of 
Hindu ascetics, sacred days for worship of, 
360. See Tomb Worship. 

SamAv.yrtaxa : horee-retaming, Yedic rite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of, 38, 

SAmby Saaiprabata ; see Yaisbnar. 

SAmbhai XAik : object of Bajinias’ veneration, 
503, 5t4. 

Sami : tree. See Khijiro, 

SAjilAji : place of pilgrimage, 549. 

Samma : Rajput tribe,~probably of Turk origin, 
Chndisamas an offshoot of, 125 ; J5.de] as tbe 
last representatives of ; adopted IslAm, 1*26. 

SamkAbev : or Simario, god of wild tribes, 363 

Samri : tree, bee Sami. 

Kamuoeagupta ; pillar inscriptions of, 470 
note 6 ; Ins victories. 448. 

SAmudm-MAta : goddess, chief shrine of, at 
Sundri, family goddess of Kapols, 71; of 
SorathiyAs, 74. . 

SanAbhs : BrAhmans, 4 note 2. 

Saxakabi Samprabaya : see Taishnav. 

Saxchaib : Mat n, luck of Pann&rs, 485. 

SlXDltrA: twilight prayer, 31. 

Saxg-ax ; notorious pirate, 525. 

SasghAks : Hindu and Mahomedan seafarers, 
519, 525, 526. See Seafarers. 

Sascbs ; pilgrims going in bands, 559. 

Sanghvis : leaders of Sanghs, 650. 

SaxgbahAXI : dysentery and diatThaea, its 
cure, 305. Sea Disease. 

S axe * snx-Cir atbr rn t ; trouble- c leaning 
fourth ; worship of tbe moon on, 393, See 
Planet (Moon). 

Saxkheda ; ClioliAn estates in, 125. 

SaxkbAxt : holy day, 23 note 5. 

Saxsis ; see Sansvas. 

SAXSFASt.or S&nsia, race of plunderers in tlie 
Pan jib, YAghris said to have sprang from, 
610. 

SAxTAT-rtm : JAdeji Raj nut chiefship, 326. 

SantbAus : vow of fasting to death, taken by 
Jain.SAdbus, 114 note 3. 

Baktram ; holy man or bhagat, _ founder of 
Snntrdmpantb, his temple at KadiAd, 154,547. 

Saxtf.Ampaxthi ; see Religious Sects. 

Sany.Isis ; Sliaiv. See D iwlis. 

SAtois ; the Sn*sanian, his wars with Constan- 
tine, with Emperor Julian, 473 and note 5.* 

Sai: \S ; village, centre of Mot&la BrAhmans ; 
origin of name ; Suldhn&th or ling stone-home 
<rf Shiv raised by Ram near, 12 and note 1, 

Sabysyati: Deify, Brahm y’b daughter,' her 
chief place of worship in PanjAh, 19 ; Hirer, 
in PanjAb, gives name to SArasvat BrAhmans, 


38; in north Gujarat, held sacred at fidhpnr, 
after-death rites of women performed at, 350. 
See Rivera. " 

SArasvats ; Brahmans, 1 note 1 ; xi. -note 3; 
created for sacrifice, 438.410; derivation of 
name; abound in I’.anjAb ; spread in Ka-hh, 
KAthiavAd, and Gujarat ; subdivisions of, in 
south KathiAvid, 18 and notes Ito 6 ; priests 
of Brahma-Kshatris in south Gnjardt; con- 
dition ; prospect, 19. 

SArthipuras : Br Altmans, 19. 

SarvaitAs: Rajputs, probably ChudSsamAs, 
129. 

i S At bod ; place near Dabhoi, 13. 

I SAthodba ; division of hiAgar BrAhmans, 13, 
15 and note 2. 

' SathvabAs ; professional husbandmen ; sur- 
| names; faith in early beliefs; bird worship 
I among ; places of pilgrimage ; cnstoms, 175- 
i 176. 

i Bati : woman who burns herself with her dead 
| husband ; suppression of, by Lord William 
1 Bcntinck ; beliefs regarding, woman sacrific- 
I ing herself ; famous satis of GnjarAt. 353 ; 
i story of Bdjbdi, famous sa’i of BharvAd caste, 

I 858-359 ; account of widow-burning in Guja-' 
! rAt, 359-360 ; deedi or masonry platform over 
> tbe burning spot; daily and nnnual worship 
j of derdi, 360. See Tomb Worship. 

< Satpantbis : see Kanbis (Matia). 

‘ SIt-syarup : lineal descendants of YallahM- 
' cbAryo, established seven bishoprics or gddi * 
of V allabh AchArynn sect, 537. See Valla- 
bhAcbrfri, Religions Sects. 

Saturday : thanivAr ; other names of ; beliefs 
about, 403. bee Planet, Saturn. 
fc’ATUBX : Shani, a planet ; worship of, 403. 

See Planet Worship. 

Savitbi : Brahmd's wife, 15 ; 502, 
fc'OaortrtA ; see Kanthmal. 

Sea : abode of Vaaraa water-god ; also called 
Eatnagar y churned daring Vishnu’s se- 
cond incarnation ; days sacred for sea batli ; 
sea bath held cleansing on no-moon day, ou 
no-moon Monday, daring intercalary month ; 
worship of, by different classes on different 
occasions ; salt, its belief and use. 349, 
Seafarers: chief- classes, distribution, 519/ 
J Machine, 519-5'M, Uhtmars, 620, Khartds, 
520-522 ; Kab&raligde, 522; Yaghers, 
522-523 ; Kelts, 523-524 ; Sanghdrs, 525-526 ; 
Festival in sontb GujarAt, 521-525 ; Piracy, 
525 529. 

fc’ECUuiriES: Bhats, 209 and note 2, 210 and 
note 1 ; Charant, 217. 

Seja : tenant-held villages, 1C6. 

Sejak ; leader of Gohils, 125. 
bEJJA ; bedstead given on the twelfth day 
after death ,50. 

fc'EaPCXT : Cobra or IsAg, form of worship, cares 
, of snnkc-bite, 379-380. 

Servants ; Personal, three classes of, strength 
and distribution, 223 and note 1 ; accounts 
j - of tbe threo classes of, 228, 236. Seo Dhobis, 

[ Hdjrfms, -Kharis. 

i Sesame: grain, seeds of, emblem of Vishnu ; 
i worship of, offerings of, ‘on. Makar SankrAot, 

, day, 391- • 
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SnsomAfl : orRisodHt, Rajpute, are called Gohih 
orGohlot*, Mid to be foreigner* of Mtliirn tribe 
of the Gnjar or White llftyt horde, 443, 432, 
495 49G : the premier Hindu family in India; 
li.ili. tltur <ildc«t name ; Ikippi, their foumlrr ; 
4 til not"*i 2 and 3,403* of Udaipur, their 
Persian ronwrtina, 430; Hnnn, the title 
of the honoured family of, 405 note fi ; of 
Oujntdf rcpnewntnive* of tlio Meviid hotiio 
of ' Udaipur, tmdition-il gulf lenient of, in 
Gujnrilt ; the present chief-drips, 120, 

ElrAti ; honorific title of Vdnia, meaning of, 78 
note 2. 

SliAvnT.3 j Religions sect, worshippers of 
Hiiv, xxxvi, 530,511 ; places of pilgrimage, 519. 
S*<* Religion, Religious Port*. 

Piiaiv* : 530, f,ll 512. See-Religion* Seel", 

ShamoiiXm t l»ln *k round t-toiie representing 
Viihtiu } 3G‘- ; origin of, 3S7 ; doily « orfihip 
of, x**v. 

&)in.irj)M>‘ : or Knnak*ena, that Is Kntmhkn, 
1V0, 443 note 1. f-ee ICanS'dikn. 

SiiamaNg: priests mul inedieitio-men of the 
fo vigil eriiqncrora ; their admission ns lir/lli- 
nian«, 430 

f’ttAif imp : other name of Shir, 531. See Shiv. 

SiiAitr : tree; nlro cnlled aparujitd, regnrdeil 
ns rliiv’a wife ; al-o known ns Vijngudevi ; 
held sacred j reason why ; worship mi l).is«ra 
Day chiefly liy Rajput* ; marriage of n man 
with, oh j ret of tin* marriage, .'ISO ; held to 
l>o the abode of a saint, 302. 

f-HAMLA Dev*. worship of, 202, 314; 319; 
303. 

SitXsaiais family deity of Niinas, 73, 90. 

Sham : see Saturn. 

SitAfftvAit: Saturday, 403. 

Shank AH t do. r of good, other name of Shiv, 
531. Sec Shiv, 

SiunkAuAciiAkva: Vohtntic philosopher (A.n. 
78S — 820), places Vedic worship on modern 
footing ; Ids works oil philosophy ; s.-at* or 
tecs of Khftivito rent established by, 533, 
541-543; Divrtrka pontiff, 512. See Slmive, 

SjiAnti j quiotiiig-roreniomefi ; details of, 413* 
414 } performance of, to stay epidemic*, 3li8, 
413; for other occasions, 4 13 ; spirit quieting 
ceroinojiic?, 416 ; plnnel-soat/iing, 4243 ; use 
of trees in — A’mbo, 382, Ankdo, 383, Litndo, 
385, Sopiri, 387. 

ShXiiAHA Prill : Throne of Learning, LwrtrUn 
seat estahlihheil by Shankar, 51.', SeoShaivs. 

SitAHTiu PrjAjr : destiny worship, correspond- 
ing t ojti Infra rrri'i thu sixth Vedic rite, wor- 
ship of goddess Slnshtlii or Mother Sixth, 
33. See De‘tiny Worship. 

SnXsriU : or ditine; qunl if lent ions, authority 
on Hindu law till A.n. 1827 ; vidgarthis or 
pupil* of, V0-27. Sec Brahman*. 

SnATUt'NJAVA ! hill, inscription* on, Gnjjarft 
occurs among the trihn names given in 
inscriptions, 49[) note 3 ; Jain slirincs on, 
ix, ; 560. 

RtfAVtNfl : of head, a rite. See Chaitl. 

h 11 ns vi u : S/lrarvatB, said to !mvo been aliip- 
wrecked, strangers purified with fire by 

' ' Pnraslinriitii, 4;f0, 438 ; imino Shell vi, ft title 
-of respect in Ktichh, 433, 


Snim.nrNO- : 18 not* 1 ; origin of Klmtiis. 189 
note 1> 

Sn ”“ 5 of a mercantile community, 

Simv aks : priests, 19 ,* Gnjar element in, 500 . 
MttXf?: Ko’i . Sco Rolls, 
i Shijcotri : Shikotar, goddess, 336, 363, 520 j a 
j famous spirit, 417* 

i SltiKfmXrATRi : 6acrcd book of Matin Kanbis, 
! 1GS. ' 

i Siundes : Rstnigiri, sons of Kanbi women by 
Brdlinim fathers, 442 note G. 

Smv : or Rudra, god or deity worshipped by 
fchaiva ; third member of Hindu Trinity, 
xxxvi., 631* worshipped under tins names 
MA/iadeo, SadAshiv, Sit ambit u, Shankar, 
531, 541 ; form, 541, nature; euphemistic 
epithets j healing powers ; prni-od as greatest 
of tho 'Physicians ; is given name of 
M rihjunjtnja • Jludri and Mrilgvijayants 
jap praters, 531 ; worship of ling 
cinbl in, xxxv,, 531, 611 ; elaboration of 
worship ; S’nvrtUris or gnat nights of wor- 
j ship, 541; worshipped by R.im at Saras; 

1 ling or stono home of, at Sidillinfitli, 12 
| note 1 ; of HiWateshvnr at Vadmigar, 14; 
worship of, by women on Rishi Panel) mi, 
23 note 5 ; Nandi the bull his carrier, 374 ; 
is lord of serpents, 379; Monday* sacred 
to him ; is represented with a crescent 
moon on his forehead, 397, 40U ; his ill-treat- 
ment by his f .thcr-in law ; Pilas piplo 
worshipped by, 381, 385; offerings to tho 
Bt.nie imago of; his pet flowers, 40S-409; 
Bel tree leave* arc favonrito offering* to, 
3S3 ; X.ignr Ridhtmuis said to liavo been 
created by, 14 ; devotion to tho worship of, 
among stranger*, 433, *140. See t-li-iivs. 

Prrrv KXnohi : place of pilgrimage, 619. 

Snrv Po/tA.v; see Gnrud Piiran, 

SiiivAji ; Mnr.ttha chief, admitted to be 
IvKlrntriyo, 442, 

SmviTrs : 6oo Sbnivitcs. 
ritiVKonnXi s famous Ndgar Brilnnan salt, 
363. 

Siitvo : a Tlhodn saint, 341. 

ShiviiAtiu : Miivrrttra or Shiv’s Night, day 
me rod to ltmko offerings to fcliiv ; Malta, 
409, 541. See Holidays. 

SnorKr.r.PEn •. Vanin, liis start in life, 78-79 
and note 3, 

SimXnniiA ; memorial rites, performance of, 
on the 10th, 11th, 12tli and 13th days nftor 
death; monthly rite*; yearly 'rites; caste 
dinner* given as part of mind rites on lltli 
32*,h anil 13th days nftor death; yearly 
rite* j Sejja giving on tho 1 2th ; special 
mind .rito in tho month of Dhddarva, 50 ; 
satisfying tho wishes of tlio spirits of tho 
dead, 318, 409; details of tho rites ninong 
Jlrdhmans, 59-51 ; Jtajpnis, 149-151^; 
Jliis/jttttdnwn, and Kanbis, 103 ; 174'* 175, 
176; Craftsmen, 18L ; 183 ; 1‘ G ; 18S ; 192 j 
. 195 ; 201 ; 20G ; Mats, 214T ; Herdsmen, 

' 293 ; 28D. . - ‘ ‘ 

Shbavakb : of . Western India, traces of Gnjar 
■ ciemont in, 490; Vdnids, 09; 70; 5)G-lo3 ; 
Marwaris, 103-105 ; KcUgion, Joiuisir, two 
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leading sects Digamlaras and Sftcetambars, 
distinction between tie two sects, 105 ; 
gachhas or sub- sects in Slivetdmbars, 105, 
10fi, 109 and notes 1 and 2 ; Shripujyas 
or spiritual heads of gachhas, 109-110 ; 
three classes of ascetics — ■' Adhus, 10*i-10 
Fddhvis, 108, Gorjis, 103-109 ; Religious 
Buildings, temples or dehnis, description, 
images, image installation, 110, 111 and 
notes 1 and 2 ; ministmnts, worship, 111- 
113 } monasteries or a pa sards, 113 j 
Holidays , Fachusnn, 113-llc ; .'iddhn chakra- 
puja or saint-wheel worship ; Panjrdpol or 
Animal Home, 115 ; p'aces of pils-riuingp, 350. 
Sheig-attos : Brahmans, 2 ; strength, and dis- 
tribution, 3 ; 19. See Gauds. 

ShbimXIi ; town, capital of the Gurjjar 
kingdom ; now Bhimndl ; fchrimdlis take 
name from, 16 note 1 ; 19 ; 73. 

SubimXus: Brahmans, 2; strength and 
distribution, 3; 19; Vanias (Mcshri) 

derivation of the name ; seem to be Gu j- 
jors, formerly SolanW Rajputs, 73, 496, 
499 ; VAgheshvati the family goddess of, 73 ; 
Shrdvaks, subdivisions, distribution, said to 
liavo been created by goddess MahAlaksbmi, 
origin of subdivisions, minor divisions, 97, 9 
$>n«rrrX.TH3i •. picture for Vishnu, sxxv. ; shrine 
at Ndtlidwdra, 157 ; 549. 

Shrikes : of north Gujarat, ix. ; Shaivite, 541, 
3i9;l r aishnav, 649 ; Bata, 549 ; Jain, 550; of 
goddess Bahuchardji, of goddess Rerali and 
tomb of Datar Pir visited by sick persona, 
3G6. See Pilgrimage. 

Shhipujtas : spiritual heads of Shr&vak 
gachhas, 106, 109 ; selection ; successors’ 
selection ; initiation ; dress ; daily life, 
109 - lift Kee ShrAvak (Religion). 
Shbivbaksha ; see Bel. 
tnnopF ; coin tester in VAnia banker’s shoo, 
79, 81. 

SuTTKAATtniH ; place of pilgrimage, 366, 549. 
Bhckabvab : Friday, 402. 

SiurntA : see Venus. 

SotrpAx : place of pilgrimage, 549. 
BhtetAmbabss white-robed, religions sect of 
Khrdvaks, also called Tappds ; form of imago 
worshipped by, their priests, 105 ; sab-sects 
or gachhas in, 105, 109 and notes 1 and 2 ; 
110. See Shr&vnks (Religion). 

SxAjsi : Brahman inflnence in, 437 ; introduc- 
tion of Brthmaq and Buddhist details into 
literature and architecture of, 441, 
Sidduachakiia Ppja : saint-wheel worship 
among Shrdvaks, 115. See Shrdvaks. 
SiDDHARdJA: Jaisingh (A.d. 1094-1143), 
^Solanki ruler pf Gujarat, his shrine at fciddh- 
pur, 445; overpowered Barbara and his 
followers, nnd forced them to become Hindus. 
443-444 ; 4S5. 

SiddheAth ; ling or stone-home raised by Rdm 
in honour of god Shiv near tho village of 
Saras, 12 note 1. 

StDnm-un ; town in north -Gujardt, 7; 164; 
176 ; also called Hairs Gager, place of pil- 
grimage, BlO; shrine, lx. 

Siduoji : Gujar, admiral of Mardtha fleet, 499 
note 2. ’ 


Si hob ; town near Bhdvnagnr, famous for a' 
fountain enring leprosy — healing waters; 
history, 7 and note 2. 

Sikhs : their home-earth in south-east 
Pnnjdb, 453 note 3. 

SinlraTrA ; VII, Va’abhi king, snrnamed 
Dhruvabbatfca (a.d. 766), grant of, 13. . 
SilAiiAbas : Konkan rulers claim descent from 
' Jimiitavtbana, 15 note 1. 

SilisAtem i worship of small-pox goddess on, 
36S. 

Snr .Did. Dev : worship of, 292, 313, 363. 
Simakta: see Pregnancy, 

Sisiahtokkayah : hair-parting, Vedic rite, 31 
note 3. See Pregnancy. 

SiMAniot see S&mr&dev. 

SrSDHia. : Mardtha chief, admitted as Ksha- 
triya, 442, 

SctdhvAs ; depressed class, 321 ; other names, 
Bajpot surnames, occupation, religion, 
348-347. 

Sikhasth : year, 550. 

bisoDA : town, SiSodiyds take name from, 464. 
bisoDivAs ; see Sesodi&s. 

Sita : wife of Rdm, xxxvi. ; believed to have been 
purified by walking on live charcoal, 356 ; 
A'sopalav tree worshipped by, 383. 

Sitala : epidemic small-pox, 368. See Small- 
pox. 

Sitala-MAta : small-pox mother, goddess 
Sitala, her form as described in books, wor- 
ship, 368. See Smoll-pox. 

Siyaskaxda ; of KAnclnpurn., leader of 
j P&blavas, 446 - admi.ted to the sacred dan ' 
of Rishi BhAradvaja, 442. 

SkaHdagufta : 447. 

SkobEloff ; Russian general, scheme to invnde 
India, 460. 

Small-box : includes G-obrti or measles and 
Achhnbda or chicken-pox; Sitala, epidemic 
form of, Sitala HAta its goddess, day sacred 
for her worship, rites and form of worship, 
offerings made to ; safegairds ngainsb attack 
of, performance of shanti ceremony in an 
attack of. 363 ; Saiad, endemic form of, 
"Saiad Kdka, god of, 3G8, 369 ; days sacred 
for his worship ; peculiar treatment in an 
attack of, safeguards to protect the child 
from the gaze of people, 369; rules and 
forms to be observed by the parents, 369 - 
370 ; places where image of god is kept ; 
famous small-pox gods, 370 ; form of wor- 
ship by the mother of the child, 370 - 371 ; 
.vows taken in an attack of; 371 ; special offer- 
ings to the god, 371-372; G-obru and 
Achhabda, ceremonies in an attack of; 

. . CaUte-pox plague. 373 ; 382. See Disease. 
•Sxake : bite, cure of, 364. 

SxAKE-PEotiE : marriage of, with BrAhmans, 
485.. ' . 

SolaIkki : Chanlukya, tribe of Agnikula firc- 
", clan, Rajputs, 483; sail to be BrabmA- 
. -created, 449 note 3 ; 483 ; history of origin ; 
Keqnj . 2 Mala, the guardian or luck of ; 
A ntt hilpur their heritage, 485 ; believed to bo 
of .Gujar stock, 483 ; evidence in support 
of the belief, 485-487 ; powerful successors 
of Cb&vadds in the sovereignty of Gujardt ; 
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present cliicf houses of, in Rewa Kdntlm and 
BAnsda, 129 ; Goddess, 205. See Agnikulas. 
Eoim'ipna : among Gurj jar.is, 500. 

SomnAth : Mahddeo, 195 j historical templo 
of, at Prabhds, destroyed by the Muham- 
madans ; modern, bnilt by AbalydbCu Hoi War 
(a.d. 1800), 19 and note 2 j 195 ; 488 ; jyotir 
lings of, 541. Pdtan or Prabhds Patan, place 
of pilgrimage, 9, 28, 119, 220, 247 j 649. 
Sompabas : Br&hmans, 19 j arc the only trno 
class of SaHts or masons ; their distribution ; 
said to bo originally Brdhmans; defiled in 
tlieir Brdhmanic purity by n Jain merchant, 
195-196 ; great Gurjjara builders, 409. 

So siy ati am As : 23 noto 5. 

Soxis : Gold and Silversmiths, six divisions of 
■ — Trdgath,c\a\vn a part- Brtbman origin, 197 j 
Par a j ids, tlieir two branches, claim Kajput 
origin and said to have come from Persia, 197 
anil note ) ; origin of the two branches of 
Gardua and Pdtani, distribution, 197-19S ; 
Shrimalis, originally Slirimaii Vdniiis, two 
divisions in ; Metsdda, , origi .ally Movddn 
Vdnids j Slants, said to have como from 
M&rw&r ; Gttjjars, said to belong to the 
Gujjar V duia stock ; names of other classes 
following the craft of, 198 ; divisions of, 
according to work, Sonis, Jadi&s , Pack- 
chigars ; dukdn or shop ; tools ; daily life ; 
character, 199; religious sects; family god- 
- desses, 200 ; holy men or bhagats among ; 
customs, 201-202. 

Soothsaying : early belief, 137. 

Sovi.ni ; botclpalm, bctclnuts used in all sacri- 
fices, 387. 

Sobath : becomes Muslim territory, 125 . 
JSoha.thivAb t . Brahmans 20; \ r anids, Meshri, 
a class of great commercial enterprise, are 
known as Chbdparids ; 74 and note 1. 
Soncr.BY : early belief. Sec iioliefs. Early, 
Sfeecii s seo Langungo. 

Shells : beliefs in, 191. 

Spider : beliefs about, 380. 

Spirits : Classes , males called B huts and females 
called Pishdchnis, further classed into 
Gharna Ihttfs or pishdehni that is family 
spirits, and Bahama bhuts or pishdehni that 
is outside spirits ; tbo quiet family spirits, 
their wishes; the troublesome family spirits, 

' tlieir mischief, 416 ; names of ike chief male 
and female outsido spirits ; Musahndn spirits 
-—Jin aud Paris , tlieir abode, 417 j unfriend- 
• ly spirits, 356,363,377, 379, 416; food, 
111?'; fa vaurito haunts, bnbul t:ce, 383; 117 ; 
cfmli tree, 382, 417 ; days most favourable 
for spirits entering human bodies, occasions 
for entering bodies, 417 ; greatest spirit day, 
observances on, 319, 417; Possession' or. 
seizure, signs showing possession, 415, 416,' 
417 ; people liable to. Brahmans believed to 
be spirit-proof, women open to, during their 
monthly sickness, in pregnancy, in childbed, 
416 ; children apt to be seized by a spirit,’ 4lG ; 
by parts, 417 ; Safeguards' against attacks of, 
on a woman in childbed, on a second 'wife' by 
tko spirit of tho husband’s fonnor wife, -416; 
on 'children, 417 ; safeguards against second 
' attack — satisfying spirits, 423; five kinds of 
offerings made to, 423-424; performances of 


the memorial rites at holy places ; days for 
performing rites, 424; giing to pilgrimages 
with the possessed, 425 ; Soaring powers, in 
Adad gr.iin, 383 ; in dung of Cat, Dog, 377, 
Donkey, 376, Goat, 377, Worse, 376, Monkei-, 
378 ; m Fire , 856 ; in leaies of Khdkharo, 
885,. Piplo, 386 ; in Salt ; in Water, 349 ; 
Beliefs, causes of the beliefs weakening, 425 ; 
beliefs in. among Kolis, 247, Rajputs, 137, 
Early Tribes, 292, 3 01 ; Quieting o/ 1 trouble- 
some family spirits among high caste Hindus, 
416, among early. and wild tribes, 416-417; 
Exorcism, preliminary modes adopted in, 417- 
418 ; exorcist or spirit-scarer, his other names; 
mode of gaining spirit-searing power, riteB to 
be observed by high class Hindu exorcists, by 
low caste Hindu exorcists, by Musalmin 
exorcists ; Hindu method of gaining control 
over a spirit on the dark fourteenth of As o, 
418 tests to ascertain the presence of a 
spirit — Grain test used by Hindu exorcists, 
4 19 ; lamp reflection test called HdjrAt prac- 
tised by Musalmdn exorcists. 419-420 ; Dis- 
lodging, by mild measures, by harsh measures, 
420 ; devices used to make the possessed 
sway his body, 421; to make him speak, 
421-422; modes of confining a spirit into 
bottle, into a lemon, 422 ; signs that the 
spirit has left ; spirit possessed exorcist, 423 ; 
process adopted of exorcist employed by 
Rajputs to dislodge spirits, 137-133. 

Smbit possession : see Spirits. 

Spirit-soaking : see Spirits. 

Spleen ; enlargement of, 365. See Barol. 

SPBINGS : abode of water-god Varnna, 349; 
chief hot spring of Undi m Surat District, 
350. 

Stabs: considered divinobeings, vows made to, 
406. 

Steele : Hindn castes and customs, classifica- 
tion of Brdhinans in, 1 note 1. 

Stimulants and If aeootics : . in nse in 
Gujdrut, Fermented and Distilled drinks, 
tadi or toddy, maliuda liquor, xxix.-xxx.; 
drinking classes, xxx.-xxxii. ; Hemp pre- 
parations, bhang, yakudi, gdnja, xxxii.- 
xxxiii. ; Opium ; Tobacco ; Bet elm t ; Tea 
and Coffee, xxx'rii.-xxxiv. 

Stone : worship of, consecrated stones, forms of 
gods and goddesses as stones worshipped by 
high caste Hindus ; varieties used in making 
idols ; Shaligrdm stone representing Vishnu, 
stone ling repi esenting Shiv ; consociation of; 
treated as a god after consecration, 362 ; daily 
worship of, 363; stones worshipped by low 
and wild tribes, 302, 363 ; dwellings and names 
of gods and goddesses worshipped ; dwellings 
of tlio dead, strincs or cairns raised in 
.' memory of -the - dead — Khatrds, form of, 
days and details of worship, 363 ; Paliyas, 

■ Khambhiyas, Claras, literal meaning of, 
form ol ; object and for whoin 'raised, set- 
ting up of ; days for setting up ; day A and 
• . details of worship, 863-364 ; -famous stones, 
864 : 365, t 

SodAs.na : Pnrtntfr Rajput cbiefship, 127. 

1 Sotg.Im ; Cholibu Rajput cbiefship, 125, 

SumrAs : rulers of Sindh, 126, 
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Sun : called Saryn, a planet, 392, 393-396. See 
Vianet (b‘un). 

Sunday : RavivAr, other name of; is sacred 
to the snn, 393 ; beliefs about, 390. See 
Planet (San), 

Sun out : vlllago of, slirino of Simudrimdta at, 
71, 74. 

Sung-yust : Chinese pilgrim, 437, 431. 

Subnames : mostly Rajput, in rs,Us other than 
Brahmttns 174, 175, 177, 179, 181, 188, 198, 
192, 196. 207. 

Surva : see Planet (Son). 

SubyAvalokana : sun-gazing, the ninth Vcdic 
rite, 31 note 3. 

Stray* vtiat: son vow, naturo of, perform- 
ances of, 391. Sec tun. 

SUKY'ATtsiitA: three-cornered sun copperplate, 
worship of, 393. Sec l\nnos (-sun). 

SutmArs ; cA'pcnters, six divisions of ; distri- 
bution ; origin of diris.oni ; chum descent 
from i’ishvttktirma ; trace of Itijput origin 
in some divisions; social (Ositwi, 202; mo 
classes, town and village ; town, tools, daily 
life, 203 ; house building ; Ciujj.ua or house 
builders, 203; other works ,.f j Village, 
remuneration a id work ; religious sects ; god- 
des-es, 205 ; customs, 205-20. 

E vA met Ar. ay an : 536-539. Sec R.digious Sects. 

Svaboarohana: heaven-climbing, a Vcdic 
rite. 31. See D -alb. 

Swobd-mareiaoc : among Rajputs, 145. 

bYKEB : Mr., 414 note 2, 43G note 4. 

SyrHIUTlO eruptions : see Yisphotak, 


T Abuts: ot tajids, models of the tombs of 
Hassan nnd Hussain nt tvarbala ; hold sacred 
by some Hindus ; offerings made to, 137 ; 
362. See Tomb Worship. 

Ta-Gaz-G az : tribe of lurks, 470 iioie 2. 
Taelano: Br Airmans, bubdivisiou of Dxdvid 
group, 2 note 1. 

TAjiAs: see Tuzias. 

TaKIO : tomb of a Musalmin saint called Pir or 
Hat, 360 ; famous tombs of Bica tf/inr, of 
Dariyastia, history of their origin; occasions 
to ask for intercession and help of tlieso and 
other saints; general and spce.al offerings 
made to the tombs ; d lys and ways tor making 
offerings, 361 ; persons by whom visited, 3G0. 
See Tomb Worship, 

Take as: Tanks, said to be the same race as 
Agnikulas, 497 aud ante 1. 

TaiiAbdAs : Roll-. See Kolb, 

TAdukuArs : Rajput, 123. 

Tauodhans : B.-ahmaus, 3, 20. 

TArir : river, daughter of the Sun, its 
sacredness, 350, 519,553. See River. 
TargAlAs : see Bbavdy&S. 

T Ae i eh-i-So bats : mention of the K&this in, 
259 ; 414 
TAv: see Fever. 

TatEiIN'ieu : European traveller (A.D. 1651), 
notices skill of Surat and Cumbay V Allies, 73 
note 1. , 

Tavba: place of pilgrimage, 549; festival, 
period of its occurrence ; stones representing 
Shiv brought from the banks of the Narbada 
during ; beliefs about, 362, 549. See Stone. 


Taylor : Reverend J. S., 8 noto 1 ; 237 note* 1 
and 2 ; on Gujar.lt Dtiedds, 339 note 1 ; 310 
nolo 2; 311 note 1 ; 313 ttuto 2, 

TAziAs : sac Tibuts. 

Tk v : used as a stimulant, xxxiv. See Stimu- 
lants. 

Teja-s : see L’ght. 

Tei.ino : B .-a limans; appearance, customs, 
iclgirn, 51. See Brihnnns. 

Tejrpi.c3' Jnin. SeoDjhrds. 

Tkury : European traveller (A.D. 1G18), notice^ 

V tnia honcstv, 78 note 1. " \ 

ThakaiidAh. lord ings,Kajpnt-KoK chiefspc.239.r 
TuvrIo: Vdgheln chit. f -lap, 129. 

Tuouutx III nor ; a Bivit poet. 213. 

Tnoitis : wan luring tribe, 603-510. , 

Threid: snored, uor.i by classes other than; 
Brahmans, siv. note 1. 

Thriiad-girdino: called Ujwnayana, Tcdio 
rite, ceremonies of, among iirahmius, 36-39 ; 
Rijpu s, >41. Sc- Customs. 

TnuitSD tr : Guruviir or B.-ahaspatvar, day 
sacred to Jupiter, beliefs aboat, 402. 

Tuuvhbio thorny mil shush, 354. 

Tiger: or Vagh , worship of, on Yu’ghbiras 
dty ; guarding against ravages of 373. 
Tirtiiaskars : patron saints of Shrivaks, 
102, 105, 110; rmiges of, set in the chrafrak 
Dchr.is, 111. See ShrAvnk (Religion). 

Ti nr 1 1 A3 s literally fords and crossings, 543. 
See Pilgrimage. 

TiUtuvabA : bather’s priest, his daily life, 29. 
Sre BrAhmins. 

TinuPATX : place of pilgrimage, teroplo of 
B.diji at, 519. 

Tobacco : used as a stimulant, xxxiii.-xxxiv. 
rce Stimulant. 

Tod: Colonel, 7 noto 2, 117 ; 205 noto 3, 238 
note , 263 noto 1, 440, 4S2, 4S3, 485 and 
note 7, 4 '6 noto 6. 

Tooab Mali : Rijn, said to have first introduced 
tue Bhncs s securities, 20U notu 2. 

Toddy : tad!, juice of wild date pjdm Jthajuri, 
process of dr.iiviug ; drinking classes, xxxix. 
and note xxx. too cfci.iMila-tts. 

Tomb : worship, of Sati tombs, 35S 360 - of 
sumddhs raised over // uid a aseetirs, details of, 
350; oi she lakio of a Mu.alinAii saint cdled' 
pir or iSat ; oE 15 »va G.i >r; of D.iriydsha, 350- 
361; of (dints or tazids during Miihnrtam 
festival, details of worship aud. offerings lnufe 
to, 362. 

Traders : twenty-sis cltsses of ; names, 
strength, and distribution, G9 ; accounts of 
chief classes of, Vthtids, Me.liri, GJ96; 
Shrivaks, 96-103; AEincdris, 103-lo5; 
Bhdtids, 116 12L ; Lohdnds, 12L-122 ; foreign, 
bin .id in chief classes of,-452-433. 

Thao- a : silf-BACritiee, rites of, resorted to by 
if/ia/srinstaiires of, 210 212 ; by Ohdrttnt, 21s. 
Thirls: Early, or aborigines, .also called Kali 
Earaj or dusky race, x ; chief classes of, 
census details, 2‘JU : origin ; language ; ' 
, appearance; food; oe.-upatiou, 2J ; social 
position ; religion ; ojjuct of worship, me.r 
deuslhdn or god-yaid, ’ 21 powers over 
spirits ; Ehagats among, 2J3 ; customs; com- 
. . annuity ; prospects, 294 ; accounts of the c hief 
classes, 204-330. 
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Tmtflrrrr s Hindu Trinity, xxxvi. See Trinity. • 
Trjmtys nr TrtmSrfi, 1 'rnlnni, Vishnu, nml ! 

Sliiv, viwli |i, >wvi., See lUligion. j 

Trtsiuv : dny wtrul to M#r«, oilier name* of, 1 
beliefs about, 40.-402. i 

TruiYA : Hrnhu.ntis, Kiid to have teen inn.de by 
i'anhutilni, iX 

TruX Itiuv.isi : shrine of, in tlie Nirdin’s ! 

tciritory, 5 jp. j 

Trim: swvet 1**51 plant, held *arr-:d by nil 
clas-e*, childly by C /, " 20 , by Dt prcsied j 
cla-s'S, 332 , 33 * 3 , 3thnnytn* t 330 , Jj/irdt!*, j 
341 . by Vrtiflnuivf, Kfutirtt, ."fw ; r. garded 
ns VidmnV rnn*ftit ; nortblpof; marriage j 
of, with tlir 5 m.. ge ol Yitd mi mi tlie bright ! 
dev tilth t f Julrtik, 3 B 7 - 3 4 ''' ; other occasions ! 
for wr-hlp ; sin-clean* in? poutr of le.evn, < 
88 S t hnf |,t« in tin* mouth of the clcnrl, 47 , ' 
1 M, 101 , ,V S ; tdFered to Vishnu, 40 !>. j 

1 i'i.*iuAm: form «f l.:ik«bmi and Kririirm, i 
' 200 . j 

Tct"i*UY.<M : place of pilgrimage, CIS. I 

Tr.'torn : dbr n*e, its cur,', SOI. 

Tcitis : Ditimmerp strength, 207 , 225 j origin ; j 
object of worship ; custom*, 225 - 227 . 

Tcni.P : immigrants into India, route by which i 
cutrtrd India, nitl to Hrfihui&n *, *155 ; brnten 
bv fin Hardin, -MS ; Gujnrs suggested to be, ' 
400. { 


t 'jiAirrcn : in Bijpwtnnn, IMna of, premier 
' Hit, (in pr.nee in Indin, head of Gobi!*. J25 j 
bis disinc power, 4SG note 1, 441 note 1. 
1'ii.miiMtA s jlrdhtimns fold to have como 
from M., rtv.tr nml ItajptiUinn, 2 ; 20. 

UnAsi : religion reel, 5 47. Sec lieiigion* 
tent*. 

linn ah: MArwilr astrologer, father of llhadll, 

:im. 

U;iMi carte picnic, xxvil. See Entertain* 
nient. 

l.’Ji.l VAftAN ? bright coloured meo, chief 
clashes, x. j division®— upper elms called 
Jh'rfh nut it Vnnta , lower cln-H called (thnnchi 
Gold, ) iv. ; object of worship ; beliefs, x. ; 
settlements,* Jti. *xii. ; castes, xii-xiv. ; language, 
xv. See Ahyanf. 

UiiAlun KtiTAnvi ; dungbill-iisUing ceremony, 
42. 

1,'irA s or Umla, ICttnbi goddes*, xxxri. ; temple 
- of, at Uiija, lot, 105, 220. 

U MBA it : tree, believed to be the restinp-plaeo of 
hum: IJhrign, worshipped during jS’uirtilri 
holiday*, 368. 

UstlA : tec limn. 

UMMAfiS : VAiiKs Mexhri, 74 ; S/uv/raA-e, tnko 
name from //a»< do, their spiritual bend, 0S._ 
Umiio I* at k. mi : Katin loader, mnrriage of his 
dnugbter with a ltnjput chief of JJbdiik, 2.12, 
US'Ai : goddess, xxxvi. ( hot spring at, near 
BAnrila ir. 0ujtir.it, its sacrediiC'D, 137, 33 G, 
3 13, 350, G ift. See Spring*. 

UhT.vXl. : IJrdhmaus, come ftotn M .tnv.tr and 
KjijpiitAim, 2 ; 20. ' * 

UKivutFi: : it* formation, 349. Stc Element 
Worship. “ * „ , 

TJsja : village, traditional foundation of, temple 
of goddess tJir.n, at, 101. 
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I’.v'TATH.v : place of pilgrimage, 519. 
lii'AVAi AM : see Thre.iflgn ding. 

IIj.IjIiva liAurr: order of Slmiv ftscetics, 511. 
S e t luiiv*. 

Um atiax : OlpSd, origin of the name, 1 2 note 1. 
S o OipAd. 

k e ( )-w jU. [1. 

Utkal : i>ubdi>iM0ii of Gaud Hr.llininn*, 1 note 


"tr .scmtA *. loid id the .Agnra race, said to have 
f start, d 1‘hatidtavanM and Vnchliya clans; 
said to be bind of S-rnlihar Cb<.|i:iii", 150. 

VA. ||»I\A : ltnjput cb.n, stnrtid by lord Vach* 
iia, 451). 

Vaciiuav t g* dtb',.«, 205. 

Vai»: Indiitn tig. I'dieved to be the emblem 
of Shiv ; wop-hip of, by women on fullmoon 
days, objiet of the wot ship. 3KS. 

V.s ».<!>• A : llr.sb mans, said to bo immigrant* 
from Upper India, 2. 20. 

VADHBtft *. ltajpnt*, 121* 

VaiiiivAn : J h.1!« 15 ijput ebiefdiip, 127 j 48S. 

Vai,n,i!aC : town, dy unctic sent, ix. ; criginal 
teat of Nf.pnr lb-.ihmnns, )3. 15 ; said to 
have been foundtd by ICnnahtcn, 15 nml 
note 1; ideutilhd with A'tirintapnra, 33 
lutcS; iiistnlhtion rf Sbiv'n fiug under the 
name of ll.iuih<-lnnr nt, 14. Cte Xilgars. 

Vao>A«:aha : division of Nftgnr UrAhman* ; 13, 

15. Sec X.igar-i. 

Va 1*5 Alt s KtUlii chief of .Tasdan, model land* 
lord. 25 1 

VahtAi. : holy pheo of SviniinXrdycns, place 
of pilpi linage, 557 ,540. 

Vaoii r hie Tiger. 

VAo»AM>r.vi : goddess, 37 R. 

VAcIIUMiAB: tiger’s twelfth, worship of tiger 
on, 378. See Tiger. 

Vinn l>rv : worrilip of, 202, 319 ; 322. 

V Amiri. .in : llnjpnt*. rulers of Gujar.lt after 
the Colntifcl* j existing chief ship*, 120; Clirt- 
inundn their family deity, 130 ; Slmkti wor* 
shipper* ; worship the hors* on I)a«ara Day; 
worship p'eture of the l-rtt/cl or enckro ; paci- 
fication of Hood spirits by, 137. 

VAoiir.ns: seafarers, 510; name ; divisions — 
Hindus and Musjlmtfns; settlements; stir* 
Unnics, 522; origin ; appearance ; language ; 
character ; occupation j religion, 523. See 
f-'eafnrers. 

VAmirsnvABi: goddess of ShrimAl, family 
deity of Mesliri iShihnilli Yanids, 78 ; 203 and 
note 3 ; 378. 

YAomtis j strength ; meaning of name : Ttislory, 
ncrount* of origin, 4S0, 510-512 ; divisions, 
512 i origin of divisions s appenmnee •, dress, 
huts, food ; means of livelihood, 513 j 'reli- 
gion ; chief holidays ; mints among, ances- 
tor*, 514 ; take prido in the chastity of 
Women ; oidcnl to prove woman’s chastity, 
514-516; vow-making by, fulfilment of, 
51(i-517 ; customs, mtvrriagc, C17, birth, 
death, 518. • *• 

Yahi rt'JAN* i boolc worship on Inst day of the 

! year, details ol ceremony, 82. SecYAnids, 

VAtminAxs ; 23 note 6. 

YatovaxAtji s plnce of pilgrimage, 549. 

YaikAt: Bdji of Matsyanngar, 291. 
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V.ti Birr nils orVir.ft, snopu’.-d to b<* Pholfc i, j 
PAndavs tilto t<fo;o at, 252 n< *t<* l ; 2*1 ! 

Vaiumyav cn’d nr fo if culti or ) 

smiijiri hrij'it — Shrt, Stutlthh, fSi'f'lt 
Jlmhm'i : go .rnt'im, 533 ; fidl**tnr« of | 
Vislmi ralh'i, xuu, ; 530; j»1 c»f pJ* j 
grimig”. 510. S<v Yiduniip*. j 

Vait(«. ' itv : worririp of . 2 • 

V.MT.M.VI : riicr in the inbrml region*, I 

See l*ow. 

V,\I\I Mvtt : patmii of It tj » uti <* W* 

V\ja«: It ijpnt liinneti of liuthod rl in, 12 *. 1 

VakiI.^b: bn-inos* olBre of a V.uiia banker, 

7 ?. 

V\ku fix <TH‘ flint or pi'r «>f PAlan. 2I«. 

Vai.\ : famnui city *»f Vat ilibljnir, -0. 

Vvt.Mifli: city. <lvni*ti- *cit. iv. i-a'led A ala* 
Milpnr, i*oi , |Oc»t of.liv MiJiir.ii »fif.lii***:;tt»r« ), 
l*r», W ; rail ritiv Arutii, 125, 

Vaiaiiiiis: (■upim-v \ by Dr. DlugvVld V 1 
1>* Iturjjnns by I)r. IlnUrs-h t-* In Mi'* 
trike* aid therefore Rarjiif". 17 *. 1**2 : 
admitted a* Uvjimt*, 1 S U.4"*, 1-iS; Itliststki, 
found’ r of VnltMiJ dvti.xty <*,i*. I'U, HP 
402; lulls or V..M* nilcri «*f V are 
M riirak is Mill tlim'foio <,nrjiar.v>. 125. ' 
470. 4SR. 102. 4'I5 10.; j niwvit r* of Ito’.nK , 
or Pi-odiAi, 2J-30, lrr,. l.-O, 40.*, 401 note 2, , 
403. 

VXT.fKiv.fs : Koli*. Pin Koli*. 

V.iiA Mat ha : tv K.itlii rnrlaw in Cdr lull*, 23*. 
VAlam n.l* U tvA ; Uharvtfd k tint, 271. j 

VAtamt : Ilrilimvis 20. | 

VAl.f Ufsisn : KAtUi t.m’nw, 231. 

Y.Uas- or 1IAU*, ruler* of Vataldii. pr-'v-il to 
be (rnrjjnra*, lt’3 170. is«, 10 P.VlOi*.: 
nnco tors of Sisotli.i*, 12’>, 120, 402, 401 
iin*u 2,403; |ioinnt pnptietiri, ISO i vHt 
tiij’ri* anil tombs, 37 ; 213. 0t<» V.ilabliW. 
Villsvi! ItAilior chief-hip, ICS. 

Vatav.vS; gnnrds to traveller* and P y.d M . 
-Jili'itf at, devotion to duty nod wlf**acrilii! , i 
210 note; Chnrrw* n*. 2i7 and note 3. 

VAi>Kiiri.s ; Ur ill Tuan*, a tr.i<*(* of Jivliiku 
JJrJhm.i'is l», ctvtU-d by Jlrahtai to Inc in 
Bet Dwtirka, (33 into 3. 

Valt.abii v : or ValiafihiehArya. founder of 
Vail ibb.leJnlryau cult of VsiJmsr so-1% 
life, t’ichiti"*, desecadint*, work*. 333, 535- 
33G. Seo VnU.vbhAcliAri Helipimi* Sect. 

V AL1Atni.fcu.fi: l t Va*«!innv r«lb*hin« s-vt, 
otherwise called VallibWeli.lry.»n or Pn-liti 
MAr't, ssxvi,, 335. S*o It dicimi* Sort*. 
VAT.TAnfcuAr.YAM : Sot Va’lahharlriria. 

Vai.Ii vim vkijl V : title of Vnllabliici.iinn Sn/- 
So tntri, 53G 

,'V.vt.o *. guineaworm, Ut cure, 355; * Sec D'S’ a*<>. 
V.fsifs; tl.ii* of trader*, two *iiiin wTiou* of 
Br-Unna'iic or MosUri and Jain or Slir.iv.uk ; 
social tie* between two reetions ; main 
division* of, name*, strength, and distribution. 
CO; suual position ; Kiibdivis'.on* into 
VRU, Di*is, and I’Anclid*, uieauin^ of tin 
tirro?, 70, 435 JfetVi, leulinp classes, 
70-71; 3 iipear.mec, 74; Spceek ; House; 
Food j Dress, 75; ornaments, 7G ; character, 
proverbs, 7i! und notes 1 nnd 2, 77 and 
notes 1 and 2 ; Occupation— ndseeUancons, 


“7; of trailer*, di-pirfivi; VAnla 
rr \ illir*v tra l,rV*’.vs in Ilf**. 7> ; t.u*'nej- 
but b*r » start in life, *S and not** 3 ; Kuril- 
jiru i tr.vv.Tt r*' iiotiee if \Anlv skill 
aft 1 * bum t. r, 7 • n **•* 1 : lioinnlic titli* of 
A'wil fti.d I’-irri >, 7» l.'-t * 2; liMs1r.cn (f 
ii*b ln.f. bunt, 73 i a* fiiiit-w, "l-ftj 
It isk-.nt.r.iii > or f'nt./niyrf-., tV ; AeCollst 
I'... »lvs. u 2 * .’**> ; it illy i’b*, fi* ; llvli^ii’fi,— 
ndbi-re itn'f Vtv l vb'iico ir.*a *.e’, Mal.ar.tjs*. 
rrli.*i >n» tics 1*i*f ti**>»il. 1» *• 70 ; rP*tou*«, 

— Jlirih, Chhu'lii ivijtu. 
v.,r.lii|i, vi ; /l-'r..,*/. .a, j.n *.:.•.* givunn, 
Mi On ; M<irr> i,., ft.-e, the manlw duv, 
i-iii.Vi.ijiiUik 1 r,*n*s'M*i* . ! O ; eA*.r» ^ or 
intrrii-*' r.it w, i>*. * •nt' k"*'** cu tliv* iiiurriuKi* 
d.vy, |i-.K*<‘--i 1 1 , 01 i tna r, ip* s»*rvie,’, 02-03 s 
J’ttt'h /'«"«» r, a’lnuny. i'.l ; iotSi!. 1 
r.v.nn iy, «U :H ; />- r l\. 1.5,*', i/u-lie*. widow, 
{mural Vues 01*05 j Community, .'MiAjiu, 
05; i'r**; «*, !«. O’l | Shr.lt it «. in lin dl't-KUH 
if, !*; i'H * Ay j' urvov ; tvs'*! 1 1! ; rliir.vtf r. 

0 i *. Oml.’in*,— t'.ir.U, V.i ; C'.'nM i "vrskip ; 
Hauling ; M«.t, i ». Ketruliit. 10 > J Mar- 
riip.u 1 iH)-Ji» 1; rrc-nney; D-a’l'. 102; 
Cu tnnuiiity, 1(>3 ; It* ligiou, 10 <-jlO : 1*. rripn 
cb Tii’uit t ,wd in 11(1.1!* t-fiiinifii*, 432* 
451; i Inj v* r]rin<*iit in O-vAl*. M.rin: ill*, 
40 5. 107 t 100 and not ■ 3. Ac Trader*. 

VAs su. : family p-lb"* of Xnulv.liia 
DrOimaui, at Virvtii in Mirwlr, 10. 

V AuKVM.it; .III I In It.ujp.t ibrefs'lip, 157. 
VANMVfu: 1 iro *pt oug Haj*,iut«,oui. id, •trills 
Tiis*d to be Kujl'ut* UT.d-T tbo n«ne of 
4.0- 15 J. lire ra-ie* in Ma.lr.ii, ibe mni**, 
e 4S 5. 

VANntll.I j in*u? Jtinlpnlli, 125. 

’ V Ai-i* a: mu* U.ufijii. 

V.\n viiui'r s pi it of pflcrrirna 510. 

V.fii.fir •tnuri.v : a trite' K»>d to haw fettl'd 
c*}’,ini’*s in tluj ir it, S it ’iv 1. 

YARA.nr.it: a»iri'*.i>giril >t i.onieut of yevr’s 

I’H'Ilt*. 27. 

VaItiiiih fjr : Jn : n nvrehunt, raid In bare 
dvli'.od the Itrdimanie purity of Pemjora 
Sul it,, 50 -10 5. 

V f iti.ts ; cirly tribe, 233. 32s, 320. 

Vausoii.V ; Cii A v di liijjiiu clnefslnp. 121. 
V.V.’.sjiii'iiinvT: -oven ibi.vlnp a;n*a*n«, names, 
worship duriiip uurriipo rites, 4l. 
j Vahsou : wart. Its rurv, 355, S'cr Disease. 

! V.MU'Ma ; vvater-po 1. deity presiding over tartlt* 

* w,vt*T f 310 ; five ab"des, the river, pond, 
j spring, well, 3 1 ). Sft* IVv.rr. 
j Vauikiuha : itlshl, hLs fotvi-ru oltic*, 1W and 
| note 0. 

J VffNA : Hitb-ir cliicf-lup. 17P. 
i V.istc i liou.ing eerem my» details of, -01. ^ 

! VATiNOfRU ; Ivinlii, I3«. . 

i VatsAvitki: day, womlup of banian tree mi, 
17. 

j V.vv: ChibAn Rujpnt cliief-liip, 12.». 

VAyadAs : Brlhm'im, 21 ; VjnUb, snbdivi- 
j fioii*, etieeial feature of marriage rife*. 

| Vatu ; ‘e/rm<‘it{. Sec Wind. Alaritt, ucty 
j . presiding over wind. 313.. 

1 YedAsts ; UrAlimans, 21. 

1 I 
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Vedio : rites, names of, 31 and note 3. See 
BrAhman®. 

Vegds: see lilians-ilis. 

VrjAVASD B rtsAiUYO : Outran saint, 272. 

Vklo : Koli Sd'lhti, 217. 

Visa : royal Rishi, caused n confusion of 
castes, 431 anil note 3. 

V LV us : Shukra, p! m< t, details of worship, 
402. fee Planet (Worship). 

Vi:n,<r : goddet--,, 105 ; 21 7 ; 303, 

VnnfPTi : coiv.lung nsli, Brahman’s sacred 
«l«st, 373. See Cow. 

Vi»iiAtka : form of 13r.ihm t, beliefs about, 33. 

ViDYARTUK: pupils of tlio f luistri, training, 
devotion to tlio Sh.lMri, 20-27. See bluisiri, 

Viasr. : ( a . i >. 28 JO), 4 SI. 

VihAt-Dkyi : V-glinc* guardian goddess,, story 
of her quarrel with Bhngw.in, 5L1 and note 1, 
512; shiino of, (ifl'-riugh of sacritkos nt, 515- 
510, See Vdgliris. 

V i jaya D t vi • see Shami. 

Viji.i : lightning, US'*. Sec Fire, 

Vj.YxmvAvA-.i 5 rr : goddess, xxxri., siiriuc on the 
riser Ndgumt/i close to F.u .icagur, chief 
temple of, at Chli&ya near Porbandur, 
worshipped by dot liras, 136, 

Vin ; spirit, a hero, 420. See Witchcraft. 

VirAt ; town, fc’ce Vairatpnr. 

VjpAss section in 'Vania casks, meaning of, 70, 
43ti. 

Vishnu : god, tlio Preserver, second member 
of Hindu Trinity or trimufti ; woiship in his 
incnrnntionsof Icnfm and Krishna, xxxvi., 530, 
531 j curbed by Vr.imlA, marriage with Vr-indl 
in lier form of Tulbi, 387-388 ; blood' ess 
offerings made to, iu his form of Krishna, 
403 ; dtnpulav leaves offered to, 383 j sesame 
seeds tile emblem of, 301 ; worship of imago 
ns lhinclihodji and ItAdli Ikrblina, xxxv., 116 ; 
130 ; 21.3 ; 302. 

Vishnu KAnchz : place of pilgrimage, 510. 

Vishnu I’uicaw s 532. S«e I’uraiis. 

ViMiSciiAi.i: guardian-pleasing, fourth Vedio 
rite, 31 note 3. 

VjMtxuiTis: religious Sects, followers of 
Vislmu, divisions— followers of Ham, chief 
Sects, followcis of Krishna, chief Sects, 53d, 
533, 535. Sec Religious Sects. 

VisifvuwAsn : founder of Sim bn Sampraddyd 
cult of Vaishn..v beets, 03,5, 535. Sec 
Vnishnav. 

VxfitYADKV ; Universal Lord, fire so considered, 
350. See Fire. 

VimiVA KARMA : divine woild builder, 202. 
Jtook, 202 note 1 . 

V isitvi smvar : groat Sliaivite tomplo of, at 
IhtriAms, 519. 

VrsNAGAit ; town in Baroda territory, 13. 

Vjsnaoaka : dirision ol Nrfgar Brahmans, 13, 

15. 

Viseito tatc ; syphilis, its cure, 3G5. 

VtsiivAuiritA ; royal ltislii, or warrior-sage, 
434 and note 9 ; 4 17 and note 0. 

VirllonA : Bluino of. at i’andharpur, 519. 

VironiAs: early tribe, 200,829-330. 

ViyAua: sec Marriage. 

Vvaj-Va nr: interest boolc, 81. Soo' Books 
(Account). 


Vows: marriarr, 4B, 40; Moon, 400; Sun, 
391 ; mndc to 2d /.as, 137, 3C2 ; of walking 
over lire coil as a cure fir cattle plagno 
and sickness, 357 ; taken in saint’s honour, 
301 ; by a barren woman, 3G7 j w hen child 1 b 
• vtUokod with sninll-pox, 370, 371 ; during 
epidemics, 414 ; taken by Vtighris, 515-617. 

Y it in i) A : u ifo of demon "J&lumlhar, cursed 
by \ i-linu, Vislmn’*. consort in. the form of 
'I nisi, 3i>7. Sec Tulsi. 

VniAintsun : demon, V. 

Vriji : ruler of M.thin, is said to have intro- 
duced new divisions into ohl castes, 409 
«> to 3. 

1 VniNi.tvAx . place of pilgrimage, 549. 

I Vi:I3iiariiw 4JA s Bull standard used - 
Miliii.akiila.4l2. 

I V\ AairnAMrKHA ■ king of Gurjjams, is su’d to 
belong to S'li Chipa dmaslv. rib and note 3. 

Yyas : Mr.ihmans, origin .if, 21. 

Vv at i pats : days of certain combinations of 
i-tarn, 23 note 6 on page 21. 


A mini. : Rajput tribe, Musalmdn pri^o-mrs 
of \\ nr enrolhd among, by Mulraj II. 
U.i>. 3177-1 79>, 111. 

WAwiAs : I’ar-i boat-builders. 205. 

\VA!.Kt.t : Colonel, his description of Kdtliis, 
252 ; ‘>53 ; 257 nete I. 

WANDKiiElta : begging BrAhmans, followers of 
godde-s Bechr.i ; daily life, 29. Soo Brah- 
mans. 

War is : seo Vnrsoli, 

Waier : or up, an element, two kinds of, earth 
and sky ; di il'cs or gods presiding over ; 
running wat -i pure ; standing Water 
drilled; used in various religions purposes, 
removes outward impurity, cleanses from 
Bin; u-ed in every day worship; water 
dropping oior Shiv's tiny, offered in nil 
s/irditil/ia set vices ; ol jeet, 348 ; used in cases 
of spirit Seizures ; gift of ; five nbodcs of 
wnter-god Varuna, the sea, rivers, ponds, 
springs, wells, 850; form and dctdls of 
worship, SJ9 351; details of lnih worship, 
35 -353. 

Watson ; Colonel .1. W., 237 note 2 ; 240 notes 
3 and 1; ”41 note l ; 245 note 1 ; historical 
sketch if Kdtliis, 257-100. 

Wi'amno: s.cBotau. 

Weather : tests to find out dry or wet year 
among better class husbandmen, 353-354, 
among earty tribes, 361 - 353. See Rain. 

WiuinPsoay : Budhvir, sacred to Mercury, 
other name of, beliefs about, 402. 

\\ IH.2.S ; abodes of wafer-god V.arniin, 349 ; 
ceremonies heforo sinking, 350; worship by 
women after clntdbiith, 351. Sec Element 
Worship. 

Wiir.iT : used in religions erreinonios, sacred 
to G.mpati and Mu n gal, offerings, worship 
of. 391. 

White llriNYS : great Fifth century horde, 
its complexity, 431,455, 456; were known 
ns Yctas or Uphtlm'itos, 435, 16G, 438, 4GJ, 
403, 471, 472 , Kha7vv&, forming partof.472- 
470 i hiUory, (of fifth ccntuiy White lianas 
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who entered India', passed from northern 
settlements in Kirgiz ; overtook Jn&n-Jndn 
in Otus valley. 472 ; crossed Ouis and parsed 
souch to India, united with other hod es of 
White JIunas, 473, 474-470 ; referred to 
in India by complimentary title of Miliiras 
or Maitrakas, 471, 473 ; Gujnrs proved to 
be Khazars and thereforo same ns White 
Hiinas, 434, 473-477 ; were great cham- 
pions of Brdhmnns, 43.5 ; settlements almig 
Konkan coast, *38, 439 note 1 ; Mihiraknln 
(A.n. 480-B3v) their grent leader, 439,441, 

442, 413 note 1, 444 note 4, 430 ; fiic-rcvor- 
encing element in, 447 ; opposed Bud- 
dhism and favoured Brdhmamsm, 449;453 ; 
469 ; 356, See Kliazars, On jars. 

"WIDOW : rites among Brdhmnns, 50 ; Rajputs, 
349; Shraiaks , 102; Vanias, 95. 

W mow- M arm AGE : or Ndtra , different forms 
of, among Koli«, 249 - 230 ; allowed among 
Bards and Actors, 213, 22', 226; Brah- 
mans, Andiehyiisof V.igad, 7 ; Bhoisks, 8; 
J( thi mat Modhs, 12 ; Parajij ds, Id ; Uijgors, 
17 ; Kithiav^d S.lrasrats, 14 ; Tapodlmnc, 
20 j Vyis, 21 j Grajlsmcn, 179, 181, 183, 
183, 186, 188, 189, 393, 19 », 103, 197, 
201, 206 ; Hcrilmien, 2S5, 286, 2S9 j IJ in- 
land men, 154, 163, 170, 172, 174 ; 375; 
Bat Jtis, 257 ; Lohdttds, 122 ; Personal Ser- 
vants, 230, 234. 

Wilfobd : mention of Bhdti&s, 116 note 7 $ 
117 note 1 ; 436 note 10 ; 442 note 6 on page 

443. 

Wiiiivsrs*. Colonel, 244. 

W ziiXOUGHBV : Mr., on Solis, 237 note 3. 

Wilson': Dr. J., 354 note 1 ; on Solis, 237 
note 1 j on Bhils, 294 note 1 ; 334 note 1. 

WIND: or Vdgu, an element, 343 ; its god, be- 
liefs about ; wind complaints and their cure ; 
current beliefs regarding direction of, 358. 

Witchcraft: belief in, 302-393, 425-430. See 
Witches, Beliefs, Early. 

Witches: - Ddkens, powers of bewitching, 
292, 425-426 ; women suspected to be, 426 ; 
ways adopted to find out a witch, 302-393, 
426 ; fonnd among low caste Hindus and early 
tribes ; head-quarters of witchcraft in Gujardt, 
42G ; mischief by witch glance, by influence 
and effect of mithinaj ir or swectlook, 
427 ; chief gnauls against evil eye, 427-423; 
ascertaining sickness caused by evil eye, 423 ; 
seizure signs, means to drive out, 429 j other 
ways of mischief ; their supernatural powers 
bring gain as well as trouble to them, 430. 

VP" own s-TJAnmJfo : see Garbha-Rakshana. 

"Wood cars iso: art, by Surat Sufchdrs, 205 and 

. note 1. ' See Sutlers, •’ . 

Worship: chief objects of modem Hindu wor- 
ship, Trinity or Trimurti — Bralimd, Vishnu, 
£>hiv. ssxvi., 531 ; 532: -4»i'tfju/,372-3?2; Book 
82 ; Disease, 365-372 j Healing shrines, 366 ; 


fcW.l-pox, 3GS Elements, 348-355 ; Eire, 
336 j Bonds, 360; It iin,,-35l ; Rivers, 319; 
Sea, 319; Spiinirs, 330; Water, 137, 34S; 
Wells, 350 ; Wind, 338 ; Ootraj or family 
godile-.s, 31, 32, 36, .39; G,ai», 389-392;* 
Hill, 388 389 ; 2d a net, 392-100 ; Comets, 405 ;! 
Earth, 403; Jupiter, 402; Mars, 101 ; Mcr-! 
cury, 402 ; Mocm, 396 ; Saturn, 403 ; Stnr*,f 
400 ; Sun, 393 ; Verms 402 ; P/a nt, 382-3SS ;t 
Saint-' Wheel, 115 ; Spirit, 137-138 ; Stone,, 
302-363; Tomb, 33S-3G2. \ 

Writers : chief classes of, names, strength and ! 
distribution, 35-6S. 


Y Adavs : theory of tlio homo ratnrn of, 4-46 ‘ 
note 4. | 

YajhAks: patrons of Br.ihtnsn priests, 23. ’ ’ 

Y.i JN WAIrtTYA : Hindu 9ng0, 10 
Yajuu Veda: one of the four Vedas, Gujardt 
Brdhma'is follower: of, 2. 

Yajur Vedis: Brthumns, See Dakliani BrAh- \ 
mans. 

Yak EDI: or Mdjam. See Stimulant. 

Yam : god of death, 377. 

Yasoduahuman *. king of Mdlwa, (a.d. C30), 
444 ; 443; 433. 

YAVAvas: Greeks; conquerors in Western 
India, 433 ; mainly Biktrinn Greeks, join 
Kushdns in Kabul rnlley, entranre into Indin, 
455;eonvtTteilto Buddhism, 433; broken by 
Gantamiputra, 4 IS. 

YatA a Ken art : lino of Yavanas, brought Brah- 
mans to Orison, 410-441. 

Yn-TA 1-i.t-To : Ephtlinlito, 45S note 7. . 

YETASs loading mixed horde of foreigners, 
Oxui Valley White Hunas known as. 472; also 
known as Ephthalitcs, 455; also known as ' 
Khazars and Miliiras, 4GL; White Hdon of 
Ehazar race known as, 4>C. 

Yooib : order of Shaiv ascetics; 512; name, Yoga 
philosophy ; different grades, 543-544. See 
bbaiv Ascetics. ' 

Yocum s leader of pxus Valley White Hiiijas, 
4/2. r 

YfDitRTitrn A: his test for admission as Br.ilt* 
ma-is, 437. 1 

Ycechi : or Yuctchi, possible trace of the name, > 

4p3 note 4 ; Great, see Knshans ; Little, see , 
Kedarn. 

YusurzAi: children of Joseph, 463 noto 4. I 


ahir : Pir, clihadi procession in honour of, 336 
note 1 ; origin, 524-525. 

Zenana : private apartments of Rajput women, 
333 ; inmates of, 147. 

Zoroastiuans : or Mobeds, Magha Brdhmnns, 
said to be, 410 and note 4. 




